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and invisible nature forces for the cure of 
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new and wonderful discovery. Dr. L. C. 
Grains Co., (Physicians and Scientists) will 
send all who suffer from Deafness and Head 
Noi.ses full information how they can be 
cured, absolutely free, no matter how long 
they have been deaf, or what caused their 
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simple, natural and certain that you will 
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treatment I was convinced you could cure me. Now 
.nfter six weeks I can hear a whisper across a large 
size room- -have been at work since the first week and 
am as well as I ever was. Too much praise cannot be 
given both you and your treatment. The problem of 
curing deafness has l)een solved by you." (Nam:; upon 
request.) 

FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

DR. L. C. GRAINS COMPANY. 

283 Pulsifer Bids:., Chicago, ill. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
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TIE CON§ERYA»N ©F LABOR 



THE NEW WORKMAN'S COMPENSATION 
AND LIABILITY LAW; WHAT IT IS AND 
HOW IT MAY BE CARRIED OUT. 



By GEORGE L. BRAUN 



Johnson's horrible shriek of agony, as 
he was caught in the fast moving machin- 
ery startled every workman in the room. 
The foreman was the quickest to act. 
"Throw off the belt," he shouted and 
with a bound he clutched the safety 
brake and threw it over to one side. 
Almost instantly, the machinery stopped. 
Friendly hands gently released the 
crushed and mangled arm of their fel- 
low workman and carried him to a pile 
of blankets. A doctor was immediately 
summoned, the ambulance soon arrived 
and Johnson was taken to the hospital. 
Within an hour he was minus an arm. 
Three months afterward, he was looking 
for a job so as to earn sufficient to pay 
his doctor's bill and hospital care, as 
well as support his family. During all 
the time he was laid up his dependent 
family were almost destitute. Their 
income had been automatically cut off 
with Johnson's accident. Appeals to the 
hard hearted employer brought forth 
nothing but a scanty sum, grudgingly 
given. Threats of a law suit were 
laughed at by the employer who told 
him to go ahead. "You knew what 
the risks were," he stated, "and if your 
fellow workers were negligent and care- 
less, why that is your fault and not 
mine." And sad to relate, the law 
proved to be so. Food had to be ob- 
tained from the poor commission; even 
his wife had to take in washing! 

Johnson's case is only one of hun- 
dreds of thousands that happen every 



year. Labor, the principal asset of our 
manufacturing life, was being destroyed 
at a rate that was alarming — and with 
almost no effort, except in the past few 
years, to conserve it. The problem was 
one so great as to engage the best minds 
of the country. How to prevent acci- 
dents was the first thought; safety 
appliances and educating workers to 
the dangers of their occupation was the 
answer. How to properly take care of 
the injured so as to conserve this great 
working asset of our nation, and minim- 
ize suffering and poverty of their fami- 
lies is to a large extent, answered by 
the Workmen's Compensation and Lia- 
bility law, which becomes effective in 
Michigan September 1st. Inasmuch as 
this act is the result of united efforts 
on the part of both employer and em- 
ployes, it is fair to assume that the law 
is equitable and just and furthermore 
assures a fair and reasonable trial of its 
operations. 

Some months ago, a man was em- 
ployed to clear off snow from the roof 
of a large building in a city in the 
western part of the state. He fell 
through the skylight and was so badly 
injured that he became permanently dis- 
abled. A suit for damages was begun 
against the company. The injured man 
lost his case on the grounds that he 
knew it was risky and therefore he 
and nobody else should be held responsi- 
ble for any accident that might occur. 
The man and his family now destiturfp 
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will probably remain a charge on the 
poor commission, of the county. Under 
the terms of the tiew law, this defense' 
of the employer known as the assump-' 
tion of risk, is swept aside. Had the 
new law been in effect, that man or his 
dependents would have received from ' 
his employer, a sum of $7.60 per week 
for 500 weeks. That is only one way 
the law will operate. 

Reading in part from a report of a 
commission to investigate industrial 
accidents, we learn that the Michigan 
Commission to investigate and report 
as to employers' liability and workmen's 
compensation was created by Act 245 of 
the Public Acts of 1911. It assumed 
that its creation resulted from a wide 
dissatisfaction with the present system 
of employers' liability for negligence as 
to employes. It directed its investiga- 
tion, as the report will indicate, to an 
inquiry into the facts in connection 
with the number of industrial accidents, 
the extent of the damage suffered by 
reason thereof, and responsibility there- 
for, and the financial compensation 
which the injured receives. The result 
of this injury cannot be understood 
without a brief and general statement 
of the present system of employers' lia- 
bility as defined by the statutes and the 
decisions of our courts. 

THE OLD SYSTEM OF EMPLOYERS' LIA- 
BILITY. 

This system known as employers' lia- 
bility at common law, is based upon a 
showing of the employers' negligence. 
The law has imposed upon the em- 
ployer, or master, certain duties, and 
holds him liable to the employe for any 
accident which may occur by reason of 
the master's failure to perform any of 
these duties. Failure to perform these 
duties is deemed negligence. It may 
in general be said that the employer is 
required to furnish an Ofdinarilyy safe 
place in which the employe may wark; 
to provide ordinarily safe machinery; to 
inform his workmen of the dangers 
of their work; to select competent ser- 
vants; not to engage his servants or 
workmen in a different kind of work 
than that which they are employed to 
perform; and to provide reasonable in- 
spection of his machinery and the place 
of work of his servant. If the em- 



ployer violates any of these duties, and 
from such violation -injury: results to 
the workman the workman can recover 
in an action of laW in the courts, and 
secure damages for such negligence, if 
he has established that he, on his part, 
' has not violated his duties. The work- 
man's duties are, briefly, that he should 
obey the orders of the employer, per- 
form his work without negligence, in- 
form the employer of defects he may 
discover in his work, machinery, place 
of work, and as to the incompetency of 
his fellow workmen. 

In the application of these rules which 
govern the employer's duties, and define 
the duty of the workman, there have 
arisen three main defenses which have 
been known as, first, the defence of as- 
sumed risk; second the fellow-servant 
doctrine, and third, contributory negli- 
gence. These three defences have been 
the subject of much criticism, and the 
discussion that has arisen concerning 
them plays an important part in the 
agitation for a change in the system of 
employers' liability. 

DOCTRINE OF. ASSUMED RISK. 

Under the doctrine of assumed risk, 
an employe is held to assume and con- 
sent to the ordinary and obvious risk 
incident to his employment, and if he is 
injured thereby, as a result of these 
risks, he cannot recover. 

It has been argued in this respect that 
the employe practically cannot refuse 
to work at a hazardous task, and is thus 
compelled to assume the risk. The 
Michigan courts have not applied this 
rule with as much rigor as have some 
other courts. They have held than an 
employe assumes no risk which he is 
incapable of appreciating, and that 
where there is a doubt as to the safety 
of the machinery, the employe can rely 
upon the assurance of the master. But, 
nevertheless, earnest criticism has been 
made of the doctrine as inapplicable to 
present conditions when workmen are 
not entirely free to select their em- 
ployment. 

THE FELLOW SERVANT DOCTRINE. 

The rule known as the fellow-servant 
doctrine bars a recovery in an action 
of negligence when the employe has 
been injured through the negligence of a 
fellow servant. This doctrine is of a 
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comparatively modern development, and 
was first announced in 1837. It is 
closely related to the theory that the 
servant assumes the risks of his em- 
ployment. It has been accepted by all 
courts, sometimes on the theory that 
servants should co-operate for their own 
safety, sometimes on the theory that 
they jointly undertake that they are re- 
sponsible to the master for each other's 
acts, and again on the theory that there 
is an implied contract to assume the 
risks attendant upon the employment 
of the other servants. 

This fellow-servant rule has been 
criticized severely as an unjustifiable 
exception to the rule that the master or 
employer is responsible for the acts of 
each of his servants in the course of 
their employment. The chief difficulty 
as to this doctrine seems to be in its 
application rather than in the doctrine 
itself. The courts have radically dis- 
agreed as to what is a common em- 
plo3anent, and as trades and employ- 
ments have multiplied, an increasing 
difficulty has been found in the task 
of properly classifying the workmen. 

It has, however, been insisted that 
this rule should be restricted to cases 
where an accident results from the act 
of the fellow servant who, at the time of 
the injury, was directly co-operating 
with the injured workman, in the par- 
ticular work or business in hand, or 
wherq their duties brought them into 
habitual association so that they may 
exercise an influence upon each other 
promotive of proper caution. 

The Michigan courts have held that 
the character of the work determine the 
character of the servant, and that when- 
ever the duty of inspection is placed 
upon a servant, he is a representative 
of the master, and so not a fellow-ser- 
vant in that particular work. In short, 
whenever the servant exerts the power 
of the master in the particular work in 
which he is engaged, he ceases to be a 
fellow servant, and therefore, the ser- 
vant, his fellow, who may be injured, 
is not denied recovery because of the 
first servant's negligence. Even with 
this modification, the rule has aroused 
much opposition. 

CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. 

As has already been stated, the work- 



man must show before he can recover, 
that he, on his part, was not negligent. 
The Supreme Court of Michigan once 
said that this rule fails to produce jus- 
tice. Some other states have inforced 
the same rule, but in the courts of the 
United States, it is otherwise, and the 
defendant must show that the plaintiflE 
has been guilty of negligence. Our own 
court has modified the rule when the 
manner and circumstances of the acci- 
dent themselves raise a presumption that 
it could only have occurred through the 
defendant's negligence (res ipsa loqui- 
tur.) 

The doctrine of contributory negli- 
gence is severely criticized, and it has 
been urged that the admiralty rule of 
a division of damages where there is 
negligence proven as to both parties 
should be substituted. Still others in- 
sist earnestly that the question of con- 
tributory negligence should always be 
left as a question of fact for the jury 
to determine. The practicability of 
such a solution is, on the other hand, 
questioned, since if the negligence of the 
plaintiff was in each instance to be left 
to the jury, a verdict for the defendant 
would undoubtedly be extremely rare. 
The Michigan rule permits recovery 
even where contributory negligence is 
shown, if the employer's negligence is 
wanton or wilful. The comparative neg- 
ligence rule .which permits the plaintiff 
to recover even when guilty of some 
negligence is the rule in the State of 
Illinois and has many supporters. 

RULE OF DAMAGES. 

In general, the amount of damages in 
a given case is fixed by the jury at an 
amount which in its opinion will fairly 
compensate the injured for the injuries 
sustained. The law of Michigan, how- 
ever, is unique in one respect. The 
right of action for damages in case of 
death is given by two statutes, and does 
not exist otherwise. One of these statu- 
tes is called the Death Act, and was 
placed upon the statute books of the 
state in 1848. This statute applies where 
death is instantaneous. The right of 
action vests immediately in those who 
have suffered pecuniary loss by reason 
of the death, and permits the jury to 
give such damz^es as they "deem fair 
and just with reference to the pecuniary 
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injury resulting from such death to 
those persons who may be entitled to 
such damages when recovered." 

The second statute is called the Sur- 
vival Act. It became a part of the law 
in 1838, but did not cover negligent 
injuries until 1885. It applies where 
death is not instantaneous. It gives a 
right of action to representatives of the 
decedent, irrespective of whether he left 
dependents or not. If any interval inter- 
venes between the accident and the 
death of the injured, the right of ac- 
tion vests then in the injured and upon 
his (jeath descends to his representa- 
tives for the benefit of his estate, and 
a recovery may be had without refer- 
ence to the dependence of his family 
or heirs for an amount which may equal 
what the deceased would probably have 
earned during the remainder of his life- 
time, without any deduction for what 
it would have cost him to live, or what 
he might have spent in the course of 
his lifetime. 

After a thorough inquiry as to 
whether or not there occurred during 
the course of industry in the State of 
Michigan industrial accidents to a num- 
ber that would justify or demand any 
legislation of the character proposed, it 
was determined by the commission that 
the industrial accidents of Michigan 
were sufficient in number to justify 
remedial legislation. The Workmen's 
Compensation and Liability Law is the 
outcome. 

THE LAW. 

Taking effect September 1, 1912, the 
employers' liability act provides com- 
pensation for the accidental injury to 
or death of employes of Michigan cor- 
porations, the amount being on a slid- 
ing scale proportionate to the wages of 
that employe. Employers have the right 
to elect whether they will become sub- 
jects to the provisions of the act. 

Assuming that a Michigan workman 
or workwoman receives an average 
weekly wage of $15, the state puts this 
value on various parts of their anatomy 
for the purpose of carrying out the 
new compensation law: 

Thumb $ 450.00 

Index finger 262.50 

Second finger 225.00 

Third finger 150.00 



Little finger 112.50 

Big toe 225.00 

Other toes (each) 75.00 

Hand 1,125.00 

Arm 1,500.00 

Foot 937.50 

Leg 1,312.50 

Eye 750.00 

Both eyes 3,750.00 

Both hands 3,750.00 

Both arms 3,750.00 

Both feet 3,150.00 

Both legs 3,750.00 

Life 2,750.00 

In case of death those dependent on 
the victim receive the regular weekly 
amount for not more than 300 weeks. 
In case there is no dependent on the 
victim, funerdl expenses up to $200 are 
paid. 

No compensation is paid unless the 
injury incapacitates an employe for at 
least two weeks. Medical services and 
medicine are furnished for the first 
three weeks. Arrangement is made for 
substituting a lump sum for the weekly 
compensation, based on the weekly rate. 

BOARD TO SUPERVISE OPERATION. 

Employers are allowed to pay more 
than the amount fixed in the schedule 
with the bill, but may not pay less. 

An industrial accident board, consist- 
ing of three members to be appointed 
by the governor for two years each 
at a salary of $5,000 a year, is pro- 
vided to supervise the working of the 
law. It will hear* all disputes arising 
from the working of the law and if 
necessary to arbitrate differences, one 
member will act as chairman of a board 
of arbitrators with a member selected 
by each of the other parties. These 
other members will receive $5 a day. A 
secretary for the commission at $2,500 
is provided and extra clerical help may 
be employed. 

Household servants and farm labor- 
ers are excluded from the benefits of 
the law. Persons employed by the state 
or any branch of the government of the 
divisions of the states and of public ser- 
vice corporations are included. 

In case of accident negligence is not 
considered a defense for the employer, 
unless the negligence was wilful. N^li- 
gence of a fellow employe and the argu- 
ment that the employe had| assumed all 
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risks, waiving his rights to compensation 
under the act, also are barred as de- 
fenses. 

No payment under the act is assigna- 
ble or subject to attachment or garnish- 
ment. In case of insolvency of em- 
ployer, the liability claim will constitute 
a first lien. 

FOUR METHODS OF PAYING. 

When an employe files his. election to 
become subject to the provisions of the 
act, he specifies one of four methods of 
paying. Paying directly from his own 
treasury; insuring against such liability 
in an employers' liability company; or 
an insurance association; letting the 
commissioner of insurance assume the 
administration of the disbursement. In- 
surance and liability companies must fix 
their policies to agree with the new 
act. 

Liability for compensation will not be 
reduced or aflfected by any insurance, 
contribution or other benefit, due to or 
received by the person entitled to such 
compensation, and the person so en- 
titled will, irrespective of any insur- 
ance or other contract, have the right 
to recover the same directly from the 
employer; and in addition the right to 
enforce in his own name in the man- 
ner provided in this act the liability of 
any insurance company or of any em- 
ployers' association organized under the 
laws of Michigan, or the commissioner 
of insurance, who may, in whole or in 
part, have insured the liability for such 
compensation: Provided, however, that 
payment in whole or in part of such 
compensation by either the employer, or 
the insurance company carrying such 
risk, or the commissioner of insurance, 
as the case may be, shall, to the extent 
thereof be a bar to recovery against the 
other, of the amount so paid. 

Where injury results in partial in- 
capacitation, the injured employe re- 
ceives half his average weekly wage for 
no longer than 300 weeks, providing, as 
in all cases, that the minimum be $4 
a week and the maximum $10. In case 
of loss of a member the term of dis- 
ability is deemed to continue for a 
specified period. This -period in the 
case of loss of a thumb is 60 weeks; 
first finger, 35 weeks; second finger, 30 
weeks; fourth finger, 15 weeks; first 



phalange finger, 15 weeks; first phal 
lange of a thumb, finger or toe, equal to 
loss of half the member; loss of more 
than one phalange is considered equal 
to the loss of entire member; great toe, 
30 weeks; other toe, 10 weeks; hand, 
150 weeks; arm, 200 weeks; foot, 125 
weeks leg, 175 weeks ; eye, 100 weeks. 

Average weekly wage is defined as 
one-fifty-second of the average annual 
earnings of the employe. Where the 
victim has not worked for the com- 
pany a year the yearly salary is com- 
puted at 300 times the average daily 
wage. 

An employe who attempts to circum- 
vent the provisions of the act forfeits 
his right to benefit by it. 

Appeal from the findings of the in- 
dustrial board may be to the supreme 
court. 

An injured employe is required to 
make a claim for compensation within 
three months of the injury. Provision 
is made against protest against such a 
claim on the technical ground of wrong 
information given in the report. 

The state will sue for the money when 
an injured person is unable to recover. 

While workmen's compensation and 
liability protection is new in this coun- 
try, it has been in use in nearly every 
country in Europe. Great satisfaction 
has resulted to both employer and em- 
ploye wherever this system has prevail- 
ed. Mr. Ferd. C. Schwedtman who was 
chairman of the committee appointed by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, to investigate conditions in Eu- # 
rope, is most enthusiastic in praise of 
the results accomplished. While in gen- 
eral, the laws in Europe are similar to 
the Michigan, Illinois and other state 
laws, one striking difference is noted in 
the source of the income to pay these 
liabilities. In Europe, it may be said 
in general, the state, the employer, and 
the employe pay in different propor- 
tions; in Michigan, however, the entire 
burden of this great expense must fall 
on the employer. He alone must foot 
the bills. When it is known that cost 
of insurance under this new law is, on 
the average, 500 per cent, greater than 
under the old liability table rates, the 
importance of this act is clearly recog- 
nized. To particularize, one large en- 
terprise in Detroit paid $6,500 last year ; 
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under the new rates, the premiums will 
amount to $45,000 at least. How is 
this added burden to be met and how is 
he to opefate at the lowest net cost, 
are naturally questions of keen interest 
to him. Somebody must pay this addi- 
tional expense and somebody who 
knows how, must look after the in- 
jured and assume all the many details 
in connection therewith. 

HOW COST WILL PROBABLY BE MET. 

Fire and other kinds of insurance 
protection are generally recognized as 
belonging to overhead charges and 
naturally are included in the cost of 
production. Advices received from a 
number of manufacturers in the state 
clearly indicate that the cost of work- 
men's compensation and liability is to be 
included in this overhead expense. This 
means a slight increase in the cost of 
goods. 

HOW PROTECTION MAY BE CARRIED. 

How to carry this insurance, however, 
is a greater problem. The law oifers 
four methods. First, an employer may 
carry his own insurance providing he 
can convince the Industrial Commission 
of his solvency. As this clause was in- 
cluded at the request of large railroads 
and one or two large industrial con- 
cerns already equipped in this respect, it 
seems unlikely that permission to carry 
their own insurance will be given to 
any except these large institutions with 
fixed and permanent income. And this 
is wise, because a solvent business firm 
may earn 50 per cent, this year and 
be insolvent two years hence. Few 
concerns, it may be noted, carry their 
own fire insurance. 

The second proviso allows the State 
charge of these cases at the request 
of any employer. The serious weakness 
in this method, while otherwise good 
is the fear of politicians running it for 
their own good and having no limit 
to their expenses. It smacks of pater- 
nalism. 

The mutual or co-operative feature is 
temporarily quite popular with business 
institutions associated in similar lines of 
endeavor. At first thought this mutual 
plan seems to oflFer the best means to 
obtain safe protection at lowest rates 
of cost. Efforts to induce association 



of employers to carry their own pro- 
tection have made slight progress in 
Grand Rapids and Detroit. A number 
of weak points are so plainly revealed 
in this system that employers are mov-. 
ing cautiously. The Detroit Employers' 
Association, generally conceded to be 
one of the strongest and most conserva- 
tive in the United States have not fallen 
over themselves to recommend the mu- 
tual plan and until it does so, it is wis- 
dom to hold off and go slow. "As only 
Syi per cent, of mutual companies have 
been successful in the past," remarked 
an insurance expert to a promoter of 
a mutual company, "you will find in the 
beginning that the odds are too great 
for you to progress with much degree 
of success." The expert knew. 

A mutual company means partner- 
ship with equal voice to the employer 
having ten men or the employer \vith 
1,000 on the pay roll. How long will 
the "little" fellow stand for the losess 
of his "big" neighbor? How long will 
the "big" fellow permit the "little" fel- 
low to have an equal voice in matters 
in which the "little" fellow's interest is 
equal to about one-hundredth of the 
"big" neighbor? If partnerships are 
the best forms of associations, why, it 
may be argued, is it that even with 
"little" fellows, this form of co-opera- 
tion has invariably given way to stock 
corporation in which a man's interest 
in the corporation is measured by the 
amount of stock he owns or controls. 
The conclusion must be that a partner- 
ship or mutual association is not and 
cannot be perfectly equitable and fair 
to each member. Sooner or later, trou- 
ble results. Someone will think he is 
getting too little for all he is contribu- 
ting. The result will be dissatisfaction, 
disunion and disruption. At least it so 
proved with 92 per cent, of mutual com- 
panies. 

The fourth and last option of the em- 
ployer is to transfer the risks to a stock 
liability company approved by the In- 
surance Commisisoner. Up to the pas- 
sage of the new law, this method of 
handling liability cases was the usual 
plan in operation. All an employer had 
to do in case of an accident to an em- 
ploye was to notify the company, -which 
in turn, settled with the injured party. 
Although this plan relieved the^ emolo}icr 
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of further liability, nevertheless as a 
result of hard bargain driving on the 
part of the liability corporation, much 
bad feeling was aroused causing dissen- 
tion and trouble between employer and 
employe. Then, too, it was believed 
that rates were too high. Agents were 
paid extra large commissions and other 
unusual expenses were added to the 
actual cost of the risk, all of which 
eventually had to be borne by the em- 
ployer. An insurance expert who is 
engaged at the present time in organiz- 
ing a stock insurance company to ope- 
rate in Michigan under the new law 
claims that one old company paid 48 
cents to get one dollar in premiums! 
This gentleman assures the writer that 
under certain plans prepared by him, 
the cost of getting new business will 
be less than eight cents on the dollar. 
This man is recognized as one of the 
best insurance experts in Michigan so 



that his claim must be given considera- 
tion. 

However, all insurance companies 
don't pay 48 cents to get one dollar in 
premiums and furthermore all com- 
panies are not without souls. Then, 
too, the new law is specific as to the 
amounts to be paid so that little fric- 
tion is likely to arise in the future be- 
cause settlements for injuries sustained. 

The operations of this law ought to 
tend to closer and more intimate rela- 
tions between capital and labor. The 
employer is pleased with the law and 
the employe is entirely satisfied. Out 
of that mutual feeling of satisfaction 
should result good will-— an asset earn- 
estly desired by every employer of la- 
bor. Can it be that the end of labor 
disputes is in sight and that the be- 
ginning lies in the thorough trial of 
this new order of things? Let us sin- 
cerely hope so. 



If We Undemtood. 

Could we but draw back the curtains 

That surround each other's lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 

Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 

Purer than we think we would; 
We should love each other better. 

If we only understood. 

Ah! we judge each other harshly, 

Knowing not life's hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 

Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 

All the golden grains of good; 
Oh ! we'd love each other better 

If we only understood. 
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Good Bye, Bill, Good Lick 



An appreciation of 'Wild Bill" Donovan, the famous pitcher of the Detroit 
Tigers, published in the Detroit Evening News, We seldom republish articles from 
the daily press, but our readers zvill no doubt agree with us that the following is 
worthy of recognition in any publication, — Editor. 



Good-bye, Bill. 

This town will be darker when it loses 
the glow of your effulgent smile. You've 
been here so many years, Bill, that we 
looked on you and that grin as one of 
our institutions. We who knew you as 
a man with an arm of steel and a heart of 
oak, just kind o' hate to see you go. We 
get thinking back to the days when a tip 
would be feverishly passed out that 
"Donovan is to pitch" and we'd rush out 
to the park pell mell. You were the idol 
of the fans in these days, Bill, arid it is a 
remarkable tribute to you, that with your 
passing as a pitcher you still retain that 
love of the base ball public. 

We remember, Bill, when you first 
came to the city, a lean, smiling giant 
from Brooklyn. What speed you had, 
Bill! How you mowed them down! 
And, Bill, what rotten support you got! 
We remember how you lost game after 
game, though you held the opposition to 
one, two and three hits. But you never 
quit, Bill; you gave them the best that 
was in you. 

We remember. Bill, those sensational 
pitching duels with Rube Waddell, then 
at his best. It was enough to announce 
that you and the Rube were going to 
battle — the park would be filled. And 
we remember how after the passing of 
the lean years you stepped forward to get 
your just reward in 1907 — when you set 
a world m^rk as a winning pitcher. 

What a year that was! Hey, Bill? 
Remember that 17 innings fight in Phila- 
delphia that year — the game that broke 
the spirit of the Athletics and sent the 
Tigers on to the flood tide of victory? 
We do. W^e recall now how you stood in 
the breach that day in the gloom of early 
evening with your smile as wide as ever, 
encouraging the boys to keep at it. 

"Give me a one run lead, boys," you 
kept saying, "just one run, and they'll 



never beat us." 

We remember the excitement, too, 
when you landed on Monte Cross' jaw 
when Silk O'Loughlin had his back 
turned. It was funny, Bill, to see Monte 
sprawling on the ground with 30,000 
wild-eyed fans roaring for your life 
blood. And there you stood smiling and 
serene. Poor Claud Rossman! Silk 
thought it was he who hit Cross and he 
fired him from the game. 

And, Bill, we remember how you 
pitched the next year. Remember that 
wonderful game you pitched against St. 
Louis that Saturday afternoon in August, 
the game that started the Tigers on their 
winning streak fo the pennant? Bill, 
we've watched base ball since early child- 
hood and we've seen the best there is in 
action, but never did man pitch as you 
did on that day. 

And, Bill, we remember that day in 
Chicago, the last day of the league season 
when the three teams — Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and Detroit — practically tied for 
first place, you were the man of the hour 
for us. Remember how telegrams, let- 
ters and telephone messages poured into 
the hotel for you that night ? 

"Detroit depends on you, Bill," was the 
gist of them all. 

And we who were on the inside re- 
member, Bill, the tragedy of that night. 
You were there with your smile, telling 
the boys that you never felt better — and 
they believed you. They did not know, 
Bill, of how you writhed in agony from 
rheumatism all that night with Trainer 
Tu thill and two rubbers working over 
you. Bill. They were kneading your 
pain-racked body into shape for a battle 
that meant the American league pennant. 
And by morning they had you in pretty 
good shape. You slept a few hours and 
then told the Tigers that you could win in 
a walk. You were working^ on yx3iur 
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nerve alone, Bill, but you didn't want the 
boys to know for fear it would affect 
their playing. 

And well do we remember the game. 
Bill. We remember how once you got 
warmed up, big Ira Thomas staggered 
every time that ball shot into his big mitt, 
so terrific was your speed. We can see 
you now with your ever present grin, 
holding the fighting clan of Comiskey at 
bay while the famous old Tiger scoring 
machine drove "Big Ed" Walsh from the 
box and declared themselves champions 
of the league. 

And we remember that night while the 



rest of the boys were making merry you 
sat alone, a man sickened by pain, but still 
happy. 

And now you're going to leave us, Bill. 
Your arm may not be as strong as it was, 
but your eye is as clear, your wonderful 
old noodle is working as well and your 
heart is as stout as ever. 

You can bet, Bill, we'll remember you, 
not only for your deeds on the diamond 
but as a man, gentle, kindly, thoughtful 
of others and full of the humor that goes 
to make up a true Irishman. 

Good-bye, Bill — and good luck. 



Tlie Fruit That Never Fail*. 

Though crops may fail from year to your 

And leave us very sad, 
There is one fruit, it doth appear, 

That's always to be had. 
In apples, peaches and in pears 

A shortage may be found, 
But constantly in lifes* affairs 

The lemon's passed around. 

It greets the simple sighing swain, 

It scares the soldier bold. 
It bids the statesman oft complain 

And in finance 'tis sold. 
Though drought and bug may prowl about 

This sturdy fruit prevails; 
'Tis always freely passed about; 

The lemon never fails. 
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What Shall It Profit a Mam 



by HUGH MOLLBSON FOSTER 



"A gentleman for you, sir, — Mr. 
Lawton." There was no answer. 

John Heartstone did not look up from 
his desk. He gave no sign of hearing 
and his words sounded as if they were 
clicked out by some sharp steel mechan- 
ism. "Well, show him in. Don't stay 
there, swinging on that door like a mon- 
^ key on a trapeze. Haven't you got any- 
thing to do? I guess I'll have to see 
about your pay." Mr. Heartstone looked 
up and the office-boy jumped. "Well, 
what are you waiting for? Didn't I 
tell you to show Mr. Lawton in? No, 
don't show him in. Let him sit there 
for half an hour. Tell him I've got the 
head of the United Railroads with me 
now and the President and the Secretary 
of State are waiting outside and I ex- 
pect the Emperor of Germany in fifteen 
minutes. Tell him — O, tell him any- 
thing, but keep him waiting half an 
hour and then bring him in. Und'^r- 
stand that? Now go." 

The door-catch clicked behind the boy 
and John Heartstone leaned back in his 
chair. He put his hands together, fin- 
ger-tip to finger-tip, and smiled, but it 
was a smile that chased the sunlight out 
the window and made the walls harden 
as they looked down on hirp. 

He had heard much about Lawton. It 
was five years ago that he had first met 
him and he had heard about him for 
years before that, and the more he had 
heard the more he had wanted to get at 
him. All the little men he had beaten 
said that when he got to Lawton he'd 
find his boss. Well, it didn't seem to be 
turning out that way. He opened the 
lower drawer and took out a file of 
papers and began turning over page 
after page. No, he couldn't find any- 
thing wrong. The letters from his se- 
cret agents among the employees in 
Lawton's private office only confirmed 
what he already knew, so he really 
didn't need them — except perhaps for 
confirmation. Lawton had lately bought 
a place on the Sound and was spending 



too much time with his wife and chil- 
dren. Domesticity was all very well, 
but it should never be allowed to inter- 
fere with business. Mr. Heartstone 
forbade his wife to call him up during 
business hours and he gave himself only 
just so many minutes a day to see his 
children and kiss them good-night. Yes, 
undoubtedly Lawton had been neglect- 
ing business. He was either too sure 
or not sure enough. Either was a good 
sign for him, Heartstone. Now he con- 
trolled the situation and Lawton could 
do nothing. Any way, Lawton might as 
well come in. 

The door swung open and Mr. Law- 
ton entered with his head high. He was 
always as punctilious about his clothes 
as Mr. Heartstone was slovenly. 

"Sit down, Mr. Lawton. You don't 
have to stand up. Take a cigar." 

"Thanks. Mr. Heartstone, I've been 
thinking over the situation and if I go 
on with this fight, it'll be hard enough 
on the jobbers but it'll practically anni- 
hilate the small retailers." 

"You should have thought of that be- 
fore, Mr. Lawton." He sneered out 
"Mr. Lawton" in a way to make each 
repetition sound like a new opprobrious 
epithet, till his own name sounded to 
Lawton like an insult. It's a little late 
for sentiment now, Mr. Lawton." 

"I heard he was hard — ^he's called 
'Old Stone-heart'— but I didn't believe 
he was as hard as that," Lawton said to 
himself. Aloud he ad<^ed, "O, very 
well, if that's the way you feel about it. 
I don't like to brag, but of course you 
know something of my reputation. I 
never undertake what I don't carry 
through. I shall prosecute my cam- 
paign to extermination if necessary. Re- 
member that. What I have done to 
other men I can do to you." 

"Let's not have so much talk about 
Ts,' Mr. Lawton. The end's time 
enough for that. You may find then 
that the Nays have it, and that migbt 
make you feel unconifortable." lOQ IC 
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"Well, then, what have you to pro- 
pose?" 

"Propose? I haven't anything to 
propose. I didn't go to you — you have 
come to me, Mr. Lawton. If you expect 
me to make any proposition, you're 
wasting your time; and no proposition 
that you can make, except absolute sur- 
render, will interest me. If you are 
ready this afternoon to sell all your 
plants at my figure and will deliver the 
certificates of what stock you have left, 
I will talk; otherwise you don't interest 
me. If you have come here with a boy's 
idn^i^iat you can force my hand, I 
won*t detain you any longer. I'm rather 
a busy man and you'll excuse my say- 
ing so, Mr. Lawton, but this is a busy 
afternoon." 

"Well, of course you have the money. 
I admit that; but you " 

"Money! In this business I control 
seventy per cent, of the country, I own 
the majority of stock in every one of my 
own companies and in the last six 
months, through dummies, I've bought 
out the stockholders in every single one 
of your companies. When have you 
called a stockholders* meeting, Mr. Law- 
ton? I have the date right here and a 
copy of the minutes. Don't you think 
you might have kept yourself a little 
better informed if you had had a meet- 
ing or two since then, Mr. Lawton?" 

"What I was going to say, when you 
interrupted, was that I think perhaps 
you don't make due allowance for public 
opinion." 

"Public opinion be damned." 

"Come, come, Mr. Heartstone, you 
don't hold yourself superior to public 
opinion. No man can afford to do that 
now-a-days." 

"I didn't say I was superior to any- 
thing, and I don't care a toss about su- 
periority any way. I'm doing business, 
I'm not giving a show for the public." 

"You mean you don't give the public 
a show," thought Lawton. "Very well, 
then," he said as he got up, "there's one 
thing I can do. Perhaps you've over- 
looked it and I'll " 

"There's nothing I've overlooked, Mr. 
Lawton. You've been getting to your 
dfice a little late, Mr. Lawton, and 
you've been leaving a little early. You 
looked rather worried yesterday after- 
noon in the Cafe Savarin when you were 



talking to Joe Harson. You took a few 
more drinks than usual and you told a 
little more to Harson than I thought 
wise, and I didn't feel exactly flattered 
by what you called me. It's better to 
wait for that sort of thing till the game 
is over. Don't you think you're a little 
premature? You see I keep myself in- 
formed, Mr. Lawton." 

"God what doesn't this man know," 
thought Lawton as he sat down. "I sup- 
pose he keeps the statistics of the num- 
ber of times a man kisses his wife. Well, 
then, Mr. Heartstone," he added aloud, 
"perhaps we can come to some settle- 
ment." 

"Don't try to compromise, Mr. Law- 
ton. The man who first mentions com- 
promise only shows his own weakness. 
You don't need to show me the weak- 
ness of your position, because really I 
know more about even that than you 
do." 

"I'll be frank with you, Mr. Heart- 
stone. I'll give up the Atlantic States 
and keep to New England. That's fair, 
isn't it? That's little enough, and 
I'll " 

"Now you've made a worse mistake, 
Mr. Lawton. If you'd asked me for 
concessions first, that would have been 
bad enough ; but to offer to give up and 
before you've had anything from me, — 
that's too bad." 

"Now you begin to interest me, Mr. 
Lawton. No, I think I've changed my 
mind now. I can put you out of busi- 
ness without buying anything more 
from you, and it won't take years, Mr. 
Lawton. From all I've heard of you I 
expected to find you much stronger, so 
I'm a little disappointed. I always like 
to get some excitement out of the game, 
but as it is now, it's hardly worth it. 
Still, I like to keep you just where I 
want you, and that's where I've got you 
now. No, you don't interest me as much 
as I had hoped, but you amuse me, — 
yes, you're amysing, Mr. Lawton." 

Lawton went red and then white. He 
got up and sat down. A paper cutter 
dropped from his hand. He stared at 
it, lying on the rug and obliterating 
three cloisoner scrolls of the pattern, 
and envied it for being inanimate. It 
was strong and clean and white and 
sharp. It didn't care whether^ the rug 
liked to be lain on or not.^ 
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straight and stiff, it couldn't bend for 
anybody or anything. It was a class 
above jack-knives — they could be shut 
up and put in your pocket. Its only 
business in life was to cut paper and it 
did that perfectly. Any mi&-cut was 
the fault of the hand that directed it. It 
wasn't yanked out of sleep at night, with 
fears of the future; it didn't stagger at 
the end of the day, weary with worry of 
the past; it didn't even have to think 
and it didn't care about anything or any- 
body. He found himself beginning 
vaguely to wonder if it had a wife and 
little ivory book-markers who might 
grow up to be successful cutters or per- 
haps big blade erasers and be held by 
the hand of the Presidtent. 

He came to and found himself in Mr. 
Heartstone's private office. He was in 
a chair opposite and across the desk 
from the big man, and he felt Mr. 
Heart stone looking at his eyes. He col- 
lapsed in his chair and his elbows fell 
on the desk and his head in his hands. 
"Well, I might as well let it out," he 
moaned. "Ye^Mr. Heartstone, you've 
got the money, you've got the follow- 
itigj you've got the ability. You've got 
everything and I've got nothing. I am 
nothing — I'm done. Go ahead: — you can 
do what you like. Don't call a meeting 
of my own stockholders and make them 
ask for my resignation. Let me call the 
meeting and hand in my resignation. Let 
me resign, Mr. Heartstone, don't fire me 
— please don't fire me." Lawton's 
mouth worked and his fingers twitched. 

"Don't make a fool of yourself, Mr. 
Lawton. You're nervous. You can re- 
sign any way you like if you do it with- 
in ten days. I don't want the show of 
power — all I want is the power. Any- 
body can have the show that wants it." 

"Xervous? I'm not nervous," whis- 
pered Lawton. "I'm — O, I don't know 
what I am. Mr. Heartstone, you don't 
know what I've been through. The doc- 
tor says I'm — he says I can't go on. I'm 
— he's — I can't sleep — I can't think — I 
can only walk. I've got to walk — at 
night — all night across fields and over 
stone walls and up rocks and — and — I 
don't know what." Lawton got up and 
unconsciously began pacing the room. 
When he discovered himself he sat 
down and' was ashamed. 

"Well, walk," sneered Mr. Heart- 



stone. I've — you've — no, I mean — ^any 
way, there's one thing, Mr. Heartstone, 
— I know the business. I've worked up 
from the bottom and you've only bought 
your way in. I was brought up in 
Meadesville, I know every bolt and nut 
in the place. Can't you make me super- 
intendent of Meadesville or assistant or 
anything? I'll take less than my salary, 
I'll take half— I'll take anything. Mr. 
Heartstone, it's fny wife and children — 
and they — I mean I — but it's my fault. 
The little one's sick and I — O, Mr. 
Heartstone, I want a job — I'll do any- 
thing." His voice sounded as if he was 
about to go down on his knees. 

"Sorry I haven't anything for you, 
Mr. Lawton. If you'll give your appli- 
cation to my clerk he'll keep it on file 
and let you know if anything turns up." 

"Next month, Mr. Heartstone? — six 
months? — a year?" 

"No time. I can't tell you any spe- 
cial time. You'll be notified if we want 
you. Now that'll do, Mr. Lawton. I'm 
sorry but I'm busy this afternoon and 
you've taken about an hour of my time 
already coming to your point. There's 
the door. No, don't come again. I 
can't have you hanging around here. 
You take up time and space, Mr. Law- 
ton." He rang the bell and turned to 
the work on his desk. 

Lawton slumped in a heap. He felt 
that he had debased himself. He thought 
over his behavior and the memory felt 
like a cold plunge, but the shock stirred 
his blood. He straightened up and be- 
came again a man. Half way to the 
door he stopped and turned round and 
delivered himself at Mr. Heartstone, 
bent over his desk. 

"In the name of God, what are you, 
old Stone-heart?" he called out. "Yes, 
I asked you for a job — but I wouldn't 
take the biggest thing you could offer. 
Keep your money — ^there's nothing else 
to you — youVe got nothing else to keep. 
Yes, I once believed as you do — I 
thought money was the whole thing, 
too; but thank God, I've found I was 
wrong. Yes, thank God I'm down and 
out. Any way, I'm cleaner now. Why, 
you damned old fool, you! you're worse 
than a habitual drunkard, because he's 
sometimes sober. You're worse than a 
professional thief, because you rob men 
of hope. You're worse than an old-time 
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tyrant— with your damnable modern 
methods you can ruin thousands where 
he killed one. O, there's a day of reck- 
oning coming for you, all right — ^yes, 
and all motjey-hogs like you. No, I'm 
not talking about the Judgment Day — I 
mean right here, in this world, — and it's 
not so far off, either. The trouble with 
you money men is you forget everything 
else. There is something else in life be- 
sides money, Mr. Heartstone, even if 
you don't know it. You can go straight 
to hell with your money, Mr. Heart- 
stone. The highest priced ticket will 
take just about all you've got, but you'll 
get it, all right. That's your whole in- 
vestment. Good-day, Mr. Heartstone. 
Devil-speed to you." 

Mr. Heartstone got up and turned to 
his assailant. His face looked as if it 
had been lashed by Lawton's words and 
the welts showed in hard lines of fury 
against the white skin. "Good, Mr. 
Lawton,— that's not bad'," he sneered as 
his jaws clinched in unison with his 
fists, "you ought to go on the stage. 
They like that sort of rot in the Bow- 
ery. You'd make more money there than 
you ever will in business." 

His only answer was the slam of the 
door, and the blank wall angered him. 
Mr. Heartstone went back to his desk 
and sat down. He leaned back in his 
chair and laughed. Anyone who had 
heard him would have run from the 
sound. "Any way," he thought, "Law- 
tori wouldn't have raved so if he'd won. 
All this wicked money-business wouldn't 
have troubled his mighjty soul if he 
hadn't been down and out. Well, he 
was easy enough to beat. I guess I'll 
never hear from him again:" 

On his way home that night Mr. 
Heartstone stopped in the street and 
looked over his shoulder. He thought 
he felt somebody following him, but he 
didn't see anyone. When he entered 
his doorway the house seemed loaded 
with emptiness. He heard a strange 
sound from somewhere— "strange" be- 
cause he couldn't account for it. He re- 
membered reading the autobiography of 
a famous deaf mute. She said that she 
was conscious of sounds, otherwise in- 
communicable to her, by her sense of 
touch. It must have been in some such 
way fhat this sound was conveyed to 
him. He felt it a& one feels the gaze of 



another, though one does not see tlie 
starer.' Whatever it may have been, it 
se4&med so characterless that he decided 
to disregard it. 

He went upstairs to his room and sat 
at his desk and took out a book. The 
book was his private diary. He often 
read it for pure enjoyment and instruct 
tion — instruction for the future from 
records of the past. It tickled him to 
think how secret he had succeeded in 
keeping it and what a sensation it would 
make after he was gone. It gave him a 
glow all over to remember how the mag- 
azines and newspapers had besought 
him to publish it. Jn it were the de- 
tails of every deal he had been in since 
his old mother had died and he had had 
to leave school and go to work. He 
was only fourteen then. To-night he 
would write the particulars of his af- 
fair with Lawton and he enjoyed it how 
even more than before. Lawton had a 
wife and three children. It would 'be 
hard on them, but it would serve him 
right. Now he might learn to pay a lit- 
tle more attention to business. Well, the 
innocent must always suffer with* the — 
There! What was that? He fejt sure 
he heard something this time. 

He went out into the hall and hung 
over the banister, but the whole space 
was filled with silence thick and heavy. 
He came back into the room that had 
been his favorite for years, but it was 
no longer the same. The walls seemed 
to shrink from him. He sat down again 
at his desk and took up the diary. It, 
too, was no longer the record he had so 
often gloated over. Instead he found 
there a man he hated — a juggernaut of 
sub-human cruelty. Nonsense! this 
couldn't be true. He had read the thing- 
a thousand times and rejoiced not simr 
ply in the money but more in the wit 
by which he had got ahead of the other 
fellow. Pshaw! he was nervous — ^that 
was all. Well, that wasn't strange. He'd 
been working too steadily. Sentimen- 
tal? — ^he didn't think he'd ever get soft- 
hearted. What was that? He certainly 
heard that sound again. What was it? 
— a knocking or a faint voice? It was 
like the ghost of a sound^ — not at all the 
sound of a ghost. Surely he was not 
nervous for that. It was about as muclii 
like a real sound as a dream is like factj 
Like a dream it was more yivid thanlC 
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reality, though without the substance of 
truth. It went through him and he 
started, but he could not get rid of the 
sensation of a wound. 

He went into the hall again and 
looked down. There — on the wall, at 
the beginning of the flight below him, 
what was that? It was only a shadow, 
but he wished he had not left the light 
lit in the foyer. But there was nothing 
there to make a shadow — everything 
was taken away for the summer. The 
family were all away, the servants were 
out and he was alone. The house 
seemed unaccountably big ,and vacant. 
The shadow moved — he saw it move. It 
was small and misshapen. It was not 
human. He wished it had been a man 
or an ape — anything he could name. It 
started upstairs, it came on without stop- 
ping. Slowly, steadily it mounted step 
by step till it reached the top. It turned 
and came down the hall nearer and 
nearer to him. He knew nothing would 
stop it. He felt as if stone, steel and 
fire-arms would be useless. He caught 
the door-frame, staggered back and, 
with an effort beyond any strength he 
knew as his, yelled, *'In the name of 
God, who or what are you?" 

"In the name of God," came a feeble 
echo from shrunken lips. The thing 
waved him back into the room and as 
it entered its head sank on its breast 
and it actually crossed itself. "Don't 
speak loud," it went on too quietly and 
with supreme calmness, "I hear you. I 
hear your thoughts before you know , 
them. Now sit still and be at rest." 

It passed a hand again through the 
air and he obeyed instantly, while the 
creature sat and was lost in the big 
chair opposite. "Obeyed" yes, but it is 
folly to use a word that even implies 
the possibility of disobedience. He acted 
as mechanically as a wheel follows a 
piston. 

There the two sat in vacant silence 
staring at each other — ^he and that little 
creature in the big chair. He could see 
nothing else. What was it? It was too 
large for a child and too small for a 
man, an yet it seemed unutterably old. 
It would be useless to describe it as 
"large" or "small" because he knew 
nothing with which to con pare it. There 
was some indescribable likeness to hu- 
manity, but it was nothing he knew as 
human. If you have ever seen a full 
PTOwn man a honelpss iHint witlinnf fhp 



intelligence of an infant, you will have 
some idea of what he saw; but only 
faint, for it was not that. Mr. Heart- 
stone remembered reading about forms 
of life which, by an almost endless pro- 
cess of evolution, develop into familiar 
animals. This looked like something 
that might become a man. Had it life? 
It must have had, but there was nothing 
but eyes and voice which showed it. 
Nothingness — or, if it had ever been 
there, now lost, or at least undeveloped. 
That thought oppressed him. He felt 
himself in a dream of which a shriek 
could break the spell and wake him, but 
he was powerless to force a whisper. To 
his toes and finger-tips he quivered at 
every tone of the voice, as the strings of 
a musical instrument vibrate at the touch 
of the musician. The eyes shot into 
him; but not through and so out and 
away, as a rifle ball mig»ht. They poured 
in and stayed, and he knew that they 
saw in him all past, present and future. 
In silence there was no release. Cost 
what it might he was determired to 
shake oflF this power and to remember 
himself, and he tried to laugh himself 
free. He struggled to shout, and at 
last from somewhere he heard a mem- 
ory of his real voice gasping, "What 
are you?" 

"In the beginning I was with you," 
came a low intoning, "to the end I shall 
be with you — ^and you don't know me! 
But you will know. And now I will ask 
Ihat same question of you — What are 
you?" 

Somehow this reassured him. It 
sounded almost human. He began to 
find something like kinship. His out- 
stretched hand wandering over his lesk 
unconsciously came upon his diary. His 
hand grasped the book firmly and he 
seemed to feel some ground of business- 
like reality. At once he felt more con- 
fidence in himself and less pity and ac- 
cusation from those eyes. "Well," he 
said comfortably, "I thought everybody 
knew me — at least in the civilized world. 
Of course I don't know what part of 
this world — or the next — vou come 
from." 

"Not even that," muttered ihe imin- 
vited visitor. 

"If you were in business," Mr. Heart- 
stone went on, "you wouldn't ask such 

a question. Well, I'm, a( practical busi- 

c . iiti^ed bv- ^ 

nessman — financier is a fancy name for 
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"That's what vou do, not what you 
are." 

''Wdtt^thea I control the- bfwd out- 
put. rVe raisetf the price all over the 
world. That's something I've done for 
the bakers." 

"The price of bread," murmured the 
visitor, "all over the world. What of 
the buyers?" 

"O, come, come, don't give nie so- 
cialism. I can't stand any more of that. 
It's only another name for envy, hatred 
and laziness and all uncharitableness." 

"What are you?" persisted the voice. 

"What am I? Why, I'm rich, if 
that's what you mean. I'm called the 
richest man in the world — in history, 
they say." 

"Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry. Even the man in. 
the parable spoke of his soul. Have 
you ever even thought of yours? But 
God said unto him, 'Thou fool! this 
night shall they require thy soul of thee.' 
All this is what you have, but what are 
you?" 

"I don't seem to satisfy you," he 
laughed. 

"Not satisfy," was the rather frank 
reply. 

"Well, then," he surrendered, "to 
come down to first principles, I'm a 
man." 

"In His image," mused the creature. 
"How proud a title! How great an an- 
cestry! An origin divine! In the be- 
ginning so were you made. Such you 
were, but what are you?" 

"See, here," Mr. Heartstonc called 
out. He would have liked to throw the 
thing out the window, but he didn't 
move nearer. "I don't know what you 
mean, any way. I don't know who you 
are or what you are. I don't care. I 
don't know how you got in and I wish 
you'd get out." 

"Still you don't know me," said that 
still small voice as if in wonder, "and 
without knowing you want to rid your- 
self of me. O, foolish wish ! What are 
vou?" 

"Look here/' he cried, "I'm tired of 
that. I've tried you on business and I 
see you don't understand that." 

"And ye have made it a den of 
thieves/* said the voice in its same 
steady, quiet persistency. "At least you 



see I don't understand business." 

"Well/' he tried again, "naturally I'm 
not a socialist. It's always the fellow 
that has nothing that wants to share. 
We'll never agree on that." 

" *Never agree,' " came the echo. 
" 'Let him that hath two coats—' " The 
voice was so slow and quiet and sure 
— ^yet nothing could have stopped it 
and he could have heard its whisper 
thousands of miles away. 

"O, the devil can quote scripture." 

"The devils tremble and believe." 

"Well/' he sneered, "I don't suppose 
you want politics — I'll try you on relig- 
ion ; perhai>s you're more that way. You 
look that kind. Yes, I suppose I'm a 
Christian." 

"God forgive you," was the last an- 
swer he expected. "What a boast ! and 
'suppose,' " repeated the voice. The 
creature actually stretched forth its hand 
as if in absolution^ 

"Any way/' he justified himself, "I 
was brought up right Why, even now 
I say my prayers and go to church 
sometimes. Yes, I even teach Sunday 
school and I give to charity, too." 

"Charity seeketh not her own," came 
that everlasting voice. 

"O, yes, I've read the Bible," he re- 
torted. "I do now, but I had too much 
of that when I was a boy. I used to 
read all it had to say about Christ. By 
the way, have you heard that some peo- 
ple say now that He was the first social- 
ist ? Really. I told you I couldn't stand 
socialism, but that's too much." 

" 'But who say men that I am ?' That 
too, eh?" was all he got for an an- 
swer. Suddenly the creature in the chair 
turned and came closer and spoke 
straight into him. "There is the story 
of the talents. There is the talent of 
making beauty. Men have it, and those 
who know enough give thanks to God, 
and the world honors them and rejoices 
and is mad« glad and is a better place. 
There is the talent of being good. Some 
have it and praise God, and the world 
looks on in wonder. There is the talent 
of being poor. Those who have it pray 
to God, and the world forgets — or dies, 
with the stamp of the gift. But there is 
the talent of making money. Those 
who have it are called 'self-made' and 
truly they worship the false creator and» 
arrofirat^. unto themselves all things. Th^lC 
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world honors them and listens, deaf to 
all others, and seeks them and loves 
them and gives them all that the world 
can give. Is it fair?" 

He began to feel baffled by this low, 
even, gentle voice, steady and insistent 
as a trickle of water, as he had never 
felt baffled before. He was sure there 
must be answers if he could only think 
of them. He longed to silence it. H you 
have ever tried to smother a small spirit 
flame by clapping somcthig over it, 
only to see it break out elsewhere; or 
taken up whatever you put over it, 
thinking it as last extinguished, only to 
find it come up again as persistent as 
ever; then you will know something of 
the hopelessness he felt in the struggle. 

"But money is a necessity," he as- 
serted. 

"And therefore should never become 
a luxury," he heard. 

"O, I don't know," he sought to pal- 
liate, "we're not all as bad as we might 
be. A few generations ago it was the 
fashion to get drunk. The best gentle- 
men in the land had to be carried to bed 
after dinner. At least we don't do that 
now-a-days or any way, we don't boast 
of it ; and those were the good old days 
when everything was better than it is 
now." 

"Moderation in all things," the crea- 
ture in the chair meditated scarcely 
aloud. 

"You sound as if you'd just discov- 
ered the Bible," taunted Mr. Heart- 
stone. 

"Is the root of all evil less than the 
fruit of the vine?" went on the voice, 
"a besotted generation is this, stagger- 
ing under its load of heavy purses and 
babbling vainly of money; but I say 
to you that as temperance in wine has 
come now ; even so, in less than a ^f ew 
generations hence, shall men learn the 
blessing of temperance in money. It 
has already begun." 

"But money is a natural desire," he 
urged. 

"And an unnatural passion," was the 
answer. "If you sent your son to 
school," the voice went on, "and at the 
end he came back with only a collection 
of marbles, you would not think he had 
gained much learning." 

"Of course the boy is sent to school 
for an education," he argued. 



"Have you ever thought what you 
were sent here for?" was the reply. "In 
this world you love and you think loves 
you, what are you? Go forth to-mor- 
row, stripped of your last penny, and 
see how this world will heed you. It 
is the money — ^not you. Even in your 
world what are you? Christ was poor. 
He worked for the poor. He sought no 
rich man. If He came back to-day what 
would he say to your homes, your build- 
ings, your cities and above all what 
would He say to your rich churches? O 
ye Christians! There is yet another 
stor>'— 'Sell all that thou hast' " 

"Nonsense," the man cried out. "If 
I gave all I'd be a pauper and some- 
body'd have to give to me; so you'd 
simply be turning it round." 

"'All that thou hast'— laid ,2p— not 
all that you must use for daily need," 
came that eternal voice. 

"Besides," Mr. Heartstone added, 
"you don't seem to understand what 
great organizations we have now for 
finding out the deserving." 

" 'Distribute unto the poor,' — L don't 
seem to remember the word 'deserv- 
ing. 

"O, enough of all this," he protested. 
"Fm tired of it. I will think it over 
some day. I can't listen to you now. 
You've asked me enough, now what are 
you?" 

Suddenly the figure rose up before 
the man. It loomed to a height he 
could not describe — ^lofty, majestic, ap- 
palling; but still hideous — still more 
hideous. Its deformities grew with its 
size, so that the man, as before he had 
been repulsed in loathing of the shriv- 
elled thing, now felt engulfe*! in awe and 
abject terror. The rtiore he looked at it 
or disregarded it, the more he hated it 
or shrank from it or opposed it; the 
more deformed it grew. It spread out 
voluminous and vague. It stretched its 
hand over him and spoke through and 
through him in a voice that drew him 
on, forgetful of himself and all other 
things. 

"Listen ! You have asked. Now you 
shall know. I will tell you what you 
are and what I am, and at last you shall 
know that whether you will or no we 
two are one. I will open the napkin and 
show you your single talent lying hidden 
there, and then you shalL^e what you 
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have done unto me. Thou Fool! they 
shall reguire thy soul of thee/ When 
you die and your body rots away and 
your heaped up riches fall as spoil to 
other hands and you go out alone into 
that dark beyond — what are you? In 
the beginning you were given a soul, 
but the last state of this man is worse 
than the brutes ; for it was not so with 
them. You are one who does not know 
his own soul — you are not sure you have 
a soul — you do not know your soul 
when you encounter it. Now, in this 
hour, you meet me face to face and you 
quail. You are afraid of your own soul. 
Look at me now ! See, you shrink from 
me — ^you loathe me. Look at this head, 
— unformed, caved in — it is because you 
have never thought in your soul. Look 
at what should have been a face, — it is 
because you have never smiled from 
your soul. Look at this body, — it is be- 
cause you have never lived in your soul. 
Look at these withered limbs, these 
hated hands, like some yet unbegotten 
things, — it is because you have never 
worked with your soul. Look at this 
shrunken, hollowed chest, — it is because 
your heart (or what strange emptiness 
as substitute you yet may have) has 
never known one pulse of love that 
came from your soul. And when you 
die — in that dark night when your poor 
little shrivelled soul shall go before the 
awful throne of God and kneel there 
upon the bare stones before the chancel- 
rail of that high altar in the cathedral 
of time; when you shiver and shake in 
the blasts of the universe, that are the 
breath of life, when you tremble and 
are afraid, crouching between the celes- 
tial choirs of the heavenly hosts that 
rise, bank on bank, up and up forever 
to the very walls of infinity; so, when 
you come to answer, What are you? — 
That I am. Take heed, therefore, that 
when we meet again it may go well with 
thee because it is well with me." 

John Heartstone felt a shock — as if 
he had been shot from an explosion, as 
if he had violently come back to life 
from unconsciousness, as if he had been 
born again. He started from his chair, 
his book dropped to the floor, he looked 
round the room. The creature' had gone 
and he was alone. The lamps glimmered 
faintly, paled by light filtered through 
the curtains. He went to the window 



and gazed at the commonplace glow of 
street-lamps. He stood stupefied. 

Without hat or coat he hurried down- 
stairs and out into the street. The rain 
beat his face and smeared his hair in 
streaks. The wind rushed into his nos-. 
trils- and down and tried to crush his 
breath before it could leave his lungs. 
He turned the comer and the wind tried 
to push him back, but he put out his 
hands as if he would catch hold of it 
and pull himself along by it or tear it 
aside and toss it behind him, like a des- 
perate swimmer in a current. Block 
after block he went on, relapsing into a 
walk only when he was out of breath 
from running, jumping over building 
obstructions, cross-cutting corners. At 
last he got to the house and ran up the 
stoop and rang the bell. 

" Fm sorry, sir," said the nurse who 
opened the door, "he's sick." 

"So am L Let me in — let me in." 

"I'm. afraid it's pretty serious, sir." 

"Serious! It's a matter of life and 
death to me." 

"The doctor's been here all night." 

"Worse than the doctor's been with 
me all night." 

"But he's giving him his medicine 
now." 

"I've got better medicine for him than 
any drug." 

"I'll tell Mrs. Lawton, sir. She's not 
dressed but perhaps she'll take your 
message. Will you wait?" 

"Wait? I can save his life, I tell you 
— I can save his life, but its more than 
that to me." 

Mr. Heartstone was not slow when 
he had made up his mind. He quickly 
overcame Mrs. Lawton's repugnance 
.when he explained his errand and was 
allowed in the sick-room for three min- 
utes. 

As he sat on the chair beside the bed 
he felt a new sensation of awkwardness. 
He was more accustomed to be sought 
and let the other do the tajking. He 
did not know how to commence. 

"Lawton, Lawton, old man," he began 
^brokenly, "I'm softy — I didn't under- 
stand— rO, forget this afternoon." The 
prostrate patient did not turn his face 
from the wall, but now Mr. Heartstone 
did understand and did not blame him. 
"Lawton, I want you at Meadesville. 
No, this isn't charity — I want you therelp 
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— I can't get along without you. I found 
out you're right — there isn't anybody in 
the country that knows the business as 
you do. Nobody could take up Meades- 
ville the way you could go on with it. 
Any way, I've got to have you. Will 
you take it at double the salary?" 

The sick man turned and looked at 
Mr. Heartstone and the look was not 
comfortable for Mr. Heartstone. It was 
not going to be so easy as he had 
planned, but evidently Lawton thought 
better of what he had meant to say, for 
he whispered, "Thank you, Mr. Heart- 
stone, ni — 

"Don't thank me, Lawton. I've got 
to thank you — ^yes, and for more than 
this." He slipped a blank check under 
the medicine glass on the little table and 
stood up and held out his hand to Law- 
ton. Lawton stared at it. Mrs. Lawton 
came into the room to get something 
and went out again. Then Lawton 
reached out and shook hands heartily. 

Mr. Heartstone thanked Mrs. Lawton 
and hurried away. Out in the street the 
young day seemed to have made head- 
way against the storm. It was still gray 
but it certainly was a lighter gray and 
the rain did not feel so wet. He could 
walk leisurely now. No, he would allow 
himself the comfort of a cab. That 
would be quicker and besides it would 
look queer to walk through the streets 
bare-headed. What was that ? — there, in 
front of the cab door. A cloud on the 
ground? and almost exactly the size and 
shape of a man? He hurried, but .when 
he reached the cab it was gone. 

He got out of the cab in front of his 
house and started up the steps. It surely 
must be getting mistier. Well, that was 
better, because there must be hardly any 
wind now and probably the rain would 
soon stop. Look there 1 Why, he could 
scarcely see his own door. It seemed 



as if all the mist there was had collected 
in the vestibule. He opened the door 
and* there, just inside, stood the figure — 
the apparition of the night — welcoming 
him home. He saw it clearly this time. 
It was tall and almost straight now, 
only a little round shouldered, and the 
face — why, the face was interesting — it 
was a good face. Somehow he felt that 
some day it might grow to beauty. He 
put out his hand. He wanted to take 
him upstairs and talk things over in a 
different way. He no longer thought of 
his visitor as "it." He would like to 
know him better — he wanted him as a 
friend. He closed the door and turned 
to lead the way, but the vision was 
gone; but as it went it smiled on him. 
With such a smile, he thought, Christ 
might have received St. Paul when he 
had bought a good fight and finished his 
course and kept the faith. 

Up in his room he took the big chair, 
in which his friend had sat, and put it 
away by itself and stood by it wonder- 
ing. "All that thou hast," he meditated. 
"I can do it. What would people say? 
I wonder if I'd be the first one. What 
an example!" He went to the window 
and looked out. The only thoughts that 
came were strange for John Heartstone : 
"Where am I?— What am I?— Why am 
I? What questions! Who can answer 
them? And then — what was my unin- 
vited visitor? Was it a figment of my 
own imagination? There are realms of 
psychology yet unexplored. Was it a 
form of hysteria? There are mental re- 
flexes we know little of. Was it a visit- 
ation — a warning apparition — my own 
soul? Are there spirits hovering about 
us and spiritual forces working for and 
against us we have not yet discovered? 
I will give all that I have to any one 
who can assure me. And yet — what am 
I?" 
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This is the story of Rivers Bankes, 
Whose writings for Jong were declined with 
thanks. 

He wrote an epic of Huns and Franks 
Which The Pink-'un promptly declined with 
thanks. 

He wrote a ballad of childish pranks 
Which The AthenCBum declined with thanks. 

His skit "On a Fine Tale-bearing Manx" 
Was declined by The Daily Mail with thanks. 

He took to pathos and tears in tanks, 

But The Tatler declined his vork with thanks. 

A dialogue full of suggestive blanks 
The Guardian sadly declined with thanks. 

A story of pirates walking planks 

The Woman at Home declined with thanks. 

A talk that he had with a ghost that clanks 
The Spectator even declined with thanks. 

A yarn that was spun in unending hanks 
The Review of Reviews declined with thanks. 

A thoughtful paper, "With Rod and Spanks," 
Scholastic organs declined with thanks. 

Some field-path rambles in Yorks, and Lanes. 
The Automotor declined with thanks. 

A Life of the King who was called Long- 
shanks 
The Live Stock Journal declined with thanks. 

Some talks with cabbies upon the ranks 
Were declined by The Connoisseur with 
thanks. 

Indeed, it appeared that the whole phalanx 
Of the Press would decline his aid with 
thanks. 

But he now writes essays on new food cranks. 
Which no one ever declines with thanks. 
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HOT* to Vorw»y, S^rrant Problwn flolTed. 

Practical solution of the eternally vex- 
atious servant girl problem, diplomatic 
advices state, is already an established 
fact in Norway. In such places as Ber- 
gen, Christiania and other large cities, the 
municipal government takes entire charge 
of the matter. There is a central employ- 
ment bureau under municipal control, 
and twice a year — once in summer and 
once in winter — dissatisfied servants can 
look out for new masters and mistresses, 
and dissatisfied employers can in turn 
seek to improve their service. 

This employment bureau is open for 
one week, and the mistress who wants a 
servant can go to it, fill in a form stating 
her requirements and the wages she is 
willing to pay ; and then leave all the rest 
to the bureau. Her card is placed on file, 
and the place she offers is posted in a 
conspicuous position on a big blackboard. 
Men and women servants in want of 
work examine these cards, and when 
they decide upon applying for. any posi- 
tion, submit their recommendations to the 
bureau of examination. If these are 
satisfactory the applicant receives a card 
to the prospective employer, good for 
one day only. Should the lady hire the 
servant, she fills up the card with a list 



of duties, the wages, and forms of ser- 
vice agreed upon, and then she returns it 
to the bureau, where it is carefully filed 
for future reference, if necessary. If the 
applicant does not suit, the card is re- 
turned, endorsed "not satisfactory," 
which, of course, indicates that other ap- 
plicants may be sent. No matter how 
great the emergency the new mistress 
cannot expect her servant for one week, 
for the girl must give her old employer 
that length of time to fill her place. 

This law protects alike the employer 
and the employes. The rights of the ser- 
vant include a comfortable home and bed, 
good and wholesome food, and prompt 
and regular payment of wages. In re- 
turn she must perform her duties faith- 
fully, and be strictly honest, obedient 
and respectful during her term of ser- 
vice. Should either party fail to comply 
with these requirements, complaint must 
be made to a magistrate, who investigates 
the charges and makes a decision. The 
offended servant and the offended mis- 
tress cannot settle the matter by parting 
company. No matter how tired of the 
bargain mistress or maid may become, it 
cannot be terminated imtil the time 
agreed upon, except by permission of the 
magistrate. If a servant leaves without 
the knowledge or permission of her mis- 
tress, she is subject to arrest, fine and 
imprisonment. On the other hand, the 
servants' wages are a first lien upon the 
property of the master or mistress. 



<t^ 



Beat. 

Rest is not quitting 

The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 

Of self to one's sphere; 
'Tis the brook's motion, 

Clear without strife; 
Fleeting to ocean. 

After its life. 
'Tis loving and serving 

The highest and best ; 
'Tis onward, unswerving, 

And this is true rest. 



Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow traveler down into the 
dust? 
God pity us all! Time too soon will us 
tumble 
All men together, like leaves in a gust; 
All of us humbled down into the dust. 
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THE NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 

by JBANNBTTB GOLDEN 



The belief that in sleep are revealed 
many things hidden from the common 
daylight is coeval probably with the be- 
ginnings of human history. The sav- 
age cult of spirits and the belief in sur- 
vival after death are traced by modern 
anthropologists to the mysterious visions 
of dreams. The dreamer and the inter- 
preter of dreams are alike held in high 
honour amongst primitive races: and it 
is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that soothsaying by dreams is not even 
yet obsolete in our own and other civil- 
ized countries. 

Now we may claim that the hypothe- 
sis of telepathy has given a new jnean- 
ing to the interpretation of dreams. It 
was no doubt the frequent occurrence in 
dreams of mysterious correspondences 
with things actually happening in the 
world outside the dreamer's mind which 
first called attention to the subject; and 
in sleep, if anywhere, we may expect 
to find traces of the operation of telepa- 
thy, for the quiescence and comparative 
freedom from external disturbance 
which characterize that state are pre- 
cisely the conditions which are indicated 
as favorable to the reception of stimuli 
so weak as are presumably these mes- 
sages from other minds. 

We have evidence, of course, that 
other stimuli, too faint to make their 
presence known in the tumult of our 
waking hours, frequently emerge into 
consciousness in sleep. In t!vs way we 
seem to revert in dreamful sle<:p to a 
more primitive stage of. consciousness 
which was ours, perhaps, far back in 
planetary history, before our lives were 
sharply divided up into alternating per-, 
iods of helpless slumber and waking act- 
ivity. But, though in tile - study of 
dreams we may find interesting and val- 
uable illustrations of the working of 
telepathy, and may hop^ ultimately to 
come upon some clues which may lead 



to the final explanation, the demonstra- 
tion of a supersensuous mode of com- 
munication between mind and mind 
rests primarily, as has already been said, 
upon the experimental results of which 
brief samples have been given in the 
preceding articles. For dream-coinci- 
dences, however striking, can in them- 
selves afford but a slender support for 
the hypothesis ; and that for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, dreams are as 
the sands on the sea-shore in number; 
many persons probably have several 
dreams every night of their lives. St. 
Augustine tells us in his "Confessions'* 
that a wise friend warned him that as- 
trology was a false science. "Of 
whom," said the Saint, "when I had de- 
manded how then could many true 
things be foretold of it, he answered me, 
'that the force of chance diffused 
throughout the whole order of things 
brought this about.' " The force of 
chance still operates, and undoubtedly 
many dream-coincidences must be at- 
tributed to normal causes. Further, 
most dreams leave but a slight impres- 
sion on the mind even of the dreamer; 
and the memory of them is usually very 
vague and elusive. There is a serious 
risk, therefore, that when the partial 
correspondence of a dream with some 
external event comes to be known, the 
details of the indefinite picture preserved 
in the memory may be filled in to suit 
the facts — a process, it may be added, 
which implies no want of honesty on the 
part of the narrator; most of us prob- 
ably "improve" our dreams unconscious- 
ly even on the first telling. The indefi- 
niteness of dream memories comes part- 
ly- from the fact, as already said, that 
the -original impressions are in most 
cases weak; partly from the circum- 
stance that the dream, unlike a vision 
seen with the eyes open, has no relations 
dther in time or space, an4 forms^no 
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part in an associated chain of mem- 
ories. This last objection does not, oi 
course, apply to dreams which occur in 
a brief sleep in the daytime; and it is 
worthy of note that we have in our col- 
lection several remarkable coincidental 
dreams, of unusual vividness, which 
have occurred in such brief moments of 
slumber snatched from the waking 
hours. 

From all this it follows that only those 
dreams are worthy of record in this con- 
nection which were noted down before 
their correspondence with the event was 
known, or which were at least told to 
someone else beforehand. In any case, 
in a dream-story, the interval between its 
occurrence and the committal of it to 
writing should be of the briefest. Again, 
dreams are of little account unless the 
coincidence is very striking, and unless 
the dreams thems^ves are distinguished 
from the common ruck of our nightly 
visitants by some unusual quality — c. g., 
by their superior vividness or by the in- 
tensity of the emotion which accom- 
panies them. 

But even »vhen the dream is well at- 
tested, when the experience was un- 
usually vivid, and the coincidence strik- 
ing, there are many cases in which the 
dream can be explained by normal 
causes. There are, for instance, several 
dreams in our collection dealing with 
lost property; a valuable brooch hidden 
under leaves and loose gravel in the gar- 
den, a box of stolen property secreted 
by burglars in the coal cellar — to quote 
two instances only — have been recov- 
ered through dreams. But in cases of 
this kind it is probable that the dream 
may be founded on slight indications 
actually seen by the eyes, but which 
failed in the crowd of waking sensations 
to gain attention at the time, and did 
not actually emerge into consciousness 
until sleep offered a vacant opportunity. 
Again, we have a case in which a Bank 
Director was awakened from his sleep 
by the noise of a heavy explosion, 
dressed himself, and went out in the 
town to see what had happened. Not- 
withstanding the fact that on that very 
night the safe at a bank thirty miles 
away in which he had a large interest 
was blown up by dynamite, I should 
hesitate, in view of the frequency of un- 
explained noises, to ascribe a dream of 



this kind to telepathy. Again, a neigh- 
bor of mine on the night of June 24-25, 
1894, dreamt that President Camot had 
been assassinated, and told his family 
before the morning paper which an- 
nounced the news had been opened. But 
in a case of that kind it seems possible 
that the information may have reached 
the sleeper in his dreams from the 
shouts of a newsboy, or even from the 
conversation of passers-by in the street. 

The reader will be able to judge for 
himself how far the examples which fol- 
low conform to the standard set up, and 
. how far it is probable that the coinci- 
dences described have been due to nor- 
mal causes. 

In the first case to be quoted, two 
friends, at a distance of some miles from 
each other, bad the same bizarre dream. 
The first account comes to us from Dr. 
Adele A. Gleason, of the Gleason San- 
itarium, Elmira, N. Y. It was written 
in February, 1892: 

The night of Tuesday, January 26, 1892, I 
dreamed between two and three o'clock that 
I stood in a lonesome place in dark woods; 
that great fear came on me ; that a presence as 
of a man well known to me came and shook a 
tree by me, and that its leaves began to turn to 
flame. 

The dream was so vivid that I said to the 
man of whom I dreamed when I saw him four 
days later, "I had a very strange dream Tues- 
day night." He said, "Do not tell it to me ; let 
me describe it, for I know I dreamed the same 
thing.' 

He then without suggestion from me dupli- 
cated the dream, which he knew, from time 
of waking from it, took place at the same hour 
of the same night. 

Adele A. Gleason. 

The account of the second dreamer, 
written at about the same time, is as 
follows : 

208 East Water street, Elmira, N. Y. 

On Tuesday, January 26, 1892, I dreamed 
that in a lonely wood where sometimes I hunt- 
ed game, and was walking along after dark, I 
found a friend standing some ten feet in the 
bushes away from the road, apparently par- 
alysed with fear of something invisible to me, 
and almost completely stupened by the sense 
of danger. I went to the side of my friend 
and shook the bush, when the falling leaves 
turned into flame. 

I was awakened soon after, and noted the 
time from a certain night train on a railroad 
near by, and so am certain that the dreams 
took place at the same hour of same night 

J, R. JOSLYN. 

Dr. Gleason was so impressed by the 
dream that on the following morning 
she made an entry in her diaiJy : "Night 
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of dream. J. R. J." 

It is difficult to suppose that any inci- 
dent in their common waking life could 
have suggested this dream to both per- 
sons, and we are led to infer that a 
kind of nightmare experienced by one 
was transferred by sympathy to the 
other dreamer. 

In the next case a ireal and very 
alarming experience was communicated 
from the mind of one sleeper to the 
other. It will be seen that the dream 
was written down on the morning after 
its occurrence. The narrator, who is 
an Associate of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, is unwilling to have his 
name published. He writes on October 
7, 1900: 

I woke abruptly in the small hours of this 
morning with a painful conviction upon me 
that my wife, who was that night sleeping in 
another part of the house, had burst a vari- 
cose vein in the calf of her leg, and that I 
could feel the swelled place, three inches long. 
I wondered whether I ought to get up and 
go down to her room on the first floor, and 
considered whether she would be able to come 
up to me; but I was only partly awake, 
though in acute distress. My mind had been 
suddenly roused, but my body was still under 
the lethargy of sleep. I argued with myself 
that there would be sure to be nothing in it, 
that I should only disturb her, and so shortly 
went off to sleep again. 

On going to her room in the morning I 
said I had had a horrid dream, which had 
woke me up, to the effect that she had burst 
a varicose vein, of which just now care has 
to be taken. "Why," she replied, "I had just 
the same experience. I woke up at 2:15 feel- 
ing sure that the calf of my leg was bleeding, 
and my hand seemed to feel it wet when I 
put it there. I turned on the light in alarm, 
noticing the time, and wondered if I should 
be able to get up to thee, or whether I should 
have to wake the housekeeper. Thou wast, 
in the dream out which I woke, examining 
the place." 

Though I did not note the hour, 2 o'clock 
is about the time I should have guessed it 
to be; and the impression on my mind was 
vivid and terrible, knowing how dangerous 
such an accident would be. 

Mrs. corroborates as follows: 

I felt twinges of pain in my leg off and on 
in my sleep without being entirely roused till 
about 2:l5 a. m. Then, or just before, I 
dreamt or had a vivid impression that a vein 
had burst, and that my husband, who was 
sleeping in another room, up another flight 
of stairs, was there and called my attention 
to it. I thought it felt wet and trickling down 
the leg as if bleeding, passed my hand down 
and at first thought it seemed wet, but on 
gaining fuller consciousness found all right, 
and that it was not more painful than often 



when I got out and stood on it. Thought 
over the contingency of its actually bursting 
and whether I could so bandage it in that 
case as to make it safe to go up to my hus- 
band's room, and thought I could do «o. 
Looking at my watch found it about 2 :20. 

In the next case also the dream was 
written down within two or three days 
of the occurrence; the vision, it will be 
seen, did not quite accurately correspond 
with the facts, since it confused the 
identity of the two sisters; but this 
scarcely affects the value of the coinci- 
dence. 

Miss C. Qarkson writes on May 8, 
1894: 

On Sunday, May 5 (a slip of the pen for 6) 
my sister and I were boating on the river 
Derwent, in Yorkshire (near Kirkham Ab- 
bey), with a party of friends in a small steam 
launch. Between three and four o'clock in 
the afternoon we had all landed to gather 
cowslips in the fields, and on returning to the 
boat, for some reason, the usual plank for 
landing was not in position, and we jumped 
in turn from the bank on to the flat end of 
the boat. I was the last, and in jumping 
missed my footing and slipped into the jvatcr, 
catching the edge of the boat, however, with 
my hands as I went, and supporting myself 
— so that I was not totally immersed, though 
the water was a good depth where we were. 
Two of the gentlemen rushed forward and 
pulled me out by my arms. I said as I was 
being hauled up, "It is no use pulling so hard, 
you hurt me." One of them said, **We must 
pull, if we are to get you out." I was got on 
to the boat in a very short time and was 
never in any danger. 

We returned to our own home the next 
day, and never mentioned in the slightest way 
the little accident to anyone, lest my father, 
who is a very old man, should be alarmed 
or worried at what had happened. Shortly 
after we returned, my step-mother said to 
my sister, "Have you had an accident on the 
river?" "I? No," said my sister. "Because," 
continued my step-mother, "I had a very dis- 
tressing dream about you last night — I 
dreamt you fell into the river, and I was in 
the boat and got hold of your hair, and tried 
to pull you out. You said, 'Don't pull so hard ; 
you hurt me.' I said, *You had better be 
hurt than drowned.'" 

Then, and not till then, did we tell her that 
one of us really had had an accident precisely 
as she had dreamed, but that her dream had 
made a mistake in the identity of the sisters. 

According to my step-mother's account, my 
father also seemed to have been a little 
anxious and uneasy in his sleep that night, 
and in the morning rather pointedly asked her 
if she had dreamt anything, but said nothing 
further; and nothing was afterwards said to 
him to make him aware of what had hap- 
pened. My step-mother's dream was during 
the night after the accident occurred. 
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Miss Clarkson adds: 

I hsLve asked Mrs. Clarkson if she ever had 
any other dreams of that kind, but she says 
not. 

Miss Clarkson's sister and her step- 
mother give similar accounts of the in^ 
cident. It will be noted that the dream 
occurred in the night following the acci- 
dent; and it may be suggested that it 
was possibly caused by Miss Clarkson 
recalling to her mind at night the pic- 
ture of the accident and her own nar- 
row escape from death. 

If such minor crises as a boating ac- 
cident or the alarm of sudden illness 
suffice to set in motion the telepathic 
energies, it may be anticipated that the 
profoundest crisis of all — the death of 
the agent — will not pass unrecorded. We. 
have, in fact, in our collection numerous 
dreams in which the death of the person 
who figures in the dream is announced. 
I select for reproduction two cases, in 
each of which the occurrence of the 
dream and the conviction of death pro- 
duced in the mind of the dreamer were 
noted down before the actual fact of the 
death was known by normal means. 

The first case is nearly sixty years 
old, but not the less interesting or valu- 
able on that account. The account was 
given us in 1895 by the Rev. E. K. El- 
liott, then rector of Worthing, in Sus- 
sex. Mr. Elliott in his youth had been 
in the navy, and when cruising in the 
Atlantic in 1847 he had a dream, which 
he thus recorded in his diary: "14th 
Jan., 1847. Dreamt last night I received 
a letter from my uncle H. E., dated Jan- 
uary 3rd, in which news of my dear 
brother's death was given. It greatly 
struck me." 

On his return to England Mr. Elliott 
found that his brother, who had been 
ill, but whose death was not expected, 
had indeed died on the date mentioned 
in the diary. Here, it will be seen, the 
dream-warning came several days after 
the death. If the dream was caused tel- 
epathically, we must suppose that it or- 
iginated in the mind of one of the rela- 
tives brooding over their loss. 

In the next case the dream actually 
occurred on the night of the death. My 
colleague, the late Dr. Hodgson, re- 
ceived on the 19th of July, 1897, a letter 
bearing the postmark, New York, July 
17, 11 :30 a. m., from a frierd. Dr. Hol- 



brook. 

Dear Hodgson — Five minutes ago Mr. J. F. 
Morse, who has all his life had dreams which 
were more or less verified later, came to my 
room and said, "I believe my wife died last 
night, for I had a dream of a most remark- 
able nature which indicates it. I shall be able 
to let you know soon, for I shall get word 
at my office when I reach there. I will then 
send you werd." His wife is in a country 
place in Delaware Co., Pa. She is ill, but he 
had no idea she would not live for months, 
as the enclosed letter of July 15 will show, 
but she was ill and would be likely to decline 
slowly and gradually. 

I will get this off or in the mail before I 
hear any more. 

Mr. Morse in his appearance looks like one 
who had just lost a dear friend and is in a 
state of great mental depression, with tears 
in his eyes. . . 

M. L. HOLBROOK. 

On the evening of the same day a tel- 
egram was received announcing that 
Mrs. Morse had died unexpectedly at 
9 :15 on the evening of Friday, July 16. 

The cases so far cited have conformed 
to wha't may be called the normal type 
of a telepathic dream. The agent's 
thoughts appear to have so influenced 
the mind of some friend as to call up in 
dreams an image of the painful or ex- 
citing occurrence with which his own 
mind is preoccupied. But there are 
other dreams in which the experience is 
so vivid and the coincidence so remark- 
able that it is difficult to dismiss them 
as merely the result of accident, but 
which do not admit of so plausible an 
explanation. One is tempted to suppose 
either that a random' telepathic ' shaft 
may at times hit the mark and work its 
effect in the brain of a casual stranger; 
or even that a multitude moved to com- 
mon emotion by some striking disaster 
may set going a wave which shall af- 
fect any susceptible persons within its 
range. 

In the following case which came to 
us from Mr. Wack, an attorney of St. 
Paul, Minn., it would almost seem as if 
the thoughts and feeHngs of the railway 
officials, with all their accompanying 
horror, were reflected in the mind of the 
sleeping lawyer, many miles away. The 
fact that the sleeper was familiar with 
the scene of the tragedy had, it may be 
conjectured, some influence in facilitat- 
ing the communication: 

Court House Street, 

St. Paul. Minn., Sebruary 10, 1892. 
I believe I have had a remarkably experi-v 
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ence. About midnight on the 29th day of 
December, headsore and fatigued, I left my 
study, where I had been poring over unin- 
spiring law text, and, climbing: to my chamber 
door, fell into bed for the night. 

The weird intonation of an old kitchen clock 
fell upon my ears but faintly, as it donged 
the hour of two. The sound of the clock 
chime had hardly died when I became con- 
scious (of) my position in a passenger coach 
on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
road. I was journeying to Duluth, Minne- 
sota, from St. Paul, in which latter place I 
had gone to sleep. I was aware that I had 
been on the train for about four hours, and 
that I was somewhere near the town of Shell 
Lake, Wis., distant from St. Paul about eighty 
miles. I had often been over the road, and 
as I peered through the coach window, I rec- 
ognized, in the moonlight scene, features of 
country and habitation I had seen before. 
We were plunging on, almost heedlessly as 
it seemed, when I fancied I heard and was 
startled from my reverie by a piercing shriek, 
which was protracted into a piteous moaning 
and gasping, as if some human creature were 
suffering some hideous torture. 

Then I felt the train grind heavily to an 
awkward stop. There was a sudden commo- 
tion fore and aft. Trainmen with lanterns 
hurried through my car and joined employes 
near the engine. I could see the lights flash 
here and there, beside and beneath the cars; 
brakemen moved along the wheels in groups, 
the pipe voice of the conductor and the awe- 
stricken cry of the black porter infused a 
livening sense to a scene which I did not 
readily understand. Instinctively I concluded 
that an accident had happened, or perhaps 
that a break to the train had occasioned this 
sudden uprising of trainmen. A minute later 
I was out upon the road bed. The brusque 
and busy search and the disturbed manner of 
the attendants did not propitiate elaborate in- 
quiry rfom a curious passenger, so I was ap- 
peased to be told, in very ugly, snappish Eng- 
lish, that if I had eyes I might see for myself 
that "someone got killed, I reckon." Every- 
body moved and acted in a spirit of stealth, 
and each, it appeared, expected a horrible 
"find." The trucks were being examined from 
the rear of the train forward. Blood splotches 
were discovered on nearly all the bearings 
under the entire train. When the tang 
reached one of the forward cars, all lights 
were cast upon a truck which was literally 
scrambled with what appeared to be brains 
— human brains, evidently, for among the 
clots were small tufts of human hair. This 
truck, particularly, must have ground over the 
bulk of a human body. Every fixture between^ 
the wheels was smeared with the crimson ooze 
of some crushed victim. But where was the 
body, or at least its members? The trucks 
were covered only with a pulp of mangled 
remnants. The search for what appeared of 
. the killed was extended 500 yards back of 
the train and all about the right-of-way with 
no more satisfactory result than to occasion- 
ally find a bloodstained tie. 

AM hands boarded the train, many declaring 
that it was an unusual mishap on a railroad 



which left such uncertain trace of its victim. 
Again I felt the train thundering on through 
the burnt pine wastes of northern Minnesota. 
... On the morrow I — ^who usually forget 
an ordinary dream long before breakfast — 
recounted to the family the details of the 
night's distraction. From my hearers there 
followed only the ordinary comments of how 
ghastly and how shocking the story was as 
told and how strange the nature of the acci- 
dent — that no parts of the body had been 
found. The latter circumstance was, to me 
casualty. 

The evening following the night of the 
dream (December 30), at five o'clock, I re- 
turned to my home, stepped into my study, 
and, as I am in the habit of doing, I glanced 
at a page of the St, Paul Dispatch, a daily 
evening newspaper. It had been casually 
folded by a previous reader, so that in pick- 
ing it up flatly, the article which first fixed 
my attention read: "Fate of a tramp. Hor- 
rible death experienced by an unknown man 
on the Omaha Road. His remains scattered 
for miles along the track by the merciless 
wheels. 

"Duluth, December 30. — Every truck on the 
incoming Omaha train from St. Paul this 
morning was splashed with blood. Trainmen 
did not know that there had been an accident 
till they arrived here, but think some unfor- 
tunate man must have been stealing a ride 
between St. Paul and this city. Trainmen 
on a later train state that a man's leg was 
found by them at Spooner, and that for two 
miles this side the tracks were scattered with, 
pieces of flesh and bone. There is no possible- 
means of identification." 

We have received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Macdonald and Miss Rose Hamilton, 
the three persons to whom Mr. Wack 
related his dream on the following 
morning, full corroboration of his nar- 
rative. 

The last case which I shall quote is 
one of the most interesting in our col- 
lection. It will be remembered that 
William Terriss, the popular actor, was 
stabbed on December 16, 1897, by a man 
called William Archer, who had been 
employed as a super at the theatre, and 
who cherished some imaginary grudge 
against poor Terriss. Terriss was taken 
from the theatre to the Charing Cross 
Hospital, where he died, a quarter of an 
hour later. 

On the evening of the 16th, Miss 
H — -— , a member of the company, told 
a friend of mine of the murder, and 
added that Mr. Lane, understudy to 
Terriss, had related to her in the course 
of the morning, some hours previously, 
a remarkable dream which clearly fore- 
shadowed the tragedy. I at once wrote 
to Mr. Lane, and received Jtbe following 
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account : 

Adelphi Theatre, December 20, 1897. 

In the early morning of the 16th December, 
1897, I dreamt that I saw the late Mr. Ter- 
riss lying in a state of delirium or unconscious- 
ness on the stairs leading to the dressing- 
rooms in the Adelphi Theatre. He was sur- 
rounded by people at the theatre, amongst 
whom was Miss Millward and one of the 
footmen who attend the curtain, both of 
whom I actually saw a few hours later at the 
death scene. His chest was bare and clothes 
torn aside. Everybody who was around him 
was trying to do something for his good. 
This dream was in the shape of a picture. I 
saw it like a tableau on which the curtain 
would rise and fall. I immediately after 
dreamt that we did not open at the Adelphi 
Theatre that evening. I was in my dressing- 
room in the dream, but this latter part was 
somewhat incoherent. The next morning on 
going down to the theatre for rehearsal the 
first member of the company I met was Miss 

H , to whom I mentioned this dream. 

On arriving at the theatre I also mentioned 
it to several other members of the company, 
including Messrs. Creagh Henry, Buxton, Car- 
ter Bligh, etc. This dream, though it made 
such an impression upon me as to cause me 
to relate it to my fellow artists, did not give 
me the idea of any coming disaster. I may 
state that I have dreamt formerly of deaths 
of relatives and other matters which have im- 
pressed me, but the dreams have never im- 
pressed me sufficiently to make me repeat 
them the following morning, and have never 
been verified. My dream of the present occa- 
sion was the most vivid I have ever experi- 
enced, in fact, lifelike, and exactly repre- 
sented the scene as I saw it at night. 

Frederick Lane. 
January 4, 1898. 

At a meeting on the 20th December 
Mr. Lane explained to me that he was 
in the neighborhood of the theatre when 
Mr. Terriss was stabbed on the evening 
of Thursday, the 16th December, 1897. 
and ran to the Charing Cross Hospital 
for a doctor. On his return he looked 



in at tfre piiiJ i L caftOHBt^ ani saw Mr. 
Terriss lying on the stairs as m tkfc 
dream. 

Mr. Carter Bligh and Mr. Creagh 

Henry have written stating that Mr. 

. Lane related his dream in their presence 

on the morning of the 16th December, 

1897. 

The dream, it will be seen, was ap- 
parently prophetic — that is, it preceded 
the murder which it 'represented by sev- 
eral hours. But there is scarcely any 
evidence worth considering for the oc- 
currence of prophetic intimations of any 
kind. 

We are not, however, limited to the 
prophetic interpretation in this case. It 
is at least conceivable that the dream 
was telepathic. But on that supposition 
the only possible agent, it would seem, 
was the one person who had reason to 
foresee Terriss's death — that is, the 
murderer, whose thoughts must surely 
have been brooding long beforehand 
over the contemplated crime. Such an 
interpretation may seem far-fetched, but 
there are other cases which give some 
support to it; and it is, at any rate, less 
irresistible than to conclude that coming 
events can really cast their shadows be- 
fore. For it need scarcely be pointed 
out that, whereas telepathy, if accepted, 
could take its place in the natural order 
with hardly appreciable disturbance of 
our existing scientific system, proof of 
man's ability to foresee the future 
would involve an entire readjustment of 
our present conceptions, not only of our 
own relation to the cosmos, but of the 
nature of the external order itself. 




There be none of Beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee, 
And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me. 
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Iffl Time of Peace 

••• 111 ••« 

by WILLIAM NEWTON NICHOLS 



FEUDALISM ON 5WAN CREEK. 

"Monsieur! Do you not think Mr. 
Snore should give me more as $i for 
to spend for the Fourth of July? 

To the young men without family he 
gave $3, to the married man $^i — but 
my family she got so many children, $4 
is not much moftey for to buy de tor- 
pedo, de firecracker, de rocket, the 
orange and the banana! 

My wife and I we see you have 
a little one widge you on the boat, so 
you will know how de children do not 
understand about money — ^but each 
wants what dey see another have -and 
Alexis and Antoine, who live by me, each 
have only five or six children to buy 
for, while wid $4 I must buy for my 
wife and me, and Marie, and Isabell, 
Httle Joe, Benjamin, Jean Baptiste and 
Catherine, Axie, Suzanne, and Anne, 
Francois Xavier — the rest is big and 
work for deir own white money — and 
so the other chilren have two orange to 
our one, more and bigger banana, and 
can even have lemonade or maybe red 
pop, if the day be hot. 

So I ask Mr. Snore if I may not 
have some dollars more this year, but 
he say: 

"$4 for de married men, dat is the rule 
— if I give you $2 more, it is not $2 
but 200 times $2 which I must give — 
for one man tell another and all say, 
'We got same right as Pete Chevalier !' 
I must pay money for de tax, more as 
last year because of the war for Cuba — 
and should rather give each man $1 less 
as give him more!" 
"So what you think, Monsieur?" 
"Monsieur" gazed around the neat 
cabin, with its well-tilled garden and 
thrifty-looking fruit trees, all betoken- 
ing habitant industry, • and asked: 
"Who owns the place here?" 
"Mr. Snore." 



"Who runs the store down by the 
creek bridge?" 
"Mr. Snore." 

"Who owns the mill where you 
work?" 

"Mr. Snore — and he owns de bank 
at New Baltimore — and say we not need 
to go so far to put money in the bank 
for the sickness and the 'lot* and the 
burial, just leave it on the book, and 
when we want things get them at the 
store — if he don't have them he will 
get them — ^and no matter if we have 
not enough coming on de book, we can 
get them and pay by'mby, when the 
work she is rush. Saturday he mark 
down on the book what so many thou- 
sand staves we have make, on de one 
side de page, on de other how much the 
rent, the groceries, the meat and the 
clothes we have bought — and say to 
the femme: 

" 'See how nice dis dress will look 
wid dose red cheeks of yours !' or, 'Dere 
is a hat now, wid just the right colored 
flowers to look well on you. My, you 
look just like a bride again — and you 
got how many children — thirteen? — and 
not one day older you look than when 
your father bought you your confirma- 
tion dress!' And then he mark de 
dress and de hat in the book and say, 
'Here is some white money for the 
church tomorrow — the good God keep 
you so young looking and strong you 
should give much to His church in re- 
turn. Father Ruet say the church 
should be fix up nice dis year, and the 
cross and the saints regilded.' $1.75 a 
day I make me always, and when de 
rush she comes and we work hard and 
at night, sometimes I make me $2.50, 
$3, and once when I feel fine and work 
very late, $4 — but no odder man ever 
do that! 

"When the roof she leak Mr. Snore 
give me plenty good shingle to fix it, 

o 
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when de paper is dirty he have very 
pretty paper in the store, full of roses, 
which he g^ve the femme to make new 
again — ^but always when we want to go 
Detroit or Algonac, he say: 

" Tor what you go to dose place, loss 
time at the mill, spend the money for 
the carfare and come home all tired out 
and wid de headache and de bad taste 
in your mouth from the poor whiskey 
they sell you on Cadillac Square? If 
you go on the Michigan avenue and 
shake de "Klondike," the bass bartender 
he let you win once, twice, when you bet 
the small money, then get you bet big, 
throw all sixes, and tell you, "Nide 
home on the "Squirrel" which you have 
drunk!' 

"Den you walk all night to get to 
New Baltimore and catch ride on the 
'Hattie' to the mill. 

" 'Nothing what is good for you can 
you buy better or cheaper as in my 
store !" 

If we say we want to go to Algonac 
to see our people what live there, he 
say: 

"Dere*s 'nough Injun now in you 
French habitants — you best keep way 
from Walpole!" 

If I want know how much money 
should be for me on the book, he say, 
"For what you want know now — is dere 



marry or funeral in de family — if so, 
how much you need? If not, come 
some other day when I be not so busy." 

But he is always busy, and mine 
father's father live in dis house, my 
. father live in dis house, and I and my 
femme we live here sixteen year — ^yet 
it is Mr. Snore's. So we want to have 
place of our own, like Americans have — 
and he will not sell nor tell me how 
much money I have to buy! What 
shall I do. Monsieur?" 

A light north wind rippled the quiet 
waters of the blue bay and on the far 
horizon line, past the mouth of the 
Clinton and across L'Anse Cruse, lay 
the smoke-haze that marked where De- 
troit spread its allurement. An empty 
lighter swung at anchor in the shallows 
near the shore and "Monsieur" said, 
pointing to the lighter. 

"If you really want to leave fhe 
Haven and be like other Americans, the 
wind is fair for the city, and bedquilts 
make good sails!" 

When morning dawned the lighter 
was gone and the ancestral cabane 
empty! But whether the Chevaliers 
found free individuality in the noisy, 
crowded city, better than paternal feud- 
alism in the quiet cote on the blue bay, 
"Monsieur" never knew. 
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Tie Pagam Father 

A SIMPLE STORY OF DUTY FAITHFULLY CARRIED OUT. 

by EDWARD GERMAN 



The little holes which seamed his 
rugged Berber face had given him the 
title of the Father of Small-pox, which 
he — after the fashion of his country- 
men, who take all, rain, wind, sun, good 
and bad) fortune, wounds, prison, mu- 
tilation, even death itself, as being 
actual and direct manifestations of the 
Will Divine — had cheerfully accepted, 
and bore as uncomplainingly as he had 
borne the illness from which he took 
his name. Half Pagan, half Moham- 
medan, after the fashion of the race 
from which "most likely sprang St. Au- 
gustine, although he thought himself a 
firm believer, Bu Gidri was employed as 
soldier in the British consulate at Ftz. 
Eh-essed in the Arab clothes which rare- 
ly suit a Berber, for the two races are 
as distinct as are the English and the 
French, ne strove, though mean of 
stature and appearance, to look a swag- 
gerer, and' had grown the two long locks 
on either temple which are the outward 
visible sign of the official of the court. 
His pointed fez, and sword cocked up 
behind in the Arab style, gave him an 
air as of a monkey on a barrel organ. 
Such was his outward mien, but those 
who knew him knew that he was brave, 
staunch, obstinate as a mule, and one of 
those alDle to knock a nail into a plank 
by beating on it with his forehead, and 
then, if the necessity arose, to draw it 
with his teeth. Being a Berber, he had 
the catlike love of places, unknown to 
Arabs, who for the most part live and 
die, as it were on a journey, sleeping 
and dyin^g on the road. Their very cem- 
eteries are often unenclosed, and mere- 
ly set about with pieces of rough stone, 
through which run shortcuts, death- 
traps to horsemen, who, trusting to the 
will of Allah at night, cross them at 
highest speed, knowing that those who 
sleep below the stones all were bold 
riders to a man. 

Withal, Bu Gidri was an honest and 



a conscientious man, one that no gold 
could buy, a thing unknown amongst 
the Arabs, with whom a key of gold 
opens all locks. Slow-witted, but tenac- 
ious of ideas when once they filtered 
through his skull into his brain, those 
who employed him knew him for a man 
to send upon a desperate errand should 
the necessity arise, certain that he would 
reach the place to which they sent him, 
or die upon the quest. 

Though, as a Mussulman, one portion 
of his Hfe was shut from all mankind, 
as with all the Arabs, with whom a 
frank' exterior serves as a water-tight 
bulkhead between them and the world. 
At times, when asked about "his house*' 
— the formula employed by Mussulmen 
when asking after one another's fami- 
lies — he would launch into details, and 
say that "she" was well, and then, pull 
himself up and stammer and drift off 
into praises of his little boy, who he 
^averred, with the innocent fatuity of 
fathers, Mussulman and Christian alike, 
was a wonder. 

To the outward eye, the marvel was 
a dirty little boy in a torn yellow shirt, 
barefooted and black-eyed, and with a 
little close-shaved bullet-head, on which 
you could have struck a match had it 
not here and there been spotted with a 
white eruption, nauseous to behold. But, 
for his reticence about his family affairs 
he quite made up by his garrulity about 
a certain little pacing pony that he had 
bought in the Ait-Yusi country, and 
which he swore could go from Fez to 
Tangier in three days, and that so 
smoothly that he could carry in his hand 
a glass of water and never spill a drop. 
This equine paragon was a cow-hocked 
and fiddle-headed beast, of a light cream 
color with black points, and had an eye 
bloodshot and dangerous-looking, which 
did not in the least beHe his temper, for 
to approach him was to expose oneself 
to be kicked or bitten, or to receive a 
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blow from his fore feet, which if it car- 
ried home would have been fatal, for 
rising up he used to launch his feet into 
the air, just as a boxer hits, and scream 
with fury, if he did not know his man. 
Once saddled and the Moorish bit 
jammed home between his yellow teeth, 
which operation usually entailed tying 
his feet together with a rope, or putting 
on a twitch, he then became as gentle as 
a sheep, after the way of many horses 
in the East. 

Tied to a tree or post, nodding his 
head, with the flies clustered in bunches 
round his eyes, the high red Arab saddle 
towering like a howdah on his back, he 
looked fitted for nothing but to draw 
water from a well. Yet when his mas- 
ter got upon his back, which feat he ex- 
ecuted indifferently from either side, 
holding his gun, full five feet long, en- 
closed in a red case, and drove the edge 
of the sharp Arab stirrup into his belly, 
he pricked his long lop ears and a light 
shone in his red eye which gave a prom- 
ise of interior graces not revealed by his 
exterior, and he impressed you just as 
St. Paul when he had begun to launch 
into his theme must have impressed the 
men of Athens, who had despised the 
ugly little Jew. But, with diefects and 
all, he was the apple of Bu Gidri's eye, 
and though he seldom rode him but for 
powder play, when he would gallop him 
about as if possessed, wheeling and . 
turning him with the strong Arab bit 
just as a gull turns wheeling in the air, 
it yet was his delight to tend him and, 
above all, to talk about his powers. Most 
of his time the horse spent in a yard, 
exposed to rain and snow, up to his fet- 
locks in the mud in winter, and in the 
summer a prey to flies, and screaming 
savagely if any other horse came near 
him, as he laid back his ears. 

His master during the daytime gen- 
erally sat inside the doorway of the 
British Consulate, looking at nothing, 
now and then drinking a cup of sweet 
green tea flavored with leaves of mint. 
His duties sometimes took him to the 
post-office or to some other consulate, 
and now and then mounted upon his 
horse, his gun in hand, he rode behind 
the consul into the country to a picnic, 
his features fixed and quite impression- 
less and his blue cloth "selham," which 
if he had but been an Arab would have 



been draped in graceful folds or flown 
behind him as he rode, swathing his 
body like the clothes which in more 
Christian lands a monkey wears upon an 
organ when it flops up and down as the 
Italian turns the handle which grinds 
the music out. 

Never in all his time of service, which 
had extended over years, had he been 
sick or sorry, or been away upon a Hol- 
iday, so that one morning when he ap- 
peared, expressionless as usual, to ask 
permission to be absent for a week to 
go to Tangier, he got it willingly. 
Thanking the consul in the unceremoni- 
ous way a man returns his thanks in 
countries like Morocco — where, if per- 
mission is not given at once, the man 
who asks usually takes it on himself to 
grant it — he said, as if the thing had 
happened to another, "My son is dead; 
little Hamido whom you knew. I want 
to bury him amongst my people, after 
the fashion of my folk." Without a 
word about the will of Allah, which, had 
he been an Arab, he would have quoted 
gravely, partly to show his faith and 
partly to conceal his grief, he turned 
and left the room. What passed that 
afternoon irl the mysterious interior of 
his house only himself could tell. Early 
next morning, just as the furtive streaks 
of red which split the sky into a sort of 
pattern had appeared, about an- hour be- 
fore the dawn, the sleepy gatewards in 
the dark passage under the massive 
archway of the Babel-Gizeh received his 
salutation as he passed out of the town. 
Mounted upon his pacing nag, his 
gun beneath his thigh, and balancing a 
little bundle wrapped in white rags upon 
the pommel of his saddle, he twitched 
his bridle, and making the pony toss his 
head, and change his feet twice or thrice 
hurriedly before he fell into his pace, 
struck into the road. 

The crenellated walls of Fez, flanked 
here and there by towers, on which 
stood storks asleep upon one leg or flap- 
ping lazily as the dawn slowly crept 
across the sky, ran on the right, and on 
the left a vast flat plain, dotted with 
tents which sprang like mushrooms 
from the sandy soil, extended to a range 
of hills, now wreathed in mist through 
which the scattered houses just ap- 
peared, ghostly and white, and dripping 
with the dew. When he had passed' be- 
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yond the walls he turned, and, looking 
back at Fez, saw it rise from the sandy 
hollows where it lies, transformed and 
glorious, dazzingly white as is a water- 
lily, silent and ghostly in the early morn- 
ing air, with every marking on the 
houses and the mosques so clear and 
well defined that it appeared that he 
could touch them with his hand. Rising 
a little in the saddle, he settled all his 
clothes, and pressed the stirrup in his 
pony's footsteps deadened in the sand, 
struck into a pace between a trot and 
canter, swaying his rider to and fro, just 
like a camel, as he shuffled through the 
sand. 

Muffled in his white haik, which 
swathed him like a mummy, silent and 
sorrowful, bearing his little dusky bun- 
dle balancing between his body and the 
pommel of his high red saddle, the 
pony's footsteps deadened in the sand, 
Bu Gidri passed so quietly through the 
now sunlit plain, that he appeared like 
death on his pale horse, prowling round 
stealthily to mark his sheep. AH day 
he paced along, jerking his pony's 
mouth occasionally after the Arab fash- 
ion, making the bridle ring against his 
teeth when the beast broke his pace or 
seemed to weary, and with his stirrup 
pressed into its side. He passed the 
great red hill, traversing first the sandy 
lanes, hedged on both sid^s with aloes, 
and then the wood of olives, till he stood 
on the ridge, from which Fez looks like 
a mere blotch of dazzling whiteness 
floating in the air. The noonday heat 
caught him close to a brick-arched well, 
beside which springs a palm-tree, with 
its roots in water and its head in fire. 

Lighting down carefully as must a 
man who wears voluminous clothes and 
keeps his slippers on by a perpetual con- 
traction of the feet, he led his horse into 
the shade, balancing carefully the prec- 
ious bundle on the saddle with his other 
hand. Then laying it upon a stone he 
pulled his horse towards him sharply 
by the tail to see if it stood firm and had 
not felt the five hours' steady work upon 
the road. 

Loosening the girths, he put the hob- 
bles on its feet and let it browse upon 
the scanty grass which grew about the 
well. Then sitting dbwn he ate a piece 
of brown and gritty bread, moistening 
his thumb to gather up the crumbs, not 



on accoimt of hunger, but from the 
sacred character bread has amongst the 
Moors, who hold it impious to waste a 
particle of the chief blessing God has 
given man. 

Kief, smoked in a minute and curi- 
ously shaped pipe, the stem of which 
was a light cane about a foot in length, 
carved in concentric patterns, threw him 
into that state of half contemplation, 
half of dreaminess, which overtakes all 
those who fall into the habit, and then, 
rising to drink a little water, he tight- 
ened his girths, bitted his pony, and 
swinging slowly into his high saddle, 
leaned back against the cantle, now and 
then slipping one of his feet out of the 
heavy stirrups to rub iiis stiflFened 
knees, and once again took up his 
march, refreshed by his brief halt. 

Night overtook him at the Hajara 
Cherifa, on the Sebou, where he entered 
a zariba, and, after looking to his horse, 
sat talking of the price of barley, the 
doings of the tribes, always either in re- 
bellion or ready to break out, till the 
food was ready, and after eating heart- 
ily of the wheaten porridge, known as 
coucousou, threw down more barley for 
his horse upon a saddlecloth, and lying 
down close to him, fell into the broken 
sleep usual to horsemen on a solitary 
ride. During the night he awoke occa- 
sionally, and watched his horse munch- 
ing his com, and later standing sleeping, 
resting a leg, and with one ear laid back 
upon his neck. 

I-ong before daylight he had saddled 
up. and joined a caravan to cross the 
river, which lay deep down below the 
village, a mere white ribbon in the mist. 
Slowly the train of horses and of mules, 
followed by a long string of camels, 
slithered and stumbled down the slope. 
At first they crossed a tract of stones, 
on which grew tamarisks, stunted and 
broken by the browsing of the goats, 
then they passed several branches of the 
stream, and lastly entered the main 
channel, which, gray and cold, brawled 
through the stones, affording a precari- 
ous footing for the beasts. 

Pressing in front, Bu Gidri passed 
the river with the water to his saddle 
skirts, the current edging his horse side- 
ways, until he reached the bank. The 
pony scaled it like a cat, and shook the 
water off him like a Newfoundland dog. 
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and as his rider turned to -see the others 
cross, the dawn just lit up the encircling 
hills, making the tops float in the mist, 
mysterious, and looking like extinct vol- 
canoes in the moon. It fell upon the 
rock from which the crossing takes its 
name, of Hajara Cherifa, and showed 
it standing gaunt, a natural obelisque 
upon its plain, a palm tree growing at 
its base, and giving it an air as of a 
temple, raised by nature to some strange 
deity, never known to man. 

Leaving the caravan, Bu Gidri pushed 
on over the stony plain, crossing the 
Ardatz and the Wergha, high up in 
their course, where they present an in- 
finity of little streams, meandering 
through sheets of pebbles, and came by 
noonday with his horse still full of 
strength, to where a stream just issues 
from a ruined Roman wall. Fish played 
about the entrance of the pool, and, as 
the shadow of the horseman fell upon 
the water, darted into the dark recesses 
of the arch. Here he passed the hottest 
hours, waiting for when the sun. the en- 
emy of man in Africa, should fall a little 
— and once again pushed on. 

The heat rose from the stones as from 
a Ume-kiln heated to its extremest point, 
and with his head bowed in his haik he 
still pushed onwards, the sweat dripping 
from off his horse's belly, and drying 
white and saltish on his coat. At times 
Bu Gidri crooned a high-pitched Berber 
song, but always kept a watchful eye on 
the horizon, just as a sailor scans the 
sea, observing nothing near him, but on 
the watch for anything unusual on the 
limit of his view. The setting sun saw 
him just passing down the steep red 
track, from where, amongst the orange 
gardens, Alcazar just appears set in its 
woods and cultivated grounds, a league 
or two away. Fear fell upon him that 
he should find the gates all closed 
against him, for he knew that raiding 
mountaineers from Gibel Zarzar and the 
adjoining hills made the outskirts of the 
town dangerous at night to him who 
sleeps alone. So he pressed on, after a 
good look at his horse, and after feeling 
him sharply in the mouth, to try his 
spirit, with the fixed look and constant 
shogging of the feet, which come upon 
a horseman, all unknown to him, to- 
wards the evening of a long march, 
when there is still a mile or two to do 



before the sun has set. 

Nobly the pacing pony answered to 
his call, switching his scraggy tail, and 
scurrying along the road so smoothly 
that the little bundle scarcely moved, 
just kept in place by a light pressure 
of the rider's handi. He reached the 
Koos, which runs between high banks, 
and where the ford makes a great horse- 
shoe bend, to avoid the fury of the 
stream. Putting its feet together in a 
bunch the pony slithered down the 
muddy bank, and in a moment Bu Gidri 
found himself contending with the flood. 
The men who hang about the ford to 
help the passers-by and to point out the 
passage, had returned to town, leaving 
the river desolate, gray, foaming, and 
broken into rapids here and there, the 
outer one of which was certain death to 
the unwary horseman who essayed to 
Cross. Carefully fixing both his eyes 
upon a tree which stood out on the fur- 
ther bank, he spurred his pony into the 
deeper water, which in the twilight 
seemed about to overwhelm him as it 
banked up upon the weather side, and 
flowed across the saddle for a step or 
two. Then suddenly it shallowed, and 
entering the slack water Bu Gidri 
waded to the bank, and, coming out 
amongst the orange gardens on the top, 
set his horse galloping, and did not stop, 
till he came to the gate, which he found 
just about to close, and passed into the 
town just as the call to evening prayer 
rang out from the high towers cased in 
dark metallic tiles, which rise like light- 
houses from the flat sea of yellow 
houses and the thatched negro huts. But 
sixty miles were left to ride, so he slept 
well, and rising early took his way 
across the black alluvial plain, where 
by the Wad M'hassen runs the long 
bridge which marks the battlefield on 
which the ill-fated King of Portugal 
was slain, although some look for him 
still to come back and claim his kingdom, 
after three hundred years. Knowing he 
now could reach his village in good time 
Bu Gidri rode along less anxiously, his 
pony eating the road, as say the Arabs, 
like clockwork, pacing so steadily that 
his master never felt the pace, which 
seemed to skim the surface pf the 
ground just as a sledge flies on the sur* 
face of the snow. Towards evening hf^ 
crossed the Ackbal Hamara, leading his: 
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horse down the steep, craggy track that 
goes down to the plain. He passed Ain 
Dallia. and then in an hour more, upon 
a little hill, rode into the sea breeze, 
which seemed like coming into paradise 
after a day or two in hell. 

He reached his village outside Tan- 
gier just at nightfall and dismounted at 
a house. Almost at daybreak he was 
afoot with one or two companions and 
an old woman whom he. had hired to 
wail beside the grave. With hoes they 
hacked a hole in the rough stony village 
cemetery, and quite impassively Bu 
Gidri laid the bundle in the grave; the 



woman broke out into a shrill, ear- 
piercing lamentation, and the brief cer- 
emony was at an end. All day he 
lounged about Tangier smoking a pipe 
or two of kief, and drinking tea occa- 
sionally just to show he was in town. 
Next morning saw him on the road, and 
on the eighth day after leaving Fez the 
consul, going to his office, found him at 
his post seated at the front door, and 
with an air as of a man who has per- 
formed a duty, sheepish but still self- 
satisfied, and a little blackened by the 



sun. 




Persoial Opiiioils on Current Eyents 



Jolm Mltch«ll on Btrikmrn and th* l^alior 
Forward Movsment. 

"There is no one phase of our industrial 
life so much discussed and so little under- 
stood as the strike. It is not true that un- 
ions are organized for the purpose of 
striking. A strike is resorted to when un- 
avoidable to secure better conditions of 
life. The prevalence of strikes is grossly 
exaggerated. A strike lasts, generally 
speaking, twenty-three days, but the aver- 
age worker peacefully carries on his busi- 
ness for thirty years without the interrup- 
tion of a^ strike. More men are killed in 
election brawls than in all the strikes for 
the last twenty years, but no one advocates 
that elections should be abolished. Strikes 
and lockouts will become less frequent 
when employer and employe come to un- 
derstand each other. The trade union 
movement is neither revolutionary nor de- 
structive. It seeks not to disrupt society 
or the institutions of our country. Its 
purposes are constructive, its work evolu- 
tionary, and it makes for the perfection of 
society. It seeks the wider and more 
equitable distribution of wealth in order 
that all our people may be enabled to de- 
velop to their highest and best possibili- 
ties. The movement will be helped on in 
days of prosperity and retarded in days of 
idversity. There can be no doubt that the 
movement is onward and upward. Said 
that great humane philosopher, Thomas 
Carlyle: 'This that they call the organiza- 
tion of labor is the universal vital problem 
of the world.' " 



Court in the D. & M. railroad case is a 
great victory for the state railroad com- 
mission. The decision settles the question 
whether the commission is vested with the 
power to fix rates. In the particular case 
it was not a question of making an entire 
new rate in one sense, but rather to lower 
rate. However, the opinion gives us the 
right either to lower or raise freight rates, 
a power which we have always supposed 
we had, yet were not certain. The decis- 
ion will mean that several fights now being 
put up by railroads in attempts to prevent 
the commission from changing rates will 
be dropped, as already manifested in com- 
munications received by us. It is the 
greatest victory the commission has ob- 
tained since I have been a member." 



■tat« maUxoad CkmuniMlon Can T\x Bataa. 
Daolaraa Obalxmaa Olaagow. 

'The recent decision of the Supreme 



WUson WUl Pnrlf y FoUtica, Baya Jiidr» Waat- 
cott. Who Nominatad Blm. 

"Time and circumstance have 'at every 
crisis during the ages evolved a genius, a 
man who is more than an ordinary man, to 
wield the reins of power, to fight for right 
and against wrong, to honor truth and de- 
cry evils, and destiny has laid her hand 
upon Woodrow Wilson to pilot the ship 
of state of this nation, through the greatest 
national crisis this country has ever known, 
excepting possibly the civil war. Wilson 
is about to purify politics to an extent en- 
tirely unforeseen and to plant the business 
affairs of the nation upon a stand where 
they will realize ' morality, integrity and 
right in all relations. 

"Newspapers are the most efficient 
agents of modern times for promoting the_ 
widespread knowledge of veracity and thjB[g 
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placing of truth before the people in its 
correct light. This agency cannot be over- 
estimated, either by letters or figures." 



CioTMnior Wllaoa Favoni IkmaI Optloii. 

"I am in favor of local option. I am a 
thorough believer in local self-government 
and believe that every selfgoverning com- 
munity which constitutes a social unit 
should have the right to control the mat- 
ter of the regulation or of the withholding 
of licenses. 

"But the questions involved are social 
and moral and are not susceptible of being 
made parts of a party program. Whenever 
they have been made the subject matter of 
party contests, they have cut the lines of 
party organization and party action athwart 



to the utter confusion of political action in 
every other field. They have thrown every 
other question, however important, into the 
background and have made constructive 
party action impossible for long years to- 
gether. So far as I am myself concerned, 
therefore, I can never consent to have the 
question of local option made an issue be- 
tween political parties in this state. My 
judgment is very clear in this matter. I do 
not believe that party programs of the 
highest consequence to the political life of 
the state and of the nation ought to be 
thrust on one side and hopelessly embar- 
rassed for long periods together by making 
a political issue of a great question which 
is essentially non-political, non-partisan, 
moral and social in its nature.** 



Fall lilltaery 



ADVANCE NOTES FROM THE MILLINERY. TRADE REVIEW 

by FASHION 



While it is a trifle early to predict just 
what is going to be most popular for the 
coming season, a number of interesting 
styles are being brought out each day 
that will prove of interest. Many of 
these include fancy ostrich effects, para- 
dise mounts, pheasant and heron effects. 
While the present prediction is for a big 
feather season the general opinion is that 
fancy ostrich, in all the beautiful com- 
binations of colors and shadings, will be 
in the lead. Combinations of ostrich and 
numidi, which by the way, has lost none 
of its popularity and will be seen on 
many of the smart fall tailored hats, 
form an unusually effective contrast, as 
do such combinations as numidi and 
pheasant. The pheasant fancy in the soft 
shades of brown and gold, which may be 
used to such good advantage, will be 
largely seen on tailored hats. In fact, 
any high-up-in-the-air trimming prom- 
ises to find much favor. For plain tail- 
ored hats many new small fancies in 
bright color combinations are being 
brought out. The narrow ostrich band, 
used on the edge of the brim of many 
of the fall models, are wonderfully at- 
tractive. Flat bands of this style trim- 
ming are used for entire facings on small 
hats. These bands are also seen under- 



neath the brim next to the face, which is 
exceedingly effective in softening the en- 
tire lines of the hat besides beautifying 
it. 

NEW OSTRICH FEATHER EFFECTS FOR FALL 
MILLINERY. 

Defrise ostrich in such combinations 
as white and emerald green, or the beau- 
tiful new fuchia tints, is an* effective as 
well as very fashionable trimming. A 
new model shows the use of this trim- 
ming on a large white silk hatters' plush 
mushroom shape, having, a black velvet 
facing. The ostrich band is used grace- 
fully around the crown of the hat, and is 
finished with a high cockade of the same 
material. 

Clusters of small tips in various com- 
binations of colors lend a smart air to a 
number of the new fall models. The use 
of ostrich on the under brim is shown on 
a large purple mushroom velvet hat, hav- 
ing a gray velvet facing and a gray os- 
trich band running more than half the 
length of the brim. The top of this 
model is entirely without trimming. 

WINGS TO BE POPULAR ON FALL HATS. 

Reports from Paris are to the effect 
that wings will be largely used this fall, 
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in many cases taking the place of the 
paradise where its price is prohibitive. 

Pasted wings and fancies, placed on 
the crown and extending high into the 
air, will be seen on a number of the smart 
tailored hats. The mercury wing is par- 
ticularly good style, as in the case of a 
small blue corduroy turban, which shows 
a blue and mustard colored breast used 
partly around the brim, which is com- 
pleted by a collar of the corduroy. A pair 
of mercury wings to match are shown 
placed on the crown, giving the height. 

MATERIALS FOR FALL HATS. 

Hatters' plush is used on quite a few of 
the fall hats. A model is shown having 
the entire crown and part o£ the brim of 
this material. A pleated band of gold 
colored satin about six inches wide forms 
the brim, with a high pleasant fancy at 
the side. 

Beaver cloth is also noted on the tail- 
ored hat. Heavy diagonal silk faille is 
shown as a new feature for facings and 
trimmings on the fall hats, coming in 
such combinations as white and taupe, 
black and white, black and cerise, black 
and orient, and others. This fabric is 
being sold in large quantities to the manu- 
facturers and promises to be very 
popular. 

Dresden taflFeta is also shown, used 
mostly for bows, and is decidedly effec- 
tive with the black background on which 
are placed tiny French bouquets. Art 
silk, a two-toned color effect, is shown 
for trimmings and bids fair to become 
popular. 

Oriental Roman stripe plush is to be 
seen, bringing out all of the beautiful 
Oriental Durbar colors. 

FALL HATS FOR THE CHILDREN. 

The kiddies are not forgotten in the 
making up of materials for their head- 
wear. There is a cotton seal plush in 
white and colors suitable for children's 
hoods and caps, as well as for brims of 
ladies' hats, for the entire hat or for tur- 
ban effects. 

Velvet manufacturers tell us that great 
quantities of black velvet have been sold 
ahead, not only for the making of pressed 
velvet hats but for trimming, and also for 
drapery effects. Of course, ribbons will 
be utilized to no little extent. Satin and 
moires are again to the fore. The latter 



will be the favorite of the two items. All 
these items, especially in piece goods, will 
be represented in the manufactured hats, 
in plain shapes, tailored hats, pattern hats, 
trimmed hats, as well as in the stock of 
the millinery jobbers. 

Moire used as facing and trimmings 
will be featured widely for early fall. 
Moire ribbon, both narrow and wide, is 
shown, from which is developed many 
new and interesting high ribbon cockades. 
An imported model that was seen by the 
writer shows the use of mustard-colored 
moire ribbon forming a stunning high- 
pleated fancy with a base of the shirred 
moire ribbon. Another clever use of this 
ribbon about two inches wide is noted, 
forming a succession of flat bows, which 
are placed in a high standard of velvet of 
the same shade as the ribbon, making a 
simple but effective trimming. 

MAKING THE FALL AND WINTER HAT. 

Among the hat shapes that are being 
shown by manufacturers for the forth- 
coming fall and winter season are varioub 
styles in white wools with velvet flanges, 
also some of the high shades known as 
pastel shades, in the same lines. These 
are especially for misses and children. 
Many are trimmed with sashes, scarfs, 
grosgrain ribbon bands and bow effects 
and some of the brims have rolled or 
cable edges. 

One of the new features in a wool felt 
hat is termed iridescent wool, which has 
the appearance of a changeable effect, 
and imitates high grade velours. A pat- 
ent has been applied for this particular 
make of goods. 

Beavers, with cable edges in white and 
colors in two-toned effects, are presumed 
to be the leading article, but that remains 
to be seen. 

Bright finished wools in all the colors 
of the rainbow, and in all shades, trim- 
med and untrimmed, with plain and cable 
edges, is another strong feature of the 
season. 

Some of the new wool hats have the 
flanges and bands in contrasting colors, 
worked or dyed in the material, having 
the appearance of another material, but 
all made in the one piece. 

Brush felt effects are likewise a feature 
of the season. Some of these appear in 
two-tone combinations and are^wry orefr- 
ty in the children's line?, d by vjOOQIC 
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Plain furs, or. French felts, as they are 
always termed by th^ trade, are likely to 
have an inning this season. They are 
made in all grades, and in great variety 



of shapes. 

Another feature is pointed fox goods, 
giving the appearance of the familiar 
camel's hair hats of several seasons ago. 




Loig Bistamce lias possibilities for Eyery 

Retell Merctant 



It makes no difference whether you 
are a large retailer or a small one, there 
are new possibilities for you to extend 
your trade by means of toll telephone 
calls in and out of your store. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

Every retail house with representative 
stocks in places of 10,000 population and 
upward can do a jobbing business with 
country merchants and cross-roads ped- 
dlers. This is merely a matter of can- 
vassing such trade by telephone and ar- 
ranging for quick shipments of gopds to 
take care of telephone orders. 

It applies not only to small lots of 
staple groceries or dry goods to fill out 
the country dealer's assortments, but can 
be used to make him a salesman for 
more costly goods that he does not carry 
in stock. Show him the possibilities of 
being able to fill an order for a piano, 
a sewing machine, a harvester, a steam 
heating plant, a cream separator, a gas- 
oline engine over the telephone. He has 
inquiries for such goods, or can develop 
them. Telephone him, get acquainted, 
post him on points and prices, and make 
him your sales agent. 

Suppose there is an exceptional op- 
portunity to get staple goods at a quan- 
tity price. You cannot handle the whole 
quantity yourself, but the price is es- 
pecially advantageous, and widens your 
profit on something that sells all year 
round. What is easier than to call up 
retailers in outlying towns and selling 
them a portion of the goods? They 
are beyond your selling territory for 
most of these small staples, and there- 
fore not to be considered competitors. 

The hardware man knows exactly 



at what time of year farmers are getting 
ready for work requiring machinery or 
tools that he sells. He can call them up 
two or three weeks -in advance and re- 
mind them to order repair parts or ad- 
ditional machinery needed for harvest- 
ing, planting, threshing. 

The retail clothier can work up long 
distance telephone trade in children's 
wear a week or two before the public 
schools open. 

The feed stores can arrange too to 
concentrate purchases when the markets 
oflfer favorable prices. 

The plumber and steamfitter can take 
the initiative in developing business, in- 
stead of supinely bidding in competition 
with others on the jobs that have de- 
veloped themselves, and by securing 
contracts in the same town, send his 
men into territory that he is not able to 
touch under present conditions. lie can 
use the long distance telephone to make 
business in the dull spring season, quot- 
ing exceptional prices and keeping his 
work-force together through the slack 
part of the year, usually so dis- 
organizing. 

The coal dealer can add to his local 
sales by calling up farmers, quoting 
them prices on fuel less delivery cost, 
and filling the wagon-box of every 
farmer who is going home after selling 
a load of grain or hogs. 

The grocer and butcher can take or- 
ders for supplies during the harvest and 
threshing seasons, when the farmers 
have extra hands to feed, and can or- 
ganize groups of buyers in the country 
who will take and distribute regular 
shipments of fresh meats and supplies./[g 
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Any disadvantage of poor location or 
small local demand can be offset by in- 
telligent use of salesmanship over the 
long distance telephone, and when this 



dixect, quick contact is maintained with 
people in the outlying districts mail order 
competition can be successfully met and 
overcome. 



Plays aid Players 

by W. W, AULICK 



Perhaps never before have so many 
different sections of the globe been 
witness to the arduous work involved 
in the preparation of a stage spectacle 
of the first magnitude than in the pres- 
ent instance of the forthcoming presen- 
tation of "The Daughter of Heaven" 
at the Century theater, New York. 

In the little town of Rochefort, in 
the Basque country and at the foot of 
the Pyrennes, Pierre Loti, one of the 
authors of the play, and George C. 
Tyler, representing The Liebler Co., the 
play's producers, are at present en- 
gaged in daiy conference over the de- 
tails of staging. In London, George 
Egerton (Mrs. Coding Bright), is put- 
ting the finishing touches on her Eng- 
ish adaptation, keeping in touch with 
the progress of the others concerned 
in the production through Frederick 
Stanhope, stage manager of the theater 
at which "The Daughter of Heaven" 
is to be played. Hugh Ford, the stage 
director, under whose supervision the 
dreams of the authors are to be visual- 
ized, is working out his problems in his 
native California, far away from the 
job-hungry mob of actors, who have 
heard that there are to be four hundred 
parts in the new play. 

In Milan, Italy, in the workshop of 
the foremost theatrical costumer of the 
world, the designs for many of the 
five hundred costumes to be required in 
the production have already been drawn. 
In an obscure comer of Europe sits a 
famous musician, writing entre-acts 
music for the drama, though he refuses 
to let his name be used in connection 
with the production, until he has assured 
himself that he has succeeded in catch- 
ing the dreamy yet convincingly Chinese 
atmosphere of the original work. In 



China, the locale of the play, a princess 
of the blood is compiling a careful rec- 
ord of the ritual and ceremonial of the 
imperial court, so that the scenes in the 
palace may be faithfully enacted. From 
there has just returned the American 
journalist sent by The Liebler Co. to 
Pekin and Nankin, to secure photo- 
graphs, sketches and descriptions of the 
actual scenes of the play, as well as a 
full set of Chinese musical instruments 
and such properties as it would be diffi- 
cult or impossible to reproduce here. 

In Australia, a popular actress is 
struggling to be released from con- 
tracts that will enable her to appear, in 
an important part in the play to which 
she is particularly well suited. In New 
York, the preparatory activity is to be 
discerned in several places. At the 
studio of the scenic artists, Gates & 
Morange, who painted the beautiful 
"Garden of Allah" scenery, the scenes 
representing the interior of the* palace 
is being prepared from photographs and 
authentic models. In a store-house in 
Jersey City, the scenes representing the 
Tartar wall, to be used in the big battle 
scene, is being built. At the Century 
theater itself, in the wardrobe depart- 
ment, materials are being gathered 
against the return of Carramba in Aug- 
ust, that the work of costuming the 
spectacle may be carried out without 
loss of time. 

On the stage of the theater itself, the 
electricians are experimenting with the 
effects of various blue and violet lights 
upon bits of canvas painted in shades 
of grey and slate, in order that a stun- 
ning moonlight effect may be obtained 
for the battle scene. And finally, in 
the lost dynasty. 

"In this I was v^^tiiMCCj^ssful, though 
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her little tower of ivory, on the top 6f 
a Paris apartment house, Judith Gau- 
tier, collaborateur with Pierre Loti in 
writing the play, sits engrossed in 
astronomical calculations, figuring out 
the most auspicious moment in the lat- 
ter part of September for the premier 
of the play. 

While the production of "The Daugh- 
ter of Heaven" is still one month off, 
there are already over ninety people 
spending the bulk of their time in its 
preparation. It is inconceivable that a 
spectacle of such proportions can be 
staged at an initial cost of less than 
$100,000, and it is not improbable that 
the total may exceed this amount con- 
siderably. (Ihice produced it will re- 
quire another year of record-breaking 
business, such as that enjoyed by its 
predecessor, "The Garden of Allah," to 
meet the expense of maintenance. The 
gamble involved is one for high stakes, 
yet the chances seem all in favor of the 
producers. The American public has 
time and again indicated a partiality 
for spectacle built upon mammoth lines. 
The authors, in this instance, are both 
of the highest literary attainments, one 
being a member of the French academy 
and the other the only woman to be 
admitted to the Academy de Goncourt. 
And the story — on which everything 
hinges — seems to be comparable to that 
which, of all stories, has enjoyed the 
greatest popular vogue, that of "Romeo 
and Juliet," retold in settings that are 
both interesting and bizarre. 

Just at present, interest in the pro- 
duction centers in the return of Hey- 
wood Broun, the newspaper man sent 
to China by the management. Mr. 
Broun returned from his 15,000 mile 
journey last week with some 800 photo- 
graphs, besides the unusual baggage that 
has been mentioned. On his arrival, he 
gave out the following description of his 
trip: 

"I made extensive visits to Pekin 
and Nanking, the scenes of The Daugh- 
ter of Heaven.' In the latter city my 
task was that of an investigator rather 
than that of reporter and recorder. In 
writing the play Pierre Loti has taken 
advantage of a Chinese tradition that 
has been tenderly nursed by the patriotic 
Chinese ever since the overthrow of 
the native or Ming dynasty by the in- 



vading Tartar or Manchus, some 250 
years ago. This tradition held that in 
some obscure comer of China, which 
until recently has been a country of 
great distances and impassable barriers, 
the defeated Mings still maintained 
their ancient dynasty, surrounded by a 
court oo less magnificent than that of 
Pekin, awaiting the day when smolder- 
ing patriotism would burst into a flame 
and drive out the usurper. 

"Loti declares this secret court at 
Nanking, now a three days* journey 
from Pekin. Had such a court existed, 
it is inconceivable that recent events 
should not have brought it to the light. 
Still the tradition is so persistent, that 
it is more than probable that some such 
court was maintained for many years 
after the overthrow of the Mings. It 
was my duty to explore the grounds to 
discover what traces, if any, existed of 
I must confess that I got my material 
from a source not anticipated — the thea- 
ter. In rooting up all things that would 
keep alive the memory of the Mings, 
the Manchus made one fatal error of 
omission. All Chinese plays date back 
to the days of the Ming glory, and it 
was the theater that spread the watch- 
word of the late revolution, *Down with 
the Manchu.' And it was in the dress- 
ing room of a theater that I secured 
faithful reproductions of the costumes 
of a Ming empress, a Ming viceroy and 
Ming warriors. 

As to the scenes in the Manchu court 
and on the battlefield, my task was an 
easy one. As the Manchu nobleman, 
recently rolling, in wealth and power, is 
now stripped of both, I was able to 
drive some bargains with persons lately 
of high prestige in the empire. I visited 
the Summer Palace, the Temple of 
Heaven and other scenes to figure in the 
play, and was able to photograph spots 
which a year ago would have been in- 
accessible — even to an Amreican news- 
paper man. 

"In Pekin my researches were con- 
ducted to the accompaniment of con- 
tinuous rifle-fire in those sections of the 
city where the riots were in progress. 
One of the most remarkable things in 
The Daughter of Heaven' to me, was 
the accuracy with which events that 
have actually transpired since^ere -fore- 
casted." igitizedbyCnOOgle 
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Commemorating the Victory of Oencrai John Sullivan and his army over 
the Indians, Tories and British Regulars near Elmlra, N. Y. 

by JOSEPH I. C. CLARKE 

Poet, Joarnalist, Aathor 



A spirit walked the smiling hills of morn, 
And over the waving forests at her feet 
The wild harps of the summer winds played 

sweet; 
And the riverg sang, now loud, now low, 
While the valleys echoed to their flow. 
The lake flashed silver laughter back 
To the flaming sun on his mounting track, 
For joy that another day was born. 

The spirit gazed from her calm, clear eyes, 
And she saw the morning mists arise 
To melt like a pray'r in the August skies. 
The wild sharp scent of the mountain pine 
Like the breath of Freedom her bosom 

filled, 
As dewdrops clinging to branch and vine 
Shed diamond spray by the night distilled. 
And higher she rose in the fields of air 
Till the broad expanse touched the ocean's 

rim, 
Then northward turned her glance to where 
The mountains lifted their foreheads dim; 
West with the prairies spread beyond. 
Then southward glanced where, bole and 

frond, 
Arose the wide-plumed palm. 
And it all breathed joy in its morning 

hymn, 
And her lips replied in a golden psalm: 

"Lord of the worlds, the stars, the suns, 
Within whose web existence runs, 
And all stands open to thy ken. 
If thou hds given this world to men. 
Let it, O Father, ever be 
A world of the true, a world of the free, 
Where hearts may Jove and souls aspire. 
And Faith pile high its altar fire. 
Knowing no other God than thee." 

Bathed in the glory that upon her shone. 

The spirit still prayed bravely on: 

"I see through a tangled, wooded glen 

The glint of weapons shine. 

And a long array of stalwart men 

Marching in warlike line. 



They stretch 'twixt the hills from crest to 

crest, 
Their sweat is thick upon brow and 

breast, 
Their muskets trailing low. 
They peer through the forest round about 
For pitfalls of the foe. 
Their horses tug at the traces stout 
Of cannon rumbling slow. 
And swarms of boats and rustic floats 
Down the babbling river come. 
And I catch the thrilling of bugle notes 
And the rolling of the drum. 
On through the thickets a way they trace; 
They pause at the river's bars. 
They follow a man of the Fighting Race, 
And he follows a flag of stars." 



Thus Sullivan, with battle-flag outflung. 
Marched grimly by the banks of the 

Chemung; 
Vengeance his mission, a mandate to 

destroy: 
Death to the slinking murderers who crept 
By night upon our settlers as they slept, 
And slew them — woman, girl and boy — 
By the blazing of their log-built homes, 
Carved from the age-old wilderness 
Where the Susquehanna foams. 
Savage and Tory in a pact of shame: 
Plunder and scalps for the Indian braves, 
A dance of murder, a path of flame. 
And the pride of trampling white men's 

graves. 
For the Briton a grip on the mighty West, 
An empire! if Freedom should win the rest. 

But Washington clear in his ample view 
(While he faced the English beside the sea) 
Four thousand men from his scant force 

drew. 
This their warrior warrant to be: 
To pierce the wilderness through and 

through; OCjIp 

To hunt out the recreant Tory crew;^^^"^^ 
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To burn and waste where the Indians 

hived 
Till they knew that no murder-treaty 

thrived 
Where the flag stars shone and the eagle 

flew. 
For leader he singled a true-souled man, 
Brave of the brave — ^John Sullivan. 

There be those who strive for the hero's 

meed, 
And storm the hilltops of endeavor 
With the onrush of one blazing deed, 
And win to live forever. 
And there be those of a hundred flights, 
As bold of hand and high of spirit. 
Who charge with eager feet the heights 
Of victory and merit, 
Only to hnd high fortune fail, 
And foes and forces new assail. 
Yet, beaten down, such grace inherit. 
That at the foot, still constant, true. 
They bare their sabres to ascend anew. 

John Sullivan was of these last. 

No thrice-crowned child of battle-rapture 

he, 
But when he threw his law books by 
And life and fortune for his country cast 
That she should rise up free. 
His sword shone dazzling in the front of 

war, 
And over many a field 
He saw the Briton and the Hessian yield 
Or 'fore his onset turn and fly. 

Oft at his stern-browed Leader's feet. 
He. learned to hearken to the true-man's 

call: 
That men upon the battledores of fate 
Have but their Souls, their lives. 
Hither and thither thrown; advance, 

retreat; 
Smiting or falling, laden, ay, with gyves. 
They must be single-minded to be great. 
The cause they follow is their all. 

The column writhes along its hard-won 

trail 
In swelter of the noonday heat. 
When a forest scout comes hurrying down 
On noiseless, moccasined feet. 
"At the river's bend an Indian town, 
A score of rough-hewn huts tricked out 
With barbarous colors, blue and brown. 
But none make answer to our shout." 
And Sullivan's face went death-like pale. 
On his brow a deepened frown. 
"Burn it to ashes; let the flames outspread 
Till their fields are bare," he hoarsely said. 
'Twas quickly done. 
And the smoke still hung o'er the blasted 

vale. 
When Sullivan gloomily rode ahead 
In the blood-red setting of the sun. 

Night, and the burning embers mock the 

stars; 
Morn, and the ashes all are gray; 



The soldiers toiling on the forest way; 

The boatmen ooling at the river's bars. 

Sudden the rifles' stinging crack, 

Shot after shot on the hot, dense air. 

The scouts once more come hurrying back 

Through the forest's dark defiles. 

"The game we're hunting's at bay up there. 

They've built them a breastwork of brush 

and logs 
From river to creek on a rising ground — 
A thousand of Indians and Tory dogs." 
And Sullivan shortens his rein and smiles. 



The riflemen, gaunt, lank pioneers. 

Are rushed to the front, a sparse, fierce line. 

'*Amuse them, lads, till the trap is sprung." 

A hill is found for the cannoneers 

To sweep the curve of the Chemung, 

And Poor and Clinton are marched to the 

right 
Behind the woodland screen 
To strike the foe in the flank. 
The rifles ring by the river bank 
In stealthy, deadly frontier fight. 
The aides are moving to and fro. 
While Sullivan hastily gathers his might 
To strike the frontal blow. 

Behind the heavy barricade, 

Foyr hundred Tory picaroons 

Have here the chance they boastful prayed. 

Till now unheard, 

And with them, hapless dupes of fate. 

A thousand Iroquois crouch and wait 

Theyandenaga's word. 

On white men's throats to pay the red 

man's debt 
In scores of lives. 
They fondle their crown muskets, and they 

whet 
Their scalping knives. 

A cannon booms; another and another 

rolls, 
Till the valley quakes with the thundrous 

roar — 
Thunder the red man never heard before. 
The crashing round-shot and the rattling 

grape 
Tumble the breastwork till its timbers 

gape. 
Taking their toll of souls. 
Tory and Indian rise and flee pell-mell, 
As Poor comes charging on the frantic 

rout — 
A chase and a race for a hiding place 
Till the scattering mob on-stumbling blind, 
A grave or a shelter in the forest find. 

Sullivan views the quick-swept field with 

scorn; 
The buglers call in the outflung men; 
The torch is laid to the Indian's corn. 
The column takes the rough trail again. 
Through the virgin forest it hews a path. 
And the breath of the young Republic's 

wrath 
Goes up in a cloud of smoke by day. 
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And pillars of fire by night, For this their goal where vengeance might 

Like Israel in the wilderness of old, expire — 

Filling the wild things with affright. The red man's homeland doomed to flame 

While the red men far through the forest and spoil. 

flee. Silent of man but eloquent of toil. 

So, Sullivan out of the savage wold Pity still whispers, bidding Duty fail. 

Comes on the valley of the Genesee But Duty sounds its loud insistent call, 

In its glory of tasseled gold, And swift the bannerets of ruthless fire 

Swaying in beauty, mile after mile out- Have down the smiling valley waved. 

rolled. Fields, houses, granaries and orchards, all 

Are blotted out beneath the smoky pall. 

Leader and men stand fast and gaze, Deep from the forest rises one long wail. 

In pity and amaze, Vengeance is sated, and the West is saved. 



When Cupid plays the Caddie 

There wander to the links 
A winsome lass and laddie 

At whom he smiles and blinks. 
He cares not how they foozle 

Xor kiss at leading oflf — 
He makes them all bamboozle 

In love's great game of golf. 
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. by KA THBRINB CLARE 



I was born in the wardhouse over- 
looking the narrow bridge of gray stone 
that spans the Loar; and the nurse — 
so she often said — carried me straight 
to the window to look out upon my 
inheritance. The wardenship of the 
bridge had been in the family for two 
hundred years, since six of my ances- 
tors fell there covering the retreat of 
their king, who, with royal gratitude, 
had granted to John Rix, whose name 
T bear, and to his lineal descendants, the 
right to take toll of all who passed so 
long as the bridge stood. 

Old age had come upon it in my day, 
and it was held together rather by the 
weight of the stones, and the moss and 
weeds which clung around them and 
filled their joints, than by the crumbling 
mortar. Often, as a boy, I watched 
avyesomely as it shook in the winter 
\vind; and it trembled whenever a car- 
riage passed. There was room for this 
and no more, for I could hold a hand 
over each side at once when full grown 
(being a large man). It seemed 
strange, indeed, that it had endured so 
long, for it stretched seventy feet from 
one sheer bank to the other, supported 
only by two warped stone piers; but I 
deemed it would last my time, and never 
doubted to take toll, in my graybeard 
age, as my forefathers had done. It 
was a livelihood for a man and his 
family, for there was traffic to and from 
the coast, and the fords were many miles 
round, and impassable in the rainy 
seasons of the year. 

There was a time, however, when I 
was like to forfeit my privilege. Mv 
mother— God rest her! — died when I 
came, and my father scarce forgave me 
to the end for costing him so dear; 
and since he showed small pleasure in 
my company, and great impatience of 
my youthful freaks and follies, I left 
home when a lad and took service in 
the wars in France. I rose to be cap- 



tain of a company of mercenaries, and 
dreamed, as boys do, of rising to be 
a great leaded. But my soldiercraft lay 
in my arm rather than in my head ; and, 
coming to the wiser age of thirty, I 
judged my chances of further advance- 
ment but small. So, thinking it better 
to sit at the bridge than to march in 
the field, I claimed my discharge, and, 
taking such moneys as were due to me 
— I was never unthrifty — ^made my way 
home. 

I returned none too soon; for my 
father had died some months before, 
and I found a crafty knave of a scriv- 
ener installed in my house, pleading 
leave and license of the Lady of East- 
lake, who had lately come of age and 
been freed from wardship, and ruled 
the lands between the river and the sea. 

The man could not look me fairly 
in the eyes, but he drew iDUt a long roll 
of parchment and read many outland- 
ish phrases that were neither English 
nor French, and argued his rights with 
much citation of the law till I pricked 
him with the point of my sword. Then 
he fled, shrieking as if all the fiends 
were after him, and threatening me with 
the wrath of his patroness. 

The lady herself rode out with a fol- 
lowing the next morning to demand the 
house from me, and rated me with many 
angry words. A tall, headstrong maid 
she was, and one to gladden a soldier's 
eyes. 

I heard her in patience, knowing that 
a woman's tongue must run, until her 
breath seemed exhausted. Then I told 
her calmly that by the king's gift the 
wadrenship of the bridge was mine, and 
the right to take toll from those who 
passed thereon; and she had no power 
to grant leave or license otherwise. 
"Unless," I concluded courteously, "you 
can show me warrant, madam." 

"Warrant!" She tossed back her 
hair and turned a little to the men-at- 
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arms. "My warrant is easy to read." 

'*I am a poor scholar, madam/' I an- 
swered; "for I can read nothing there 
to set aside the king's word; and I will 
move from here for no other." 

She tossed back her hair again, which 
was a trick of hers. 

**Your blood be upon your own head," 
she cried, "if you are foolhardy enough 
to resist a score." 

"Nay, madam," I said; "upon yours, 
since you would set twenty men upon 
one who but holds his own." 

She bit her lip and hesitated; for a 
woman is swift of speech but slow to 
action, and I think her heart was softer 
than her words. But her men began 
to move in upon me, and I drew my 
sword sharply. The flash, of the steel 
frightened her steed, and suddenly he 
reared and threw his mistress. I 
dropped my sword to catch her, and 
staggered against the doorway with her 
in my arms. Then I set her courteously 
upon the ground. Her men would have 
seized me unarmed, but she turned and 
drove them back and stamped her foot. 

"Fie!" she cried. "Fie! He has 
dropped his sword to aid meT Then 
she turned to me and bowed. 'Zounds! 
she was a fair maid. 

"1 have no mind to set twenty on one, 
Master John Rix," she said, "even were 
it not that I owe you some thanks for 
saving me from the stones. They tell 
me that you have fought in the wars 
and gained much honor." 

"1 fought in the wars, madam," I told 
her. 

"What rank held you?" 

"I was captain of a company." 

"Will you take my service, and be 
captain of four?" 

"You honor me greatly, madam," I 
replied ; "but I am weary of serving." 

She looked at me under her eyelashes ; 
and a woman's eyes have won more 
soldiers than all the silver of the king. 

"Would my service be so irksome to 
you, sir?" she asked. 

"It would be pleasant service," I 
vowed, "but dangerous." 

"Why?" she laughed merrily. "Think 
you to lose your head in it?" 

"My hand can guard my head," I 
answered; "but there is no guard for 
mv heart." 



Therein I spoke lightly, thinking a 
compliment, even to so great a lady, not 
amiss. Yet by accident I touched the 
truth. 

The lady tried vainly to frown down 
my boldness, but laughed outright at 
last. 

"Keep your heart," she said, shrug- 
ging her shoulders, "and your tottering 
bridge; but I will pay no toll when I 
pass." 

"My eyes will take toll every time," 
I answered boldly, forgetting too much 
the difference in our degree. 

She glanced hotly at me for a mo- 
ment, and gave herself a haughty 
shake ; but she spoke no more till I had 
helped her to mount and she was riding 
away. Then she bent down from her 
saddle and whispered quietly: 

"I will take toll of you, Master Rix, 
before I have done. Every dog has his 
day, and this is yours; but " 

"You speak truly, madam," I whis- 
pered, as softly as she. "Today I have 
held the world in my arms." 

She flushed like a fire that is fanned, 
and gave her horse the spur; and I 
stood bareheaded, looking after her. 

"So," I mused, "my tongue has run 
too far; and it is war between us, my 
proud lady! I am like to fare the 
worse ; but you will remember that John 
Rix, the bridge -vvar den, held you in his 
arms. What a maid of maids it is !" 

I held counsel with myself how^ the 
lady would seek her revenge on me; 
and it seemed likely that she would take 
occasion of some error of mine to lay 
a case before the king to deprive me 
of my wardenship. So I was wary in 
my doings and gave offense to none. 
But when I came to know her I found 
that I had judged her wrongfully, since 
she was above all underhand doings. 
So next I thought that she spoke with- 
out intent, as woman will, and would 
have no revenge at all on me. But she 
stopped whenever she rode my way un- 
attended — and that was often — and 
greeted me fairly, and spoke with me 
as with an equal, laughing and looking 
. at me with her great eyes, and display- 
ing many little airs and graces; and 
then it dawned on my slow understand- 
ing that she would take her toll in an- 
other v*'ay, with a woman/sr^ weaoOT s: 
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and pay I must, and pay I did in many 
a peevish day and restless night. Yet 
I concealed my vanquishment from her, 
and looked her fairly in the face, and 
answered her speech like one heart-free, 
lest she should laugh me to scorn. 

'*The king bids me to court to find 
a husband,'* she told me, glancing to see 
if I winced, "What think you, Master 
John?" 

"That if you tarry too long the king 
will find a husband for you," I an- 
swered. 

"Even so he vows," she said ; "but it 
seems that none will dare." 

"It needs daring, madam," I an- 
swered, shrugging my shoulders. "But 
there are some who lack the wisdom 
to fear, and one will come riding over 
my bridge some day." 

"And then?" She smiled at me. 

"And then— I shall take toll of him." 
I slapped my pocket till the coins 
jingled. 

"If he is bold enough to come for me 
without my leave," she declared, "he 
will be bold enough to pass without 
yours." 

"If he is bold enough to pass with- 
out my leave," I retorted, "he is bold 
enough to take you without yours." 

"Truly," she vowed, "that would need 
a braver man than you. Master John." 

I contradicted her not, believing that 
she tried to tempt me to my downfall, 
and having no mind to give her occa- 
sion to laugh my presumptuous folly to 
scorn. Though I doubted that the event 
would find her nearer to tears than 
laughter. For she was a true-hearted 
maid, her wilfulness withal, and when 
she had won her revenge, would think 
less of her victory than of my hurt, 
and be like to blame herself for playing 
with me. Sometimes I was minded to 
be open and tell her so ; but then I knew 
she would come my way no more, and, 
poor lovesick fool that I was! the day 
had no light unless I saw her. So I 
piqued her still that she might come; 
and, since she permitted me to speak 
frankly with her, I advised her concern- 
ing her marriage as a friend to whom 
her welfare was' dear, and especially that 
she did unwisely to flout the king. 

"A great lady like you must marry," 
I said, "and have a husband to rule 



her lands, and heirs to govern them 
after her. Among the nobles of the 
court there may be some whom you 
would like well, and a wilful maid mjikies 
often a willing wife." 

"I will make none," she cried hotly. 

"It is worse to be an unwilling one, 
and if you try the king too long he may 
send you a husband little to your liking," 
liking." 

"Then I will send him back again." 
She drew herself up hotly. "I have 
four hundred good men to hasten him 
on his way, and perhaps one more. For 
you would take my service then, Master 
John?" 

*'Nay, madam," I answered, "My 
service would not profit you, and I am 
grown too old to fight a vain battle." 

Then she grew angry, and cried that 
I was a coward, and she wanted none 
in her service; and touched her horse 
with the spur and rode away, leaping 
the hedges and brooks in her reckless 
fashion. 

Toward the end of the summer there 
came across my bridge a messenger from 
London, ^ lusty man with a fearless 
voice and a soldier's bearing; and I saw 
on his wallet the royal arms. He paid 
treble toll and took no change, and asked 
the road to my lady's castle; and my 
mind misgave me. It misgave me more 
when he returned, looking angry and 
biting his moustache; and as he flung 
me a coin he cried that he would pay 
no toll when next he came my way. 
So I judged that he thought to return 
with the king's army, which passes free. 

The next morning I was early at my 
door, looking for my lady, and not in 
vain. 

She was flushed with riding fast, and 
could scarce stop her steed till I caught 
at the bridle. 

"It will gladden your heart to know 
that you will take your toll soon," she 
cried, tossing back her hair. 

I steadied my look and voice with 
difficulty. 

"It is as it should be, lady," I said, 
"if he is a good man and worthy of 
you." 

"That might easily be," she said, with 

a bitterness in her voice, "as you think 

of me. But even you will scarce think 

so of — the Earl of Lanby."^<-^he looked 
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across the river, where his earldom lay 
as far as the eye could see. 

"The Earl of Lanby!" I grated my 
teeth for a moment; for the Earl was 
well at fighting, and ill at all else. "I 
have been a soldier, lady, and drilled 
to hold that the King can work no evil ; 
else I had said that he has done you 
grievous wrong." 

"The wrong is not yet done,'' she 
cried. "I will defy the King; and now, 
will you serve me, John?" 

I leaned one arm upon her horse and 
stared across the narrow gray bridge, 
and seemed to see myself and a few 
good men holding it against the army; 
but I saw them, in my mind's eye, sur- 
rounding us by the fords and taking 
us in the rear, and myself hanged — ^that 
mattered not — ^and her men ; and I shook 
my head. 

"My life is little to me, madam," I 
said, "if it would profit you; but it 
would not. You will but add to your 
bitterness the humiliation of defeat. 
Neither will I ask your, men to follow 
me in so hopeless a cause. You cannot 
resist the King." 

"Do I care so little for my brave men 
— or for you?" she cried. "Ask them 
to follow you — and me — across the 
water. Discipline them into soldiers 
worthy of the acceptance of the King 
of France. They would fain serve un- 
der you, John; for they say that you 
are a good soldier, and that there is no 
swordsman like you in France." 

I had, indeed, some skill with the 
weapon, and her men-at-arms loved to 
learn from me. 

She smiled down at me as she sat on 
her horse; and I was sore tempted, but 
steeled my heart against her wiles. 

"No, madam," I answered. "I am 
yours to the death if I can render you 
useful service; but I will not serve the 
enemies of my King." 

She swerved her horse aside, pulling, 
angrily at the rein. 

"You are a poltroon," she cried — "a 
poor knave with no mind above taking 
toll at your bridge. Come against me 
with the army of your King!" And 
with that she was gone. 

I stood gloomily looking after her till 
she was out of sight; then I walked 
out upon the bridge and sat upon the 



parapet, staring moodily at the water 
and communing with myself. 

I was ready enough to fight for her, 
even against the King, if that would 
save her from a distasteful marriage — 
for the thought that I would not have 
her love her husband I dismissed as 
unworthy; but this was beyond my 
power; and even if I refused service 
against my countrymen, I saw no profit 
in following her to France. Since my 
presumptuous love for her grew every 
day, I should but increase my tortures 
by seeing her, and at the end should 
dance at her marriage with some fin- 
. nicking French nobleman whom I could 
stifle with one arm. To France, I re- 
solved firmly, I would not go. 

There was only one way in which I 
could free her from the need of flight 
to escape this hateful marriage. If I 
could meet the Earl and kill him ! They 
would kill me afterwards; but that 
would not matter, for life held nothing 
but trouble for me since she was out 
of my reach. But I could not bring my- 
self to so unsoldierly a deed as to take 
him unaware, and he would disdain 
single combat with one of my degree. 
Indeed, they would thrust me from his 
doors if I sought audience of him, 

I pondered all day upon the matter, 
and, thinking still of it at night, I could 
not sleep. So I rose and dressed, and 
went out on the bridge and rested my 
arms on the parapet and looked down 
on the river hurrying by. There had 
been a storm in the evening, and the 
wreckage of the trees raced down the 
stream, and sometimes a great bough 
struck one of the slender piers and made 
the bridge tremble. The wind blew 
fiercely towards Lanby, and the keen 
air and the cold moon peeping through 
the scurrying clouds chilled my hot 
passion to a pensive mood. 

I had stood there a while when I 
heard, beyond the far end of the bridge, 
a sound that I knew. I should have 
recognized it before but for the con- 
trary wind. It was the thud of horses 
at a trot — horses that were ridden in 
close order together. 

I thought with a quickness unusual 

to me — though my wits are apt to wake 

at times of action — it could not be the 

King's army, for the messenger* 1 
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barely returned. It must be the crafty 
Earl coming with a force to seize my 
lady ere she fled to France, as one 
might well judge she was like to do. 
There was no time to run back and 
saddle my mare to give warning. I 
could but die for her. 

PART II. 

I crouched under the shadow of the 
parapet with my sword in hand, for 
I had not yet disused my soldier's cus- 
tom to go always armed. The horses 
drew nearer and nearer till they clat- 
tered on the bridge, and now and then 
a rough voice reached me against the 
wind. It seemed as if hours passed 
instead of minutes, and in a strange 
fantasy I made pictures out of the black 
clouds driving in the wind. At last they 
were upon me, and I leapt up and faced 
the big Earl. 

His great black horse, nervous as 
horses are, snorted and fell back on 
his haunches. I think the creature 
wrenched his back, for he did not rise; 
but the Earl freed himself swiftly, and 
stood raving and cursing at me, and, 
taking me for some belated vagabond, 
bade his men seize me and throw me 
over the bridge; and when I laughed 
he smote at me. He knew that I was 
no yokel when he met my guard, and 
shouted quickly to his men to keep back 
lest they hampered his arm. I with- 
drew a step, and challenged him to come 
past his horse, which lay between us, 
if he dared. He came quickly enough, 
and then we fought. 

I would that I had skill of words to 
tell the story of our sword-play, for I 
had some renown in the army as a 
swordsman, and never have I met so 
strong and skilled an adversary. We 
feinted and smote and parried and ad- 
vanced and retired for a quarter of an 
hour, and sometimes when the moon 
was hidden for a moment we waited 
cautiously on guard, resting our arms. 
I had two flesh-wounds and a deeper 
one in the shoulder, and I had touched 
him thrice, when at last my sword went 
home, and he fell without a groan, and 
as he touched the ground his followers 
rode forward. Happily the body of his 
charger impeded them, for their horses 



shied at this and at me, and would not 
advance. So the men dismounted, but 
foolishly came on two abreast, hamper- 
ing each other, as their dead lord had 
foreseen; and I smote down eight, one 
after the other, fighting across the dead 
man as he lay on his charger. I can 
see in my mind's eye his dark, pale 
face as it stared with glazed eyes and 
open mouth at the moon; and behind 
lay the others, and those who still came 
on had to step on them. 

Two stout men were now to the front, 
smiting not, but pushing me back with 
their guard, and giving no opening to 
strike them. Once I was driven off 
the narrow bridge I knew full well that 
they would surround me. Therefore, 
when they paused for a moment I turned 
and ran, thinking to get to my house. 
They followed closely, and the bridge 
filled from the other end till it was full ; 
and since I was faint with loss of blood 
— for I had received several more 
wounds — and could not run, I turned 
to face them as I reached the bank. As 
I turned I heard a great shriek of many 
in one, and saw the bridge sway and 
disappear, broken by age and unwonted 
burden ; and presently there was a great 
crash, and the water flew up in clouds. 
The spray fell on me where I stood. 
I heard a few shrieks, fewer and fewer, 
and saw a white face here and there 
in the stream, and an uplifted arm! 

Some few of the Earl's followers had 
escaped on the bank at my side; but 
they had no heart to fight further, nor 
had I. They slunk away, and I stag- 
gered to my house, and stanched my 
wounds and bound them. Then I went 
to the stable for my horse; but one of 
the knaves had stolen him while I was 
within. So I set out on foot to my lady's 
castle, thinking that some might cross 
by the fords and take her by surprise. 
I was faint and dizzy, and the wounds 
broke out again, and I reeled before 
the wind that blew upon me. There 
is an ill dream that I dream yet of a 
wild moon riding fast in a wild sky, 
and a fierce wind racing over a bare 
land, and a wounded man stumbling on 
to a place that was always far. 

I reached it at last, and leaned against 
the gateway and knocked; and when 

they opened it I fell senseless within. 
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When I came to from my swoon my 
lady, with her hair hanging loose, as she 
had risen from her couch, and clad in 
a long wrapper, was bending over me 
and dressing my wounds; and not till 
they were all bound would she hearken 
to me; and then I told her how I had 
taken toll of the Earl. 

She called her men to arms, and set 
guards upon the walls, and had soiiie 
tree-trunks hoisted, as I advised her, 
to let fall upon the enemy where they 
must crowd to attack the gateways ; but 
they came not. So in the morning I 
counseled her to flee without delay, since 
she would not submit to the King; and 
when she dallied with preparations, as 
women will, I took matters into my own 
hands and gave orders for the wagons 
to be loaded, and sent a troop to the 
port to secure such ships as were there 
— they found two, beside my lady's own 
barge — and bade all march straightway; 
and they made no demur, but obeyed me. 

Aly lady would have had me embark 
first, w^ith her; but I refused flatly, tell- 
ing her that in a retreat the captain's 
place was at the rear. Then she said 
she would stay to the end with me; but 
I vowed that she should go straightway 
aboard or I would carry her. For a 
countryman had brought news that the 
King s army had crossed the ford, and 
it was no lime for courtesy. 

Finding me resolved, she yielded with 
good grace; but before she went she 
took a little gold brooch from her neck 
and fastened it at mine. 

"Since you have served for no wage," 
she said very sweetly, "and only my 
heart can repay. Have a care for your- 
self, and follow safely, or you will cause 
me great sorrow." 

But I filled the three ships full and 
saw them go, and bade the men who 
were left scatter along the shore and 
save themselves by flight. Then I went 
back to surrender to the army of the 
King. For I would not follow my lady 
to France to see her marry there, and 
take service against my King; and I 
judged surrender better than flight, since 
the end was speedier. Nor did I care 
greatly what became of me. 

The captain of the advance guard, to 
whom I gave my sword, cursed me for 
a braggart until one of the. men who 



had fought on the bridge bore witness 
to my story. Then he cursed me again 
for coming to him to put my neck in 
a halter. 

"It is the best deed that ever a man 
hung for," he declared; and he gave 
me meat and drink before he sent me, 
under guard, to the King's lieutenant,. 
Lord Marvin. 

His lordship examined me with no 
more harshness than his duty demanded, 
and ill concealed his pleasure that I had 
slain the Earl. I owed it to his favor, 
I make no doubt, that I was not sent 
before the King till the morrow, when 
his anger had cooled somewhat; and he 
gave me a veiled hint to plead that I 
had but held the bridge against those 
who would cross it for purpose of un- 
lawful and unauthorized violence. His 
wife, I learned afterwards, was a sec- 
ond cousin of my lady's, and I credit 
him with some voice in the strange 
events which followed. 

He sent me to a tent, on parole to 
stay within; and I slept most of that 
day and night, being spent and sick of 
my wounds. The next morning they 
led me forth to a court which the King 
held in my lady's hall ; and when I was 
seated — for I was not able to stand long 
— I discovered my lady seated beside 
me. Some of the King's ships had 
sailed round the coast and captured her. 
She was greatly angered that 1 had not 
followed her, and turned her back on 
me; and when I whispered would not 
answer. 

An usher called for silence, and the 
King turned to us sternly. 

"You, lady, .ve know," he said, "and 
your proud, rebellious spirit; but who, 
sir, are youT' He looked severely 
at me. 

"John Rix, sire," I answ^ered, "some 
years captain of a company, under Sir 
William Evesham, in your service; and 
lately, for service of my ancestors, un- 
worthily warden of the Loar Bridge, 
which I guarded with my life against 
those who would pass it unlawfully to 
commit violence upon your Majesty's 
subjects. 

Lord Marvain nodded approval; but 
the King's gaze did not relax. 

"Did you risk your life for my sake, 
John Rix?" he demanded, striking his 
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hand upon the table in front of him, 
"or for-^my subjects?" 

*Tor this lady, sire," I said steadily; 
"but I chose to surrender to you rather 
than to seek service with your enemies 
in France." 

"Did she invite you to such service?" 
he asked quickly ; but I did not answer, 
although his eyes pierced me. "Well, 
I will not force you to accuse her, only 
yourself. You aided her flight?" 

"Yes, sire." 

"Knowing that she fled from my 
will?" 

"Yes, sire?" 

"What is your excuse?" 

"To you, sire, none." 

He pulled his beard and frowned. 

"Did you know that Lord Lanby had 
no warrant of mine to pass the bridge 
when you fought him and slew him?" 

"No, sire." 

"But you thought so?" 

"I did not think about it, sire." 

He smiled grimly. 

"I think it would have made little 
difference if you had, Master John. It 
is plain that you preferred this lady's 
service to mine. Yet in all else I judge 
you to be a loyal servant, and a brave 
one. It shall rest with yourself what 
punishment you suflFer." His look upon 
me was not unkindly; but his face was 
stern again when he turned to my lad>. 
"You, madam," he said, "have openly 
defied my will; neither have you sub- 
mitted your error to my judgment; 
neither have you held to me against my 
enemies. If you were a man your life 
were surely forfeited. As you are a 
woman, I will cure your wilfulness in 
another way. Since you demur to my 
choice of a husband, you shall choose 
one for yourself — from my scullions! 



Unless" — he leaned forward and shook 
his finger at her — "unless the sturdy 
knave beside you, whom you have se- 
duced from his duty, will take pity and 
marry you. — Come! will you take her 
for punishment. Master John, or shall 
she put up with a kitchen knave?" 

I looked at my lady, but she kept 
turned from me. 

"The lady is nobly bom, sire," I 
pleaded; "and I am but a poor yeoman. 
Punish me more, I pray you, and her 
less. She is but young, and " 

"Dant not to parley with me," the 
King /ttiundered. "Make your choice, 
and that without another word." 

There was but one choice that I could 
make; for though it irked me to be the 
instrument of her punishment, and I 
could but expect that she would hate 
me and revile mc, yet it was surely less 
shame for her to marry me than a 
kitchen knave; and I answered speedily 
lest I should seem to put scorn on her. 

"I will marry the lady, sire," I said; 
"and but for the wrong I do her my 
punishment would be great reward. For 
I think there is none to compare with 
her on earth." 

And then my lady did a thing at which 
I marveled; for she rose and bowed to 
me very courteously. 

"I thank you, sir," she said calmly. 
"You do me no wrong." 

I thought first that she spoke but to 
anger the King; and then I thought — 
knowing her noble nature — that she 
spoke to show courtesy to me, since she 
knew full well I would have died for 
her sake; but when we were alone she 
held at my jacket with both her hands, 
and smiled the sweetest of smiles in my 
eyes. And then I knew that her pun- 
ishment, like mine, was light! 
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A Woman's Plea Agaiist Womam Sraffragi 



by AN ENGLISHWOhiAN 



To the sugraff ist the one thing need- 
ful for women is the vote. It is held 
out as a universal and never- failing rem- 
edy, whereby the rough places in the 
wprld of women are to be made smooth 
and the crooked paths straight. 

This faith in the efficacy of the suff- 
rage is magnificent; but is it based on 
the solid foundations of reason and the 
public welfare? 

Men and women are not two oppos- 
ing armies seeking one another's de- 
struction. The one sex is the comple- 
ment of the other; their interests are 
one and indivisible. That which brings 
good to the man inevitably brings good 
to the woman, for they are indissolubly 
linked together. By the . unalterable de- 
cree of Nature man was marked out to 
be the protector and guardian of the 
woman. He is expected to work for 
her, and, so far as he can, guard her 
from danger, though it be at the risk 
of his own life; and civilization insists 
that, where life is in peril, it is the 
women, and not the men, who must first 
be saved. The privileges of a woman 
are neither small nor few, and she holds 
them by virtue of her womanhood. 
Have we ceased to think them of any 
account? Are w^e prepared to give them 
up, to forego what Samuel Johnson 
called "the super-eminent influence" we 
at present exercise over men, which 
makes so largely for the benefit and bet- 
terment of the world, in order that we 
may fight our way through life, not as 
the helpmates of men, but as their com- 
petitors and rivals? 

Let us consider for a moment how we 
have fared without this coveted vote. 
Have the interests of women been spe- 
cially and markedly neglected? If we 
look over the field of legislation, it will 
be seen that as each class has been en- 
franchised it has brought its share of 
good alike to the men and women of 
that class. Since the working classes 



were enfranchised legislation has been 
greatly quickened in passing measures 
for the improvement of their position. 
The conditions under which they live 
and work have been made safer and 
healthier, and they are now entitled to 
compensation for injuries received and 
diseases contracted in the course of their 
employment. But these and other safe- 
guards and advantages have not been 
given to men alone. Women, in so far 
as they are workers, have profited 
equally with men in these beneficial laws. 
Indeed, in some cases, such as the case 
of laundries, the beneficiaries are ex- 
clusively women; and as to that part 
of the new act which gives compensa- 
tion to domestic servants, the vast ma- 
jority of those who will benefit by it 
are women. 

This does not look' as if the interests 
of women had been ignored or forgot- 
ten. The Married Women's Property 
Act gives further proof, if such is 
needed, that laws are not made in the 
interest of either sex exclusively, but 
for the good of both. .No one can justly 
and reasonably doubt that whatever is 
deemed to be for the real benefit of 
women will be obtained for them, 
through the good will and sympathy of 
men, without the agency of the vote. 

It is frequently urged that women's 
wages will never be properly raised un- 
til they have the vote. But does the 
history of the men's efforts to raise 
their vyages prove that the vote is such 
an indispensable factor in the case ? The 
fact is that it is on the strength of their 
unions, rather than on their votes, that 
the men rely to push their wages up. 
If women had as strong unions as the 
men, they would know, as the men do, 
that that is the solution of the wage 
difficulty. 

It must not^be forgotten that the low 
scale of women's wages is partly at- 
tributable to the fact that many a woman 
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— 2L wife or a daughter living at home 
— can work and will work for a smaller 
wage than would be required for the 
maintenance of the woman who keeps 
herself wholly on her own earnings. 
The trade of many women is only a 
part of their business, and not always 
the most important part. This fact 
makes combination more difficult for 
them than for the men, and tends to 
reduce unduly the standard of pay. 
While the man works at his trade 
through all the years of his working 
Hfe, the majority of women either cease 
from working when they marry, or work 
only during such intervals as they can 
spare from their more pressing home 
duties. Hence it is not reasonable to 
expect that women would attain the 
skill of men, and their inferiority in 
physical strength also makes them as 
workers less valuable. Therefore, al- 
though with better organization they 
would reach a higher standard of wage, 
it seems certain that in most trades they 
could not attain to the level of men's 
wages, for if they were paid at the same 
rate or nearly the same rate, as men, the 
tendency would be to substitute men for 
women. The fact that this has not oc- 
curred in the textile industry is due to 
exceptional circumstances and does not 
affect the general argument. 

No one doubts that, much as has been 
done to ameliorate and improve the 
condition of the working class, very 
much remains to be done, particularly 
amongst the very poor, whose very pov- 
erty offers them as a prey to the sweat- 
ing employer, and in whose life prevent- 
able suffering still bears too large a part. 
But it is in no way shown that the en- 
franchisement of a sex will bring the 
remedy for these or any other evils. 

It is very doubtful whether there will 
be any tangible gain for women if they 
obtain the vote. And if the gain is 
dubious, the loss, on the other hand, 'is 
very obvious. 

"Women," said Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
"will renounce their present influence 
in grasping the vote. Let them appear 
as a separate interest in the political 
arena and they will, like every other 
separate interest, awaken an antagonism 
which does not now exist.'' And in this 
connection we are bound to consider 



what would be .the result of a great 
cleavage of opinion between men and 
women on some crucial matter of na- 
tional policy. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that all the women might be found 
in one camp; but if the majority of 
women were opposed to the majority 
of men on a matter of policy leading 
to an outbreak or a revolution, then, 
though they would be responsible for 
the situation, they could neither fight 
nor be fought. "Women," to quote Mr. 
Goldwin Smith again, "cannot be made 
accountable like men. A sex not thor- 
oughly justiciable cannot be made thor- 
oughly responsible." 

The work of the world may be 
roughly divided into "indoor" work — 
the work that lies in and around the 
home, and "outdoor" work — the work 
that lies far afield and deals with mat- 
ters of public and imperial » concern. 
Both kinds of work are equally honor- 
able and equally necessary for the com- 
mon weal, but both cannot be done 
effectively by the same person. The' 
man does not attempt such a double 
task; he leaves the care of the home, 
and all that belongs to the home, to the 
woman; and the woman, since she is 
not a super-woman, will find that, if 
she attempts to :ake up the work of the 
man, she will fail in the due discharge 
of the more important work which im- 
mediately depends upon her. 

Whether the woman is well-equipped 
physically, by training and by tempera- 
ment, for this larger outdoor work, even 
a suffragist, if candid, might admit is 
open to question; of her essential and 
irreplaceable fitness for the indoor work 
there can be no possible doubt. That 
was decided in the days when "Adam 
dolve and Eve span." In the distribu- 
tion of the world's work it is an intel- 
ligible and consistent principle that pub- 
lic concerns should be directed by men 
and domestic concerns by women, and 
it is a question upon which all the coun- 
tries of the Old World (with the insig- 
nificant exceptions of Finland and Nor- 
way) and the most important of those 
in the Xew World have invariably acted. 
It is not a question of intellect. We 
need only bethink ourselves of the many 
distinguished and brilliantly clever 
women among us to be aware that intel- 
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lect, in some of its highest forms, is not 
man's prerogative. But the question is 
not one of intellectual capacity ; it is one 
of particular capacity for a particular 
kind of work. The prophets of ill are 
saying that the English race is degener- 
ating, and plain truth is crying out that 
infant mortality is terribly high. Women 
(if we may so say) are the **manufac- 
turers" of England's sons and daugh- 
ters. Is this the time to lay upon women 
extraneous and unnecessary burdens, 
which must tend to restrict and reduce 
their capacity for their special and par- 
ticular and transcendantly important 
function ? 

In these days no one can say that 
a woman is "caoined, cribbed, confined" 
in the scope of her work. All forms of 
local government work are now open to 
women. They are able both to vote 
and sif on any deputed local body — a 
wide enough field, surely, for all the 
energy and all the time they can spare. 
Here is work within the circle and 
neighborhood of their home, a sort of 
larger housekeeping. It is administra- 
tive rather than legislative, and the mat- 
ters dealt with are often those in which 
the distinguishing characteristics and 
training of women make their co-opera- 
tion extremely valuable. But the parlia- 
mentary vote is on a different plane. 
Here women would encroach on ground 
that essentially belongs to man. It is 
men exclusively who are our soldiers 
and sailors; it is men exclusively who 
work in the more important and labori- 
ous industries of the country; and it is 
just that matters of imperial interest, 
of peace and war, trade and commerce, 
should be under the jurisdiction of those 
who are the defenders and wealth pro- 
ducers of the country. And it must not 
be forgotten that civilization has not yet 
been able to eliminate force. Force is 
still the ultimate basis of all law and 
social order, the final tribunal of appeal ; 
and the force of the community is man. 
No woman can imagine that, in case of 
rebellion, her sex could reassert the law ; 
for that work she must look entirely 
to the man. She would be at best a 
reine faineante, without power to make 
her authority valid. As she has not 
the physique, neither has she the tem- 
perament suitable for managing imperial 



affairs. She is by nature emotional and 
impulsive, apt to break away from the 
restraint of reason under the influence 
of strong feeling. She is guided by her 
heart rather than her head. In a word, 
the average woman is much more ex- 
citable and has less self-control than the 
average man. What would be the con- 
dition of the country in a crisis of its 
fate if its policy were swayed to and 
fro by the gusts of feminine emotion? 
Before the vote is given to women it 
is well to reflect deeply and seriously on 
the national effect of such a momentous 
step, not forgetting that with the vote 
women will naturally and certainly claim 
the logical sequence — eligibility for elec- 
tion to parliament. 

There is also the impenetrable tangle 
that besets any measure for the enfran- 
chisement of women. The suffragists 
themselves have never quite got clear of 
this wood, for they are disunited as to 
the particular kind of franchise they de- 
sire to pass. In the babel of- voices 
some are asking for the franchise "on 
the same terms as men"; some would 
exclude thfem; while there are others, 
again, who would oppose everything 
short of adult suffrage; and others fin- 
ally, who would admit women to the 
House of Commons, and therefore to 
the offices of state. 

In these various franchise schemes 
one wonders what is to become of the 
peeresses. Is the House of Lords to 
become a House of Ladies, too? For 
there are peeresses in their own right, 
and yet they have not a seat in the 
upper house. Or — short of the actual 
seating of these ladies in the non- 
representative house — is the country so 
greatly enamored of the aristocratic 
chamber as to cast its shadow over the 
commons and give the wives of the 
peers the power, which their husbands 
do not possess, of voting for the repre- 
sentative house? Surely the ground 
should be cleared of these contradictions 
and absurdities before those in favor of 
this movement talk of legislation. 

On the physiological disqualifications, 
such as child-bearing, which necessarily 
militate against reliance upon women 
for the regular discharge of public du- 
ties. I will say nothing; but such dis- 
qualifications are paramount_4nd cannot 
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be ignored. One word, before I con- 
clude, on another point — the indifference 
of women generally to the vote, and 
the reasoned objection to it on the part 
of a vast number of them. In 1892 Mr. 
Gladstone wrote: 

"There has never, within my knowl- 
edge, been a case in which the franchise 
has been extended to a large body of 
persons generally indifferent about re- 
ceiving it. But here, in addition to a 
widespread indifference, there is, on the 
part of large numbers of women who 
have considered the matter for them- 
selves, the most positive objection and 
strong disapprobation." 

There may be less indifference than 
there was when these words were writ- 



ten, but the conviction of those who 
object and disapprove has not lost any 
of its strength. 

This is a question of supreme impor- 
tance, and it should be considered from 
the widest possible standpoint. Let us 
as women look to the end ; and let every 
woman, looking to the end, ask herself, 
not whether women desire the fran- 
chise, but whether, if it were granted, 
it would make for their own highest 
good and for the welfare of the nation 
at large. And let the men who respect 
women much, but love their country 
more, do their utmost to keep women 
out of a sphere which would be fraught 
alike with harm to themselves and 
danger to the commonwealth. 



If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death, 
We'd shine and snow together 

Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath 
If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death. 
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An Afrian Adtentire. 



by C. R. JAMES 



Tembo, the four-year-old son of 
Choko, paramount chief of the Marruma 
tribe, was tired of making stupid little 
patterns in the dust, and looked round 
for something to relieve the monotony 
that sometimes depresses the spirits even 
of princelings. Like most African chil- 
dren he was as intelligent and as vivac- 
ious as a European child of twice his 
age. He needed no midday sleep, and 
loved to be actively amused during every 
moment of the long, varied, and delight- , 
ful day. But his elders were less vigor- 
ous. The heat of the Central African 
noon had sent all the men to sleep and 
forced even the tireless women-folk into 
the coolest and darkest recesses of their 
huts, where they knelt over their mill- 
stones, too cross to sing and too busy 
to tell Tembo stories. All the other boys 
were away herding goats, and the vil- 
lage seemed deserted. A hen, taking a 
dust-bath in the shade of a neighboring 
verandah, suggested a possible form of 
amusement, but Tembo had chased fowls 
all the morning without having had the 
satisfaction of catching a single one. He 
wished it were evening, for then the 
goats would come home and he could 
scamper round them brandishing a stick 
as big as himself and shouting: '*Enter 
the pen, enter the pen ; the sun goes, the 
sun goes.'' Then there would be sup- 
per, and after that the men would sit 
together asking each other riddles or tell- 
ing exciting tales of war or hunting, or 
if there were moonlight (he had forgot- 
ten whether there had been a moon on 
the previous evening) perhaps there 
would be a dance and he could run about 
and shout, and his mother would forget 
about sending him to bed, but mean- 
while there was nobody to play with and 
the time passed slowly. 

Then a brilliant idea occurred to him : 
Chepute, the old village scavenger, must 
be somewhere about and it was always 



possible to amuse one's self by teasmg 
him, for besides being a slave he had 
the misfortune to be an Albino ; in places 
the scavenger's skin was as dark as an 
African's should be, but the greater part 
of it was an unsightly, dirty-looking 
pink. As Chepute was the only Albino 
and the only scavenger with whom Tem- 
bo was acquainted, the youngster, by a 
confusion of ideas, associated his lack 
of pigment with the degraded nature of 
his office. 

After some search Chepute was found 
in the council-hut, sweeping up wind- 
blown litter with a ridiculously small 
broom. At sight of the little tyrant he 
tried to hide behind the inner wall, but 
Tembo was too quick for him and com- 
pelled him to stand and give a salute 
such as the heir to a chieftainship should 
receive from a slave. 

"Moyo, master, son of the father of 
the people, terror of evildoers," whined 
the old man, scraping his feet backwards 
and clapping both hands together. 
*'Leave me, please, grandfather; I have 
work to do." 

Tembo graciously acknowledged the 
salute as one of his dignity should, not 
by scraping his feet, but patting his fat 
ribs with the left hand as if his right 
were occupied in grasping a weapon. 
''You shall work by-and-by," he answer- 
ed, **but meanwhile we will play. You 
shall be an elephant and tumble into a 
trap, and I will kill you with a spear." 

The boy picked up a long reed, and 
in spite of protests that he had to pre- 
pare the council-hut, the old man was 
obliged to .go on all fours and simu- 
late the struggles of a trapped elephant 
while Tembo danced round him, strik- 
ing him again and again with the reed. 
Finding renewed protests ineffectual 
Chepute was driven to stratagem. He 
lifted a hand suddenly, crying, **Listen, 
listen," and then ran and looked over 
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the outer fence of the village. "Ah, 
see," he cried, "a white coney, a white 
coney as big as a rabbit." 

White conies, so Bantu mothers tell 
their children, are to be found on the 
other side of the horizon. Tembo had 
never been able to make sure if their 
existence were real or fabulous, so this 
opportunity of decidmg the point was 
one not to be missed. "Where? 
Where?" he cried, and not being tall 
enough to look over the fence he scam- 
pered round by the village gate without 
waiting for Chepute to perjure himself 
further. He did not find the white 
coney, but an object of almost equal in- 
terest was afforded by the approach of 
one of his father's councillors, arrayed 
in all the grandeur of full war-costume. 
A head-dress of purple feathers drooped 
over his shoulders, a wooden shield, 
painted with red and white clay, and so 
long that a peep-hole had been cut near 
its upper end, was on his arm; brass 
rings adorned his ankles; an apron of 
gray monkey-skins encircled his waist, 
and. grandest of all, a necklace of beads 
cut from sea-shells, each worth the price 
of a slave, encircled his throat. Tembo 
regarded him with all the admiration 
that a child feels for a guardsman in full 
uniform and shouted: "Moyo, grand- 
father! Is there a mlandu to-day?" 

"Moyo, little grandfather. There is a 
mlandu to discuss the coming of a 
. stranger." 

"A stranger! From where and of 
what people?" 

"I know not. Yesterday some of the 
fighting men of this tribe met him. Most 
of those who were with him, carrying 
his goods, ran away, so they brought 
him here. He brings cloth and beads to 
exchange for the teeth of the elephant, 
like Hadj Ali who comes from the east ; 
but he comes from the south and is not 
of the same people as Hadj Ali. They 
say he is of a people that come out of 
the sea many months' journey away, and 
that his skin is white." 

"White! Like Chepute! Shee! I 
must run and tell my mother." 

Tembo's mother received the news 

without enthusiasm, as it had already 

been discussed among the women; she 

refused to come and see the stranger, 

and remarked that little boys who had 



anything to do with him would probably 
be bewitched. Tembo, however, was 
not to be put off so easily; he had dis- 
covered that the things he was advised 
to avoid usually proved most interesting; 
besides, any one of the same hideous 
color as the scavenger would, Tembo 
supposed, be an equally good subject to 
torment. He slipped away, therefore, 
enquired the stranger's whereabouts 
from Chepute, and soon found him 
seated in the hut set apart for the use 
of strangers. 

David MacGregor, the stranger whom 
Tembo intended to tease, was sitting 
with his head on his hands, wondering 
whether he should see another sunrise. 
He kne^ that he was in as dangerous a 
situation as any he had experienced dur- 
ing fifteen years* varying fortune as an 
ivory-trader. He was further from civ- 
ilization by many weeks' journey than 
he had ever been before, and had come 
to a tribe :o whom his race was known 
only by rumor. In so doing he had acted 
deliberately, knowing the risk he ran; 
and now that his caravan had been dis- 
persed and himself made prisoner, he 
worried himself with no impracticable 
schemes for escape and only wished that 
his fate, whatever it was to be, should 
be decided quickly. The anxious hours 
passed slowly, and the advent of a small 
and by no means diffident child offered 
relief to the tedium of awaiting the de- 
cision of his captors. 

"Greeting, stranger," shouted Tembo. 

"Greeting, elephant," replied Mac- 
Gregor good-humoredly. 

Tembo was taken aback. Chaff from 
his father or the headmen of the tribe- 
was all very well ; but to be chaffed by a 
stranger, a stranger moreover whose 
skin was of the same hideous color as 
the scavenger's, was a new and disturb- 
jing experience. Uncertain whether to 
■strike him for his insolence, to howl, or 
to run away, Tembo stood with fist 
clenched, mouth open, and ready to run 
^f the situation became alarming; but 
curiosity overcame all other emotions, 
and when the stranger took a tattered 
handkerchief from his pocket, twisted it 
into a roll with the corners protruding 
and wagged it about on his finger, Tem- 
bo condescended to laugh.^-^ "What's 
that?" he enquired, igitized by vjOOQ IC 
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"This is my rabbit," replied Mac- 
Gregor. 

Tembo advanced and laid his hand on 
the mysterious person's knees. "I know 
all about the rabbit," he said; "tell me 
about him." 

Few African children between Natal 
and the River Niger have not heard the 
daring adventures of that versatile hero 
of African fiction. To our children they 
are best known as told by Uncle Remus 
to his master's little boy in the hut 
among the American cotton-fields; they 
may also be read in many a dusty vol- 
ume on the library shelves of the Anth- 
ropological Institute. They vary in de- 
tail ; sometimes the rabbit, sometimes the 
hare, and sometimes the jackal is the 
hero, but the plots of the stories are 
fundamentally the same. MacGregor 
began to relate the adventure which, ac- 
cording to Uncle Remus, the rabbit had 
with the tar-baby, but chose an older 
and more correct version. The dialect 
he spoke was intelligible to Tembo, but 
his version of the story varied in minor 
details from the version to which Tembo 
was accustomed and the youngster con- 
stantly found it necessary to correct him. 

"This is the story of the rabbit," Mac- 
Gregor began. "The rabbit went to 
draw water every day. When he had 
drawn water he bathed, and when he 
bathed he made the water muddy. Every 
day he did this. The other animals were 
angry. They said to the jackal, *You 
must catch him !' " 

"Not the jackal, the baboon," correct- 
ed Tembo. 

"The baboon, was it?" continued Mac. 
Gregor. "Well, the baboon tried to 
catch him, but could not. Then the tor- 
toise " 

"Slowly, slowly, you have forgotten 
the honey-pot!" cried Tembo. 

"What of the honey-pot ?" asked Mac- 
Gregor. 

"The baboon wanted the honey-pot of 
the rabbit, so the rabbit bound him and 
beat him." 

"True. The rabbit came to the water. 
The baboon was watching. The rabbit 
did not draw water. He put his head 
into the pot as if eating. The baboon 
said, 'Do you want water?' The rabbit 
said, 'I have honey.' The baboon said, 
'Give me honey.' The rabbit said, 'First 



I will bind you with wild vine.' The 
rabbit bound the baboon with wild vine, 
and then he beat him." 

Tembo squealed with excitement. "He 
beat him with what?" 

"He beat him with his fists; he beat 
him with a stick; he kicked him; he 
struck him with a spear; then he went 
away. Then the animals spoke to the 
tortoise. They said, 'Catch the rabibt.' 
The tortoise put beeswax on his back 
and lay down by the water. The rabbit 
came, he drew water, he bathed, he 
muddied the water. When he came out 
of the water he saw the tortoise. He 
said, 'Ha! I tread on you.' He trod on 
the tortoise; his foot stuck. He cried, 
'Let go, or I will hit you.' " Mac- 
Gregor told the rest of the story as it is 
found in Uncle Remus's version. The 
rabbit hit the tortoise with one foot 
after another till all were stuck fast in 
the beeswax; he was then at the mercy 
of the animals who had so long desired 
to catch him. Tembo, however, did not 
consider that the conclusion of the story 
as told by MacGregor was the correct 
one. 

"You lie, ignorant one," he cried. 
"The rabbit did not say, 'Throw me into 
the thicket' ; he said, 'Shave my tail and 
rub it with grease.' The lion did so. 
Then he caught the rabbit by the tail. 
He swung him round and round to dash 
his head against a tree. He could not 
hold the tail ; it was greasy ; so the rabbit 
ran away. Ignorant one! why has not 
your mother told you the tales as they 
should be told?" 

MacGregor continued to tell stories 
and Tembo to quarrel with his versions, 
until the boy heard his name called. 
"Listen, my mother calls," he cried; "it 
is time to eat. Wait, I will return." 

Meanwhile Choko's councillors had as- 
sembled to discuss what should be done 
to the stranger. In announcing the mat- 
ter Choko said: "If a stranger comes 
with a spear, he must be 'greeted with^ 
the spear; if he comes in peace, he must 
be greeted in peace; if he is rich, he 
must open the road with tribute ; if he is 
poor,* he must be fed lest he go on his 
way hungry. How does this stranger 
come? Let me know what is in your 
minds, that my voice may speak what 
is right." 
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There are no half measures about the 
treatment of a stranger by the Bantu 
people. If they feel they have nothing 
to fear from him they treat him cour- 
teously, lodging and feeding him so long 
as he stays among them. They cheat 
him, of course, if he has any property 
that may be won by cunning rather than 
violence, but in all other respects they 
endeavor to make him contented and 
comfortable. If on the other hand they 
fear him and are strong enough to kill 
him they do so without hesitation or 
compunction. The arrival of a white 
man among the Marruma people raised 
a question for the solution of which 
their tribal records had no precedent. To 
them Europeans were an almost mythi- 
cal people, said to come out of the sea; 
only the oldest remembered ever having 
actually seen one of the strange race. 
Many years before a white man, old, 
feeble, and very poor, attended by a few 
men of an unknown tribe, had come into 
the Marruma territory. He had "opened 
the road'* by sending the reigning chief 
his only remaining shirt, a tribute which 
Choko's predecessor had promptly re- 
mitted and acknowledged with a hand- 
some present of goats and meal. He had 
stayed for a few weeks, healing the sick 
with a degree of success that had 
aroused the jealousy of the local doctors, 
and telling beautiful stories of the God 
he worshipped; and then he had passed 
on again into the unknown country be- 
yond. 

Some of Choko's councillors urged 
that to treat the stranger with anything 
but kindness, seeing that he was poor 
and helpless, would be a gross violation 
of tribal custom. Others argued that 
a man so strange in appearance was cer- 
tainly a wizard of the most dangerous 
sort, who should be put to death with- 
out delay in the interests of the com- 
munity. After hearing the opinion of 
each, Choko decided to consult Hadj 
Ali, an Arab trader who was then on 
one of his annual visits to the Marruma 
country to exchange beads and brass 
wire for ivory and any slaves that the 
Marruma people cared to dispose of; 
Hadj Ali being a great traveller, his 
knowledge of the outside world and its 
inhabitants would be useful. 

The Arab was a man who could adapt 



himself to circumstances. If he had 
enough armed men at his back he would 
without compunction have sacked Cho- 
ko's village for the sake of a single tusk 
of ivory, but being without an armed 
escort he treated the chief with all the 
deference advisable in dealing with a 
person stronger than himself. With 
every mark of humility and respect Hadj 
Ali approached the council and tendered 
his advice. He knew perfectly well that 
MacGregor was merely a trader whose 
methods were probably considerably 
more honest than his own; but he dis- 
liked competition in a trade in which 
hitherto he had enjoyed a monopoly, and 
consequently he gave such a lurid de- 
scription of European guile and iniquity 
that the general feeling of the council 
ran strongly in favor of putting Mac- 
Gr.egor to death. In order to open the 
road MacGregor had presented Choko 
with a scarlet tunic that had once adorn- 
ed a British soldier. The magnificence 
of this had at first tended to turn the 
scale in MacGregor's favor, but Hadj 
Ali (who had never given the chief any- 
thing half so valuable) explained that 
the gift of the *unic was typical of the 
white man's wickedness, for it had the 
magic property of gradually and imper- 
ceptibly bringing the wearer into the 
power of the giver. 

That everything should be done for- 
mally and in order Choko next called 
upon the court witch-doctor to give his 
advice. This worthy may possibly have 
had some private understanding with 
Hadj Ali; he may have heard rumors 
that the influence of men of his profes- 
sion waned when Europeans came into 
a country; or he may have expressed 
an honest opinion; but his advice was 
unfortunate for MacGregor. At Cho- 
ko's summons he took a seat in the 
center of the circle of warriors, made a 
gesture to command silence, and con- 
trived a little stage-effect by tossing 
some divining-tablets once or twice into 
the air. After starring intently at these 
as they lay on the ground, he sighed 
deeply, shivered, and gradually fell back- 
wards. For a time he lay rigid, his 
eyes turned back so that only the whites 
were visible, while the councillors, 
breathing heavily and sweating with ex- 
citement, sat silently starring^t his rao- 
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tionless form. Presently a voice that 
seemed to come from the roof of the 
council-hut called on the witch-doctor to 
awake. Slowly and stiffly he rose, stood 
up, began to dance round the circle and 
to sing a chant, that, almost inaudible 
at first, grew louder and more vehement 
as animation returned. 

"I see a stranger, a white man. Oh 
father of the people! He eats from 
your hands and returns to his own coun- 
try," sang the mystery-monger, discard- 
ing the ambiguity usual to oracular ut- 
terances. "He comes again bringing his 
brothers ; they stay and build themselves 
villages. More of the same tribe come. 
They say to you, This shall you do, this 
shall you not do.' Where are your war- 
riors? They work in the fields like 
women; they work with hoes in their 
hands like slaves; their spears rust. 
Where are the white men? Their vil- 
lages are everywhere, and their shadow 
covers the land. Where is this village? 
Its walls are fallen ; its hearths are cold ; 
weeds grow where you are sitting." 

He ceased, and fell exhausted and 
panting on the ground. The councillors 
were trembling with excitement, and 
when Choko asked the opinion of the 
eldest, all lifted their spears and shouted 
that MacGregor must die. Hadj Ali 
followed up his advantage and suggested 
that to kill the white man outright would 
merely rid the world of only one dan- 
gerous person, and would do little to 
prevent the coming European invasion 
which the witch-doctor had prophesied ; 
whereas to kill him by torture, and let 
the circumstances of his death be known 
to his tribe, would deter others from 
following in his path and preserve the 
integrity of the Marruma people. More- 
over, if the white man*s death were slow 
he might in his dying agony be induced 
to reveal information about his people 
that would be politically useful. The 
councillors shouted approval, and Choko, 
prompted not by mere bloodthirstiness 
but by motives of high state policy, de- 
creed that the white man should die by 
torture next day, that his few remaining 
followers should witness his death, and 
that these should then be charged to 
bear a message to the others of his race, 
to the eflFect that a similar death aw-aited 
any of them who dared to set foot in 



the territory of the Marruma tribe. 

The meeting broke up and Choko 
strolled over to see the goats driven into 
their pens. As he passed his own huts 
Tembo's mother ran out and called him. 
"Father of Tembo, father of Tembo, 
listen." 

"What news?" 

"Your son. He is now sitting with 
the stranger and surely he will be be- 
witched. Send and call him away." 

"Why did you allow this?" 

"Indeed, I did not see him go, and 
when I learned where he was I was 
afraid." 

The hut reserved for strangers was 
peculiarly constructed. Visitors to the 
village must of course be sheltered, but 
it was expedient to exercise a certain 
amount of supervision over them lest 
they should work magic against their 
hosts. For this reason a small peep-hole 
had been made under the eaves of the 
hut on the side farthest from the door. 
Through this it was possible without be- 
ing seen or heard to overlook a stranger 
and see if he was behaving himself. 
Choko made a detour, approached the 
hut from behind and looked through the 
hole. His son was sitting by the 
stranger's side sharing with him a pile 
of millet-meal cakes, smeared with 
honey, that had been prepared for his 
supper. 

"Tell me another tale, such as your 
mother told you," demanded Tembo, 
licking his fingers and turning over the 
remaining cakes to see which had most 
honey on it. 

MacGregor lifted him on to his knees, 
and pulling one fat tee after another 
told him the story which begins, "one 
little pig went to market,*' adapting it 
to the range of Tembo' s environment. 

''Sheet That is not the right game," 
laughed Tembo. "Thus is it done." He 
grasped MacGregor's wrist with one 
hand and with the other pulled each 
finger in turn, chanting, "This is the 
shaky little finger. This is his elder 
brother. This one stops in the middle. 
This is the pot-scraper. And this" — 
he struck MacGregor's thumb and 
squealed with glee — "is an old fool; let 
us beat him." 

The friendly relations between Tembo 
and the stranger made the situation very 
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difficult. Choko's favor could always 
be gained by anyone who secured Tem- 
bo's good will, for his son and the 
welfare of his tribe were the only things 
for which he cared. He had condemned 
MacGregor to death in the interests of 
his people, but if the stranger had be- 
witched the little boy, and could not 
be forced to remove the spell, the con- 
sequence of killing him might be dis- 
astrous; he might even compel Tembo 
to accompany him to the spirit world. 
In great perplexity Choko walked 
round to the door of the hut and entered. 

"Go your way, Tembo," he said 
sternly. 

But Tembo was the only person who 
ever defied the chief of the Marruma. 
He clasped MacGregor 's leg with two 
stick hands, and stood firm. "I will 
stay," he said. "He is my brother; I 
have given him all my goats, and we 
have exchanged names. He is now 
Tembo and my name is — is — what is it? 
— (Tembo gathered his energies for an 
effort) Magleko." 

Among some tribes the ceremony of 
exchanging names as a token of broth- 
erhood is considered as sacred as is a 
marriage-vow among Christians; among 
others it may be lightly broken at the 
wish of either party. Choko would have 
been justified in refusing to recognize 
it on the grounds of Tembo's youth 
and rank, but he was not accustomed 
to cross his son's wishes. He sat down 
and watched the pair in silence. After 
awhile Tembo, feeling that he had 
gained his point, began to search Mac- 
Gregor's pockets for objects of interest. 

**]\Iy headmen say that you must die," 
said Choko, presently. 

MacGregor affected indifference. "It 
is easy to kill a naked man," he 
answered. 

Tembo looked up. "He shall not die," 



he declared stoutly. "He is my brother, 
and if any touch .him I will kill them." 
He grasped his father's ponderous spear, 
made a great effort to lift it above his 
head, overbalanced himself, fell to the 
ground, and sat there howling. 

The discomfiture of MacGregor's 
champion was so pathetically ludicrous 
that both men laughed. Choko picked 
up his little son and tried to console him, 
making rash promises of gifts if only 
he would stop crying, but Tembo was 
not to be comforted. "I don't want 
anything," he cried between his sobs. 
"I watit him; he is my brother." 

"Can you run, stranger?" asked 
Choko, when Tembo's sobs had partly 
subsided. 

"I cannot; I am too old." 

"Perhaps; yet I think you will run 
once more before you die. Listen. 
When night falls there will be a dance. 
When all are dancing one of your ser- 
vants shall come to you bearing food 
enough for one month. Go then quickly, 
while I am in the same mind. Tomor- 
row, very early, at the time when the 
fowls come down from their roosts, my 
people will come to me, saying that you 
have fied. Then I will call to me the 
young men who can run swiftly, offer- 
ing a goat for whoever brings your 
head. If you escape them and reach 
your own people, tell them that Choko 
needs ornaments for his gateposts, and 
the head of the next man of your race 
that conies within his country shall hang 
there. Come, Tembo." 

"Go, little one," said MacGregor. 
"Stay; here is a knife. Keep it in mem- 
ory of the stupid white man who could 
not tell properly the story of the rabbit. 
It was the knife of my son, just such 
a one as you, who died many rains ago. 
Xow run ; your father calls." 
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Statlatlcal Abstract of the United Stat en. 

That more than fifteen million per- 
sons in the United States will record 
their votes for president in the cam- 
paign of the present year is evident 
from the official statistics. Prior to 
1888 no governmental official record of 
the votes cast for presidenjt existed, 
but an act passed by congress on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1887, made it the duty of the 
executive of each state to report to 
the secretary of state the names of 
electors and the number of votes given 
or cast for each person voted for, and 
these reports, made to the secretary 
of state in 1888 and in each subsequent 
presidential election, form the basis of 
the official record of presidential elec- 
tions in the United States. This rec- 
ord, which has been published for sev- 
eral years in the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, suggests that the 



total number of votes cast in the presi- 
dential election of this year will for 
the first time exceed fifteen millions. 
The total number in 1908 was 14,887,- 
000; in 1900, 13,965,000; in 1892, 
12,044,000, and in 1888, 11,381,000. 
Dividing the vote thus officially re- 
corded into the population named by 
official counts or estimates for the 
years in question this shows the aver- 
age population for each vote cast, as 
follows : In 1908, 5.98 persons for each 
vote cast; in 1904, 6.10: in 1900, 5.44; 
in 1896, 5.10; in 1892, 5.40; and in 1888, 
5.27. The statements published in the 
Abstract show the vote cast in each 
state for the various candidates in each 
presidential election from 1888 to 1908, 
and the electoral vote by principal po- 
litical parties, state by state, during 
the same period. 

The above statement, showing the 
official record of presidential elections 
during the last quarter of a century, 
illustrates the variety of interesting 
and official information, presented by 
the Statistical Abstract issued annu- 
ally by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor through its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. It shows, for example, that the 
average per capita wealth of the coun- 
try has grown from $307 in 1850 to 
over $1,300 in 1904, the latest official 
record on this subject; the money in 
circulation, from $12 per capita in 1850 
to $34 per capita in 1911; the bank 
clearings, from fifty-two billion dollars 
in 1887, the first year for which an 
official record was available, to 159 
billions in 1911 ; the individual deposits 
in banks, from two billion dollars in 
1875, the earliest year for which figures 
are available, to practically 16 billions 
in 1911; the number of depositors in 
savings banks, from one million in 
1866 to nine and one-half millions in 
1911; the exports of domestic products 
from a little over 100 million dollars 
in 1840 to over 2,000 millions in 1911; 
and the value of manufactures pro- 
duced in the country, from one billion 
dollars in 1850 to twenty and one-half 
billions in 1910; and many other 
equally interesting evidences of na- 
tional growth. 
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Extracts from Memoirs of Jeai Be Aries 



by WILLIAM NEWTON NICHOLS 



Sometime Podestat of Milan, Florence 
and Pisa : as translated from the orig- 
inal Provencal of the memento found 
on his body after the battle of Mel- 
oria, 1282 A. D. 



"This is the church which Pisa, great 

and free, 
Reared to St. Catherine. How the 

time-stained walls, 
That earthquakes shook not from their 

poise, appear 
To shiver in the deep and voluble tones 
Rolled from the organ! Underneath 

my feet 
There lies the lid of a sepulchral vault. 
The image of an armed knight is 

graven 
Upon it, clad m perfect panoply — 
Cuishes, and greabes and cuirass, with 

barred helm, 
Gauntled hand, and sword, and bla- 
zoned shield. 
Around, in Gothic characters, worn dim 
By feet of worshippers, are traced his 

name, 
And birth, and death, and words of 

eulogy. 
Why should I pore upon them? This 

old tomb, 
This effigy, the strange disused form 
Of this inscription, eloquently show . 
His history. Let me clothe in fitting 

words 
The thoughts they breathe, and frame 

his epitaph." 



At the close of day, in the month of 
November, in the year of our Lord, 
1226, I paced to and fro upon the battle- 
ments of Milan, glorying in the beau- 
ties of air, sky, and earth, — wondering 
with what pigments Nature tinted the 
clouds that rose so grandly. As I 
paced, deep in thought, a hurrying foot- 
step sounded along the wall and I 
turned quickly, for on my shoulders 
rested the burden of the safety of the 
city, — once my brother's guerdon of 



battle. I was but the younger, — and not 
for my own but for the elder's sake had 
Frederick made me Podestat, when the 
Call came to Guillaum. So, while he 
wandered far av;ay on foot, I guarded 
my trust with three-fold jealousy, — once 
for mine elder brother, once for Fred- 
erick, and last ^or myself and my Line- 
to-be, — for Guillaume had prophesied, 
that of my descent should come the 
Hero-Delivel* of our race. 

As I turned a man with dinted, bro- 
ken armor saluted, hand to broken vizor, 
saying : 

"Greeting, O Lord of Milan! For 
thou art the elder of thy House now !" 
'*Elder am I? Where is my b/other, 
— he who was Baron of Winchester, 
Podestate of Milan, and Prince of Or- 
ange ?" 

Aye, he was! But now Valkyries 
bring him mead where he sits en- 
throned with his Queen by his side in 
Odin's guest-chamber! I, being fair- 
haired and of the North, escaped wound- 
ed, being thought a Crusader, but none 
other lives to tell the tale who followed 
Guillaume the Singer down the pathway 
of Abignon! Such a battle never was 
fought, and more he slew in that wild 
dash, than in all his life before. For, 
battle-ax in hand, he kissed his Love 
farewell, and clove a path to Valhalla 
for both! Nieth grant they two come 
again to lead in a latter, better, life !" 

"His Love, thou sayest? I knew he 
sought, but not that he found his des- 
tined bride. Who, and where, dost thou 
know?" 

"Catherine Le Beau she was, daugh- 
ter of Raymond VH of Toulouse, — and 
never his bride might she be! There- 
fore he cursed the Church anew and 
heaped a mound of dead for a tomb!" 
"What of her!" 

"Arnauld Amaury of Citeaux put her 
to the rack, and on it she died, smiling 
with joy! Aye! a Familiar said he saw 
something winged leave her body, — the 
wings like mother-of-pearl, and float 
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away to the skies! Wherefore he of 
Citeaux put him to death, lest it should 
be reported he had tortured a Saint!" 

Wherefore, when in latter days we 
builded the great church in Pisa, I dedi- 
cated it to St. Catherine, — the priests 
thinking of one Saint, whom they be- 
lieved in, — I of another, surnamed the 
Beautiful. 

When I would have rewarded the 
bearer of the tidings and taken him into 
my service, he refused both, saying, 

"For love of him who died bore I 
the tidings, and to mine own North I 
go. Give me but armor and it be 
enough, and a little rest for mv wounds 
to heal." 

Alfgar, of Norway, was his name, 
and when we builded the church of St. 
Catherine many a knot of mazr-wood 
did he send to be carved into vessels 
and ornaments. For he had journeyed 
far over-seas to some strange new land 
of the Ersk, which is not Hibernia but 
much larger, he writeth. Pearls for the 
Saint's crown and gold of deeper hue 
than ours he sent also. 

He telleth, moreover, of copper and 
golden skinned peoples, of great falls, 
and many strange beasts in that land, 
till it soundeth like the lies of Sir John 
Mandeville, when he hath drank too 
much wine. 

On the morrow came messengers 
from the Podestat of Aries, Barral Les 
Baux, bearing tidings to Frederick of 
the surrender and massacre of them of 
Avignon, and of the siege and sally 
from the castle. For Avignon pertain- 
eth to the Emperor, neither ought Louis 
to have made war with it without due 
notice to its sovereign lord. Louis VIII 
also was dead of the plague, or, as many 
whispered, struck down by God for that 
he had permitted the torturing to death 
of the daughter of Count Raymond! 

Then made I a new device for coat 
armor, that I, nor those that came after, 
should ever forget what we owe the 
Church. Thus: A Triple Mitre, or, 
balanced by a sword. Argent, with the 
motto "Sic Eternum ;— "Thus Forever." 

But the clergy who applauded the new 
device saw not that the edge of the 
sword was against the Mitre, not facing 
its foes. For if I hoped to rule in the 
plain of Lombardy, or on the coast of 



Eturia, I foresaw that I must not war 
with the Church, though I might with 
the Pope, and so held my peace, even in 
Frederick's presence. 

For I was not called of Nieth to be 
Her mouth-piece, nor to search for a 
more than mortal bride; but to leave a 
line of sons that there may be men in 
after ages to carry forward the work. 

Thus, while I mourned for my broth- 
er truly, still it seemed to me my shoul- 
ders broadened and my back grew 
straighter, now that I looked over the 
walls of Milan, Lord in fact, not dep- 
uty. 

The people of Milan, then as now, 
were Guelfs, and held it hard that a 
Ghibelline should rule over them. 

Frederick I knew was at last about 
to sail on the Crusade he had vowed be- 
fore he became Emperor, and, as the 
Pope had now forbidden him to go, un- 
der pain of excommunication, I felt that 
if I would restrain my rule, once Fred- 
erick was over-seas, I must make peace 
with the Church. Though I determined 
that come what might, I never would 
hold as vassal of Rome! 

So I ordered Masses said for my 
brother's soul, which the priests might 
not refuse, — he, not having been con- 
firmed though baptized, had not and 
could not be excommunicated. 

Thus at least the learned Bishop of 
Milan, who had grown friendly with 
him in his years of Podestatship, argued, 
saying : 

"He who is not communicate cannot 
be ex-communicate. One must be in 
before one can be ousted! Yet, bap- 
tized, none can refuse the dead the ben- 
efit of the Mass, — for God himself hear- 
eth the confession of the dead and al- 
loteth their penance!" 

Truly 'tis well to make friends even 
when one does not' agree in religion or 
politics. Humanity itself yet shall rule 
by virtue of such golden friendships ! 

Also remembering the tale our mother 
told of the ancient graves where no bod- 
ies lay, yet shafts told of the deeds of 
the dead, I caused a tomb to be made 
in Milan and his carven figure in armor 
thereon, battle-ax in his extended hand, 
and this inscription: 

"With Song and Weapon he con- 
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When Mr. George Cherrybank came 
in for the Silverton property on the 
death of his uncle, he brought with 
him to the Manor House a keen sense 
of his responsibilities as landlord and 
country gentleman. He was not one 
of those who are convinced that all is 
for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, and, even if he had been, the 
recent census would have been difficult 
of digestion ; for the recent census made 
it painfully clear that the population of 
Silverton parish was drifting away to 
the towns, and a mere glance at the 
villagers would have led the most su- 
perficial observer to doubt whether the 
fittest had survived. 

How was the debacle to be checked? 
How was village life to be made more 
attractive? That was the problem 
which exercised the mind of George 
Cherrybank; and, as a partial attempt 
to solve it, he had, with the rector's cor- 
dial consent, determined to organize a 
series of lectures and entertainments 
for the winter months. 

The work of organization was not a 
light one, for the amount of local talent 
that could be relied on was limited. The 
rector's tour to Palestine had already 
done duty several times, had also been 
much exploited in his sermons; still, it 
could be served up again, and would fill 
the bill for one occasion. Then Major 
Bridge was always ready to give his lec- 
ture on "Big Game in Borneo" ; and Mr. 
Cherrytmnk thought that he could him- 
self improvise something on the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, though the 
recent Fiscal Controversy had somewhat 
confused his ideas. That accounted for 
three evenings ; a concert and a reading 
would bring the total up to five ; a little 
bit of actmg at Christmastime might in- 
crease it to six. But where were the 
rest of the entertainments to come from ? 
For Mr. Cherrybank's plan had been to 
have one per week, and a winter, unfor- 



tunately, extends over a longer period 
than six weeks. 

In this dilemma Mrs. Cherrybank, 
acting for her husband, entered upon a 
correspondence with her friend, Mrs. St. 
Helier, of Balham, an energetic and 
enthusiastic lady, who had espoused 
many causes in her day and sat at the 
feet of many Popes. The following ex- 
tracts will give the reader a fair idea of 
its nature and scope : 

The Manor, Silverton : 

September 3. 

Darling Tootoo, — You are always so 
clever and so well informed that I am 
writing to you in a really great diffi- 
culty. Now do help me, like the dear, 
wise soul that you are. George is try- 
ing to arrange for some entertainments 
for your village this winter — something 
that will be instructive as well as amus- 
ing, you know. George is going to take 
political economy himself, and we have 
got promises from the Rector and Ma- 
for our village this winter — something 
nearly enough. You have such heaps 
of clever friends! Do you think that 
you could persuade any of them to take 
pity on us? Of course we should put 
them up and give them some shooting 
or hunting and so on, and George al- 
ways gets on so well with clever people. 
Now, do think of somebody; I am sure 
you must know of heaps. 
Your loving, 

Lulu. 

P.S. — Do you happen to know of a 
cook ? I am afraid we are going to lose 
Emma, as she can't get accustomed to 
the country. 

Garibaldi Villa, Balham: 

September 5. 

Dearest Lulu, — I am afraid that you 
vastly exaggerate my talents as a "Uni- 
versal Provider." I wish I could come 
myself and talk to your villagers, but, 
as you know, James can't spare me; 
and it isn't easy to persuade people to* 
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lecture. So many men who are bril- 
liant talkers in a drawing-room lose 
their nerve completely when they get 
on to a platform, like poor Charles 
Slackenthorpe. But I wonder that you 
haven't thought of writing to Horace 
Wetherby; he has no nerves, and an 
evening with him is a revelation. * * * 
It's no use asking me about cooks, as 
I am in the same difficulty myself; for 
I fear I shall have to part with Mrs. 
Rice. I am practically certain that 
she drinks. Isn't it dreadful, for she 
exactly suited us! 

Your loving, 

Tootoo, 
The Manor, Silverton : 

Darling Tootoo, — Thank you so much 
for your dear letter. Yes, I wish you 
could come ; but who is Mr. Wetherby ? 
George doesn't remember ever to have 
heard of him, so it's not likely that poof 
ignorant little me should be any wiser. 
What is his subject, and could we 
write to hiip without knowing him ? * * * 
I am so sorry about Mrs. Rice ! When 
I was with you last spring, Alice told 
me that she seemed very queer: I have 
asked her today whether she meant 
drink, and she says, "Yes, that was it; 
only, of course, she didn't like to say 
so then." 

Your loving, 

Lulu, 
Garibaldi Villa, Balham: 
September 9. 

Darling Lulu, — Not know who Horace 
Wetherby is! Wherever have you 
been living! Why, he is the greatest 
and most original thinker of the day — 
a prophet, a sort of second Carlyle, and 
he writes in all the papers! And what 
is his subject? Well, he can talk wisely 
and wittily about everything, from the 
cedar of Libanus to the hyssop that 
grows on the wall. You ought certainly 
to get him. An evening in his company 
will be quite as great a revelation to 
your country squires as to the villagers. 
* * * I find that I was quite mistaken 
about Mrs. Rice. She is a teetotaller of 
the bluest brand ; but she has suffered a 
great deal from her teeth lately, poor 
thing, and, very unwisely, uses lauda- 
num to .allay the pain. I am afraid that 
vour Alice must be rather malicious, 
Mrs. Rice tells me that she was a great 



mischief-maker in the servants' hall, and 
set them all by the ears. I think it is 
right that you should know this. . 

Your loving, 

Tootoo. 

The Manor, Silverton : 

September 10. 
Darling Tootoo, — ^Your prophet sounds 
delightful! But can we ask a favor of 
him without knowing him, and would he 
care to lecture to a small village audi- 
ence like ours? Of course, we should 
do our best to make everybody come, 
but they are very apathetic and not very 
intelligent. If you would be so kind, 
George thinks it would be better that 
you should sound him first. * * * 1. 
am so glad about Mrs. Rice! But you 
are unjust to Alice; she is the soul of 
good-nature and most popular with the 
servants here. She says they knew all 
about the laudanum, and that it came 
from the public-house! 
Your loving. 

Lulu, 

Garibaldi Villa, Balham : 
Darling Lulu, — There was no reason 
why you shouldn't have written to Mr. 
Wetherby, as you know he doesn't come 
for nothing. However, as you wished 
it, I have communicated with him, 
and he is to come to you on Nov. 10th 
— his one remaining fee night, for he 
is in tremendous demand — for five 
guineas and expenses. He doesn't shoot 
or hunt, but he likes to meet interesting 
people; so I daresay you will have a 
house-party then. * * * Mrs. Rice has 
shown me the bottle, and it has the 
label of Figg the chemist on it. She 
says that Alice shocked them all by the 
way she "carried on" with Joseph in the 
servants' hall. 

Your loving, 

Tootoo, 
The Manor, Silverton : 
September 14. 
My Dear Tootoo, — George thinks that 
five guineas and expenses is a great 
deal to give, and, of course, if we were 
to pay all the lecturers at the same 
exorbitant figure we should soon be in 
the bankruptcy court. However, as you 
seem to have engaged him definitely, 
George thinks that we cannot now 
draw brack. Bnt we should like to know 
by what train he is comings and what 
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his subject is to be — it must be some- 
thing quite simple. We assume that he 
will not stay for more than one night. 
... I am afraid that Mrs. Rice must be 
a very malicious and untrustworthy 
woman, and I think that she should be 
made to apologize to Alice, who is natu- 
rally very indignant at the odious ca- 
lumny. 

Your affectionate, 

Lulu. 
Garibaldi Villa, Balham: 

September 15. 
Dear Lulu,— As after all the trouble I 
have taken you are not satisfied with my 
arrangements, you had better write to 
Mr. Wetherby yourself. The Philoso- 
phers' Club, Balham, will find him. I 
think you may be assured that he will 
not be eager to stay for more than the 

one night I think that an apology 

is due not to, but from, Alice. 
Yours ev., 

T. St. H. 
As the result of a further correspon- 
dence with Mr. Wetherby, it was de- 
cided that the lecture should be on some 
historical subject, and the prophet final- 
ly selected as his theme 'The Swedes 
as the Pivot of Continental Politics." 
Fearing that this title would sound 
rather formidably in the ears of rustics, 
Mr. Cherrybank shortened it to "The 
Swedes," and the local printer, thinking 
the definite article superfluous, cut it out, 
and issued the bill as follows : 
On Nov. 10th, in the Schoolroom, at 
8 P. M. punctually, 
A Lecture on 
SWEDES. 
By M. H. Wetherby. 
Lantern Slids. 
When November 10 came round, Mrs. 
Cherrybank was a little flustered. She 
was accustomed to entertain ordinary 
people, but she had had no experience 
of prophets, and original thought rather 
intimidated her. The house party con- 
sisted only of Mrs. Cherrybank's aunt, 
who was rather deaf, and a friend of 
her husband's who had come for the 
hunting; but she had invited the Rector 
and his wife, Major Bridge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Knight, and half a dozen other lo- 
cal celebrities to an early dinner to meet 
the lecturer, who was expected to arrive 
at 6 P. M. 



The first and most surprising revela- 
tion of the evening was the personal ap- 
pearance of the prophet. Mrs. Cherry- 
bank was prepared for a tall, majestic 
figure with a flowing white beard, and 
had half expected to be confronted with 
a leathern girdle and a demand for lo- 
custs and wild honey. Instead, there 
stepped into the room a small and stout- 
ish man, faultlessly dressed, who bowed 
stiffly and talked about the weather. 
Nor did he shine in the drawing-room, 
in the trying interval that precedes the 
announcement of dinner. The guests, 
who had been somewhat intimidated by 
their hostess's description of Mr. Weth- 
erby, were introduced one by one, and, 
finding that they had nothing to say, 
withdrew to talk hunting shop amongst 
themselves, leaving the prophet and Mr. 
Cherrybank to exchange platitudes on 
the hearthrug. 

But at dinner after the first glass of 
champagne, he took up his parable and 
spoke. The Rector was lamenting to his 
neighbor. Miss Binns, that in the course 
of his travels he had found compara- 
tively few Christians in Palestine. Mr. 
Wetherby caught the remark, and break- 
ing off a conversation with his hostess 
on the amenities of Balham, he said in a 
loud voice, "Christianity has lost its hold 
on the Oriental mind through its Orient- 
alism; in religious propaganda, as in 
vestry meetings, agreement is only pos- 
sible through opposition; the thing we 
believe in is always the thing we doubt." 
Then, looking round the table, he added 
with intense conviction, "After all, the 
only real thing in the world is money." 

Conversation had ceased suddenly, and 
all ears were turned to the speaker. 

"Why so ?" the Rector ventured to in- 
terpose. It was a foolish question, and 
the Rector should have known that cer- 
tain Revelations must be taken "lying 
down"; but the Prophet took up the 
challenge. 

"Why so ?" he replied, "or, rather, how 
otherwise? To the man in the street, 
Plato's Republic, the Gospels, Blue- 
beard, and the Fiscal question are all 
myths; and the man in the street is the 
epitome of the man out of the street — 
the dustman is the concentrated experi- 
ence of humanity. But give the dust- 
man half-a-dollar and it means to him 
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the public-house — the realization of feel- 
ings that are his, because after the third 
glass they cease to be feelings and be- 
come a pain — and the only perfect thing 
in the world is pain." 

For the rest of dinner Mr. Wetherby 
had the conversation to himself — which 
was what he wanted. He belonged to 
that school of thought which seeks tc 
express truth through paradox, and the 
company was fairly dazzled by the fer- 
tility of his imagination. 

"A brilliant talker!" whispered Mr. 
Cherrybank to the Rector, as they -made 
for the carriages which were to take 
them to the schoolroom. 

"Yes," replied the Rector doubtfully, 
"but a little daring, perhaps." 

The village schoolroom was redolent 
of oil lamps and damp clothes. Al- 
though the night was wet, a fair number 
of the farmers and laborers had come to 
hear the lecture, attracted by the title 
and the promise of a magic lantern. A 
sheet had been stretched across the back 
of the dais, the lantern was fizzing and 
popping ominously in the centre of the 
room, and the schoolmaster, obviously ill 
at ease, was fumbling with the slides. 
When Mr. Cherrybank had formally in- 
troduced him, the lecturer assumed an 
easy pose and began : 

"Now, what is a Swede?" 

There was a short pause, during which 
the rustics prodded each other shyly. 
One of the boldest was about to hazard 
a reply for the honor of Silvertoivwhen 
Mr. Wetherby answered his own 'ques- 
tion. 

"I will tell you," he said. "A Swede 
is neither animal, vegetable, nor mineral, 
neither fish, flesh nor herring, but a 
prophecy and a portent. On his own 
poor soil and among his native forests 
he was a prophecy: at Lutzen, on the 
plains of Germany, he became a portent. 
But first let me show you a picture of a 
typical Swede. 

He tapped his stick on the floor, and 
the lantern fizzed and clicked. 

There was a puzzled pause, and then 
Mr. Cherrybank caughed, and said, "I 
fear there is some mistake, isn't there?" 

The lecturer looked round and his face 
clouded with annoyance. "T — T!" he 
said. "That's the cannon-ball that killed 
Charles XH. — I'm coming to that later. 



Put the slides in, please, in the order in 
which I gave them to you." 

The lantern clicked again and Charles 
Xn. came in jerkily on his head. 

So Mr. Wetherby stepped from the 
platform and went to the aid of the 
harassed operator. After considerable 
delay the slides were reduced once more 
to order and the lecturer resumed his 
discourse. And a very brilliant discourse 
it was. Gustavus Alophus the Apostle, 
and Charles XH. the Devourer, of the 
Swedes, were introduced, turned inside 
outy and finally dismissed with a spark- 
ling epigram ; but their intrusion only 
added an element of perplexity to the 
larger part of the company, who, having 
started on a wrong tack, stuck to it with 
rustic obstinacy. Mr. Wetherby con- 
cluded with some daring conjectures on 
the future of Sweden, and then invited 
questions from his audience. 

There was an uneasy shuffling of feet 
and a good deal of whispering, and 
finally a hard-headed, red-faced man, 
who farmed his own land, was lifted 
from his seat by his neighbors. 

"Ah should lahk to ask 'ee, yung 
mahn," he said, "whether 'ee knaw the 
diffruse atween a Swede and a turmut." 

"If that is a riddle," replied the lec- 
turer, with condescending playfulness, "I 
am afraid that I must give it up." 

"Ah ! 'a thought 'ee didn't !" exclaimed 
the farmer triumphantly. "And 'a doan't 
believe the Dolphus or thic thar Chawles 
knawed un neether !" 

At this point Mr. Cherrybank thought 
it wise to intervene. 

"As it is getting late," he said, "and 
some of us have to be out of bed early 
to-morrow, I think that — er — that we 
won't trouble Mr. Wetherby with fur- 
ther questions. We have all listened, I 
am sure, with great interest, and — er — 
instruction to — er — what has been a most 
interesting and instructive — er — lecture. 
I am sure we are all very grateful to Mr. 
Wetherby for coming amongst us; and 
some of us will hope to hear him again, 
perhaps — er — elsewhere ; and we shall all 
of us look forward, I am sure, with — er 
— with increased interest and — er — and 
interest to his brilliant contributions to 
the — er — to the daily papers." 

"What a curiously perverse sense of 
humor vour rustics have!" said Mr. 
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Wetherby to the Rector, as they shook 
hands afterwards on the platfonn. 
'*They missed the more obvious points 
and laughed at others which I should 
hardly have expected them to find amus- 
ing. They seemed to be especially tickled 
at the idea that the Swedes have a fu- 
ture. It was an interesting experience 
for me; for it is the only occasion on 



which I have ever lectured to a purely 
agricultural audience." 

"I am afraid," said the Rector hesitat- 
ingly, "in fact, I am tolerably certain 
that they were under the impression, all 
the evening, that you were — in fact, that 
you were speaking about roots." 

And, for the first time in his life, the 
Prophet found himself speechless. 




Persoial Opiiiois oi Cirreit EYCits 



Arthar D. ReynoliUi Praliies CornvdMion 
Govemmeiit In Des Molnea. 

"The average business man of Des Moines 
could not be induced to vote for a return of 
6ld methods, the commission form of govern- 
ment having been a most pronounced success 
in our case. We have had it four or five 
years and it grows in efficiency. The board of 
five men has control of everything pertaining 
to the municipality and we are getting more 
for our money. 

"The ward politicians who flourished in the 
old days do not like the plan. They see in it 
many failures, because it does not feed them, 
but the men who are responsible for the 
growth and the prosperity of the city are of a 
different mind. There are some of the old 
politicians in office, but they have to work in 
these times, or they do not hold their jobs. 

"Under the form of municipal government 
which we have it is possible for a delegation of 
forty or fifty business men to get a respectful 
hearing and a quick decision. If we want a 
street paved we go to the commission and 
give the reasons and if they are of sufficient 
worth the street is forthwith paved, there is 
no dilly-dallying about it. The same thing ap- 
plies to an extension of lighting, water or 
sewers; the affairs are handled as men take 
care of their own business. 

"We had our experience with the accepted 
form of city government. We grew tired of 
it and figured that a change could be made 
for the better, and we hit on the right plan. 
Men in office now know that responsibility 
rests on them and they must work with the 
intelligence and faithfulness that they would 
for a private corporation. The whole atmos- 
phere has changed. It is a capital plan for 
other cities to follow. 



Senator Charles Townsead Declare Nc 
Moaey Truat'' Bziats. 
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As a member of the senate committee which 



held hearings into the alleged "big money 
trust,'' Senator Townsend asserted that he 
had been unable to discover any evidences of 
such a condition. 

"We have heard much of late of a money 
trust," he said, "and it has been charged that 
the great banking interests are organizing to 
arbitrarily control the business of the country. 
As a member of the senate committee which 
had hearings on this subject, I am compelled 
to say that no evidence of such a trust was 
presented." 

Politlca Has Slight Effect On Dastness Con- 
diUoBs This Year. 

"Money is tightening up in the east," said 
Alexander D. Campbell, of the Hanover 
National bank, of New York. 

"Commercial paper has gone up to 6 per 
cent and second rate paper is higher still. This 
condition is due to the enormous crops 
throughout the country this year, now ready 
for the market. 

"The country is extremely prosperous and 
no indication of a money flurry is in sight. 
Although we are on the eve of a presidential 
election, bankers and manufacturers are being 
guided by the products of the ground and no 
matter how the election goes, it will not affect 
the prosperity of the United States. 

"While most of the bankers of the country 
may be satisfied with the present administra- 
tion, the financial interests have doped it out 
that Mr. Taft will not be re-elected and that 
Roosevelt cannot get the votes to succeed 
Taft, which means that Woodrow Wilson will 
be the next president." 

Satlslled Employes' Best l!%>apoii Agrainnt 

Socialism, Declares Fcstns J. Wade 

of St. Lonls. 

"Satisfied employes is one of the strongest 
factors in combating Socialism. 

"Before criticizing other vocations the 
\ inker should first put his own house in order. 
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He sht)uld begin in his own counting rooms 
and see that his own employes are thoroughly 
satisfied and have no cause to complain of 
their treatment. Steady advancement should 
be the reward of meritorious service and 
worthy young men should be made to feel 
that their interests are conserved by the head 
of the institution." 

President Drammond Speaks Truly. 

"There are two kinds of business men who 
I believe should be of exceptionally high char- 
acter and ability — bankers and newspaper pub- 
lishers. The former exercise a great influence 
on the business of the country, the latter on 
the intellectual, moral and political life of the 
nation. No incompetent, unworthy, dishonest, 
vicious or ignorant man should be connected 
with either. We are approaching the time, 
indeed we have now reached it, when fitness 
in all its broad qualities is being required of 
the banker. The time will come when he who 
edits and publishes a newspaper or magazine 
shall be morally and intellectually fit for that 
great responsibility. 

Frederick D. Underi^'Dod** Comment On Coal 
Prices. 

"Retail and wholesale coal dealers in Detroit 
and other cities and towns of the country are 
responsible for the present high price of coal. 

"There is a shortage of coal owing to the 
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strike and the inability to get labor at the 
present time to turn out the product. The 
mines will not be able to catch up with the 
loss sustained during the strike. There is a 
heavy demand for coal. Dealers know this. 
They can get the price and they are asking 
it. Neither the railroads or the mines will 
profit by a shortage of coal. The retailer and 
wholesaler will. 

"A shortage of cars will be apparent again 
this winter. The railroads will be taxed to 
their upmost in the movement of the heavy 
crops. Though all the railroads have spent 
a great deal of money for new equipment they 
will not be able to take care of the big crop 
movement without some congestion. The 
product of the factory and of the farm has 
been put out too fast for us and we have not 
been able to get new equipment fast enough 
to keep up with it. 

Good Year Akead. 

"During the coming year I look for a 
greater expenditure of money by the railroads 
for new equipment. However the railroads 
are not going to find it easy to get money. No 
one wants railroad bonds. What improve- 
ments are made will have to be paid for out 
of the revenue of the roads and money 
secured on short time notes. I believe, how- 
ever, that there is a gpod year ahead for the 
railroads." 
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George C. Tyler, general manager for 
the Liebler Co., has just arrived in New 
York after a summer spent in per- 
suading Pierre Loti that the most fa- 
mous litterateur in Europe should come 
to the United States this fall andi over- 
look rehearsals of "The Daughter of 
Heaven,'* which Mr. Loti wrote in col- 
laboration with Miss Judith Gautier, 
daughter of Theophile Gautier. 

Loti is coming — but only on condi- 
tions. 

These are the promises the American 
manager had to make before the author, 
who is, these days almost a recluse, 
would consent to leave his home in 
France : 

No interviews. 

No snapshots. 

No visitors. 

His address while in New York to 
be kept a secret. 

Even with these restrictions, Mr. Ty- 
ler is happy, for he feels that with the 
greatest living authority on China and 



Chinese matters present at rehearsals, 

"The Daughter of Heaven" cannot fail 

of being faithfully produced. 
* * * 

A remarkable play is announced by 
the Liebler Co. for the latter part of 
H. B. Warner's coming season. The 
young man who, for the past three 
years has been breaking safes and 
hearts as "Alias Jimmy Valentine," is 
to have a new comedy of three acts, in 
which the star does not appear on the 
stage in the entire second act. 

"And yet you see him there in front 
of you every moment," says George C. 
Tyler, cryptically, Mr. Tyler being the 
man who arranged for the new Warner 
play. 

Another new play of promise falls to 
Madame Simone's lot. This famous 
Frenchwoman is to return to this coun- 
try in January, bringing with her a ro- 
mance of the time of Louis XIV, writ- 
ten for her by Louis' N. Parker and D. 
Devere Stackpole in collaboration. 
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The date of the opening of the Chil- 
dren's Theatre on the roof of the Cen- 
tury, New York, has been set for No- 
vember. 

* * * 

Robert Lorraine may follow his 
American tour in his revival of Shaw's 
"Man and Superman" with an appear- 
ance here in a new play by Justin Hunt- 
ley McCarthy. 

>K « « 

You want to remember the name of 
O. P. Heggie, the actor who made a 
sensational hit as the weak brother in 
"The New Sin" in London, and who 
will accompany the original cast to this 
country. Whether O. P. means "Oppo- 
site Prompt," as in theatrical manu- 

scrips, or not is not revealed. 

* * * 

Richard Bennett is to have a new 
play by Joseph Medill Patterson, the 
man who wrote "The Fourth Estate." 

* « He 

That Viola Allen will figure in one 
of the most important productions of 
the year is an open secret, but just what 
it will be will be withheld until Miss 
Allen's return to New York. 

The announcement that "The Daugh- 
ter of Heaven" will furnish the libretto 
for a new opera by one of the world's 
greatest composers, is momentarily ex- 
pected. The spectacular Chinese drama 
offers an unusually good subject for op- 
eratic treatment, — strong, concise drama 
set in bizarre and colorful surroundings. 

* * * 

Ida Vernon is once more to appear 
with William Hodge in "The Man from 
Home." Miss Vernon is one of the 
links between the past and the present 
of the American stage. She was once 
Edwin Booth's leading lady and en- 
gaged to be married to that great actor. 
She was star of the company in which 
the present Mrs. Fiske made her debut. 
She was famous as "Camille" when that 
play was still fairly new. She created 
the role of Sister Genevieve in "The 
Two Orphans." This season will be 
her forty-fifth of actual stage experi- 
ence and her sixth in "The Man from 

Home." 

* * * 

Lawson Butt, one of the best actors 



London has sent us, reports an inclina- 
tion to adopt us permanently. His stage 
career, at least, will be confined to this 

country for the next few seasons. 

* * * 

John Maurice Sullivan, an actor who 
apparently makes a specialty of sacredo- 
tal roles, will be Father Roubier in "The 

Garden of Allah" this year. 

* * * 

A new stage society recently founded 
in New York, and declaring its object 
to be simply the boycotting of plays that 
leave a dark brown taste, has requested 
Miss Viola Allen to act as its honorary 
president and chairman of its advisory 
committee, putting forth in its request 
that Miss Allen had never appeared in 
a play to which the slightest moral ob- 
jection could be made. 

* * * 

When the Irish Players return to 
America this season, their organization 
will be strengthened by the addition of 
Miss Marie O'Neil, considered by many 
European critics the best actress in the 
company. Miss O'Neil was unable to 
accompany her associates to this coun- 
try last winter because of prolonged ill- 
ness, from which she has happily recov- 
ered. She is extremely beautiful, and a 
sister of Miss Sarah Allgood, who won 
such success with the Irish Players last 
season. 

* * * 

Louis N. Parker, as usual, seems to 
be the Liebler Co.'s pet dramatist. Four 
and possibly five of his plays will be seen 
in this country next season. Besides 
the established successes, "Disraeli" and 
"Pomander Walk," there will be his 
new historical play for Simone and a 
new play of Irish life and manners. Ne- 
gotiations have not as yet been definite- 
ly concluded for the American present- 
ation of his play called "Drake," which 
Sir Herbert Tree is preparing for pro- 
duction at His Majesty's in London this 
fall. 

* * * 

Who is to be Empress of the Mings? 
The part most desired of all parts of the 
season, the title role of "The Daughter 
of Heaven," calling for beauty, charm 
and a glorious voice, and affording the 
greatest of opportunities to its inter- 
preter, has not as yet been filled. 
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ADVANCE NOTES FROM THE MILLINERY TRADE REVIEW 

by /^ASH/ON 



The Nez</ Shapes in Hats for Fall, 

It is noticeable that while the derby 
shapes of last season are not shown in 
the fall collections, the derby idea is 
the basis of many of the new blocks and 
frames. The derby crown is retained 
with a number of variations in the 
brims; they being both flat and rolled 
of various widths running to about three 
inches (for those that are rolled — the 
flat brims even wider at times, remind- 
ing one of the Quaker brims. The same 
general idea goes into extreme shapes 
which droop both front and back. A 
shape of this sort is about seventeen 
inches long and thirteen inches wide, 
while the crown is from eight to nine 
inches high. 

The Postilion shape is another of the 
prominent styles. In the Postilions the 
crowns are usually the regulation with 
great variation in the brims, which go 
to the length of twenty-two inches, width 
fourteen inches. Very large flat shapes 
have not been done away with and 
through wide flanges above the brim or 
collars placed flat at the base of the 
crowns, they loc^ different and very ef- 
fective. Shapes of this sort have diam- 
eters of about twenty-three and twenty- 
four inches. Another feature is the 
Coolie shape, drooping parasol fashion 
all the way round. These have tall trim- 
mings protruding from the center of 
the tops, usually some sort of wing or 
feather with a cabochon base of plumage 
or silk material. 

The dress shapes have (almost all) 
the elongated shape idea, and head sizes 
are almost invariably large to permit the 
hats to come down rather far, but not 
to obstruct the vision as was the case 
not so long ago. In the smaller shapes 
there are variations of the helmet, for 
instance having the sides come out in 
straight tabs above the ears, and placing 
a collar of about five inches around the 



back of the crown, turned down like the 
collar of an ulster, when it is half way 
up. Draped hats are long too — up to 
eighteen inches. There are a few small 
draped shapes, but generally height is 
thought of in some way and when the 
crown isn't high, the trimming is "a la 
Colonel." 

There are crowns that are thimble 
shape as tall as nine inches, but usually 
the crowns are more moderate, say from 
three and one-half to four and one-half 
inches. 
The Materials in Fall and Winter Hats. 

The decided innovation in material is 
plush. It is of various kinds — hatters', 
moleskin and velour. Plush is used by 
itself and in combination with silks and 
felts, moire being the striking feature 
in the silks. The moderate sized shapes 
are more likely to be all plush, particu- 
larly those shapes whose lines are regu- 
lar. Velour taupe and velour satinee, 
both in soft and moderately firm finishes 
in plain colors and with combination 
color for underbrims, are shown in me- 
dium sizes of the shapes already men- 
tioned. Velvet is used plain and com- 
bined with moise silk as well as the va- 
rious velour and beaver materials, also 
with metallic and silk piece goods tliat 
have glace effects in colorings. In the 
hand-made hats especially the toques and 
turbans, combinations of materials and 
of colors are in vogue — to exemplify — 
a crown of black plush with a rolling 
brim of old gold color ribbon of a ribbed 
velour pattern. 

Ribbons for Fall Millinery, 

Most of the new ribbons are wide, 
even to twelve inches. They come in 
double face — plush face with bayadere 
stripe, glace silk back and velour with 
satin back to match. There are wide 
glace taffeta ribbons that have stripes of 
plain satin covered with polka dots in 
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bright colorings producing Scotch com- 
bination effects, and broad ribbons of 
conventional Scotch plaid colors and 
plaids composed of the new shades of 
the season. Satin taffetas are seen in 
about five-inch widths in the new shades 
and close Ottoman weave with gold 
stripes in about two-inch. The velvet 
and satin ribbons also come in the broad 
numbers. Moire is seen in ribbons also. 

Ostrich and Fancy Feathers in Fall 
Millinery, 

Ostrich feathers are strikingly novel. 
They are used as tail trimmings and for 
flat applications. Bandeaux of ostrich 
with standing plumes attached are made 
in beautiful combination colors. Tall 
pompons of tips and of plumes and of 
combinations of feathers of several sizes 
are made to look very new through 
Mendings of the new shades. Tall ef- 
fects are made of many varieties of fan- 
cy plumage, and where aigrettes are pro- 
hibited, there need be no dearth of 
aigrette effects. Paradise, numidi, rhea, 
pheasant, coque and many other mater- 
ials are made into attractive high trim- 
mings. Wings from the rather small 
to the very large are extensively used — 
of the smaller sizes, several pairs are 
branched one above the other to produce 
height. • 

Bandeaux of feathers come from one 
inch to six inches, some even wider and 
are often combined with wings or some 
egret effect. Butterfly cravat designs 
are made of quills of various sizes in 
fancy shapes and new colorings. 

New Flowers for Winter Hats. 

It is rather early to see flowers on 
the fall hats, but manufacturers are pre- 
paring a variety of blossoms in addition 
to roses and poppies, such as dahlias, 
camelias, gardenias, anemones, wild 
roses and orchids in natural and modish 
colors — also black — and leaves are be- 
ing made to go with them. 

Ornaments and Novelty Trimming for 
Fall 

In galloons and ornaments beads are 
a factor. There are round, square and 
rectangular buckles made on pliable 
frames, sometimes all beads. Horn 



buckles in deep taupe color and a plain 
steel buckle with butterfly attached are 
seen to advantage, the former in har- 
mony with a plush hat' and the other in 
contrast to a sombre colon Light gun 
metal frames with heliotrope stones set 
off deep prune color velvet to advan- 
tage. The galloons are beaded in many 
ways, old gold being a strong color. Me- 
tallic galloons of one and one-half inch 
width are used as bands. Astrachan 
galloons made of imitation silk are 
shown in black and the new shades com- 
bined with black. Chenille galloons are 
also made m combination of colors with 
black. 

Novelty piece goods in weaves of 
metal combined with silk both plain in- 
cluding black and nacre come in gold, 
silver, old gold, steel and bright metal- 
lic colorings. Metallic lace about eight 
inches wide is employed well on the brim 
of a coolie shape. 

Colors That Will Prevail in Fall 
Millinery, 

Dark tones prevail in hat bodies or 
making material. White is a favorite 
combination and it goes well with near- 
ly all of the deepest shades of the new 
color cards as well as with black. Pis- 
tache, capucine, tilleul and magenta are 
also used with good results to set off the 
deep rich shades and especially new 
looking are heliotrope with pistache — 
olive with graphite blue — crow blue with 
pistache — taupe with gobelin — olive with 
fuchsia — seal brown with crushed straw- 
berry — dark navy with mandarine — deep 
sapphire with tulip — stone gray with 
capucine. 

What Was Seen at the First New York 
Millinery Openings, 

Only a small number of duplicate 
models were noticed in a trip around the 
openings, a fact that gives a great deal 
of satisfaction. Full sway is given the 
imagination in regard to the colors, ma- 
terials, trimmings and shapes of the im- 
ported models. 

Contrary to the usual custom, many of 
the early hats are large, a new feature 
being the elongated hat, which has a de- 
cidedly long ^ine from front to back. In 
most cases this polonaise hat, as it is 
termed by many, has the rolling turned- 
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up brim, others of this type suggesting 
the large tricorne. While the derby hat 
is not shown at all in its entirety, still 
the Quaker hat, which promises to be 
very good for fall, has a suggestion of 
the derby in its general appearance. The 
rounded crown and brim, which rolls 
up against the sides, give the appear- 
ance of the old fashioned Quaker hat. 
Low hats have in no way lost their 
popularity. The materials used for fall 
in the development of these picturesque 
hats are particularly adaptable since the 
lines are softened by the use of tosca net, 
taffeta and velvet, shirred or put on plain 
on extended wire. The Mandarin mod- 
el, which droops over the face and is 
raised at the back by the means of a lift 
or high bandeau, is very fetching and 
has a great many possibilities. 

Wings, paradise, or in fact any high 
trimming, extends into the air from the 
center of the hat, at the base of which 
is shown a finish of fur, velvet or satin. 
A number of smart, irregular models are 
shown, a great many of which are small, 
either draped of velvet or silk, or the 
blocked hat of plush or velvet. Plush, 
by the way, is one of the strongest feat- 
ures used in the development of fall mil- 
linery, and comes in a wide variety of 
weights and colorings; some of these 
are known as hatter's, beaver or velour 



plush. While simplicity of trim is noted 
on many of the smart fall hats, the tend- 
ency is slowly but surely drifting toward 
a more detailed amount of work on the 
hand-made hats. Small collars or bands 
at the base of the crown, shirred edges 
and many other points, which will de- 
velop later in the season, all go to show 
that the workrooms are coming into 
their day again. 

NEW HAT SHAPES FOR FALL. 

The tricorne. Napoleon and mushroom 
hats, as well as the conventional rolling 
sailor and Gainsborough shapes, are noted 
among the styles for fall. 

Anything along the derby outline is 
tabooed, this style having been so over- 
done during the spring and summer. The 
pressed shape at the present time bids fair* 
to be more popular than the hand-made 
hat. One reason for this is the fact of its 
being much lighter in weight. The hand- 
made hat, will, of course, come in for a 
large share of attention in the higher 
priced models. Smooth felts, both in 
French felts and bright finished wools, 
promise to be particularly good for early 
fall, while the velours in beautiful bright 
colors will be very good a little later on, 
followed by beavers in long and short nap. 

The tendency is toward larger hats for 
early use, closely following the line of the 
panama of the summer. 



r< 



See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another, 
No sister ever would be forgiven 

If it disdained its brother, 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea : 
What are all these kissings worth 

If thou kiss not me? 
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Henry Mount joy, who siqce writing 
"The Minister of Police" has been ac- 
claimed the author of the most brilliant 
historical comedy written since Dumas 
laid down his pen, is the son of a late 
dignitary of the English church. His 
mother was one of the most brilliant and 
witty women of her time. His maternal 
grandmother was a friend of Charles 
Lever's, and it was a story told to him 
by her that gave the great novelist one of 
the most amusing scenes in "Charles 
O'Malley." 

* * * 

Lloyd Osboume, author of "A Person 
of Some Importance," recently won a 
major prize in a short story contest con- 
ducted by a prominent magazine. Mr. 
Osbourne is a step-son of the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson. He was born in San 
Francisco and first studied to be a civil 
engineer, but defective eyesight com- 
pelled him to abandon this ambition. For 
a time he was vice-consul at Samoa, but 
gave that up to devote himself to litera- 
ture, in which he has met with distin- 
guished success. Mr. Osbourne lives in 
San Francisco in the summer and in New 
York in the winter. 

« * * 

Bishop Doane, ordinary of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal diocese of Albany, has de- 
clared himself in favor of capital punish- 
ment. Rabbi Wise of New York is 
equally opposed to it. Their discussion 
pro and con has been interesting to the 
readers of the newspapers, but perhaps 
the most practical argument against what 
Rabbi Wise has called "legalized murder" 
is found in "The Just and the Unjust," by 
Vaughan Kester. The novelist shows 
how easily a perfectly innocent man may 
be brought to the gallows, while Bishop 
Doane presupposes that every man con- 
demned to suffer the death penalty is 
guilty of the crime with which he is 
charged. Mr. Kester makes no plea for 
or against this penalty, but irresistibly it 
permeates the pages of his book like a 
question mark. 



The many thousand ideograms of the 
Chinese language are memorized and 
words are often tabulated for the pupil by 
rhyme. They have no alphabet and 
therefore can never use a linotype or 
typewriter. The Chinese, accordingly, 
have wonderful memories, but their 
memory-method sometimes places them 
in humorous situations. English is now 
required in nearly all the new Chinese 
schools, though the Chinese mandarin- 
examiners know little about the language 
as yet. John Stuart Thomson, the China 
traveler and author of "The Chinese," 
tells of a confident Chinese candidate who 
appeared before the Board of a Kwang- 
tung province school as an applicant for 
the position of "Professor of English." 

"How much English to you know?" 
profoundly inquired the mandarin from 
behind his heavy, toitoise-rimmed glasses. 

The amusing reply was: "Numbers, 
one to ten; a hundred words beginning 
with 'A,' and ten words rhyming with 
sing." 

Thomson first laughed and then sighed, 
because the Chinese Board accepted the 
Chinese teacher of English for want of a 
better man. Thomson says that the new 
Chinese are eminently a business race, 
and that therefore in their excellent busi- 
ness judgment the day will come when 
they will be compelled to throw away 
their ideographs so as to avail themselves 
of the business facilities of our alphabet- 
typewriter and linotype. He says that 
the present Chinese ideograph case in a 
printing office has thousands of ideograph 
types, and that it is a sadly humorous 
sight on a hot day in humid south China 
to see a Chinese typesetter darting about 
the room like a dragon-fly, trying to meet 
the editor's demand for an "extra." 
* * * 

The book reviewer who is compelled 
day after day to set forth the merits and 
demerits of current literature is often 
hard put for original methods of expres- 
sion. The literary department of a Chi- 
cago paper has brought forth what might 
be called an "informal review" which is 
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as original as it is pleasing. The follow- 
ing is a sample : 

"It's a dear little story, ''The Melting 
of Molly," smiled the assistant literary 
editor; "fresh, colorful, wholesome. 
What do you know about the author, 
Maria Thompson Daviess ?" 

"She hails from Tennessee and wrote 
that other delightful little book, "Mi^s 
Selina Lue," and Maria Thompson Da- 
viess is her maiden name." 

"The author of such a book naturally 
would be an unmarried woman," mused 
the assistant literary editor. "Fd have 
known that almost without being told. 
And she's probably somewhere about 30. 
It takes a single woman of — of discretion 
to write so sweetly and simply about love 
and children." 

"How do you know all that?" 

"Well, little girls are too shy to say 
what they think of such matters, while 
the happy wife and mother seldom writes 
about her joys and glories. She lives 
them. And perhaps for this very reason 
when she does write she seldom attains 
the half whimsical, half wistful, wholly 
alluring touch of the 'ungathered" rose' 
whose family delights are but borrowed 
ones. 

"A married woman, for instance, would 
have made sweet Molly Carter far more 
sensible but less charming; tiny Billy, 
'slim and flowery, pink and dimply, and 
as mannish as his father, in funny little 
flashes,' might have been a bit more nat- 
ural in speech with a married book 
mother, but you wouldn't have wanted to 
hug him half so much ; and a woman hap- 
pily married simply couldn't have given 
that tragi-comic touch to Molly's terrible 
trouble of the blue muslin frock that 
w^on't meet around the waist when the 
man who has loved and left its 17-year- 
old wearer promises adoring return. Be- 
sides, married women as a rule do not 
adore young widows, while as to the joy- 
ous pairing off of Molly's various lovers 
— oh, of course the book was written by 
an unmarried woman, successfully free 
from her teens !" 

"You seem very sure," hazarded the 
head of the department. "Did you say 
that you—" 

"No, I didn't," interrupted the assist- 
ant hastily. "I didn't say anything about 
it. A woman's age is sacred to her 



mother and her Maker, and the least 
worldly wise of the former usually knows 
enough to carry out the kindly reserve of 
the latter in that direction. But you 
know how fond I am of children and 
flowers — did I say that Molly's garden 
is as charming and lovable and — unmar- 
ried — as Molly herself or the good Dr. 
John whose love spells heaven to her? 
And I enjoyed reading the story so much 
that I forgot it was all in the day's work." 



The title of "Pollyooly," Edgar Jep- 
son's delightful story of a little English 
girl, has been a puzzle to many. It 
should be explained that Pollyooly is the 
heorine's nickname, bestowed upon her 
by an adoring aunt. Her real name is 
Mary, which, after the English fashion, 
has been changed to Polly and then to 
Pollyooly. The Honorable John Ruflin, 
one of the principal character in the 
story, believes, when he first hears the 
name, that it is Polly Hooley, which, 
when pronouncel with the accent com- 
mon among certain classes of London- 
ers, would become PoUy'ooly. The little 
red-haired heroine objects to this stren- 
uously, and an amusing tilt occurs be- 
tween her 'and the sedate Honorable 

John. 

♦ * ♦ 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, whose new 
novel, "Sally Salt," has been universally 
accepted as one of the finest studies of 
a high-minded woman which has been 
written in many years, is an avowed 
champion of the American woman. "I 
mean," she said in an interview recently, 
"the real American woman of the Sally 
Salt type. I have no patience at all with 
those so-called American women who 
are ashamed of their own country, and 
who, after living in the European capi- 
tals for a time, come home so filled with 
affectations that they consider everything 
on this side of the Atlantic coarse and 
of little consequence. Sally Salt is my 
ideal of wTiat the American woman 
should be — ^bright, cheerful, altrustic, 
with a mind of her own and the faculty 
of doing things." 



Fame is not always what it seems. 
George Randolph Chester walked into 
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a book store in Philadelphia kept by an 
Englishman, and made some purchases. 

"Ah, Chester!" said the Englisman, 
his eyes lighting as he wrote the deliv- 
ery address. "You have a very famous 
name, Mr. Chester. It is known all over 
the world." 

The author of "Five Thousand an 
Hour" attempted to blush and look em- 
barrassed 

"Why— er— I believe," he faltered. 

"Yes," went on the bookseller with 
relish ; "I don't suppose there is a comer 
of the globe where Chester cheese is not 
known and appreciated. It's such splen- 
did cheese, you know." 



Miss Marie Van Vorst, author of 
"The Broken Bell," has, since the pub- 
lication of this book, been hailed by crit- 
ics the country over as the worthy suc- 
cessor of the late Marion Crawford. 
Miss Van Vorst, although an American, 
has lived in Italy so long that she has 
been able completely to grasp the Italian 
viewpoint. Her residence in the land 
of sunshine has not been confined to the 
American colonies of the large cities. 
She has lived among the Italians them- 
selves, and has made an intimate study 
of Italian conditions and aflFairs. "The 
Broken Bell" reflects many phases of 
Itadian character not generally treated 
in fiction. 



The Telephoie 

A VALUABLE AQENT OF COMMERCE 



There is no need to say much to the 
business man about the local value of 
his telephone. He uses it daily — hourly. 
People in town call him up for prices 
and goods. He buys and sells over the 
wire himself. Nothing is so quick, cheap, 
indispensable. 

But has he ever looked into the possi- 
bilities for extending this field of tele- 
phone usefulness and profit ? 

There is a circle of fully two hundred 
miles around his store or office in which 
he can deal just as easily over the toll 
wires. 

The long distance telephone is a sales- 
man and a sales-manager, a superintend- 
ent and a purchasing agent, an order- 
taker, and a scout for new prospects. 
It offers a means of approach that always 
gets attention because people never shut 
their doors to it. It will in many cases 
give a direct demonstration of goods. 



Its uses are as varied as they are new. 

For instance, every executive knows 
the sort of sale that is all made but the 
"closing," and yet hangs fire. How of- 
ten, when trying to show subordinates 
how to land the order, he has wished 
that he could get direct action himself 
on the customer for five minutes! 

There is a manufacturer in this State 
whose salesmen visit prospective cus- 
tomers, explain goods, maintain interest. 
But if the deal is important he usually 
has to go and wind it up in person. 

"I'm not what you'd call a salesman," 
he says. "Yet, when our men have been 
calling on Jones three months, and Jones 
has gone into every blessed point, and is 
still sitting on the fence, I find the best 
thing is to get my hat, go and see him, 
and ask why he's holding oflF. 

"Maybe he says, 'Why, I want to fig- 
ure out that cost again.' 
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"Cost!' I say. 'What cost? This 
equipment isn't going to cost you any- 
thing. Good heavens, man, the savings 
on the first six months' operation will 
pay for the whole thing!' 

"I don't pretend to be a salesman. But 
when I make up my mind to close Jones, 
and go at him like that, he most general- 
ly always signs up." 

Today, this manufacturer is "closing 
Jones" over the long distance telephone. 
In dealing with customers he formerly 
reached nearby, it saves his time and 
theirs, too, and h^ is able to bring his 
personal influence to bear in territory 
far beyond what was possible in the days 
when he reached for his hat instead of 
the telephone receiver. The telephone 
saves Jones's time, too. The door is 
never shut, and for direct eflFect it is 
every bit as potent as a personal visit. 

Again, every firm that sends out one 
of its "responsible men" to call on the 
trade knows that it pays handsomely. A 



partner or officer of the company 
strengthens business bonds by investi- 
gating service, clearing up misunder- 
standings and difficulties, and expressing 
appreciation for patronage. 

This is rather costly business. There 
are railroad fares, hotel bills, entertain- 
ment. Further, it takes a good deal of 
the responsible man's time. 

These visits can be made far more 
cheaply by telephone. When a thing is 
cheaper, people use more of it. The re- 
sponsible man can call oftener on the 
big customers when he does it over the 
wire, and put a lot of little customers 
on his visiting list. 

Time is a big factor very often where 
the trade of a certain customer shows 
an unaccountable falling off. If the re- 
sponsible man waits until he can visit 
that customer, personally, there may be 
no trade left at all. If he uses the tele- 
phone he will do it that day, and run 
down the cause. 



The Retort Apropos. 

A business life had been his school; 

In business terms he chose to urge her, 
"Let us," said he, "our issues pool — 

Join with me, dear, to form a merger." 

"I must," said she, "beg time to find 
If you are rated good or bad, sweet. 

In deals like this, though love be blind. 
So much depends on Dun and Bradstreet." 
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WB HAVE DEMONSTRATED THAT 
DEAFNESS CAN BE CURED. 

The secret of how to use the mysterious 
and invisible nature forces for the cure of 
Deafness and Head Noises has at last been 
discovered. Deafness and Head Noises dis- 
appear as if by magic under the use of this 
new and wonderful discovery. Dr. L. C. 
Grains Co., (Physicians and Scientists) will 
send all who suffer from Deafness and Head 
Noises full information how they can be 
cured, absolutely free, no matter how long 
they have been deaf, or what caused their 
deafness. This marvelous treatment is so 
simple, natural and certain that you will 
wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to 
be cured quickly, and cured to stay cured at 
home without investing a cent. Write today, 
or send the coupon, to Dr. L. C. Grains Co., 
283 Pulsifer Bldg., Chicago, 111., and get full 
information of this new and wonderful dis- 
covery, absolutely free. 



"It is with great joy that I announce to you that 
my hearing has been perfectly restored to me through 
your treatment. 

"When I came to you I was totally deaf — and 
thought that I would lose my reason as the terrible 
head noises almost made me crazy. 

"I could not attend to my work in the round house 
and was forced to lay off. A former patient of yours 
sent me to you, for which I shall always be grateful 
to him. I improved from the start. After the first 
treatment I was convinced you could cure me. Now 
.ifter six weeks I can hear a whisper across a large 
size room — have been at work since the first week and 
am as well as I ever was. Too much praise cannot be 
given both you and your treatment. The problem of 
curing deafness has been solved by you." (Name upon 
request.) 

FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
DR. L. C. GRAINS COMPANY, 

383 Palsifer Bl&g-, Chicaco, III. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
on my part, complete information concerning 
the new method for the treatment and cure 
of deafness or head noises. If I wish you 
to make a diagnosis of my case after hear- 
ing .from you, you are to do so FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

Name 

Address 

Town State .. 
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The first object of these articles is to 
give in a brief, interesting and suggestive 
form an account of the physical geogra- 
phy, or physiography, geology and natu- 
ral resources of ^ state which the author 
served for twenty years with an ever in- 
creasing sense of her matchless position, 
and variety of resources. May they be 
wisely used. 

He remembers well Jacob Abbott and 
his winning way of teaching, and has 
thought that the matter could well be 
handled in the form of a series of trips 
to important localities with an account 
of what is to be seen, without going 
so far as to write a "Rollo in Michigan." 

It should be understood, therefore, that 
not every place where a given industry 
flourishes or a given type of scenery can 
be seen is mentioned. Yet he hopes that 
enough trips have been taken to cover all 
important types. He would welcome 
suggestions for improvement, but expects 
that the wise^nd progressive teacher will 
draw from the local knowledge of her- 
self and class additional illustrations of 
the natural processes, types of scenery 
and resources, and must apologize for 
not mentioning many places ,well worth 
it, simply l)ecause they were too numer- 
ous, and their characteristics could be 
found at some other place conveniently 
touched in some other trip. 

netroit. 

•If 4Me <em«rfi Michigan from the 'cast, 
hfe tt -^fuite Hkdy Ho begin at Detroit, 
ivti^dicr \st oOBies ♦flirectly % rail from 
yAMaag Ike Ooi^e Cut Iby tthe Ni^fKra, 
9t enjoys Hat oral ttigbt rvSet iroiti Buf- 



falo, or Cleveland, by the lake steamers, 
or comes down from Canada. Detroit is 
a city readily accessible from east and 
west, and w^ell supplied with hotels, so 
that it has become known as the Con- 
vention City. It is an old city, dating 
back to 1701, before the foundation of 
the United States, and its early history 
is interwoven with that of the picturesque 
chevaliers of New France. It owes its 
early start to its position at the head of 
the Lower Lakes on the great highway to 
to the Upper Lakes, Detroit River 
having been called the Dardanelles 
of the New World, and, like most 
great cities, is on a great water- 
way. Every three minutes a boat goes 
by. It is now also a railroad center, but 
in the early days and in the history of 
settlement the water-ways were much 
more important than they are now. This 
is shown in interesting ways both in De- 
troit and in the country to the south, to 
which we shall take our first trip. The 
early French division of land was not 
into rectangular sections a mile square, 
such as those into which the Land Office 
divides the United States lands. This 
was the system of sub-division through- 
out most of Michigan, but in these earlier 
French settlements the land -was divided 
so as to give each division a frontage 
upon some navigable stream, just as now- 
adays many lots are divided and sold by 
the front foot upon some 'public street. 
So along Detroit River and the Raisin 
River (so named from the abundance of 
wild grapes ^hidh the 'early voyagers 
f oond on its %anks) fhe land is dtvidefl 
itit© teng ^dtrips running noBrfly at Tight^ 
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angles to the general course of the 
stream. 

Detroit itself is almost flat. The im- 
aided eye can barely see slight undula- 
tions. This flatness, which extends for 
some miles in every direction, but by no 
means characteristic of Michigan as a 
whole, is due to the fact that all the 
country is an old lake bottom, a former 
extension of Lake Erie at a time when 
ice blocked the outlets to the north and 



a quarter is a limestone fluor. Such 
clays make a light colored Milwaukee 
brick. The flat character of the coun- 
try makes sites for good ball-fields and 
race tracks abundant, and in both direc- 
tions Detroit has exceptional prominence. 
Such a flat country is also likely to be 
marshy when not drained, and it may be 
due to this as well as to the early French 
settlers that frogs legs are a delicacy 
which appear on the bills of fare in De- 



Electric Lines radiating from Detroit. 



the drainage from this region and that 
cut from the melting ice sheet had to 
find its way south to the Mississippi. 
Thus the flat plain is coated with lake 
clays, varied here and there by sandy 
tracts marking the shores of the reced- 
ing lake by silt of the river and by de- 
posits of peat from vegetation in hollows 
of the surface. The clays may be used 
for brick; in fact, brick-yards are con- 
spicuous on the outskirts of Detroit, es- 
pecially to the west. Of these clay nearly 



troit hotels and restaurants more often 
than usual in the United States. 

Excursions South from Detroit. 

We may go south from Detroit by a 
number of lines. If we take the electric 
which goes straight out on Fort street, 
we pass several mineral bath houses on 
the way. The various mineral wells of 
Michigan are, with but few exceptions, 
artificially drilled holes, which may have 
been put down in the first ^place forjthe 
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manufacture of salt, but which are of 
more value for their healing effect. All 
around Detroit, without drilling very 
deep, one will encounter water which 
from the strong smell may readily be 
recognized as heavily charged with sul- 
phur. It is also generally rich in soluble 
salts of iron. At a greater depth, brines 
charged not merely with salt but with 
the concentration of the evaporation of 
sheets of water which once covered the 
state and laid down great beds of rock 
salt, may be encountered. The different 
wells, thus drilled, vary somewhat in 
composition according to the taste, or 
perhaps rather the smell of the proprie- 



and this will be found characteristic of 
all the streams we cross, near their outlet^ 
in this southern trip. The reason for 
this is an interesting one. The surface 
of the earth in the region of the Great 
Lakes is tilting. The land rises to the 
northwest in such a way that the water 
in the basin of Lake Erie is gaining on 
the land toward the south and west ends 
all along Monroe County toward which 
we are going. The phenomena at San- 
dusky have been studied with especial 
care by Moseley. Such river valleys, in 
which the water is backing up as the 
water of the lake into which they flow 
rises, are known as "drowned valleys," 



An Inland Lake near Pontine 



tor, but are of the same general charac- 
ter as the waters of Mt. Clemens, north- 
west of Detroit. 

Later we cross the great Boulevard 
park, which encircles the city, and near 
the city limits come to the Oak Grove, 
or Woodmere cemetery as it is now 
called. The sand ridges which rise on the 
old lake plain were often the "oak open- 
ings" of the early settlers marked by a 
scanty vegetation of oaks, and this is 
recognized in the name of this ceme- 
tery. It will also be found generally 
true that where a cemetery is located, 
one is likely to find sand or gravel de- 
posits either of the shore of some 
ancient* lake of the outwash of some 
ancient ice ifiargin. 

' The Riyer Rouge is the city limit. It 
will- be ri<Jti(?fed' how sluggishly it winds, 



and are often flat and marshy with an 
almost imperceptible current. 

Crossing the River Rouge, we see 
within a few rods on the west side of the 
electric the first shaft, for rock salt in 
Michigan. All this region, from Tren- 
ton to Lake Huron certainly and prob- 
ably most of the lower peninsula, is un- 
derlain with huge beds of rock salt 
While this shaft, a quarter of a mile 
from the river, is the first one in which 
the rock salt is really mined and from 
which can be obtained interesting sam- 
ples of salt, sulphur and the associated 
minerals, yet vastly more salt has been 
taken out in another way. If we look to 
the east, we see the huge sky-scraping de- 
vices and other machinery of the Solvay 
Process Works, and if we take the road 
that follows Detroit River P^^/^9ffk{ 
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all the way down we see salt works with 
the curious slender tapering sheds from 
the wells which are a characteristic fea- 
ture here as well as in countries where 
oil is obtainted. This region is one of 
the greatest producers of salt in the 
United States, but the salt is mainly ob- 
tained by pumping down Detroit River 
water, and letting it dissolve the salt 
which comes up again. This saves all ex- 
pense for shafts and so far for royal- 
ties. 

But not salt alone is manufactured 



picket fences and signs of "no admit- 
tance." In a general way, however, it 
may be said that salt is a compound of 
sodium and chlorine, and soda a com- 
pound of sodium and carbon dioxide. The 
source of the carbon dioxide we shall 
also see in our trip at the Sibley quar- 
ries. Here is a limestone quarry with 
many fossils, which is famous for the 
extreme purity of its calcium carboiiate, 
Much of it will run 98*^ calcium carbon- 
ate, and the chemist's task is, with the 
sodium chlorine and the calcium carbon- 



Claj Bank for the Making of Brick 



here. Salt is very important, as a basis 
for soda, and in these modern days, what 
woman can do without soda ? She hard- 
ly realizes the quantity she uses, although 
not under that name. Most of the bak- 
ing powders and washing powders — the 
Heavenly Twins, and all other varieties 
of twins that aid the housewife in her 
work — are generally made of soda. It 
has numerous industrial uses besides, as 
in the manufacture of glass. Its exact 
method of manufacture is more or less 
of a secret. Only the general details are 
known, and the road is lined with high 



ate as raw materials to make a change 
of partners so that they shall appear as 
calcium carbonate and sodium chloride, 
but as there is comparatively little use 
for calcium chloride he has the further 
task of turning this into something use- 
ful and making a product in the shape of 
bleaching powder cement or something 
which will have a wider demand. 

The Sibley quarries are a fine illus- 
tration of large limestone quJwYies, and 
have yielded a great variety off fodsUs 
characteristic of their sagfe. ^ The saftie 
things and others can *be de^ ki Cttn^dtL 
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ed by electrics from Windsor, opposite Kiln Crossing is as important an item to 
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sums of money in river improvements 
here, and the deep Livingstone Channel, 
just completed, is the outcome. 

Leaving the Sibley quarries we soon 
pass into Monroe County and come to 
the quiet town of Trenton. Near Monroe 
County are vast nurseries. In the swamps 
of Monroe County is a famous lotus bed. 
There are also many quarries, perhaps 
the most interesting being those of Wool- 
mith at Maybee. In these quarries beau- 
tiful specimens of sulphur as pure as that 
of Sicily, and of celestite from which red 
fire might be made, have been found. In 
various points in the country a snow- 
white sandstone, perhaps the purest sand- 
stone on earth — the Sylvania sandstone — 
has been found. This is 99 per cent 
silica and is used for the highest grades 
of glass. So far as its color and its looks 
are concerned, it might be used for sand- 
ing sugar, but I think it is safe to say that 
none is used in these days. 

Excursion to Pelee Islands, 

There is one trip from Detroit by boat 
which deserves a special word of men- 
tion, though out of the state. That is the 
trip to the small islands which lie in Lake 
Erie. These are not only cool resorts in 
summer, but show some very famous 
groovings of the ice sheet and some won- 
derful caves lined with celestite crystals. 

North from Detroit, 

Going north from Detroit, we may con- 
veniently take the frequent cars to Mt. 
Clemens. We remain all the way on the 
flat of the lake bottom plain, Mr. Clem- 
ens is a small city which practically owes 
its existence to the sulphur baths which 
make it famous. Hotels of all degrees of 
luxury are proviedd, and many of them 
have their own baths, and deep holes 
from which the water is drawn. The 
depth varies from 1,000 to 1,200 feet. As 
one driller told me, "You go down 
through the sulphur water far enough 
into the brine until you get a water 
strong enough so that the bathers can 
feel its buoyancy and feel that they are 
getting their money's worth." 

So far as the mere chemical character 
of the water is concerned, there are many 
other waters of similar nature in the state 
so that the pre-eminence of Mt. Clemens 
must be due to igome such factors as the 
stimulating suggestion of its wide' repu- 
tation for cures, the long experience and 



skill of its physicians in treatment of 
classes of ailments aided by the water, 
and its convenient central position close 
to a large city. 

Passing from Mt. Clemens, we again 
remain on an almost unbroken plain] until 
we reach Port Huron. This lies ait the 
outlet of Lake Huron, where the waters 
of that great lake enter the river with a 
very notable velocity. For some distance 
north from Port Huron there is a sandy 
beach — Huronia Beach — but f airther 
north we find the lake cutting into clay 
bluffs at a very considerable rate — from 
three to eight feet a year. Very strong 
evidence of this is to see old roads run- 
ning directly off the ed^e of the cliff and 
the plow furrows runnmg sharply up to 
the very crest. There is no railroad along 
the shore, and one must drive to see this, 
but is mentioned here for the light it 
throws on the origin of a very curious 
region which we see in going between 
Port Huron and Detroit — the Venice of 
America. 

Returning from Port Huron, we will 
take the steamer down the St. Qair 
River. It is a broad blue stream with a 
strong current, lined on the American 
side with small hotels and watering- 
places, as well as a number of towns like 
St. Clair and Marine City, where groups 
of slender well-houses indicate a salt in- 
dustry. At St. Clair, the purest salt in 
the world, Diamond Crystal, is said to be 
made. Toward the upper part of the 
river the banks rise some thirty feet, but 
as we go down they get lower and lower 
until below Algonac we strike the delta 
of the St. Clair River, a region where 
land and lake shade into each other as 
gradually, perhaps, as anywhere in the 
world. The question as to what is land 
and what lake bottom has indeed been the 
subject of long and expensive law-suits. 
It is interesting at the right time of year 
to notice the varied shades of green which 
one sees on either side — the blue green 
of the bullrush and the green of the 
sedges, the yellow of golden-rod and the 
numerous other tinges. Vast areas that 
appear to the eye from the stream as 
green meadow are in reality covered with 
five feet of water, but along the main 
channel and Various minor channels little 
lots of land have been built up by dredg- 
ing and piles. Houses, too; are built on 
piles, and remind one of the Itemes of the 
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ancient Swiss lake-dwellers. Beginning 
with a few cottages of duck hunters, a 
whole summer colony of houses and cot- 
tages has sprung up, although the only 
means of transportation to them is by 
water. Nowhere else, that I know of, 
can one better see how Venice may have 
begun to be. 

The origin of this -delta is rather in- 
teresting, because streams that drain 
lakes do not usually have marked deltas. 
The lake acts as a settling basin and the 
water usually comes from it clear and 
there is no material wherewith to build a 
delta. The wooded clay bluffs we saw 



not a deep lake. The stream current has 
what might be considered a continuous 
channel through it, and the mud of the 
bottom is continually roiled by the pass- 
ing of boats. 

As wei near the head of Detroit River, 
we see a number of islands of which the 
most famous is the beautiful Belle Isle — 
the most popular park of Detroit — ^at 
which our steamer will not stop, since it 
is reached by almost continuous lines of 
boats from the center of Detroit during 
the summer months and also by cars 
running out Jefferson Ave., the old aris- 
tocratic street of Detroit. 



Drying Sheds 'for Brick 



north of Port Huron are the clue, per- 
haps, to the mystery. After a heavy 
storm, Lake Huron changes its blue color 
and becomes very roily. It beats with 
vehemence upon its clay bluffs and the 
material is long in settling again — longer 
in fresh water than it would be in salt. 
Then the St. Clair River is no longer blue 
but runs muddy perhaps for two or three 
days at a time, and may carry down after 
one big storm many tons of matter. Thus 
the St. Clair delta has been built. If we 
but knew the exact rate at which it is in- 
creasing, knowing its area and the depth, 
which is about fourteen feet, it would 
not be difficult to estimate how long ago 
it began to form. Lake St. Clair itself is 



We have by no means exhausted the 
excursions from Detroit. A run out 
Woodward Ave., to Pontiac carries us 
past miles and miles of fine residences, 
and lands us in a very different type of 
region from that around Detroit; one 
full of small lakes and rounded hills suit- 
able for orchards — a famous country for 
dairy products — a country of well-to-do 
farmers — Oakland County. But we will 
see very much the same type of scenery 
in other places. There is, however, a 
special report on Walnut Lake which is 
about four miles from Pontiac (issued 
by the State Survey), which gives a 
fairly complete account of the land 
around the lake. 



(To be continued.) 
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An African Comedy 



by EDWARD LTLB 



We followed the baggage-coolie and 
his tiny bullock-cart along the narrow 
mountain-road where the close-planted 
para-trees clung tenaciously to the storm- 
washed slopes. My business was with 
one of the superintendents of the large 
rubber-plantations at Newara, about 60 
miles from Colombo. 

I had left the crowded pilgrim-train 
at the siding, where the engine was still 
visible as it crawled around the. bottle- 
shaped summit towards Kandy, The 
superintendent's bungalow overlooked 
the plantation and the company's vast 
jungle reserves — a densely wooded tract 
of country extending for several miles 
through valleys and roaring torrents. 
The coolie lines were in the valley below 
a mere cluster of mud huts thatched with 
straw, and infested with yellow pariah 
dogs and squalling Tamil children. 

I was met at the bungalow gate by 
Belton Dacey, the superintendent, and 
after the usual hospitable formalities 
was conducted over the estate to where 
a gang of laborers was at work clearing 
and burning off a patch of heavily tim- 
bered land. 

While passing a thirty-acre field of 
newly planted trees we came upon a 
group of young para-plants uprooted 
and tossed aside as though a tornado 
had passed during the night. 

Dacey turned to me almost apologet- 
ically. "We've been pestered by a rogue 
elephant the last week or so. I don't 
know why the brute chooses our planta- 
tion night after night, while others in 
the district remain untouched." 

Lower down the valley, where the 
company had put in several thousand 
cocoa-nut trees, there was further evi- 
dence of the rogue's trunk and footwork. 
Many of the yotmg palms had been 
twisted and wrenched to the ground and 
their top sterns scattered broadcast. The 
brute's footmarks were plainly visible 
in the soft sandy soil. 

Following the spoor leisuredy, W^ 



halted in a hollow half-concealed by a 
clump of silver oaks, and examined them 
more closely. A man's footprints joined 
the elephant's just here, then followed 
them for some distance, and disappeared 
altogether. Sixteen years spent in Aus-. 
tralia among the black police and aborig- 
ines had taugh me something of the art 
of tracking. The dish-shaped elephant- 
spoor grew faint and was lost, as far as 
Dacey was concerned, the moment we 
crossed the first gravel ridge. 

"What do you make of it?" be asked, 
halting suddenly. 

"Seems to me as though the brute 
had been brought here by its native 
keeper," I answered. "The man's foot- 
prints disappear near the clump of sil- 
ver oaks, which seems to indicate that 
he rode the animal here, and waited 
until it had trampled and uprooted things 
to his satisfaction. I might go farther 
and say that the unwieldly creature was 
thrashed or goaded into doing the mis- 
chief." 

The superintendent grew thoughtful 
for a moment; then his eyes glittered 
strangely, as though a sudden thought 
had Jired his imagination. Returning to 
the bungalow, he summoned the head 
kangani hurriedly. A few moments 
later a grizzled giant of a man with 
black Tamil eyes and skin stood salaam- 
ing in the doorway. 

"You did not tell me, kangani, that it 
is Musroora who drives his beast across 
our fields at night. Have you quarreled 
with the man? He has no grievance 
against the company," said the superin- 
tendent 'sternly. 

"I know nothing of the matter, dorai," 
answered the kangani softly. "Musoora 
is a drunkard and a bad man. I know not 
why he comes here with his animal. I 
have dug pits, but the beast passes them 
by. The pea-rifle my brother 'brought 
from India is notTrmch good for •stopping 
Repliants, oh master !" 

Sdton dismissed him shafply and 
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turned to me. "This fellow Musaora 
and his elephant were employed on the 
estate imtil quite recently. He is a bad 
lot, and his animal is no better. Like 
most Tamils, he goes amok when the 
taste of whisky is in his mouth. He has 
been convicted three three times for driv- 
ing his beast over cultivated land. One 
night, about two years ago, he brought a 
couple of full-grown bull-tuskers up to 
an overseer's bungalow and drove them 
at it under the goad until they wrecked it 
fore and aft. If he visits the estate 
again," continued Davey, "Til send the 
police after him and destroy his ele- 
phant." 

During the night I was awakened by 
the mournful barking of an 'elk as it 
wandered over the mountain-side. Later, 
my small fox terrier, which always ac- 
companies me, scampered up and down 
the bungalow veranda as though in pur- 
suit of several cats. Approaching the 
window, I perceived a score of black* 
faced monkeys peering down at the dog 
from the trelliS'Work overhead; they 
chattered and grimaced maliciously as it 
leaped and tried to gain the veranda rail. 

"They come from the forest at night,'* 
explained my bedroom coolie, entering 
hastily. "They pick up scraps of bread 
and fruit, and they will not go away un- 
less we reach them with a whip or shoot 
one of the mothers." 

I was not in favor of shooting one of 
the mothers, especially the one that sat 
on the trellis-edge with the bald-faced, 
shiny-eyed baby in her arms. 

^'But the sinna dorai must not encour- 
age them," whispered the coolie, "or they 
will come again and break the windows." 

About midnight we were awakened by 
a terrific din from the coolie lines. It 
seemed as though an army of women and 
children were wailing and calling to each 
other from different parts of the estate. 
Above all was heard the insistent throb- 
^ bing of a death tom-tom. 

Passing round the veranda, I met 
Dacey on the steps, his face whiter than 
usual. 'Some devil's work; going on 
below," he said bitterly. "At daybreak 
they will come up here, six hundred 
strong, and ask me to remove their lines 
to a more suitable site. A man or a 
woman falls sick suddenly, and they be- 
lieve that the devil is in their huts. No 
amount of argument will convince them 



that dirt is the only visible devil. The 
lines have to be shifted and rebuilt on an- 
other site — ^at the company's cost of 
course," he added bitterly. 

Dacey rarely interfered with the do- 
mestic troubles of his seven or eight hun- 
dred Tamils unless murder or violence 
J'ustified his presence in the lines. The 
angani or headman settled all disputes, 
and in the majority of cases he ruled 
justly and with a rod of iron. 

The shouting continued below until 
the valley echoed with the screaming aqd 
wailing of Tamil children and women 
huddled together in groups near the fac- 
tory door. 

Dacey shrugged his shoulders and 
beckoned to me. "Come and see the fun ; 
come and see the big black kanganis 
thrashing a mob of stampeding coolies. 
To-morrow, if my luck is out,' he went 
on slowly, "there won't be a single Tamil 
laborer on the estate." 
• "Where will they go?" 

"Anywhere. They'll disband and seek 
employment on other plantations." 

"But yqur coolies are bound over to 
serve the estate for a certain period. You 
can compel the bplters to return." 

"Yes, if other planters were honest and 
advised me of their whereabouts. But 
the other planters are always in want of 
a few extra coolies, and the bolters are 
sheltered and set to work with the 
others." 

Following the superintendent down 
the steep, boulder-strewn path, we ar- 
rived outside the lines, where two hun- 
dred Tamil girls and women lay crouch- 
ing in the tall lemon-grass, spreading out 
their hands in the direction of the forest 
reserves. 

The kanaani, his eyes glintitig savage- 
ly, strode from a mud-walled house, his 
big black fists clenched at his sides. 

"Speak ont, man!" thundered Dacey. 
"What has happened? Who drove these 
women from their huts ?" 

The kangani pointed to the jungle re- 
serves, where several lanterns flared as 
though a host of coolies were beating the 
scrub in quest of a hidden foe. 

"The elephant, oh master! It has 
taken my little son." 

The kangani's head drooped slightly; 
his breath came in sharp expulsions. 
"My wife came to me a mmute ago cry- 
ing that the elephant had Ufted the babe 
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from beside her. It was dark, the fires 
were out, we could not see the black 
beast as it walked back to the forest A 
curse on the marauder that enters the 
huts to steal oui* children !" 

"You have not been drinking?" The 
superintendent eyed him frostily, his 
erect figure and flaming eyes. "Have 
you been smoking opium ?" 

The kangani shrugged his shoulders 
and indicated the crowd of women hud- 
dled together outside the lines. "Ask 
these people, oh master! It is the sick 
man and the cripple who take afimf 

The women now gathered around the 
superintendent, and each explained and 
dilated upon the elephant's iniquitous 
act. It had trampled into their lines 
without warning; it had trodden on two 
pariah dogs that obstructed its entrance. 
Without warning or noise it had lifted 
the kangants babe from the mat, and 
had vanished in the darkness. They 
were sorry their headman had lost his 
little son. The elephant would carry it 
to the river and drown it for certain. 

The superintendent's face grew dark 
and perplexed as he listened to the chat- 
ter of the Tamil women. He had worked 
in Southern India for several years, and 
he knew the ways of drunken mahouts 
and trained elephants too well to dis- 
credit certain parts of the story. 

We examined the kangani's house and 
the broken threshold where the huge 
beast had crushed and torn away the 
woodwork while effecting an entrance. 
In a far corner of the room lay a young 
Tamil woman, her small brown fingers 
dug into the earthen floor. Her face 
and shoulders were half-concealed by a 
scarlet sarong, 

"She allows an elephant to steal my 
littld son." The kangani spoke behind 
us, and his voice was full of bitterness 
and suppressed wrath. "She is no longer 
wife of mine. To-morrow I will thrash 
her before her people. The tom-toms 
shall follow her from the fines." 

''You will quit my service, then," an- 
swered the superintendent coldly. "There 
will be no thrashing either, kangani!' 

The kangani lowered his head. "The 
dorai knows I loved my little son. This 
beast of Musoora has stolen my life." 

The superintendent had given an or- 
der to a coolie some time before, and he 
now appeared carrying a heavy Mann- 



licher rifle on his shoulder. Dacey took 
it and walked from the lines past the 
' sprawling Tamil women and gaping men. 

A crowd of boys surrounded us as we 
moved towards the jungled slopes near 
the eastern corner of the plantation. 
Dacey turned sharply and snapped out a 
word to them. In an instant they van- 
ished back towards the huts. 

Faint streaks of dawn appeared in the 
distant sky. Banks of white mist surged 
over the deep valley, and the down-drip- 
ping moisture fell like heavy rain upon 
our garments. Far away come the ugly 
yelp of a jackal, and the pariahs in the 
coolie lines answered in dismal chorus. 

"An Australian black tracker would 
have picked up the spoor long ago," I be- 
gan apologetically as the superintendent 
fretted in my wake, wolfing the end of 
his Burma cheroot. 

"Go on," he said huskily. "Musoora 
has a hut on our boundary, also three 
wives, six children, and a rogue elephant. 
After IVe disposed of his child-stealing 
beast I'll see whether his constitution is 
adaptable to a nice clean jail." 

The day broke with startling sudden- 
ness. A belt of saffron spread like d^ 
fiery cloud across the naked east; the 
sun-illumined peaks seemed to flower 
and redden in the yellow flares of light. 
Groups of tiny black apes watched us 
from the high-stemmed silver oaks as we 
plunged across the gully into the scrub 
where the spoor showed in the creek 
slime. Behind us stalked the gangani, , 
his sheeted garments drawn tightly about 
his face and head. Again we crossed 
the man's footprints that joined the ele- 
phant's higher up the gully. We were 
soon panting along the edge of the gravel 
rangei^ and here the spoor disappeared 
mysteriously. The hard, stone-like sur- 
face of the ground refused to retain the 
slightest impression of man or beast's 
footprint. 

"Let us go to his hut," said Dacey. 
"He will come home sooner or later." 

The smoke or Musoora's household 
wound skyward in the clear morning air, 
and as we crossed the ridge overlooking 
the valley we beheld a squat, mud-walled 
house half -concealed in a tankle of lianas 
and scrub. 

Three women who had been cooking 
rice inside appeared suddenly at the door. 
A couple of yellow pariahs yelped sa^- 
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agely from the evil-looking interior. i At 
that moment a terrific thrashing of brush- 
wood came up from the jungled hollow 
below ; the rasping voice of a man broke 
the morning silence. 

"Tull, tull, thou I Walk, beast, or the 
factory dogs will eat thy feet. Up, 
Binam, up!" 

The head and tusks of a full-grown 
elephant appeared from the jungle- 
shadow ; a moment afterwards beast and 
man swung into, the open, glistening 
from head to heel with moisture from 
the overhanging forest. The man, tur- 
baned like an Indian mahout, plied his 
thin iron goad on the head of his beast 
mercilessly. A sudden turn in the path 
brought him into line with the superin- 
tendent's rifle. 

The elephant trumpeted hoarsely, then 
halted and remained stamping and rock- 
ing in front of us, its small intelligent 
eyes fixed on the immovable rifle-barrel. 

The driver raised his head suddenly, 
and his jaw hung at sight of the angry 
superintendent standing in the path. 

"Get down !" commanded Dacey sharp- 
ly. "And if you address a single word to 
that — that meegra elephant, I'll shoot 
you without mercy, Musoora." 

Musoora made no movement ; his slack 
mouth expanded until the fat creases un- 
der his chin seemed to fold over his 
greasy vestments. 

The kangani, standing behind, called 
out in a quavering voice, his left hand 
indicating something tucked away behind 
the tusks and trunk of the stamping ele- 
phant, "My little son, oh master! Alive 
— ^by the gods! Let us talk reasonably 
with Musoora; no harm has yet been 
done." 

At first glance it was almost impos- 
sible to see the dusky infant rol'^jd away 
so cunningly in the folds of .he great 
trunk. Musoora held his goad aloft half- 
threateningly, as though ir .ending to 
drive his beast over us. 

The superintendent's rifle- came sud- 
denly into line with the elep lant's blink- 
ing eyes. "Deliver the child to its fathei . 
Musoora. We'll talk afte wards con 
ceming the trampling dow i of No. f* 
field. No monkey-tricks," h i continued, 
"or I'll present you with a dwad elephan* 
in ten seconds." 

"Shoot, dorai! shoot!" laughed Mu 
soora from above. "Your bullet will not 



save the kangani' s brat ; the dying beast 
will crush it as it falls." 

"There is something behind this fool- 
ery," said the superintendent sharply 
"Speak out, Musoora. I will listen// 

The mahout leaned from the beast's 
shoulder and pointed with his goad at the 
stiff-limbed kangani standing in our rear. 

"That headman of thine, oh dorai! 
has swindled me out of fifty rupees. 1 
have waited a year for the money — 
money for lifting timber from the old 
lines, money the company paid him for 
my work and the work of my elephant. 
Let him pay me now, or there will be no 
son to take over his debts when he is 
dead." 

"It is a lie !" shouted the kangani. "It 
was thirty rupees — no more. The dog 
lies, oh master! He shall not threaten 
my son's life for money owing. It is 
against the law." 

The superintendent's face graw dark 
as he glanced swiftly at the gesticulating 
headman. "I will give you both sixt> 
seconds to make up your minds." He 
spoke slowly along the barrel of his rifle, 
his eyes fixed on the watchful mahout. 
"The three of you shall suffer — the ele- 
phant first. Now " 

It seemed as though the uneasy brute 
understood the superintendent's threat. 
The great trunk swept up and down 
trumpeting shrilly, while its huge body 
rocked to and fro in fearful expectation. 

"Shoot, oh master!" whispered the 
kangani, "Let my brat take its chance. 
I will not pay Musoora fifty rupees. The 
elephant will fall on its side, not head 
first. Believe me, dorai, it will fall on 
its side. Let the child " 

Something wet and dripping flashed 
out of the jungle. A scarlet sarong and 
a woman's burning eyes confronted us. 
It was the kanganis young wife, and 
her mouth was drawn, her cheeks sunken, 
as though the sharp misery she had en- 
dured had unhinged her mind. The 
mountain mists had matted the long black 
hair, and the wind had blown it mask- 
like about her low, broad forehead. She 
crouched forward under cover of the 
superintendent's rifle until she stood in 
front of the fear-stricken elephant. 

"Back, Nourana!" screamed the gan- 
gani, "The beast will strike thee dead !" 

Without turning or heeding his words, 
she gripped the near tusk^th herjleft 
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hand and smote the gr^at blinking face 
above her. 

'Thou beast ! was there no other child 
but mine to steal? Was the trampled 
fruit of our garden not ©nough — the ban- 
yans and sweet herbs — that thou takest 
the blood of my heart, thou evil one?" 

The elephant seemed to relax, and its 
trunk unfolded suddenly; the brown 
hvzX slipped from its hesting-place into 
the woman's arm&. Pushing it across 
her broad hips, she took a stick from the 
ground and again darted forward. 

The elephant retreated, its small red 
eyes watching her anxiously. Her lithe 
body quivered as she smote it fiercely 
on the lip and trunk, stooping in her 
fury to belabor the flinching brute on its 
soft round toes. 

"Remember, thou eater of swine, not 
to enter my house again. The taste of 
thee will be on my child until it dies. 
Beast!" 

The elephant nosed the air in its pain, 
and, with a sudden heave an<J shake of 



the head, crashed into the jungle on our 
left. Musoora turned and shook his 
goad at the trembling kangani as the ele- 
phant bore him unwillingly from the 
scene. 

"The affair is settled for the present," 
said the superintendent, shouldering his 
rifle. "I must admit," he added to me, 
"that the woman's promptness saved the 
situation. These Indian mahouts are 
deucedly awkward fellows to deal with." 

The kangani hurried back to the lines, 
followed by the shrill-voiced Tamil 
woman carrying her child. We re- 
turned to the bungalow, feeling that our 
sleep had been unnecessarily disturbed. 

A few weeks later I heard that the 
notorious Musoora had been arrested and 
put in jail. There were many charges 
against him, but the one preferred was 
for driving his animal full tilt at a motor- 
car on the outskirts of Colombo. East of 
Aden the inebriated chauffeur is never so 
dangerous as the drunken driver of an 
elephant. 



A merry heart, a merry laugh, 
A face with lots of sun in it, 

A merry tongue wtih merry chaff. 
And quip with lots of fun in it ! 

If trouble comes, and trouble will, 
When others make a g^uest of it, 

Keep on a smiling face, and still 
Strive on and make the best of it. 
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Tte Forest Camp. 



by W. N. NICHOLS, 



From the depths of the untpuched 
forest, through which for hours w* had 
followed the trout stream, we came out 
upon the open, sun-dazzled plateau, that, 
from one to two miles wide, stretched 
along the divide between the headwaters 
of the Tunagawant and its many feeders, 
and the heads of the streams flowing 
directly into the Alleghany. 

Man and Nature had worked Hand in 
hand to form an almost impassable 
jungle here. 

Man had lumbered off the marketable 
stuff, — at least what the wasteful '70's 
regarded as marketable, — and then left 
the tops and knotty logs piled helter- 
skelter along the entire plateau, some 
sajd for one hundred and twenty miles. 

Nature had sent shoots of all kinds of 
quick-growing underbrush up around the 
logs and through the branches, until the 
result was an impenetrable chevaux-de- 
frise that only birds could cross without 
hours of exasperating toil. 

Through it ran a winding trail, kept 
open by strayed cattle, and forking and 
twisting in loops and bow-knots at almost 
every rod of the way, till Minos' Laby- 
rinth was but a feeble term of compari- 
son. 

The day had been too bright for trout 
on the south-eastern-running stream we 
had followed, and lojv water made it 
very hard to approach the pools unseen; 
but, somewhere beyond the jungled pla- 
teau, we had heard lay the head of a 
stream, running into New York state, 
that had been closed to fishermen for ten 
years, and that, because of its Northerly 
course, l^y in the shade of the thousand- 
foot hills that bordered it. 
. The upper part of the stream lay in 
Pennsylvania,. — and if you were busy 
fishing you couldn't be supposed to watch 
for boundary marks in such a wilderness, 
— besides the game-warden was said to 
live about seven miles from the head of 
the stream, and would have to leave early 
to get home for supper, and also be tardy 



on the job in the morning, — the more so 
as he didn't know of any path across the 
summit from Pennsylvania. 

So, with the * sun for a guide, we 
started threading the maze of cattle lanes, 
and in about an hour, soaked with per- 
spiration from the airless pockets of 
brush we had wandered through, and 
brains addled and topsy-turvy by the end- 
less twistings, we came out upon an old 
wagon-road, that led through a grove of 
timber, and then plunged down into the 
deep shaded forests of the upper Lime- 
stone. 

The valley wails were much sharper 
here, than on the stream we had followed 
on the other side of the divide, often 
dropping hundreds of feet so sharply 
that one could not climb them, and en- 
tirely concealing the stream from anyone 
on the old "tote" road. 

A few miles down the trail we came, 
as the sun was setting, to a clump of 
cedars, low-growing and bushy, and 
within sheltering a cleared spot like a 
miniature tent, with a carpet of needles 
to lie on and a log to build a fire against. 

Tossing our impedimenta on the 
ground, we soon had a fire blazing, and 
wrapping some trout in oiled paper, 
cooked them on the half of an army can- 
teen, swiped from some unfortunate's 
outfit at the Carnegie riots, the, year be- 

fore. ; .,{; 

A full stomach, a twenty mile walk, 
and the night breeze creeping softly 
through the forests, laden with the so- 
porific odors of balsam and pine and 
many an unknown flower, do not tend to 
wakefulness, so leaving the stars to keep 
watch and ward, we fell asleep. 

Hours later I awoke with a start. Un- 
familiar stars were shining overhead, for 
Night had gone her rounds and relieved 
the sentries we had left on guard. The 
fire had died to red ashes, with here and 
there a flowing ember, and in the under- 
growth something stirred, something 
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heavy and careless whether anything else 
heard it or not. 

It seemed to be coming our way, so I 
threw a handful of dry pine and cedar 
branches on the fire. 

There was a loud "Wouf !" and for an 
instant a big black bear stood in full view, 
with his front paws upon the log against 
which we had lain! — and then a crash 
through the bushes told us he had been 
more terrified than we at the unexpected 
encounter. 

But a pocket-knife and a fishing-rod 
are not good bear-hunting tools, so we, 
— or at least I, — for Hallie was too 
sleepy to care for bears, — ^kept awake 
and watched the starry sentinels patrol 
their beat, watched the False Dawn give 
sister, watched in weariness its shadowy 
promise fade and fail, and then, with a 
little start, saw the first streamers of the 
True Dawn rise. 

Venus shone her brightest against the 
coming light, then paled and vanished as 
the golden beams of Day shot across the 
sombre hills, — and the world was alive 
again, with birds and squirrels making 
the forest ring with their chatter. 

Within the tent Nature had pitched 
for us all was dry and cozy, but, stepping 
outside into the road, we found the moun- 
tain dew huiig like rain from every bush 
and tree. 

The road was bordered high with black 
and red raspberry canes, loaded with the 
most profuse crop of the largest wild 
berries we had ever seen. 

Greedily reaching for a bunch of canes 
with exceptionally large berries, I took a 
"header" from a stump down the hillside 
for about fifty feet, and clambered back 
soaked to the skin by the dew, and filled 
with briers like a pin-cushion with pins. 

Hallie tried hard to keep a straight 
face, as she dug out the thorns, but my 
plight was too comical, and the memory 
of my expression as I dove off the bank 
too shocking to her sensibilities, — or 
rather risibilities, — and she rocked with 
laughter till she scared the blue- jays 
silent. 

Naturally 1 grew indignant, and re- 
tired in a sulk up the road to dig out my 
own thorns, — which gave her time to 
strip the roadside clumps of canes of 
their best berries before I awoke to the 
situation. 



The stream swarmed with trout, but 
they declined to bite except in the log- 
jams, and then they always snagged our 
hooks, or if jerked out too quick for that, 
flew to the tops of the nearby trees and 
lodged among the small branches beyond 
reach, even if you climbed the tree. 

Broken lines and lost hooks soon 
stopped the fishing, and then, the dew 
having dried, we filled our baskets with 
berries and started back. 

Reaching the plateau an inspiration 
struck me, — why go two miles by round- 
about paths, when we could see fcom a 
stump the head of the other valley only 
about a quarter of a mile away ? Fancy 
pictured a few logs to climb over or duck 
under, and half an hour or more saved, 
and we started on the "short-cut." Four 
hours later, with rags instead of clothes. 



bruised bodies, and worse bruised tem- 
pers, we dropped out of the top of the 
last wind-row into the path, — and ever 
since my suggestions of "short-cuts" 
have been received with disdain, and the 
ungodly have called me "Short-cut Bill." 
Evening brought home and rest, and 
Time has made us forget the toil of the 
fifty-mile tramp, but the beauty and 
glamor of the forest depths, by night 
and by day, remains with us yet, — and to 
gray hairs brings vain longings for all 
the joys Youth knew, when life was un- 
known and the morrow held no dread. 
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Why is a billiard marker like a stage 
prompter? Because he gives the players 
the cue. 



An old salt, when asked how he felt 
during a recent severe gale which he en- 
countered at sea, and during which, the 
ship was in great peril, replied in all sin- 
cerity and simplicity, "Why, I thought, 
what will the poor fellows on shore do 
now?" 



"What's the use of making such a fuss 
about a little water " said a judge, be- 
fore whom motion after motion had come 
in a case where a small spring was the ob- 
ject of contention. **The parties are both 
milkmen," quietly said one of the lawyers. 
"Oh, I see!" said the judge. 



"I wish I had your head," said a lady, 
one day, to a gentleman who had solved 
for her a knotty point. "And I wish I had 
your heart," was his reply. "Well," said 
she, "since your head and my heart can 
agree, I don't see why they shouldn't go 
into partnership." 



"A 'blind man' was standing in front of 
the Monticello Hotel with outstretched 
hand, begging for pennies. On his hat was 
a sign, *I am blind.' Along came a prac- 
tical joker, who dipped into the extended 
cup, and instead of depositing money took 
out a nickel. 

"'Come back here with that money,* ex- 
claimed the beggar. *I saw you take it.' 

" *You saw me take it?* replied the joker. 
'I thought you were blind.' 

"*No, I'm not blind; I am only subbing 
for the blind man.' 

"'Where is he?' . 

"'He? Why, he's at a moving picture 
show.' " 



An Usual. 

"So your Shakespeare club is a great 
success ?" 

"Yes. We accumulated enough fines for 
non-attendapce to* take us all to a musical 
comedy." 



"Astonishing cure for consumption." as 
the old lady said when she sprinkled snuff 
on the victuals of her boarders. 



It is a vulgar error to suppose that there 
are no Irish characters in Shakespeare. 
Does not Hamlet exclaim, "Now might I 
do it. Pat, now he is praying?" to say 
nothing of O'Thello,- Cory O'Lanus, and 
the lady O'Phelia. 



Bread on the IVatera. 

"Just one word of advice, son, before 
you go out into the world." 

"Yes, dad." 

"Always be kind of democrats. They 
have their turn once in a while." 



An Irish editor says he can see no earth- 
ly reason why women .should not be al- 
lowed to become medical men. 



ThiDL* That Kndanicer Baby's Life. 

Lack of breast feeding. 

Dirty milk. 

Spoiled milk — lack of ice to keep it. 

Flies. 

Improper foods — solid foods. 

Improper drinks — ice cream soda, ice 
water, coffee, tea. 

Dirty nursing bottles — bottles with 
tubes. 

Dirty surroundings — crawling on dirty 
floors, then putting hands in mouth. 

Improper dressing — overheating by 
overdressing. 

Lack of bathing. 

Bad air — unventilated sleeping rooms. 

Thlnira That Keep the Baby Well. 

Breast feeding — no solid food. 

Regular hours of feeding. 

Proper amount of food — no overfeed- 
ing. 

Protection against flies. 

Water to drink — boiled and cooled, 
but no ice in it. 

Daily bath. 

Light dressing in hot weather. 

Good air to breathe — keep out of 
doors as much as possible — keep sleep- 
ing-room windows open. 

Clean surroundings. 

To keep an artificially-fed baby well 
ALL OF THE ABOVE AND THE 
FOLLOWING ARE NECESSARY: 

Clean, pure milk, properly modified — 
no solid food. 

Scrupulously clean nursing bottles — 
no tubes. 

Protection of food against flies. 
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PROPHECY AND FULFILLMENT 
—AN EMPEROR FOR AMERICA. 

"/» the Appeal to Reason, dated June 
25, ipio, George D. Herron made this 
remarkable prophecy: 7 venture to pro- 
phesy that Mr, Roosevelt has not reached 
the high noon of his day, and that day is 
Roosevelt's. You may be sure of that. 
It will be a long day, too, and a dark day 
before it ends. He ,ivill return to the 
American nation and RULE IT AS HE 
MEANS TO DO. It is not merely that 
the nation is with Theodore Roosevelt. 
There. is a situation arriving in ivhich he 
will be the psychological necessity. He 
knezv what he was doing when he made 
Taft President. Roosez^elt made Taft 
president because he hiezv that Taft 
zvould make Roosevelt necessary. He 
' knew that Taft would be a failure, that 
he would further confound the confusion 
tozi'ard zvhich the nation is drifting. 
ROOSEVELT WILL BE ELECTED 
PRESIDENT. WHEN HE RE- 
TURNS TO WASHINGTON HE 
WILL RETURN TO STAY, as he 



means to stay. He is a man by nature 
utterly lawless, and the nation is now 
practically lawless. He has been all his 
life getting ready for this one goal and 
the decaded nation is rapidly preparing 
the goal for him. All things are prepar- 
ing his way. Theodore Roosevelt has 
had his dazvn and he will make for a day, 
and it will be one of the harshest and 
bitterest days in thejtill continuing pil- 
grimage of mankind through the wilder- 
ness.' 

We are wont to quote declarations con- 
cerning the effort to establish a monarchy 
in America in the early 70's. They are 
talking about it now. The following is 
a quotation from a paper by T. Everett 
Harry in the International, New York, 
October, 1912, p. 99 : 

"/ have spoken to men of various posi- 
tions in life within the past several years 
concerning our government in America. 
I have been AMAZED AT THE EX- 
TENT AND DEEP CONVICTION 
ON THE PART OF MANY THAT 
SOME PLAN OF POWERFUL CEN- 
TRALIZATION MUST BE EF- 
FECTED in our nationcd administration. 
The supreme soul, the master intellect — 
that is what we need in the chair at 
Washington, The man with strength 
and wisdom to rule — but whose rule shall 
be one of service; such is the one we 
seek, PERHAPS SUCH A ONE IS 
AMONG US. PERHAPS HIS NAME 
IS KNOWN TO US. Or, perchance he 
has not yet writ his name on the horizon 
of our nation's politics. Nevertheless 
only by such a scheme of government, 
scientific, sane, and systematically organ- 
ized, shall zve solve our problems. Some 
predict Socialism. Perhaps we need 
Socialism's plan of readjustment in the 
production and distribution of material 
zcealth. But inevitably out of it all must 
zvork SOME FORM OF BENEFI- 
CENT IMPERIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. The human body has its direct- 
ing brain. The body politic needs its 
head." 

The foregoing is taken from a late 
issue of Appeal to Reason, the largest 
and most influential Socialist newspaper 
published in the United States. 

We have no comment, to make — our 

readers are fully capable o^ analyzing 
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the statement and forming their own 
conclusion. All we do is to simply pre- 
sent the matter to them as an indication 
of the attitude assumed by the Socialists 
towards a man and a third term move- 
ment for the Presidency. 



to the scene of action, took his side, with 
small reference to the question at issue, ob- 
tained his due amount of blinding bruises, 
and groped back to his. carriage, exclaim- 
ing, '^By Jove, this is the first bit of pleas- 
ure I have had since I have been from 
home!" 




Proverb* Made Literal. 

It's a long lane, which takes you three 
hours and a half ,to get to the end of. 

The early bird is generally wide awake. 

A wise child knows Its alphabet. 

A virtuous woman is a useful commodity. 

Look before you swear you see some- 
thing. 

There are two sides to every ham sand- 
w^ich. 

Early to bed and early to rise is all very 
well in theory, but it won't do in practice. 



Queries. — Somebody wants' to know the 
name of the tune which .was "playing upon 
the feelings," and also if the "cup of sor- 
row" has a saucer. The same inquisitor 
would like to know if **the light of other 
days" was gas or electricity. Also, if the 
girl who "clung to hope" had not a slip- 
pery hold, and if people do not get fatigued 
by "the exercise of forbearance." 



"Speaking of shaving," said a pretty girl 
to an obdurate old bachelor, "I should 
think that a pair of handsome eyes would 
be the best mirror to shave by." "Yes, 
many a poor fellow has been shaved by 
them," the wretch replied. 



Old Lord Alphinstone was asleep at 
church, while the minister, a very prosy 
preacher, was holding forth. At length 
the parson stopped, and cried, "Waukin, 
my Lord Alphinstone." A grunt, and then, 
"I'm no sleepin', minister." "But ye are 
slcepin*. I wager ye dinna ken what J 
said last." "Ye said, 'Waukin, my Lord 
Alphinstone." "Ay, ay; but I wager ye 
dinna ken what I said last afore that." "I 
wager ye dinna ken yoursel." 



Three Harvard Seniors went into a hotel 
celebrated for its wines, particularly old 
Hock. One of them, who took upon him- 
self to be the wit of the company, orderefl 
the waiter to bring a bottle of "hie, haec, 
hoc." The waiter, however, paid no at- 
tention to the request, and on being called, 
said, "Really gentlemen, I thought you had 
declined it." 



A fast youth asked, at a city restaurant, 
"What have you got?" "Almost every- 
. thing," was the reply. *'Almost every- 
thing? Well, give me a plate of that." 
"Certainly — one plate of hash," yelled the 
waiter. 



"Mr. Jones, you said you were connect- 
ed with the fine arts; do you mean that 
you are a sculptor?" "No, sir; I don't 
sculp myself, but I furnish the stone to 
the mao who does." 



A traveling Irishman, who had gone the 
whole round of the' Continent, was return- 
ing home satiated with having "seen noth- 
ing^/' when, in a field by the road, he saw 
a fight; he stopped his carriage, hurried 



A windy orator once got up and sai4i 
"Sir, after much reflection, consideration, 
and examination, I have calmly and delib- 
erately and carefully come to the deter- 
mined conclusion that in those cities where 
the population is very large there are a 
greater number of men, women and chil- 
dren than in cities where the population 
is less." 



Two ragged little urchins, whose parents 
paid more attention to the bottle than to 
the training of their children, were in the 
habit of seriously annoying their neighbors 
who lived close by with their noise while 
at play in front of their house. One day 
the lady of the house came to the door, 
and told them to be quiet or go home im- 
mediately. "Jist hear she a-orderin' we," 
said one of the children to the other, 
"when us don't belong to she/! 
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Modern Thoights on Future Life 



by JOHN THOMPSON 



Turn in whatever direction we may, 
the forces of modern thought and civ- 
ilization are engaged, it would seem, in 
sapping the foundations of belief in 
man's immortal destiny. The very 
complexity of the life of today, the 
multiplicity of its interests, intellectual 
and social, so overwhelm the individual 
mind, so bury it in finite things, that 
it cannot get face to face with that 
question of questions : What am ^ ? and 
so sees no reason to ask: Whither do 
I go? And if through some painful 
experience, some sudden stroke pierc- 
ing to the soul's inmost depths, one 
awakes to the need of some answer to 
these problems — with what a depressing 
consensus of doubt or dogmatic denial 
is he confronted ; Science which under- 
takes to play the role formerly assumed 
by theology, that of being the guide and 
ruler of civilization, accepts as^ ultimate 
points behind which we cannot go, such 
things as matter and motion or mass and 
energy, proposes to show how, these be- 
ing given, the world has come to be, and 
frowns on any attempt to raise the ques- 
tion of origin and destiny. But this ag- 
nostic attitude which science as science 
ought to maintain is often violated by 
scientific men. Prof. Haeckel, for ex- 
ample, brands the three fundamental 
truths of religion, God, Freedom, and 
Immortality as the "three buttresses of 
superstition" which it is his business as 
a scientist utterly to demolish. He as- 
sures us that all the proofs usually put 
forward in defense of belief in a future 
existence have been shown to be incon- 
sistent with the facts established by 
physiological psychology and the doctrine 
of descent. The theological idea that 
God made man in His own image and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life is "a pure myth." The "moral 
proof," Kant's famous argument that the 
highest good being possible only under 
the presupposition of the immortality of 
the soul, a future life, as inseparably 



bound up with the moral law, is a postu- 
late of the pure practical reason — this is 
"nothing more than a pious wish." The 
"teleological proof," that man is equipped 
with powers and capacities for which 
earth and time afford no adequate scope, 
"rests," we are informed, "on a false an- 
thropism." All these and similar ideas 
have been completely overthrown by the 
advance of scientific criticism. 

And as the arguments of religion and 
philosophy have been undermined and 
no longer convince educated men, 
modern knowledge have brought for- 
ward proofs, physiological, histological, 
experimental, and pathological which, it is 
alleged, demonstrate this treasured faith 
to be a mere superstition. Anthropology 
shows how the dream of a future life has 
visited, in very different forms, the minds 
of all peoples. The Indian dreamed of 
his hunting-fields, the Mohammedan of 
dark-eyed houris and flower-decked gar- 
dens, the Norseman of banquets with 
haunches of venison and goblets of wine ; 
the imagination projected into the future 
the desires of sense. What greater war- 
rant has the Christian hope than these 
earthly wishes of the non-Christian 
mind? "The belief in immortality," 
says Spencer, "may be traced to the base- 
less dream of a rude savage." Biology' 
since Darwin has been accumulating the 
proofs of our kinship with the brute cre- 
ation, and man appears to be a kind of 
zoological monstrosity, compact of myri- 
ad disharmonies, a paradoxical absurd- 
ity. Physiological psychology teaches as 
a commonplace that our mental life is a 
function of the "gray matter" of the 
brain, and the inference is easy that the 
function vanishes with the dissipation of 
its organ. To suppose that thought can 
survive the brain would be tantamount to 
supposing that the steam in a teakettle 
could survive the destruction of the tea* 
kettle. Physical chemistry discloses the 
universe as a congeries of elements in 
motion, but the indestructibility of mat- 
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ter and energy is now in grave question, 
as it is indeed a mere inference from ex- 
perience. In a universe where nothing 
persists, how can man claim immortality, 
consisting as he does of a few pounds of 
carbon and lime, a few ounces of phos- 
phorus, sodium, potassium and so forth, 
and so many cubic feet of hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen? And when we turn 
to philosophy, which at one time was sup- 
posed, in spite of its inability to bake 
bread, to be able to give us God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, we find it put to 
the greatest straits in establishing the 
reality of the individual against the all- 
engulfing monism of absolute idealism 
on the one hand, and the equally vora- 
cious monism of non-atheistic evolution- 
ism on the other. Mr. F. H. Bradley, 
the acutest metaphysical mind of this 
generation, is of opinion that "a future 
life must be taken as decidedly improb- 
able," and his ultimate reason for so 
thinking is simply that man is an unreal 
aspect of the Absolute without any inde- 
pendent worth of his own. Prof. Paul- 
sen, of Berlin University, holds that 
ethics must stand henceforth on a basis 
quite independent of belief in a future 
life, since this belief itself is in a very 
parlous state at present, nor is there 
much hope of strengthening it. 

The effect of this modern way of 
thinking is too obvious to be questioned. 
Within the Church as without it there 
are many who are conscious at times of 
grave and wistful uncertainty, and there 
are many who think that even should the 
belief that death ends all become pre- 
dominant, religion might still live on and 
gain fresh conquests. Some there are 
who resign themselves to the inevitable 
with bitter scorn and savage contempt for 
the universe and all its ways. Their 
spirit is that of the French writer who 
sees in man only "the hero of a lament- 
able drama, played in an obscure corner 
of the universe, in virtue of blind laws, 
before an indifferent Nature and with 
annihilation as its denouement!' There 
are others who are anxious to believe, 
yet feel the various religious and meta- 
physical arguments to be little better than 
broken reeds, and can but trust there may 
be something behind the veil. Few, if 
any, can rise to the lofty heroism of Au- 
guste Comte, who rejoiced in the sacri- 



fice of the individual to the race, and as- 
serted that death would seem to him a 
poor affair if it did not involve his own 
extinction. Speaking generally, men 
shring from annihilation, and in spite of 
the substitution for personal continuance 
after death offered by Positivism and Ab- 
solute Idealism, the sting of death, the 
fear that in dying man perishes like the 
brute, remains unextracted. 

Prof. Osier thinks that the modem 
man is utterly indifferent to the whole 
matter. This finite world is enough for 
him and he recks not of any other. 
"Where," asks the professor, "among 
the educated and the refined, much less 
among the masses, do we find any ardent 
desire for a future life? It is not a sub- 
ject of drawing-room conversation; and 
the man whose habit it is to buttonhole 
his acquaintances and inquire earnestly 
after their souls, is shunned like the 
Ancient Mariner. Among the clergy it 
is not thought polite to refer to so deli- 
cate a topic except officially from the 
pulpit. Most ominous of all, as indicat- 
ing the utter absence of interest on the 
part of the public, is the silence of the 
press, in the columns of which are mani- 
fest daily the works of the flesh." Did 
men really entertain such a wonderful 
thought as survival . after death, would 
they not make of it a subject of daily 
intercourse, and vie with one another in 
expression of astonishment and joy at 
such a glorious prospect? So indeed it 
would seem. And yet the idea is based 
on a very superficial conception of human 
nature. Men are only conscious that 
they live in a world full of mysteries, of 
the strangest contradictions and the most 
perplexing riddles, such as life and birth, 
and love and death ; yet in the small talk 
of the drawing-room and the newspaper 
these great realities occupy a small place 
as compared with bridge and whist and 
football, and the latest scandal in "the 
smart set." The trivialities of the mo- 
ment may well form the light froth that 
dances on the surface of human inter- 
course; but to suppose that this is all, 
that there are no depths beneath where 
the things that lie nearest our souls lie 
hid, is to commit the common fallacy of 
taking a part for the whole. To see that 
this is so we have but to imagine what 
would result if science succeedp^^^prov- 
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ing what Prof. Haeckel in his dogmatic 
way says it has proved, namely, that for 
man death is the end. Does anyone really 
think that in such an eventuality the ma- 
jority of the race, and they not the least 
and spiritual, would not be conscious of 
an irreparable* loss, of a dreadful dislo- 
cation of the whole inner world, would 
not feel a* horror as if, when gazing at 
a star-strewn sky, a giant hand were seen 
putting out the ancient lights of Heaven ? 

But, we are told, it is the part of wise 
men not to ask whether this or that doc- 
trine agrees with one's dearest wishes, 
but to accept facts, and with Stoic resig- 
nation bow to their sternest implications. 
And the advice is sound ; only the inter- 
ests involved are so momentous — such 
interests as the significance of life, 
whether there is any possibility of realiz- 
ing the Good, if not here, then hereafter, 
the dignity and worth of human effort 
and aspiration that it is our bounden 
duty to scan the alleged facts with the 
most critical care before we resign our- 
selves to a doctrine of despair. We have 
to ask not only: What are the alleged 
facts ? but also : Do they not merely in- 
vite but compel us to a negative con- 
clusion ? 

To begin with the more obvious: Dr. 
Osier, speaking as a medical expert, tells 
us that the majority of the dying express 
no fears or hopes about the other world ; 
' that, as a rule, man dies as he has lived, 
practically uninfluenced by the thought 
of a future life. "I have," he says, "care- 
ful records of about five hundred death- 
beds studied particularly with reference 
to the modes of death and the sensations 
of the dying. The great majority gave 
no sign one way or the other; like their 
birth, their death was a sleep and a for- 
getting." Surely this distinguished writer 
is wrong in supposing that a true cri- 
terion for judging whether faith in a 
future life has any place in the thoughts 
of men, is to be found in the feelings of 
the soul as it approaches the "low, dark 
verge of life." Not to man weakened 
by disease, his moral and spiritual ener- 
gies dulled through the collapse of the 
body, but to man in the fullness of his 
powers, amid the activities of his daily 
calling, amid the thoughts that surge 
through his brain, the hopes that inspire 
his heart, the ideals that inform his con- 



science, should appeal be made. Victor 
Hugo, standing beside the open grave of 
Balzac, uttered these memorable words : 
"No, it is not the Unknown to him. No, 
I have said it before, and I shall never 
weary of saying it — no, it is not darkness 
to him.; it is Light ! It is not the end, but 
the beginning ; not nothingness, but etern- 
ity. Such coffins proclaim immortality. 
Do we not say to ourselves here, today, 
that it is impossible that a great genius 
in this life can be other than a great spirit 
after death ?" Now, it was the vision not 
of the dying, but of the living Balzac that 
forced from Hugo this confession of 
faith. 

Moreover, Dr. Osier forgets to take 
into account a phenomenon well known 
to those who minister to the dying, and 
that is, their curious reserve about their 
deepest feelings, as though the soul, prep- 
aratory to her strange, lone journey, 
withdrew into herself, absorbed in her 
own aflFairs. And this self-absorption 
may well be mistaken for blank indiffer- 
ence. The medical argument, then, does 
not appear to be serious. 

Much more important and perplexing 
are the facts of physiological psychology. 
Those facts may be summed up in the 
familiar formulae : "No psychosis with- 
out neurosis." Modern investigation has 
shown the unspeakably close relation 
that subsists between mind and brain. 
Both grow atid decline together. Stop 
the flow of arterial blood to the brain, 
and profound disturbance of conscious- 
ness ensues. Arrest the development of 
the brain, and an idiot is the result. Ad- 
minister cocaine or alcohol, and you 
change the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter. These commonplaces have received 
a new and sinister significance by the 
observations made in our hospitals and 
psychological laboratories. For it i^ now 
established that not only is there a gen- 
eral correlation between the activities of 
the cerebral cortex as a whole, but also 
that various mental functions are local- 
ized in given cerebral areas. Up to the 
present it has been found by positive ex- 
periment that the division of functions in 
different portions of the cortex is con- 
nected with the organs of sensation and 
movement. But experimental phycholo- 
gists maintain that fuller knowledge will 
show the various regions ^with which 
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complex mental phenomena are correlat- 
ed, nay that we may even hope some day 
to be able to acquire the exact physical 
equivalents to mental phenomena. One 
of the greatest of living psychiatrists as- 
serts that there is, so to say, a "character 
center,** Va chief organ of character" in 
the -brain. This organ he locates in a 
certain part of the cortex of the brain 
which he calls the "sphere of bodily feel- 
ing," because on that part almost every 
portion of the body has. an influence. It 
is this center which is especially suscept- 
ible to narcotics, such as alcohol ancl mor- 
phine, and under their influence disinteg- 
rates and degrades moral character. On 
its state, whether dull or keen, depend 
those impulses which make a man a cruel 
murderer or a tender-^hearted philanthro- 
pist. Thought, then, is a function of the 
brain, and involves, doubtless, in every 
one of . its conscious and unconsciops 
operations, the consumption of the brain- 
substance. . It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the interpenetration of mind 
and body. Must it not follow, as the 
night the day, that the dissolution of the 
brain carries with it the dissolution of the 
mental function? Such is the inference 
implicitly drawn by many investigators, 
and it has found explicit expression in 
the writings of such men as Duhring and 
Haeckel. "Not only consciousness, but 
every stirring of life, depends on func- 
tions that go out like a flame when nour- 
ishment is cut off. . . . The phenomena 
of consciousness correspond, element for 
element, to the operations of special parts 
of the brain. . . . The destruction of any 
piece of the apparatus involves the loss of 
some one or other of the vital operations ; 
and the consequence is that so far as life 
extends, we have before us only an or- 
ganic function, not a Ding-an-sich, or an 
expression of an imaginary entity, the 
soul. This fundamental proposition . . . 
carries with it the denial of the immor- 
tality of the soul, since when no soul 
exists, its mortality or immortality cannot 
be raised as a question." There is no 
doubt that the theory here asserted or 
ment rests appeal very strongly to the 
sensuous imagination, as there is also no 
doubt that the theory here asesrted or 
implied — that nervous changes are the 
causes of mental changes — is for experi- 
mental purposes an excellent working 



hypothesis.. But if we wish to obtain an 
insight into the real, as apart from the 
mere empirically observed relation of 
brain and mind, physiological phychology 
is quite helpless. All that this science 
can give, us is two parallel series of oc- 
currences, a sieries of molecular changes 
in the brain, and a series of psychical 
states, but the relation between these two 
series is beyond the utmost scientific 
scrutiny. . ; 

Between the material and the psychical 
events there is an unbridgeable chasm. 
To s^y that thought is a "function" of 
brain, except for certain specific pur- 
poses,,, is to say something that .is not 
strictly true. If the word "function" be 
used in the physiological sense,, then 
thought or consciousness does not come 
into view at all; the function or specific 
work of the brain in that sense is to con- 
trol the body. If it is insisted that mind 
is simply a name for the sum-total of 
cerebral activities, we must ask the mean- 
ing of such a statement. A cerebral s^c- 
tivity is a form of motion, and we know 
motion simply as a mental state. In 
other words, mind is first, motion is an 
inference from the mind. To say, then, 
that mind is a function of or is produced 
by motion is to reverse the order of na- 
ture and make the eflFect precede the 
cause. The truth is, for the physical 
psychologist feeling and consciousness on 
the one hand, neural changes on the 
other, are ultimate facts behind which we 
mental and not merely empirical relation 
cannot go. The problem of the funda- 
mental and not merely empirical relation, 
must "be handed over to the metaphysician 
for solution. And this solution will de- 
pend upon his general world-view. The 
danger which besets the physical psy- 
chologist is that of turning the empirical 
into a metaphysical necessity. When we 
argue that because on this planet within 
our experience thought is never known 
to exist apart from a brain, therefore, 
throughout the entire cosmos thought can 
exist only in connection with "gray mat- 
ter," it is evident that we are occupying 
very shaky ground. "We must beware," 
says John Stuart Mill, "of giving a priori 
validity to the conclusions of an a pos- 
teriori philosophy. . . . There are think- 
ers who regard it as a truth of reason 
that miracles are impossible, and in like 
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manner there are others who, because the 
phenomena of life and consciousness are 
associated in their minds by undeviating 
experience with the action of material 
organs, think it an absurdity per se to 
imagine it possible that those phenomena 
can exist under other conditions. But 
they should remember that the uniform 
co-existence of one fact with another 
does not make the one fact part of the 
other, or the same with it. The relation 
of thought to a material brain is no meta- 
physical necessity, but simply a constant 
co-existence within the limits of observa- 
tion." Now, so long as the correlation 
of mind and brain cannot be shown to be 
metaphysical, that is, grounded in the 
very nature of things, it is open to us to 
believe, if there are reasons for the belief, 
that the fall of the brain does not neces- 
sarily mean the fall of the soul. It is 
true, as has been already said, that on 
many of the facts of psychophysics the 
imagination fastens with great avidity; 
but after all, it is reason, not imagination, 
that is the final judge, and in the interests 
of fact it may be necessary to resist the 
impression which external phenomena 
make upon the mind. If from one point 
of view science has made it harder to 
believe in life after death, from another 
she has made it easier, for she discloses 
the universe as a storehouse of forces and 
elements more subtle and complex by far 
than the dreams of the old world psych- 
ists had ever conceived, and the Pauline 
notine of a "spiritual body," however 
unthinkable, cannot be deemed impos- 
sible. Nor must we forget in this con- 
nection that the Psychical Research 
movement, in spite of its vagaries and its 
willingness in the person of some of its 
representatives to accept as proven on 
slight evidence the most stupendous doc- 
trines, has nevertheless made a significant 
contribution to our subject. There is no 
denying that it is creating for many 
minds an atmosphere favorable to belief 
in human immortality. It is doing this, 
not because it has proved the spiritualistic 
hypothesis, far from it; because it has 
revealed the extraordinary resources, the 
marvelous possibilities of our inner 
world, possibilities which in ordinary life 
scarce reveal a trace of their presence, 
from mind to mind otherwise than 
through the known channels of sense. 



may now be regarded as exceedinly prob- 
able. The long arm of coincidence can- 
not account for the connection which has 
been found to .exist between death and 
apparitions of the dying to persons at 
a distance. It is true that the nature of 
the connection, whether physical or psy- 
chological, and the conditions under 
which is appears, have not been made 
out ; nevertheless, the fact of the connec- 
tion is scarcely open to doubt. The phe- 
nomena of mediumship, when clarified 
of the deception, conscious and uncon- 
scious, to which they seem peculiarly 
liable, appear to indicate that the exist- 
ence of mind is not absolutely dependent 
on the brain and nerve-systems. There 
are persons of a peculiar organization 
whose bodily organisms can be controlled 
by foreign personalities, and all unknown 
to themselves, communicate knowledge 
which could not have been obtained by 
any normal means. 

In a word, there are grounds for be- 
lieving that our ordinary or waking self 
is only a segment or section of a larger 
reality, the greater portion of which is 
"transliminal" or "subliminal." And 
everybody knows that there is an influ- 
ential school of therapeutics which seeks 
to get into touch with this subconscious 
region, to set free, so to say, its healing 
and regenerating powers on behalf of the 
infirmities of the ordinary everyday per- 
sonality. The facts here referred to and 
others of a similar nature have not yet 
gained admission to the text-books of 
orthodox psychology ; but that is because 
they raise so many profound and per- 
plexing problems, and are themselves sur- 
rounded by circumstances which lay 
them open to a variety of interpretations. 
To sum up this part of our discussion: 
physiological psychology can neither 
harm nor help faith in a future life. If 
it is impossible to conceive how the mind 
can think without a brain, it is equally im- 
possible to conceive how the mind can 
think with a brain. Death does not even 
raise a presumption that spiritual life 
ends in the dust. And the reason lies 
here: psychological science knows only 
mental products and the laws th^t govern 
their appearance: qua science it has no 
concern with the agency behind these, 
the principle of mind itself. 

But man's essence is not only thought 
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and righteousness; it is also love. And 
this, it is universally confessed, is divine, 
if there is anything divine in the universe. 
There is an infinitude in love which de- 
mands infinite scope for its exercise. We 
begin by loving parent and friend ; we go 
on to love wife and home, but the more 
we love the more our capacity for love 
grows, and if it is not to die, must reach 
out and embrace humanity and God. Can 
we believe that such an energy as this 
must at last lie beaten in the dust? Can 
death conquer at last the power that 
more than once in history has trampled 
it underfoot ? It is conceivable that love 
should accept annihilation for itself, if 
the order of the world so demands, accept 
it with firm submission, however hard 
such a fate might seem ; but there is one 
thing it could not and would not tolerate, 
and that is the annihilation of the being 
loved. Who that has watched by the 



death-bed of one whom he has loved and 
marked the fading away of all that made 
the loved one dear, has not felt a wrath 
against death as against a supreme in- 
justice? And what is the feeling but the 
testimony of 'our nature to the indestruct- 
ible worth of personality? 

There is only one assumption that can 
annul the force of these arguments, and 
that is, that the Universe at heart is 
neither rational nor ethical, or, in other 
words, that there is no eternal and uni- 
versal Mind 'and Heart capable of sus- 
taining relations with other hearts and 
minds, and of acknowledging responsi- 
bilities towards them. A denial of im- 
mortality can be logically based only on a 
non-thcistic conception of the world. But 
if God is real and rational and man is real 
and rational, the way is open to vindicate 
for man in union with God the life that 
alone befits and is worthy of his nature. 



Ldfe. 

Life is a burden, 

A long journey dreary, 
With seldom a day 

That is pleasant and cheery 
If only we grumble 

And whine as we go; 
Yes, life is a burden 

If we make it so. 

But life is a game* 

That is well worth the playing. 
A round of continuous 

June time and Maying, 
A gambol, a frolic, 

With sunshine aglow. 
If only we're willing 

To look on it so. 
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Matching tlie YelYct 



by ALICE CHARMER 



Mrs Vincent Oily to Mrs, Leonard 
Sprake. 

{With enclosure.) 

My Dear Vera — Do be an angel and 
go off at once to ElVs or Naval' s and see 
if you can match the eiiclosed shade in 
velvet. I want the dress for Friday 
week, and there isn't a minute to lose. It 
is for Mrs, Ashley Carbanel's At Home, 
and you know my reasons for wishing to 
look well there. I want two yards — and 
blow the expense, as Vinny says. Don't 
say you are busy or anything, or I shall 
have to ask Olive Shackle^- and Heaven 
knows I don't want to be beholden to her 
any more. ;^^ V ; • •• ' . 

Your frantic '; - M. ' 

Mrs. Leonard Sprake to Mrs. Vincent 
Oily. 

Dearest Mildred — I have been every- 
where and it can't be done. I went first 
to Ell's, then to NavaVs, then to Silk- 
and's and Worcester Nicoll's, and then 
back to Bedfort and Handbury's. But 
all in vain. Tell me what to do next. 
Why must you have velvet? I am glad 
you asked me and not the Shackle girl. 
After your last experience of her "limpe- 
tude," as Len calls it, you should be very 
shy. How long was it she stayed ? Two 
months? Some people are beyond any- 
thing. 

Yours, Vera. 

Mrs. Vincent. Oily to. Mrs. Leonard 
Sprake. 

My Dear Vera — I must have velvet. 
There is no way out of it; nothing else 
will do. Try Licence's, or Irving and 
Queen's or Biter's. Only you must go at 
once. I would not trouble you only I 
cannot trust any one else's eyes. Yours 
never makes a mistake. When ^we meet 
remind me to tell you about Mrs. Glen- 
denning and the Scripture Reader. It 



is too delicious; but much too long to 
write. 

Yours in despair, M. 

Mrs. Leonard Sprake to Mrs. Vincent 
Oily. 
Dearest Mildred — I have been to all 
and not one has it. The nearest thing 
was at Licence's, but they had only a 
pattern. The material itself is out of 
stock and cannot be replaced. I even 
tried the wilds of Oxford Street, but all 
in vain, too. You really must give up 
the idea of matching, or try silk. The 
great joke her is that at Lady Bassett's 
.last week. Coss found a glass eye in the 
Spinach. It turns out to have been the 
new cook's. 

" Yours, . Vera. 

Mrs. Vincent Oily to Mrs. Leonard 
Sprake. 
(Telegram.) 
Try Daw's. 

Mrs. Leonard Sprake to Mrs. Vincent 
\ \.Olly. 
(telegram.) 

Daw's no good.' Do have silk. 

Mrs. Vincent Oily to Mrs. Leonard 

Sprake. 

{Telegram.) 

Silk useless. Try Orange's. 

Mrs. Leonard Sprake to Mrs. Vincent 
Oily {with enclosure). 

My Dear Mildred — I tried Orange's 
without avail. I should have gone there 
sooner, but knew it would be useless. I 
now return the pattern with many re- 
grets. I would have still made one or 
two other efforts, but I must go down to 
Shislehurst to-morrow to see mother, 
and after that it will be too late. I still 
think you would have been wiser to try 
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some other material less difficult to match 
than velvet. 

Yours with regret, Vera, 

Mrs. Vincent Oily to Mrs, Leonard 
Sprake, 

Dear Vera — I think you are very sel- 
fish and inconsiderate. Your visit to 
your mother cannot be so fearfully im- 
portant, and I seem to remember other 
occasions when she had to stand over for 
lots of more attractive engagements. 
Still, you must, of course, do what you 
want to do. I am sending the pattern to 
Olive Shackle, who, in spite of her faults, 
is, at any rate, zealous and true. 

Yours disappointedly and utterly tired 
out, * M. 

Miss Olive Shackle to Mrs. Vincent Oily. 
My Sweet Mildred — I am sending you 



the velvet by special messenger ; which is 
a luxury to which I am sure you will not 
mind my treating myself. I got it at 
once at Ell's, from my own special coun- 
ter-man there. He had put it on one 
side for another old customer, but made 
an exception for me. How I should love 
to see you in your beautiful dress throw- 
ing every one else at Mrs. Ashley Car- 
bond's into the shade! I was to have 
been with the Rutters at Church Stretton 
for the week-end, but poor dear Mrs. 
Rutter has just written to say that her 
sister is dangerously ill at Woodhall with 
something that may very likely develop 
into peritonitis, and she has had to put 
off all her guests. 

Yours ever, Olive Shackle. 

Miss Olive Shackle to Mrs, Vincent Oily. 
(Telegram.) 
Will come with pleasure. 



How Hard It In to Pleane, and Yet \Ve*re 
3iot DlMcoorag^ed. 

Weep, and you're called a baby, 

Laugh, and you're called a fool; 
Yield, and you're called a coward, 

Stand, and you're called a mule; 
Smile, and they'll call you silly. 

Frown, and they'll call you gruflf; 
Put on a front like a millionaire. 

And somebody'll call your bluff. 
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A SoMler of Napoleoi 



by GEORGE CROOKS 



"And SO you are going out to this Cri- 
mea, eh ?" 

"Why yes, sergeant/' said one of the 
young cavalrymen. "We set out next 
wieek to join our English friends." 

"Did you ever serve against the Rus- 
sians under your great Napoleon?" 
■ The old invalide leaned forward in his 
chair, and his dull black eyes lit up 
angrily. "Did I ever serve against the 
Russians ?" he repeated in a harsh voice. 
"Well, messieurs, when a man has 
fought at Austerlitz, at Eylau, and at 
Friedland, finishing up with a little 
promenade to Moscow and back, living 
in the snow for fifty-two days, and eat- 
ing half-raw horseflesh, he may be said 
to have fought against the Russians, 
eh?" 

The hussar hastened to apologize. 
"Of course, of course, mon vieuzT he 
said. "I did not know. Come now, 
let me refill your glass, and then you 
will perhaps tell us some of your experi- 
ences in the Moscow campaign ?" 

The veteran hastily swallowed the 
wine and then lighted his pipe. He 
puffed away slowly and steadily for a 
few minutes, while his lined yellow face 
seemed to grow graver and sterner. 
Then he looked round the cafe table at 
his three young companions. 

"My experiences?" he said. "Mon 
Dieu, yes, I had some experiences in 
that campaign. You may pray to the 
good God, mes enfants, never to have 
the like. It is over forty years ago, but I 
remember that retreat from Moscow 
as if it were yesterday. You cannot 
imagine what it was like, especially 
those last days from Smolensk to Wilna. 
I believe at that time if I had seen my 
brother dying by the roadside I should 
not have stopped to aid him; if I had 
seen my dearest friend eating a loaf of 
bread I should Have torn it from him. 
Oh, yes, I had my experiences! But I 
cannot tell you about that retreat ; it was 



too horrible. I trust this Crimea you are 
going to is not near Moscow ? It is not, 
you say? So much the better for you. 
Still, if you wish for something a little 
more cheerful I can tell you a story of 
the battle of Borodino, or the Moskowa, 
as we used to call it. 

"In those days, you must understand, 
I was a sergeant in the Fortieth Chas- 
seurs, and at the time of the Russian 
campaign there is no doubt that we 
were the finest regiment of light cavalry 
in the Grand Army. You cannot con- 
ceive what we were like, for since Mont 
St. Jean our army has altogether 
changed. But if we were the best regi- 
ment in the army, we had the worst 
colonel. I do not mean he was a poor 
soldier; indeed, he was a good officer 
and knew his work. I mean he was 
one of those men who set the teeth on 
edge; you felt on first seeing him that 
there must be something wrong with 
him, something crafty and evil. Leguste 
Lepine. He was very tall and thin, of 
a dark complexion, with a long wiry 
moustache and small bright-black eyes. 
He was appointed to us after Wagram, 
where our^ old colonel had been killed, 
and I remember well my first sight of 
him. We were drawn up for inspection, 
and he came riding past my squadron. 
As soon as I saw his face I said to my- 
self, *Mazet, my friend, you are going 
to have a bad time' ; and I was right ! He 
treated us veterans of Austerlitz and 
Jena as if we had been a squadron of 
recruits from the depot. We colud do 
nothing right; on parade, at drill, 
mounted or afoot, we always had his 
vile, rasping voice sneering and snarling 
at us. Ah, well ! he has been dead forty- 
two years now, and yet I must admit I 
hate him still, and I still see that nar- 
row, evil face of his in my dreams. 

"At the beginning of the march to 
Moscow the one man in all the regi- 
ment to whom he was most unjust and 
severe was Captain Bourayne, com- 
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manding my squadron. Thunder of 
God! when I think of what he had to 
suffer, of the cunning insults he en- 
dured in the name of discipline, I feel 
my blood boil. My captain was the 
very opposite to the colonel, as different 
as light from dark. He was young, gay, 
and light-hearted, but a good officer, 
keeping splendid order, and looking after 
us as if we had been his children. We 
all loved him — ay, there was not one of 
us in the squadron who would riot have 
died for him. You may not understand 
how it was with us, for you do not have 
such officers nowadays; they all seemed 
to die out with their Emperor. 

"I must tell you that there were a 
few of us in the squadron who knew 
the reason of the colonel's harshness, 
and I myself knew it better than any 
one. It was a woman, a lady of Poland. 
I suppose you have never been to Poland, 
eh? Well, it is a very bad country to 
make a campaign in, but the women are 
the finest in Europe. We had been quar- 
tered in Warsaw some time before the 
Russian campaign, and it was there my 
captain fell in love. I believe the lady 
loved him . in return, though I never 
really knew for certain. It is to be 
hoped she did; for, my faith! she often 
made him look miserable. I used some- 
times to take his messages to her house, 
and then she would give me a glass of 
wine whilst she sad down and replied 
to them. I remember that it was very 
good wine." 

"What was she like, sergeant?" asked 
one of the hussars eagerly. 

"What was she like? Why, name of 
a pipe! I cannot call her to mind ex- 
actly, it is so long ago. But she was 
tall and dark, and there was a sort of 
glow and sparkle about her face which 
somehow made you keep looking at her. 
Yes, I suppose she would be what is 
called a beauty. However that may be, 
she attracted my captain ; and, as I was 
going to tell you, she attracted Colonel 
Lepine also. Our good colonel was one 
of those men who imagine they are in- 
vincible with the ladies, and he was al- 
ways pestering her with his attentions 
and riding up to her house. Perhaps he 
met my captain there. I do not know. 
At all events, befbre we left Warsaw he 
had asked the lady to marry him, and she 
had refused. Diable! I should have liked 



to have been present at the interview 
and seen him rebuffed. It makes my 
heart warm to her through all these 
years. But, moreover, the colonel also 
heard that Captain Bourayne was the 
lover she favored. That was enough for 
him, as you may imagine. And so, as 
I tell you, he led my captain the life of 
a dog. I saw it; the whole squadron 
saw it; but I never dreamed to what 
lengths he would go. If I had known 
what was in his mind I would have sent 
my sabre through him as he rode at the 
head of his regiment. 

"In the early summer of 1812 we 
crossed the Niemen, the Emperor and 
some four hundred thousand of us, and 
began our promenade to Moscow. I 
dare say you know something about that 
campaign ? I am not the first old dotard 
who has bored you with his tales, eh? 
Well, I served nineteen years in the 
Grand Army, and saw many strange 
sights, but never anything stranger than 
the sight of those thousands and thous- 
ands of men spread out over those im- 
mense desolate plains. It was not the 
march of an army ; it was more like the 
passage of a nation. And yet it was 
more wonderful than that, for half the 
races of Europe were present — French- 
men, Italians, Poles, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans; there was no end to them. And 
then the miles and miles of supply trains 
and ammunition trains, the horses and 
the guns, and the Emperor in the middle 
of it, directing the whole. I do not think 
you will see a sight like that, mes infants, 
in this Crimea you are going to next 
week. 

"As we came on, so the Russians gave 
way before us. You may imagine how 
annoyed we were with them. As we 
advanced farther and farther into their 
miserable country some of our officers 
began to look a little grave as they 
thought of the distance we were from 
France. Every now and then the Rus- 
sians would make some sort of stand 
before going back again. At Smolensk, 
for instance, there was quite a proper 
battle, and we lost a number of men 
before we drove them out. But still they 
retreated, and we followed them until 
wfe came to a village called Borodino, 
about sixty miles from Moscow. Here 
they had at last made up their minds to 
face us, and had flung up redoubts on a 
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range of little hills. There were only 
about a hundred and thirty thousand of 
us up at the front now, for we had left 
a lot behind to guard our rear. Then, too, 
there were the killed and wounded, and 
the stragglers — far too many stragglers. 
But still we thought we were quite 
enough for the Russians, and the men of 
my squadron put their busbies on their 
sabre-points and cheered when they saw 
that great army in front of them. As 
for me, I had learnt at Eylau and else- 
where that it was no game for children 
to fight ajg;ainst these people, but I was 
quite willing to try it again. 

"Now, ever since the crossing of the 
Niemen, Colonel Lepine had been treat- 
ing us in his usual manner, like — thou- 
sand thunders! — like insubordinate con- 
scripts. All the time, too, he had been 
especially severe towards Captain Bou- 
rayne. But as I look back upon it all, 
it seems to me that he must also have 
been patiently waiting for a chance to 
play his evil game. It had not come to 
him at Smolensk or Vitepsk, but it came 
now. He would not fight a duel, for he 
had a great regard for his owii skin, and 
my captain was a fine swordsman and a 
good shot. No ; he found a better and a 
more cunning method of revenge in this 
coming battle. 

"The music began early on the 7th 
of September — almost at dawn. I have 
seen some little affairs in my time, but 
1 think this was the most terrible of 
them all. My faith ! it was even hotter 
than Eylau; and if you had served in 
the Grand Army you would know what 
that meant. By the time we had got 
into position there must have been nearly 
eight hundred cannon at work, all roar- 
ing together, the noise enough to split 
the drum of your ear. Both armies, 
were drawn up in very close formation, 
and the men were swept away by hun- 
dreds. 

"The Fortieth belonged to General 
Latour-Maubourg's brigade, and we did 
not suffer much at first. But our time 
was coming. About 10 o'clock the regi- 
ments were drawn up behind Prince 
Eugene's infantry, in the intervals be- 
tween the batallions, you understand. 
On each side of us were batteries of 
artillery, and behind us more batteries 
in reserve. My regiment was on the 
extreme left, and a little rise of the 



ground cut us off from the rest of the 
brigade, so that we could not see them 
nor could they see us. You must re- 
member that if you wish to understand 
what I have to tell you. We waited 
there in silence. .Every now and then 
a cannon-ball would hum overhead, 
sometimes there would be a shriek, and 
sometimes a horse would rear up and 
then fall. I remember looking sideways 
at the colonel and thinking it would be 
no very bad thing for us if the Russians 
managed to put an end to him. 

"Suddenly there came the thudding 
of hoofs and General Latour-Mau- 
bourg, followed by his staff, aippeared 
over the rise and galloped towards us. 
Colonel Lepine spurred his horse and 
trotted to meet them. The General 
spoke earnestly to him for a minute. I 
could not hear what he said, but knew 
it must be an order. The the colonel 
seemed to reply, then saluted, and the 
General shook his reins and disappeared 
over the ridge again. We sat there cran- 
ing eagerly forward in our saddles, wait- 
ing for our orders. Ah, name of God, 
when I think of what followed ! 

"The colonel twisted his horse round 
and came towards my captain. I was 
close at hand and heard all he said; saw, 
too, the evil sparkle in his black eyes. 

" 'Captain Bourayne,' he cried in a 
high voice, 'you will take your squad- 
ron and charge those two battalions you 
see there right in front of you, between 
our infantry. I shall support the main 
attack on the right with the rest of the 
regiment. Do you understand ?" 

"The captain started, looked at him 
steadily, and then saluted. 

"'Do you understand, I ask?'* re- 
peated the colonel imperiously, but his 
eyes fell under the other's gaze. 

"Yes, sir,' replied the captain in a 
steely voice, 'I understand — everything.' 

"At that the colonel turned his horse's 
head again, and shouting out commands, 
led the rest of the regiment over the rise. 
He did not look back. So rfiy squadron 
was left alone. 

"I do not mind admitting to you, mes- 
sieurs, that my heart beat very fast for 
a few moments, and I dare say I turned 
pale. You understand I had served six- 
teen years, and knew something of. war. 
The task we had been set would have 
been a fine feat of arms for a whole regi- 
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ment; for a single squadron one would 
say it was impossible. There was a wide 
open space to charge over after we had 
passed our last skirmishers, then a little 
slope to mount, and then we had to face 
two strong, unbroken battalions. I was 
still thinking about it, when the captain 
becokned me up to him. His face was 
flushed, and there was a wild, reckless 
look about him. 

" 'Did you hear him, sergeant ?" he 
asked in a kind of hissing whisper. "Do 
you understand what it means ?' 

" *Yes, my captain,' I answered grave- 
ly. 'I think it means murder. And I 
ask the captain's pardon, but I do not 
think the General gave that order.' 

"He looked at me with a vague eye 
as if he had not heard what I said, then 
flung up his head proudly. *Yes, I know,' 
he exclaimed. "I know what it means, 
but I am going to obey my orders. Name 
of God ! I will show this scoundrel if I 
am afraid of him. Return to your sta- 
tion, sergeant.' 

"As I reined back a few paces I saw 
him snatch his sword from the scab- 
bard and wave it in the air. *Now, my 
children,' he cried, turning round to us, 
'follow your captain. Vive VEmpereurl' 

'^ 'Vive I'Empereur!' came the great 
hoarse roar in reply, and we began our 
charge. As we passed swiftly between 
the lines of our infantry the men cheered 
us wildly, their shakos on their bayonet- 
points. Then we came out into the open, 
and the Russian fire caught us like a hail- 
storm. I kept my eyes fixed upon the 
captain, who rode ahead of us all, con- 
fident, erect in his saddle, never once 
looking back. My faith! it was a dead- 
ly business. We went over by dozens ; on 
all sides men dropped from their sad- 
dles; horses stumbled and fell; the air 
was full of cries and the clang of bul- 
lets on accoutrements. Still we Struggled 
forward. We had come to the rising 
ground, when I saw my captain suddenly 
throw up both hands, then he swayed 
in his saddle to and fro as the horse gal- 
loped, until he pitched over to one side 
and fell with a thud to the ground. He 
was dead, shot through the brain. I 
heard a great groan rise up from the 
men behind me as they saw their officer 
fall. For my part it filled me with such 
a rage as I had never experienced — rage 
against the Russians who had killed him, 



against the colonel who had planned his 
death, against the whole world. 'On, 
comrades, on!' I shouted. 'Vengeance 
for our captain !' I suppose my voice in- 
spired them, for they howled back like 
angry wolves, and we rushed up the 
slope all shouting together. And then, all 
in a moment, we were amongst them. I 
remember my fury still held me. I saw 
everything in a kind of red mist, and I 
stood up in my stirrups and slashed at 
every heavy, stupid-looking face I could 
see. I do not know how long I was 
like this ; but suddenly I seemed to come 
to myself, and remembered that I now 
commanded the squadron. There was a 
great noise going on, men shouting and 
screaming, the reports of muskets being 
fired at close-quarters, and the sharp 
whistle of sword-blades in the air. But 
it was plain that we could not stop where 
we were. On every side the Russians 
pressed up against us by hundreds, 
thrusting with their bayonets and firing 
wildly. Every moment we were losing 
more men. 

"I stood up in my stirrups again and 
"vsraved my sable towards the French 
army. 'Back,' I shouted — 'back to ottf ' 
comrades!' They heard me — all that wis'*' 
let of them — and began to rally round :" 
me. As soon as we had got together I ^ 
raised my sword again, we burst through 
our enemies, and galloped swiftly down 
the slope, bending low in our saddles. 
They opened a weak fire on us as we 
drew clear, but we had shaken them bad- 
ly, and besides some of our infantry ad- 
vanced to cover us, so we only lost a 
few men. At last we arrived behind our 
batteries again, and I could give the 
order to halt. 

"Then I saw clearly how we had suf- 
fered. A hundred and thirty-two men 
had started on that charge, and twenty- 
seven had come back, hardly one of them 
unhurt. Besides our single officer, Cap- 
tain Bourayne, we had lost three ser- 
geants and seven corporals. Yes, our 
good colonel had succeeded to admira- 
tion. 

"If you ask about the rest of the 
battle I am afraid I can tell you noth- 
ing. We stayed where we were until 
it was all over. You will admit we had 
done our fair share, eh ? When Caulain- 
court's cavalry ha4 finally taken the 
Great Redoubt and the affair was dd-p 
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cided, I led my little band back to the 
rest of the regiment. They also had suf- 
fered, but their loss was as nothing com- 
pared to ours. I was in hopes — oh ! yes, 
messieurs, I had hopes — that the colond 
was d^ad; but, on the contrary, he was 
alive and unhurt. I made my report, 
telling him of the captain's death. He 
looked at me, and I think he must have 
seen something in my face which told 
hnm that I knew what he had done. If 
he had shown any sign of joy I believe 
I should have fallen upon him as he 
stood there. But he only said, *Very 
good, sergeant. You have done well.' I 
saluted in silence and went away. 

"All that night I sat by our bivouac 
fire thinking, and wondering how I c6uld 
obtain justice for my captain's death. At 
times when I thought of him I wept. 
Yes, I wept — I, Mazet the veteran, the 
hard one, who had served for sixteen 
years, and had at that time five wounds 
and nine gjreat battles to his credit. I 
thought about him all night, while a warm 
summer breeze blew over the great 
plains, and I could hear the cries of the 
many wounded whom we had not been 
able to -help. But I am not a clever man, 
mes en f ants — if I were I might be a 
General now — and when morning came 
I had thought of no plan. 

"Very early, whilst I was eating my 
ration with the rest of my comrades, 
there came into our midst one of the 
Emperor's staff -officers. Looking about 
him, he asked if we were the squadron 
which had made the charge upon two 
Russian battalions. I replied that we 
were, and he then asked for our officer. 

" 'He was killed, monsieur, early in 
the charge,' I replied sadly. 

" 'Who was it, then, who commanded 
afterwards and brought you back so 
well? 

" 'I did, monsieur,' I answered. 

"He stared at me for a moment, then, 
clapped me on the shoulder. 'Bravo, 
sergeant!' he cried. 'It was a fine piece 
of work. And now, my friend, you 
must come with me, for the Emperor 
saw the whole affair from his position 
at Shevardino, and he directed me to 
bring the commander of the squadron 
before him. He will want to ask you 
some questions, I fancy, and you will be 
rewarded.' 

"As he said this I could not help 



giving a cry of joy. It was not because 
of the promised reward, but because I 
saw my way to obtain vengeance for 
my captain. I would tell the Emperor 
all — our Emperor, so strict and so just, 
who saw everything and knew every- 
thing. He should hear how my captain 
had been killed. 

"I walked by the officer's side to head- 
quarters. We passed by the sentries, and 
my companion entered. In a few seconds 
he reappeared and beckoned me to come 
in. 

"The Emperor sat at a little wooden 
table reading some papers. He was 
bareheaded, but wrapped up in his gray 
coat though the morning was mild. Two 
officers stood against the wall behind 
him and at another table sat a man hav- 
ing the appearance of a secretary, writ- 
ing fsw'iftly. I stepped ) forward and 
saluted. 

"The great man looked up and gave 
me a keen glance. 'Is this the sergeant ?' 
he asked. 

" 'Yes, sire,' replied the. officer who 
had conducted me. 

" 'What is your name?' asked the Em- 
peror, rising from his seat and coming 
towards me. 

"^ 'Mazet, sire,' I answered, 'sergeant 
of the Fortieth Chasseurs.' 

" 'Yes, yes,' he said quickly, *I remem- 
ber you* I gave you the cross after 
Auerstadt for the bravery you displayed 
there. Is it not so?' 

" 'Yes, sire.' 

" 'Ah yes,' he said with a smile, 'I 
know all .my old grumblers. Well, ser- 
geant, you performed another fine ser- 
vice yesterday, and you deserve another 
reward.' 

"At this I thought I saw my oppor- 
tunity. 'Sire,' I said in a trembling voice, 
*I do not ask for a reward. I only wish 
for justice.' 

"His eyes seemed toenail me to the 
wall. 'Justice," he repeated in a rasp- 
ing voice. 'Justice! Do I not tell you 
I intend to reward you ?' 

" 'Yes, sire,' I said ; 'but it is justice 
for my captain who was killed that I 
ask you for.' 

"He looked at me fixedly and took a 
pinch of snuff. 'I do not understand 
you,' he said abruptly. 'Come, explain 
yourself.' 

"At that, with a rush, I told him all 
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from beginning to end. I commenced 
with the affair of the Polish lady at 
Warsaw and ended with the previous 
day's battle, giving him my captain's 
last words and describing how he had 
died. 

"As I went on the Emperor began to 
pace to and fro across the wooden floor, 
and at the end he gave an impatient 
gesture and faced me again. *Tut, ser- 
geant !' he said irritably, *you are talking 
nonsense. I have heard you so far be- 
cause you behaved well yesterday, but 
let us have no more of this.' 

"I felt my heart sink, but plucked up 
my courage for a last appeal. *Sire, 
will your Majesty summon General La- 
tour-Maubourg,' I asked, 'and, instead 
of rewarding me, ask him what orders 
he gave my colonel yesterday?' 

"'And why should I do that?' de- 
manded the Emperor. 

" 'Because, sire,' I answered, 'I be- 
lieve the General ordered the whole 
regiment to charge those two battalions 
instead of orte squadron/ 

"He took snuff again, frowning, 'Yes,' 
he satid in a thot^btful voice; 'I was 
going to ask about that. It was a reck- 
less thing for one squadron to d6. A 
mistake, no doubt.' 

" 'No, sire,' I said, my heart beating 
like a hammer. 'Colonel Lepine did it 
purposely in order to kill my captain.' 

"He whirled round upon me, .and 
those terrible eyes stabed me like sword- 
blades. 'Have a care, sergeant,' he cried ; 
'have a care! Do you understand what 
you are saying?' 

" 'Yes, sire,' I answered as firmly as 
I could, 'I do.' 

. "His frown grew heavier, and he be- 
gan to pace across the room again. Sud- 
denly he stopped and beckoned to one of 
the officers. 'Go to General Latour-Mau- 
bourg's quarters.' he commanded, 'and 
ask him to home here at once.' Then 
turning to the rest, he said brusquely, 
'Gentlemen, I wish to be alone for a few 
minutes. Retire into the other room, and 
remember while you have been in here 
you have heard nothing.' 

"When they had trooped out he said, 
'You see I have done as you asked. You 
shall have justice, my friend. If you 
have accused your colonel falsely you 
may possibly obtain more justice than 
you wish for.' 



"He went back to his table and turned 
to his papers again, still taking great 
pinches of snuff. I stood stiffly to atten- 
tion, and stared straight in front of me. 
I can tell you, messieurs, that wait of 
a quarter of an hour seemed much more 
terrible than the previous day's charge. 
I knew the Emperor; I could see plainly 
that he was very angry; and that if I 
could- prove what I had said all his rage 
would b.e turned upon me. I trembled 
as I thought of it, and a cold sweat broke 
out upon my forehead. But when I 
remembered I was doing this for the 
sake of my dead captain I grew calmer 
and less troubled. 

"At last there came the jingle of spurs 
from outside, the door opened, and the 
General was ushered in. 

"The Emperor shut his snuff box with 
a snap and stood up. 'Good morning. 
General,' he said. *I wish to ask you a 
question.' 

" 'Yes, sire ?' said the General in a 
surprised tone. 

" 'When you ordered your brigade to 
charge the Russian infantry yesterday, 
what orders did you give to Colonel Le- 
pine, commanding the Fortieth Chas 
seurs ?' 

" 'I directed him, sire, to take his regi- 
ment and charge the two battalions in 
front of him,' answered the General. 

"I gave a great sigh of relief. 

"Napoleon looked at the General with 
contracted brows. 'But he might have 
mistaken your orders?' he said ques- 
tioningly. 

" 'No, sire,' replied the other ; 'for I 
asked him to repeat my instructions, and 
he did so. I remember I was careful to 
do this, because his regiment, owing to a 
rise of the ground, did not come under 
my observation, and he would be re- 
sponsible.' 

"Ha !' exclaimed the Emperor sharply. 
His frown became deeper still, and for 
some time he looked darkly at the ground 
without speaking. All at once he seetned 
to come to a decision. 

" 'I want your assistance in a little 
plot I am devising,' he said to the Gen- 
eral. Will you go with this sergeant 
into the adjoining room and wait be- 
hind the door, leaving it ajar so that you 
can hear what takes place? Tell one of 
the officers to bring Colonel Lepine to 
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me at once. The sergeant will give you 
the details of this affair.* 

"We went into the next room and did 
as he commanded, standing close against 
the door. 

" 'Well, sergeant/ said the General in 
a low, puzzled voice, 'what is the mean- 
ing of all this?' 

"I told him in a whisper as much as 
I could. When I had finished he drew 
a deep breath and wet his lips together. 
*My faith !' he said, *I think your colonel 
is a great rascal, and that you have ex- 
posed him finely. But he's going to pay 
for it when h^ comes before the Em- 
peror. I never saw him so angry.' 

"We waited silently, listening to the 
rustle of papers from the next room, 
which told us that the Emperor had gone 
back to his reading. At length we heard 
the sound of a door being opened and a 
fresh jingle of spurs. 

"Then Colonel Lepine's voice: *You 
sent for me, sire?' 

" *Yes,' came from the Emperor in 
that caressing tone he used when he was 
in a good humor ; 'I sent for you, colonel. 
I wished to tell you how pleased I was 
with the behavior of your regiment yes- 
terday, particularly with that of one 
squadron which made a very fine charge. 
I saw the whole affair from Shervardino. 
You must bring me the officer command- 
ing that squadron.' 

" *He was killed, sire, unfortunately.' 

" 'Ah, that was a pity. I saw they 
lost heavily. But indeed, colonel, it was 
a wild thing for one squadron to make 
such a charge at all. I suppose you were 
ordered to send them alone?' 

" 'Yes, sire,' replied my good colonel. 

" 'By General Latour-Maubourg no 
doubt?' 

" 'Yes, sir,' Lepine replied again ; but 
there seemed to be a quaver in his voice. 

"There was the sound of rapid foot- 
steps, the Emperor flung open the door, 
and we both stepped from our hiding- 
place. Lepine moved back a pace as he 
saw me, and his face turned absolutely 
gray. 

" 'Well, General ?' questioned Napo- 
leon curtly. 

" 'He lies, sire !' said my companion 
angrily. 'I gave him no such orders. He 
knows I did not.' 

" 'Sire,' said the colonel in a hurried, 
stammering tone, 'I — I — It was a mis- 



understanding. The General did not" — 

" 'No more words, sir !' burst out the 
Emperor in a terrible voice. 'Name of 
God, no more! You have condemned 
yourself. It is now my time to speak. 
I have heard the story from this ser- 
geant. He says a woman was the cause 
of it. Now, listen. I do not care why 
you committed that crime ; but I tell you 
this: you have disobeyed orders; you 
have lost me a valuable officer and over 
a hundred men. You have done this 
purposely in order to obtain private re- 
venge. For that you should be tried by 
court-martial and shot. But as I do not 
wish the story to get abroad in my army 
I will deal with you myself.' 

"He stepped forward, his eyes afire. 
Lepine trembled before him like a hare 
caught in a trap. The Emperor, stretched 
out his arms, pulled away the colonel's 
shoulder-straps, and cast them to ^ the 
ground. 'Begone!' he cried; "there is 
no room for such as you in the army of 
France. You are no longer in my ser- 
vice. Never let me see your face again.' 
Then, as my colonel still hesitated, he ex- 
claimed in a voice like the hiss of a 
snake, 'Do you hear me ? • Go, I tell you 
-go!' 

"And so Colonel Lepine, his head 
upon his breast, stumbled hastily from 
the room." 

The old man knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and, looked gravely round at his 
three young companions. 

"And was that the end of him ?" asked 
one of them. "Did you never see him 
again ?" 

"Yes," said the veteran grimly; "oh 
yes, I saw him once more. It was dur- 
ing the last days of the retreat, when 
we had eaten nearly all of our shoes and 
just before we reached Wilna. I had 
fallen behind the wreck of my regiment 
because I was very weak. Night was 
coming on, and it was cold — oh, my God, 
so cold! I knew if I did not find^a biv- 
ouac-fire soon I should die. As it grew 
darker I. began to stumble over the dead 
bodies of men and horses, for in those 
days the Grand Army left a track like 
a snail's. When I ceased to trip over 
them I knew I had missed the road and 
must search until I found it again. I 
went on doggedly, hopelessly, making 
faces to prevent my ears and nose from T^ 
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freezing. At last I fell over a corpse 
and came down with a crash. As I raised 
myself slowly on my hands and knees I 
saw the face through the ice film. It was 
the colonel, frozen stiff and hard as iron. 
I suppose he had come back from Mos- 
cow with the rest of us, though I had 
never seen him. But there he was, dead, 



along with thousands of better men.' You 
may think it strange, but I felt afraid 
of him, and in a way the meeting gave 
me strength to go forward until I saw 
the light of a fire belonging to my own 
comrades, and 1 knew I was saved. So 
that was the end of him, messieurs, and 
that is the end of my story." 




Persomal Opiiiois oi Ciirreit Eyeiits 



Rev. Fr. Henri Blaii'JOhot of Detrcft Fu^orH 
Woman Saffminre. 

"I believe that the freeing of woman from 
the narrow confines of home and the bring- 
ing into her consciousness of the social claim 
is a distinct advance and an approach to the 
solution of the great original problems. 
Women are as intelligent, high-minded and 
honorable as men. They are as much inter- 
ested in good government. All great moral 
movements appeal to them more forcibly than 
to man. They own property ! they are a large 
element in the industrial, commercial and 
professional life of the world. Woman per- 
haps has done more to uplift the race than 
all other agencies combined. Her influence 
has been felt in all charitable and philan- 
thropic work. Why should not the same 
influence be felt in her civic and political life? 

"I cannot see how equal suffrage would in- 
terfere with woman's higher qualities, her 
modesty and her morality. Morever, I fail 
to see how it would militate against her spe- 
cial vocation in the family as mother and 
queen of the household. Politics, far from 
degrading her, would, I think, be purified 
by her taking an active part in them, and 
better government would result from her 
having an authoritative voice in all the re- 
forms and readjustments that are advocated 
in our economic, industrial and domestic life." 

Dr. Gardner C. Basnet of Johnn Hopkins Uni- 
versity on Mental Hyslene. 

"Excessive sunlight may be responsible for 
American nervousness, as sunlight is a nerve 
stimulant. 

"But how sunlight affects mental activity 
is still a subject for investigation. 

"The vertical posture is better for mus- 
cular work, the horizontal for mental. In 
thinking many people prefer a semi-reclining 
posture as in a Morris chair with the feet 
elevated." 

Mouth breathing, Dr. Basset asserted, af- 



fects a person's memory injuriously. The 
mouth breather is also slower and less ac- 
curate# in adding figures than is the nose 
breather. 

"Don't allow your child to become too 
solemn. Undue seriousness," said Dr. Bas- 
set, "is likely to result in adolescent insan- 
ity. 

"The normal person," he added, 'is seldom 
awake in every part. We sleep in sections. 
Remember that inattention represents the 
rest of the nervous system," 

victor Herbert Fnvors an Amerrcan School 
of MumIc. 

"W^e need an American school of music to 
give our younger composers a chance to de- 
velop. Young composers are too prone to 
get their ideas from the old world, and their 
work will naturally fall into the style of for- 
eign composition. They do not get into their 
music that freshness and vitality that is so 
characteristic of this country. American mu- 
sical taste has now developed to a point 
where it demands something that is native. 
I believe that the death of American operet- 
tas comes from the lack of an American 
school of light opera very largely. 

"Millionaires will spend fortunes to help 
somebody unearth an ancient tablet in the 
ruins of Assyria or Nubia or Egypt. Why 
don't several of them endeavor to found an 
institution that would develop our young com- 
posers and singers and would materially aid 
in spreading musical culture throughout the 
land? 

"Young composers at present receive little 
or no encouragement in this country and 
must go to Europe to study. They cannot 
help being moulded to a certain extent to the 
fixed ideals of the old country and they lose 
all that is characteristic of America and all 
that typifies the bigness and freedom of their 
own country." 
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Pkilantliraipr pftA Bj^im^ ^^i^t W** P«- 
Clajrea Jane Addamii. 

''You can't mix politics and philanthropy 
to advantage, y^t city, county and state gov- 
ernments have taken from the -hands of so- 
cial and charity workers the \^y i^»ues 
which the social workers Jiave m^de ppjpjit^r. 

"Women have carried their work to ^e 
very portals of the govex:nment building, and 
there the doors have been slsMBiaed iin dieir 
faces. Men are probably more able than 
women, as a general rule, but there are cer- 
tain lines where women's ideas are of greater 
value. 

"Philanthropic work begun by Chicago 
women has been taken up by the city ^gov- 
ernment, and all will admit that it has suf- 
fered from the change. The juvenile court 
system in Cook county with all its branches 
is the work of women. For a long time they 
handled the various ends such as the proba- 
tion system. Now that has been placed un- 
der government control. Women have no 
voice in the conduct of the enterprise. 

"Things which women imderstand better 
than men are taken from them when they 
become collective questions. They then come 
under the influence of politics, and women's 
only method of making her ideas felt by 
'indirect influence.* 

"'Indirect influence* is 'all right when 
everyone is agreeable and the world goes 
along like a song, but is a miserable failure 
when storms of opposition break. 

"As to the influence which franchise has 
on home life, it might be pointed out that 
in Wyoming, where women have had suf- 
frage since 1869, there is less divorce than 
in any other state. The belief that, en- 
franchisement of women will affect the home 
life, is without foundation. The vote is a 
surface proposition only, and cannot affect 
the home." 

R^H^^evelt Call* for an Industrial CTonnntaalon. 

There should be established at once, un- 
der the national government an interostate 
industrial commission, which shoukl exer- 
cise full supervision over the big industrial 
concerns doing an interestate business into 
which an element of monopoly enters. Where 
these concerns deal with the necessaries of 
life the commission should not shrink, if the 
necessity is proved, of going to the extent of 
exercising regulatory control over the con- 
ditions that create or determine monopojy 
prices. 

By such action we shall certainly be able to 
remove the element of contributory causa- 
tion on the part of the trusts and tlie tariff 
towards the high cost of living. There will 
remain many other elements. Wrong taxa- 
tion, including failure to tax swollen inher- 
itances and unused land and other natural 
resources held for speculative purposes, is 
one of these elements. 

JMuUt^r G«eipr«e 9f. ReT>itolda DUTerevtUiteii 
Betvret^ Money Power and Money Trast. 

'The fact that 95 per cent of the business 
of this country is done upon credit, and that 



the use of .actual money in transactions has 
been reduced to the mininium, makes it very 
ej^LSy for people jvJbp (io npt properly discrim- 
inate between credit find money itself to be- 
come confused in the application of the terms ; 
and Aspaciadly .is this likely to bt the -case 
jv^ ^ho^e who (have j0ix«P .so }ittk Hudy to 
^e fubiect tbiat :tl^ey JoqIc upon ,a bank aa ^>e- 
.ing an institution i^^ij^ in fponey, where^, 
in reality, a bank deals in credit, and the 
money it carries in its vaults is only an in- 
cident to its business, being carried only in 
an amoiiint only suflicient under the law of 
averages to make it possible for the bank to 
pay its obligations upon demand under nor- 
4Dal conditions. 

"This confusing of credit with money, as 
it is related to business, has caused much 
misapprehension on this subject, and resulted 
in more or less honest criticism by those who 
do not realize that the 'Money pow^r,' as it 
is usually applied, relates to the power of 
control of the credit which may be extended 
against either money or other tangible liquid 
assets easily or quickly convertible into 
money; and in view of the temper of the 
people towards large aggregations of capital, 
it is not surprising that there has also arisen 
much confusion and misconception through 
the use of the words 'Money power* and 
'Money trust/" 




The YeUow Peril. 

"I love you more than anybody in the 
world," she whispered, as she sat on hub- 
by's knee, her lips close to his ear. 

"Don't add hypocrisy to unfaithfulness," 
he responded sternly, pushing her away. 

"Why, what do you mean, dear?" she 
asked, ready to cry. 

"You care more for some other man than 
you do for me!" was the bitter response. 
"I don't know his name, but I think he is 
a Chinaman." 

"You must have a fever, dear. Do let 
me call a doctor." Her face was white 
with anxiety, and the tears were falling 
fast as she started for the telephone. 

"No. Sit down and explain — if you can. 
You wear a lock of my hair in your locket 
. — ^just one little lock?" 

"Yes." 

"And the entire queue of some Chinaman 
on your head!" 



The Reward. 

You gave a smile ^s you passed along 

And thought no more about it; 
But it cheered a heart that was sad the 
while 
And might have been wrecked without it; 
And so for the ^mile ^nd its fruitage fair 
You'll reap a crown sometime, some- 
where. 
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The big Chinese dramatic spectacle, 
"The Daughter of Heaven," is ready for 
its Century Theatre premiere. It is ex- 
pected that a date for this important 
event will be announced shortly. The 
cast of four hundred is being rapidly 
completed, the mechanical effects are 
about perfected, the gorgeous scenery is 
almost ready, most of the five hundred 
costumes required have been completed, 
and preliminary rehearsals have been 
begun. George Egerton, who made the 
translation of the play,. has arrived in 
this country, and Pierre Loti is here. 

Parts in "The Daughter of Heaven'' 
are, of course, in great demand with 
actors, not only because of the prestige 
of the play and the theatre at which it 
will be acted,' or because of the privilege 
of rehearsing under the direction of M. 
Loti himself, aided by Messrs. Tyler, 
Ford, and the other notable people on 
the Liebler Co. staff, but also because it 
is confidently expected that the great 
spectacle will remain in New York for 
many, many months. Notwithstanding 
the rush for parts, place was found in 
the big cast for two practical newcom- 
ers, who had shown much promise in the 
few previous performances they had 
given, and who were in reality "bom to 
the purple," in a theatrical sense. Both 
are young girls, the one Miriam Collins, 
daughter of Miriam O'Leary, who will 
be recalled by old-timers as a talented 
member of the famous Boston Museum 
company, and the other Rosina Henley, 
daughter of E. J. Henley, a well-known 
comedian of the days gone by, and his 
wife, Helen Bertram, once a popular star 
in ccnnic opera. Miss Collins was last 
season ingenue with Miss Viola Allen, 
and Miss Henley has played the part of 
the heroine in "The Man From Home." 
Both young ladies will be seen as maids- 
of-honor in attendance on the Empress 
of the Mings, the part played by Miss 
Viola Allen. 



Robert Loraine reappears in America 
in his most successful part, that of John 
Tanner in Shaw's "Man and Superman." 
It is now five year« since Loraine's last 
visit to America, but in that period he 
has done many things to increase his rep- 
utation both here and abroad. Not only 
has he appeared in the leading roles of 
several of Shaw- s latest works, but his 
appearances as young Marlowe in the 
all-star "She Stoops to Conquer," as 
Charles Surface in Tree's production of 
"The School for Scandal," as Prince Hal 
in Waller's "Henry IV," and of Bob 
Acres in an all-star "The Rivals," and 
his creation of the remarkable dual role 
in Mohiar's "Playing with Fire," which 
has not been seen here, and in which he 
played both hero -and villain, and of the 
star part of "Smith," added to the es- 
teem in which he is held by London crit- 
ics. Incidentally he has won fame as 
an aviator, having been the first to fly 
across the Irish Channel. 

3|C 3|C 4c 

"The Garden of Allah," having broken 
all New York records for attendance, 
has now treated Chicago records sim- 
ilarly. Thirty-three thousand dollars 
were taken in during the first week of 
its Chicago run. This is the more won- 
derful, in that there was no advance in 
the regular prices. The speculators were 
pretty well curbed, but it is reported that 
a few of these nuisances obtained as high 
as fifty dollars a pair for first-night 
seats. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Geoi^e Arlis in "Dislaeli" is soon to 
leave New York to tour the country. 
Considerably more than 300 perform- 
ances of this popular • play have been 
given at Wallack's Theatre. 

3|c :tc 3|C 

It seemed that all the Murphys in New 
York City turned out to greet Tim Mur- 
phy when he opened at the Hudson 
Theatre in his new play, "Honest Jim 
Blunt." Clannish, these Murphies. 
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Basil Macdonald Hastings, the author 
of "The New Sin," the sensation of the 
last London theatrical season soon to 
begin an American tour with the origi- 
nal English cast strengthened by two sub- 
stitutions, is editor of the well-known 
London periodical. The Bystander, when 
not writing plays. He is at present at 
work on a new play intended for the use 

of Mme. Simone. 

* * * 

Harold Meltzer, supporting Tim Mur- 
phy in "Honest Jim Blunt," is the son 
of Charles Henry Meltzer, playwright 
and art, music and dramatic critic. 

♦ 3|S ♦ 

Claude Brooke was recently engaged 
by The Liebler Co. for the part of Prince 
Daring Flight 5n "The Daughter of 
Heaven." Prince Daring Flight is a gen- 
eral in the army of the Empress of the 
Mings, and acts also as her chief secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Brooks is peculiarly 
fitted for $uch a role, as he has long made 
a specialty of such parts. He holds 
the record for having played Napoleon in 
more plays than any other actor living. A 
sentimental interest attaches to this en- 
gagement, inasmuch as Mr Brooke was a 
member of the first company ever put 
out by THfe Liebler Co., "The Royal 
Box," which founded the fortunes of the 
firm. And Miss Viola Allen, who is to 
play the Empress, was, in "The Chris- 



tian," the first of a long line of women 
stars to be successfully exploited by the 

Liebler Co. 

* * * 

Madame Simone, who made her first 
visit to the United States last Fall, under 
the management of The Liebler Co., has 
been provided with a new play in which 
she will be seen in New York shortly. 
When George C. Tyler, general man- 
ager of the firm, was in Paris this sum- 
mer, he arranged with D. Devere Stack- 
pole and Louis H. Parker to go ahead 
t with a play they had started with the 
idea of Simone as the central figure. 
This was a romantic play of the time 
of the well-known Louis XIV. 

* * * 

George C. Tyler's first theatrical ven- 
ture to be put out under his own name, 
"The New Sin," appears to have immedi- 
ate success in America, repeating the 
sensation it created on its production in 
London earlier in the year. The play, 
by Basil Macdonald Hastings, was 
given for the fir§t time in this country 
at Powers' Theatre, Chicago, recently. 
The Liebler Co. received this significant 
telegram from Mr. Tyler: 

"Absolutely terrific success from be- 
ginning to end. Have never seen any- 
thing which looked greater." 

"The New Sin" will come into New 
York later in the season. 



§ 
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Stewart Edward White, author pf The 
Sign At Six, and a long list of entertain- 
ing novels which have won a large audi- 
ence, was one of the first Arnerican 
authors to write of the great outdoors. 
Mr. White is an enthusiastic nature lover, 
and while he is a scientist to his fingers' 
tips, he does not deface the beauties of 
nature by analysis. He is content to take 
natural beauty as it is, without delving 
for the why and the wherefore. In a 
few words he can bring to the mind of a 
reader all the charm of a day in the 
forests or on the mountains. Through 
his wonderful power of description one 
is madq to feel the soft breath of spring. 



and to hear the rustle of the leaves or the 
songs of birds. 

But The Sign At Six is not a story of 
the open. Mr. White is versatile and 
through this, his latest book, he proves 
that he can write of the cities just as 
charmingly as he has written of the coun- 
try. And what's more, he has also woven 
a mystery yarn which seems impossible 
of solution until the author is good and 
ready to lay bare his secret through the 
medium of his young scientist-detective 
hero. 

Mr. White lives in California, and it is 
said that when the idea for a story comes 
to his mind, he immediately packs his 
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camp kit and betakes himself to the soli- 
tude of the mountains. Here he works 
out the entire plot of the story and does 
not return to his city home until several 
chapters have been written. By this 
time he knows he has a safe start and he 
is able to finish the book wherever he 
happens to be. 

James Whitcomb Riley, whose birth- 
day on October 7 was celebrated through- 
out the country, enjoys the reputation of 
being the most congenial of men. He 
loves a joke, even though it is on him- 
self, and he is noted as a story teller. "It 
doesn't make any particular difference 
what the story is about," one of his old 
friends remarked recently, "if Riley tells 
it, it's funny, and the best thing about it 
is to hear his own laugh. His eyes light 
up, his mouth expands and then follows 
an outburst of mirth which is just as 
good for the soul as one of his most 
beautiful poems." 

When Mr. Riley was a boy in Green- 
field, Indiana, he was a typical boy, and 
there are many people still living in that 
little town who recall the pranks of yes- 
terday. They all realize that if the boy 
they knew had not set his name beside 
that of Longfellow, he would have set 
it with Booth's. For, from his earliest 
infancy the theatrical always appealed 
to him. He was a declaimer by birth, 
as he was a poet by birth, and he also 
possessed the abilitey to imitate. Many 
an impromptu gathering has been enter- 
tained by the hour with young Riley's 
imitations of the town characters, and 
no local entertainment was ever com- 
plete unless "Jim" Riley had a place on 
the program. 

There has never been anything for- 
mal about Mr. Riley. In Lockerbie 
street in Indianapolis, which has been 
his home for years, he knows every 
man, woman and child, and it is noth- 
ing unusual for him to drop into the 
houses of his neighbors without knock- 
ing. He may find the family at dinner, 
but he knows he is welcome to make his 
way back to the dining room for a visit. 
Perhaps he. has come, to borrow tobacco, 
his own supply being temporarily ex- 
hausted. '. ' 

No poet, it is said, was ever better 
paid for his work than Riley. Much has 
been made of the amount paid to Kip- 



ling for a single word, but Riley has re- 
ceived much more. As high as $25 a 
word has been given for his poetry, yet 
Riley has remarked that the profession 
of literature was not highly remunera- 
tive! A woman once heard him make this 
observation. "But, Mr. Riley," she said, 
"surely you have no cause for complain- 
ing. You must be a rich man. I under- 
stand you get a dollar a word for all you 
write." 

"Ye-e-es, Madam," said Riley, with 
his slow drawl, **but sometimes I sit all 
day and can't think of a word — not even 
a dialect word." 



An Author Who In Domentlc. 

Although the present day tendency of 
women to enter the professions may 
have spoiled many good housewives, it 
is gratifying to note that this rule does 
not hold good among those women who 
have made names for themselves in the 
realm of literature. There is, perhaps, 
no busier woman in America today than 
Mrs. Margaretta Tuttle, author of His 
Worldly Goods, In addition to her work 
as a novelist, short-story writer and 
special writer, she superintends her 
large home which is located in a Cincin- 
nati suburb. 

Her husband and children are never 
neglected. In fact, Mrs. Tuttle's<home 
life is ideal. She inspects her ice box 
every morning after breakfast, so that 
she may know exactly what is lacking 
when she makes up her menus for the 
day's meals. She does all her own choos- 
ing and ordering of food, though she 
has trained her servants how to be equal 
to an emergency such as often happens 
in a household. She does not go one 
penny beyond the weekly allowance. She 
buys where she gets the best quality for 
the best price. She knows how to cook, 
and instructs her maids so that there is 
not a particle of waste anywhere. 

She has two daughters, Catherine and 
Margaretta, ten and twelve years old. 
They are beingf trained by their mother 
to become good housewives, having in- 
struction in cooking,, sewing, etc., are 
devoted to/'ti]eir school studies, besides 
spending .a great deal of time in the open 
air. They are totally unspoiled and have 
charming manners. It is while they are 
at school that their mother writes, never 
averaging less than 1,000 words a day. 
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Detroit is a city of mammoth factories 
and highly organized industries. The 
scientific principles wliich underlie the 
successful management of manufactur- 
ing on a big scale have been worked out 
in this city. 

The Telephone industry, though not 
native to Detroit, involves principles and 
practice in both manufacturing and in 
service, which should prove instructive 
to our capitalists, organizers and manag- 
ing officers in local lines. 

The largest telephone factory in the 
world, the Western Electric institution 
in Chicago, is capitalized at thirty mil- 
lion dollars, covers 150 acres of ground, 
has 4,000,000 square feet of floor space, 
and employs, on the average, 22,000 per- 
sons. Its annua] output is valued at 
$67,000,000 and its dividends are at the 
rate of twelve per cent. Its product is 
marketed through forty-six branch 
houses scattered throughout the world. 

The company was organized in 1881, 
hence its growth is comparable with that 
of some of our gigantic local producing 
concerns. 

The operating part of the Bell Tele- 
phone business employs 1^0,000 persons 
in the United States. They are carefully , 
chosen for their fitness for this particu- 
lar kind of public utility work. They 
cannot expect the highest scale of wages 
and salaries, for these things are largely 
controlled by the institution's earning 
capacity, and the minute supervision of 
commissions, councils and legislators 
over telephone earnings will always keep 



down wages in this service. However, 
this same supervision encourages all 
healthful provision for the welfare of 
employees, such as reading rooms, gym- 
nasiums, clubs and special schools, as 
well as insurance, time loans and service 
pensions. 

These privileges tend to draw into the 
telephone service a host of competent and 
energetic young people of both sexes. 

The gross earnings of the system are 
above $190,000,000 per year, of which 
the dispositoin is as follows : Wages, 50 
per cent ; taxes, 5 per cent ; surplus, 6 per 
cent ; other expenses, 20 per cent ; inter- 
est and dividends, 19 per cent. This 
amount allows dividends of some 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent on stock, and interest 
of from 4 to 6 per cent on various issues 
of bonds. 

The number of Bell and connected 
telephones embraced in this system has 
now passed the 7,000,000 mark, and the 
total length of exchange and toll wire is 
over 13,000,000 miles. 

The ownership of this vast business 
is divided among 100,000 stockholders, 
of which the majority, it is said, are 
women. The control of this business is 
^so widely scattered that to vote ten per 
cent of the stock of the parent concern, 
the holdings of twenty-eight parties must 
be combined. 

It will be seen that, including investors 
and employes in both manufacturing and 
operating branches, the telephone busi- 
ness involves directly a quarter of a 
million persons. 
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DUrNESS 
CURED I*- 

BY 

NEW _. 

COVERY 

WE HAVE DEMONSTRATED THAT 
DEAFNESS CAN BE CURED. 

The secret of how to use the mysterious 
and invisible nature forces for the cure of 
Deafness and Head Noises has at last been 
discovered. Deafness and Head Noises dis- 
appear as if by magic under the use of this 
new and wonderful discovery. Dr. L. C. 
Grains Co., (Physicians and Scientists) will 
send all who suffer from Deafness and Head 
Noises full information how they can be 
cured, absolutely free, no matter how long 
they have been deaf, or what caused their 
deafness. This marvelous treatment is so 
simple, natural and certain that you will 
wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to 
be cured quickly, and cured to stay cured at 
home without investing a cent. Write today, 
or send the coupon, to Dr. L. C. Grains Co.. 
283 Pulsifer Bldg., Chicago, 111., and get full 
information of this new and wonderful dis- 
covery, absolutely free. 

**It is with great joy that I announce to you that 
my hearing has been ijcrfectly restored to me through 
your treatment. 

"When I came to you I was totally deaf — and 
thought that I would lose my reason as the terrible 
head noises almost made me crazy. 

"I could not attend to my work in the round house 
and was forced to lay off. A former patient of yours 
sent me to you, for which I shall always be grateful 
to him. I improved from the start. After the first 
treatment I was convinced you could cure me. Now 
after six weeks I can hear a whisper across a large 
size room — have been at work since the first week and 
am as well as I ever was. Too much praise cannot be 
given both you and your treatment. The problem of 
curing deafness has been solved by you." (Name upon 
request.) 

FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

DR. L. C. GRAINS COMPANY. 

a83 PuislfefTOB:.. Chicago, III. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
on my part, complete information concerning 
the new method for the treatment and cure 
of deafness or head noises. If I wish you 
to make a diagnosis of my case after hear- 
ing from you, you arc to do so FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

Name 

Address 

Town ^^^t^^'/-_:- •,vT;-i' 
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An Irrepressible Conflict. 

THE WAK BBTWBBN THE LUMBERMEN, WHO TEAR DOWN, AND A 
RAILROAD, WHICH BUILDS UP. 



by JOHN F. HOGAN 



"what is an 'irrepressible conflict/ 
teacher?" inquired the Alpena school 
boy who was earnestly seeking in- 
formation. 

"An 'irrepressible conflict'!" ex- 
claimed the teacher, "Why, for in- 
stance, it is a war between the good 
and the bad, between God and the 
devil; broadly speaking, it is an un- 
avoidable, inevitable war or conflict 
between two naturally opposing forces. 
Why do you ask, Louis?" 

"Why, my father said that an "irre- 
pressible conflict* is the fight between 
the Alpena lumbermen and the De- 
troit & Mackinac Railway!" 

Out of the mouths of infants come 
words of wisdom! 

Many years ago, when Michigan 
held the proud distinction of being 
the foremost state in our Union in 
the manufacture of lumber, that part 
of the lower peninsular in which lum- 
ber operations were carried on was 
dotted here and there with many 
thriving lumber towns. The standard 
gauge vestibuled Pullman trains pulled 
by giant locomotives on 00-pound 
steel rails over good, substantial, 
stone and gravel road beds, had not 
then come into existence in this part 
of the state. The population and bus- 
iness did not warrant such an expen- 
diture. The narrow gauge logging 
road with the dinky locomotive and 
box car trains were in use. Scraps 
of iron were laid on loose ties thrown 
on top of the ground. Traveling was 
highly unsatisfactory and dangerous. 

Lumbering was practically the only 
business. The lumbermen would cut 



down the giant trees of the forests — 
often regardless of ownership — haul 
them on the logging roads or send 
then down the swift currents of the 
stream to the mills, to be sawed into 
lumber and shipped to Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and other ports. His 
profits were enormous. His ignor- 
ance of broad scientific business was 
amazing. His rapacity was un- 
bounded; he had no .conception of a 
broad duty to the state. Just as soon 
as he cut the trees, sawed the logs 
and shipped the lumber away, his 
duty was done as he saw it. No law 
compelled him to re-forest the de- 
nuded lands so as to provide for fu- 
ture generations or to clear the 
stumps for settlers.. Why should he 
re-forest the lands? It was none of 
his business. Why should he re- 
move the stumps or clear the brush? 
Why should he invest the profits of 
the forests in the territory he robbed? 
All he had to do was to cut down 
the trees, to utterly destroy; in other 
words his mission was destructive! 
Compared to the lumber baron, Nero 
was an angel; Midas, a "piker." 

Small business houses and homes 
that • had been induced to grow up 
around his saw mill, as well as set- 
tlers who had started to till the soil, 
in the belief that lumbermen were 
benevolent and altruistic, soon learned 
their mistake. Just as soon as for- 
ests were denuded, the lumberman 
dismantled his mills and, like a thief 
in the dead of night, would silently 
move to other quarters. Behind him 
lay desolation, dread — and^ ultimate 
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starvation. Sherman's march to the 
sea has been repeated time and again 
in Michigan's lumber camps! 

It was not so long ago — in fact not 
more than twenty years, that East 
Tawas, Tawas City, Ossineke, Au 
Sable, Black River and other towns 
along the east shore of the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan north of Bay 



exist! They are slowly dying of lack 
of nutrition. No factories to support 
them; no more lumbering operations; 
small crops and few farmers; no men 
of wealth — a dreary outlook indeed. 
There is only one house and farm 
outside of the small towns in the 60 
miles between East Tawas and Al- 
pena. One house! Other cities are 



Scenes along the D. & M. 



City, were thriving, prosperous com- 
munities, depending upon the lumber 
business for their sole support. To- 
day, a trip to these places shows 
scenes of utter hopelessness, despair 
and desolation. The red blood boils 
at the destruction wrought by these 
lumbermen. These little villages only 



analyzing the causes which led to the 
decline of these cities. They are liv- 
ing in dread. Alpena is even wonder- 
ing if a similar fate is to be hers. 
Her people are waking up. 

In 1890 the city of Alpena had 11,- 
283 inhabitants ; in 1900 its population 

was 11,802; in 1910, thff^kst official 
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census of the United States showed 
that Alpena had increased to only 1"^,- 
706 inhabitants, a smaller compara- 
tive increase than that of any other 
city in the state. 

Up to about twenty-five years ago 
business in Alpena during the winter 
months was practically at a stand 
still. No railroad touched Alpena, 
the nearest being many miles distant. 
Navigation during these months had 
stopped. The mills were obliged to 
sliut down because of their inability 
to ship their product^. Alpena was 
cut off from the rest of the world. 
During the long winter months, the 
wealthy lumbermen lived in Detroit 
or New York, while the common peo- 
ple who remained made themselves as 
comfortable as they could. The en- 
trance into Alpena of the Detroit & 
Mackinac Railroad changed all this. 
Mills which had heretofore been closed 
during the winter were now in full 
operation and running throughout the 
year. Traveling men visited here 
during the winter, the city took on 
new life, the hearts of the inhabitants 
beat with new hope. Alpena was no 
longer isolated fromi the world — it 
was a part of it. 

Some of the wealthiest lumbermen 
in the st^te lived in this city at one 
time or other. A few still reside here 
while closing up their lumbering and 
saw mill operations. It would ap- 
pear, after investigation, that these 
lumbermen are not greatly interested 
in their city's development. Few 
have invested their money in enter- 
prises that would make prosperity for 
the city. That initiative was left to 
the small business man. If he suc- 
ceeded, all well and good; if the busi- 
ness required more support, then the 
philanthropic lumberman would come 
to the front, buy up the mortgage on 
a 10% basis, and then tell everybody 
what a good citizen he is. Some peo- 
ple of Alpena call them the Ten Per 
Cent men. 

Taxes paid by these lumber- 
men for the support of the municipal- 
ity is small. Usually their interests 
lie in other states, and usually their 
investments are made outside of the 



place which they call home. This is 
almost the invariable rule. It is a 
pleasure to record an exception to 
this usual condition — and occasionally 
an exception is noted. One of these 
lumbermen with a higher conception 
of duty than is usually possessed by 
men in his business, invested a large 
amount of money in a pulp and paper 
mill. These products made from the 
raw material nearby has resulted in 
one of the largest and most perma- 
nent industries in this state, giving 
employment to hundreds of men, and 
distributing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in wages every year. One 
looks far to find iany other instance 
of loyalty to a state. At least, there 
is not another such instance in Alpena. 

This indifference of lumber barons 
to local enterprise and progress com- 
bined with their resistance to outside 
capital, has led to stagnation and de- 
pression resulting in unrest, uncer- 
tainty and even fear among the peo- 
ple as to what the future holds out 
to them. The selfishness and indif- 
ference of these lumbermen who have 
taken so much and given so little in 
return, is being driven home to Al- 
pena men and women. Posing as 
friends and benefactors of the people, 
their acts prove them to be enemies. 
Their banks loan money in Mexico 
or Texas at 5%, while the home folks 
pay 6% and 7% interest. Poor farm- 
ers who haul logs into the mill yards 
are paid $7.00 while the same lum- 
berman pays $12.00 for logs a few 
miles away, and pays the freight as 
well. Wages are less than in other 
business. All this creates a condition 
of such uncertainty and fear of the 
future that the people of this city are 
nervously seeking any and every op- 
portunity to improve their condition. 
Calm, rational reasoning is forgotten. 
Anything to improve themselves is 
the fixed idea in their minds. Recall- 
ing the fate of Tawas, Au Sable, Os- 
sineke and Black River, the thought 
intrudes: "After the lumber is gone, 
will we have the deluge?" 

Now enters a new element in the 



situation. 
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PART II. to building up a permanent business 

DETROIT AND MAKiNAC RAILROAD. f?^ ^^is railroad by attracting atten- 
tion of capitalists and investors to 

The old Detroit, Bay City & Al- new and productive business to be 

pena railroad, extending from Alger found in that territory. Their policy 

north to the various logging camps, was to build up. 

into Alpena, went into the hands of a In the annual report of this rail- 
receiver in 1893. Hon. Don M. Dick- road for 1896, J. D. Hawks, president 
inson, who was made receiver of the and general manager, makes the fol- 
road, which at that time was merely lowing statement: 
a logging, railroad, appointed J. D. "During the year considerable ef- 
Hawks as general manager. Gen. R. fort has been made to develop busi- 
A. Alger, who had been financially ness that will ultimately take the 
interested m the road previous to the place of the log and lumber business." 
time it went into the hands of a re- How well this policy has been car- 
ceiver and knew everything about it, ried out, and how earnestly efforts 
sincerely sympathized with Mr. were directed towards creating new 
Hawks oyer the hard task assigned business to take the place of the dej- 
to him. "There is no possibility of creasing lumber business, may read- 
the road being able to get out of the iiy be perceived from a glance at the 
rut and made to pay," he assured following table. Note the decline of 
1^5^- forests products and the increase in 

Gen. Alger, however, was proved permanent lines, such as agriculture, 
to be mistaken. The officials extended mining and manufactures: 
the main line south from Emery Junc- 
tion to Bay City, a distance of 49 iss? looo iqo* i908 1912 

miles, and later north as far as Che- Agriculture 1.35* s.io 4.75 2.77 e.27 

bov^an Meanwhile thev constrticted Animal 1.26 i.oa 1.O8 1.34 1.26 

a number of branch roads which have Forests se.ss si.os 61.72 49.16 48.11 

-k^z^rt ;«^fl4-«^««%^o>«^4.o1 i^ A^,r^\^*^:**r^ •,^,« Merchandise, etc 6.16 4.11 7.83 8.21 15.27 

been instrumental in developing new Manufactured 8.12 s.64 8.47 5.68 9.61 

territory and also productive as a — -^ — — — — 

feeder to the main line. Today, the 100 100 100 100 100 
main line extending from Bay City to 

Cheboygan is 195 miles long, while ' As a result of his efforts, the Mich- 

the various branches exceeds 233 igan Alkali Company has established 

miles of tracks. From a railroad a large business in Alpena, and the 

point of view, the D. & M. is one of Huron Cement Company operates a 

the best constructed and operated very large cement plant nearby, giv- 

railroads in the state of Michigan. ing employment to hundreds of men. 

The success or failure of a railroad These are just two instances out of 

depends entirely on the condition of the many new enterprises brought to 

the country traversed by it. If the ihis section which have proved of 

country and people are prosperous, large benefit to both the people in 

the railroad will share in that pros- Alpena as well as for the railroad 

perity; on the other hand, failure of itself. 

crops, sparse population, hard times Realizing also that a good propor- 

or lack of steady business means the tion of the land along this railroad was 

receivership. These self evident suitable for agricultural pursuits, the 

truths were known to the railroad D. & M. devoted much of their ener- 

officials. They realized the fact, un- gies to inducing settlers to come into 

less the country traversed by this rail- this territory, and as an aid to them 

road was prosperous, that permanent have run special trains of agricultural 

prosperity could not come to the De- experts throughout the length of the 

troit & Mackinac Railroad. They fore- road and on the yarious branches, 

saw even at that time the temporary with the object in view of educating 

character of the lumber and logging farmers to the best methods of rais- 

business and turned their best efforts ing particular crops ^r^Ktp^*^^ 
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soil was especially adapted. The 
railroad officials realized, as every 
other intelligent man mus>t certainly 
do, that the policy of the lumbermen 
Vv:as destructive and of only tempor- 
ary benefit to any community. The 
moment the forests were denuded, 
disaster must come to any commun- 
ity which depended upon lumbering 
operations for their existence, unless 
something took its place as a revenue 
producer. 

The policy of the railroad was to 
induce these lumbermen to establish 
permanent manufactories for their 
products in cities and towns along 
the line of the railroad. It was 
pointed out to them that various fur- 
niture, woodenware, oak flooring and 
other finished products of the forest, 
could be manufactured cheaply in 
these lumbering 'cities, and the fin- 
ished product sold in competition with 
goods from the largest cities in the 
country. Had such policy been car- 
ried out by these men, who had rob- 
bed the forest — and sometimes with- 
out legal right to do so — the situation 
today would have been entirely dif- 
ferent. To all these suggestions, 
however, the lumbermen turned a deaf 
ear. Their business was to cut and 
sell the timber; arrogantly demand 
railroad rates lower than their com- 
petitors or threaten dire consequence 
if concessions were not extended ; 
stand in the way of outside capital 
seeking investment in Alpena, charge 
less interest on loans made outside 
than if made to their own people; in- 
vest their own money, with one 



notable exception, in outside places— 
but why continue. Alpena has no 
street car system; no first class hotel; 
no first class theater; no first class 
hospital; no manufactories of conse- 
quence. What have the lumber bar- 
one done for Alpena? 

Thus we have two naturally oppos- 
ing elements ; on the one hand is the 
lumbermen, interested solely and sel- 
fishly in the policy of destruction, car- 
ing nothing for the future, nor for 
the desolation and ruin left in their 
footsteps. Non-progressive, and lack- 
ing a broad public spirit of loyalty, he 
becomes a menace to the develop- 
ment and progress of any commun- 
ity. 

On the other side we have this rail- 
road, depending for its existence and 
permanent success on the permanency 
and prosperity of the people and 
country through which it passes and 
urged by its self interest to do all 
within its power to build up and by 
that same self interest to prevent oth- 
ers from tearing down. 

Thus are arrayed against each other 
in an irrepressible and .inevitable con- 
flict, two opposing forces; the lum- 
bermen, a destructive and stagnating 
power, this railroad, a constructive 
and developing force. One is a 
Stand Patter, the other a Progres- 
sive. The story of their contentions, 
the bitterness and animosity aroused, 
the introduction of the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission in the strife — ^all 
these when fully told — will make a 
story unusually interesting and in- 
formative. Which side will win? 
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Im the Icy Seas. 



by JAMBS NORTON 



I. 

The second-mate of the Thorgrim 
had a grievance, and he was a born 
nurse of grievances who had nour- 
ished many in his time. He gave most 
of his attention to the present griev- 
ance as the whaler neared the mouth 
of Isafjord, on her way from the hval- 
station to the outskirts of the Green- 
land ice, where the rorquals were then 
being hunted. Apparently he was de- 
voting his whole attention to his du- 
ties as steersman. He kept his gaze 
immovably ahead, yet it is probable 
that he saw nothing — neither the great 
^ brown, bluff headland guarding the 
entrance to the fjord on the left, nor 
the range of mountains on the right, 
their ragged ridges white with eternal 
snows, nor even the dark water of the 
wide channel and the gray sky above 
it. 

So absorbed, indeed, was he that he 
started violently when old Kaptan 
Svendseri, who was sitting behind him 
in a corner of the steering-box, stretched 
out his hand and pulled the cord com- 
municating with the fog-horn. 

A whaler had appeared round the 
brown headland, and Kaptan Svend- 
sen, who for the past half-hour had 
been meditatively regarding the olive- 
green horizon ahead, desired some in- 
formation of her skipper. The ap- 
proaching whaler blew a white cloud 
and piped a reply. She was bound for 
the Langore station, not far off, and 
she was towing a blaa-hval as long as 
herself, and swollen above the surface 
of the sea like the half of an oval bal- 
loon. 

"I would speak with Kaptan Clau- 
sen," said Svendsen, and the second- 
mate altered the Thorgrim's course ac- 
cordingly. 

Ere the two whalers were abreast of 
each other Svendsen bawled his con- 
gratulations. Such a grand blue-whale 
had not been taken that season by any 



of the neighboring companies. Clau- 
3en ^ shouted his thanks, adding that 
the capture ha<l''been made easily and 
speedily. "Sixty fathoms he ran out, 
and then he died." 

"Bad weather, I see/' said the old 
man, nodding his head seaward. 

"Left a gale behind us, kaptan," re- 
plied the other. "No use going out to- 
day." 

"I feared it." Svendsen waved his 
hand, and the whalers parted. 

He turned to the steersman. 

"Adelvik," he said shortly. 

vSomething like animation dawned 
on the sullen face, something like eag- 
erness awoke in the dull eyes, of Einar 
Ovensen, second-mate. But it was not 
a youthful animation, nor was it a 
pleasant eagerness to see on the coun- 
tenance of a man of little over thirty. 

"Adelvik, kaptan," he repeated, and 
turned the bow of the Thorgrim in an 
easterly direction. 

Adelvik is a little bay not far from 
the mouth of Isafjord. It is safe shel- 
ter from many winds and a good an- 
chorage. There go whalers when the 
weather discourages a seaward trip 
and when a trip to the station would 
merely mean waste of time and coal ; 
there they lie until their impatient 
captains decide to risk the run to the 
ice, and give the orders that send them 
wallowing and staggering across the 
Arctic Circle. 

A couple of hours after the meeting 
with the Langore steamer, the Thor- 
grim, with wet decks and a salted fun- 
nel, slid smoothly into the bay and 
presently came to anchor. 

Advelik is bounded east and west by 
great walls of rock, bare and precipi- 
tous, and landward by a strip of stony 
shore. Beyond the shore the ascent 
is rapid towards the frowning moun- 
tains, which, however, are deeply cleft 
by a narrow glen — the most vividly 
green patch, perhaps, /OH^the inprth 
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coast of Iceland. A few huts, the 
wooden upper stories more or less 
gaily painted, are visible from the 
water. 

By the time the Thorgrim rode safe- 
ly at anchor it was noon ; and on board 
the Thorgrim noon meant dinner. 
Einar Ovensen was reminded of that 
fact by Hansen the cook going aft 
with a large vessel of sweet soup, from 
which escaped the fragrance of fruit 
stewed in sugar. Einar was engaged 
in watching a Danish schooner an- 
chored some fifty fathoms to star- 
board. He watched expectantly, and 
smiled when a man appeared at the 
schooner's rail, waved his hands, held 
up eight fingers, and pointed shore- 
wards. Einar returned the signals and 
betook himself to the cabin. Perhaps 
he was not aware that he was licking 
his lips. 

'Kaptan Svendsen and ,his first-mate, 
Sigurd, were already enjoying the 
soup, consisting of raisins, prunes, 
currants, and small slices of dried ap- 
ple m syrup. The fact that they ate 
sweet soup three days a week had ap- 
parently no effect on their appetites. 
They glanced towards Einar and 
nodded pleasantly enough as he took 
his seat. Einar scowled and helped 
himsdf to a small supply of soup. 

"We shall get out tomorrow," ob- 
served Kaptain Svendsen cheerfully. 
"It is too early for a long gale.*' 

Kaptan Svendsen was a hopeful 
man and hard to depress. 

"There is no doubt about that," said 
Sigurd with a kindly laugh. He picked 
the stem of a currant from his strong 
white teeth. "Did you hear, kaptan, 
that the Hekla came in yesterday with 
seven whales in tow?" 

"Sej-hval, Sigurd!" the old man re- 
turned contemptuously. "Not sixty 
barrels in the lot !" 

"But they say that the time is com- 
ing when there will be none but sej- 
hval to kill from Iceland." 

"It will not be in my time, my good 
Sigurd. Yet I have heard that the 
blaa-hval and the fin-hval and, maybe, 
the knol-hval, are moving south. It 
may be so. It may be that they are 
becoming afraid. I do not know. 
They went north for fear of us, I be- 



lieve. It is not so long since I killed 
whales not two miles from Isafjord, 
Sigurd; and now we go sixty, eighty, 
a hundred miles, and farther, to find 
theni. But if they go south they will 
be followed." 

Hansen entered with a steamii^g 
dish of lobscouse — salt-meat and pota- 
toes boiled and mashed together. He 
laid it on the table, but did not remove 
the soup, to which captain and mate 
were wont to return after the meat- 
course. 

"Einar, you do not eat," remarked 
the old man. "You should have hun- 
ger after two months at the whaling." 

"I eat as I wish," retorted Einar 
sulkily. 

"So !" said Kaptan Svendsen quietly, 
and resumed his conversation with 
Sigurd. 

When the meal was over, Sigurd set 
his pipe going, took a fishing-line from 
his locker, and went on deck. It was 
customary to fish while storm-bound 
in Adelvik ; already the majority of the 
crew were busy, and numerous had- 
dock and cod, the firmest, whitest, and 
sweetest in the world, were lying on 
the deck. 

Sigurd with his* knife scraped the 
flat leaden sinker, to which were rig- 
idly attached the two stout hooks, 
until it shone brilliantly. He took his 
stand by the rail, and let his line run 
to the bottom. Raising it three or four 
feet, he gripped it firmly and began 
jerking it over the rail towards him 
and letting it slip back. At the fourth 
jerk it quivered violently, and he drew 
on board a fine two-pounder. From 
which it is evident that the simplicity 
of the method of line-fishing in Ice^ 
landic waters can only be equalled by 
the simplicity of the fish there. 

Hour after hour the sport — or, rath- 
er, the business — ^went on, the men 
mechanically sawing the air, water, 
and rail with their lines, and bringing 
fish, hooked by head, body, or tail, on 
board af frequent intervals. At four 
o'clock Sigurd descended to the cabin 
for coffee. 

The old man was sitting at the table 
with cards in his hands and before him, 
engrossed in his solitary game of "pa- 
tience." Opposite to hinwlounged 
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Einar, sullen as ever, staring idly at . 
the skylight, and occasionally sipping 
eau sucree from a thick tumbler. The 
coffee was partaken of in silence, and 
when he had emptied his mug the 
first-mate went again on deck. 

Five minutes after he had gone the 
second-mate spoke. 

"Kaptanr 

"Well, what is it, Einar?" asked 
Kaptan Svendsen, a trifle irritably. 
The old man did not like to be dis- 
turbed at his favorite pastime. 

*'I ask leave to go on shore this ev- 
ening," said Einar, with a furtive 
glance across the table. 

Svendsen laid down a couple of 
cards and stared at them thoughtfully. 
Several times during the present sea- 
son Thorgrim had been forced to an- 
chor in Adelvik. On each occasion 
Einar had received permission to go 
ashore. On each occasion he had re- 
turned — after the time stipulated — in a 
condition which, if it were not that of 
actual drunkenness, very closely ap- 
proached the same. The old man had 
been quite at a loss to understand how 
the young one had contrived to arrive 
at that condition. Drink was forbid- 
den on the Thorgrim, and it was 
scarcely likely that it could be procur- 
ed at any of the few huts on the shore, 
the inhabitants of which did not taste 
alcoholic liquids twice in the year, 
and rarely possessed any store of their - 
own. Svendsen thought of the Danish 
trader, but remembered that she had 
not been in Adelvik since the begin- 
ning of the season. Other whalers 
that had been in the bay along with 
the Thorgrim occurred to him, but he 
dismissed the suggestion almost at 
once. And Einar had sworn, when he 
was given the berth of second-mate, 
that he would bring no liquor on board 
at any time. The old man was sorely 
puzled, but he made up his mind as to 
his duty. 

He laid down a third card, and, re- 
garding it attentively, said quietly, "I 
cannot give you leave, Einar." 

Einar changed his position. "You 
will not be sailing before tomorrow, 
kaptan," he said, still staring at the 
skylight. "There is nothing for me to 
do on board." 



The old man set a card straight. "I 
cannot give you leave, Einar. Have 
you written to your father lately? 
Theer is a mail from Isafjord a week 
hence, and we shall have returned by 
then." 

"Then you refuse me leave, kaptan ?" 

"I have said it." 

Suddenly Kaptan Svendsen, as if 
with an effort, raised his shaggy, griz- 
zled head and fixed his keen gray eyes 
on the young man's face. 

"Listen, Einar Ovensen," he said, 
gently. "Your father, my oldest and 
dearest friend, gave you into my 
charge. Your father loves you, though 
you have not been a good son to him 
in the past — in the past, Einar — mark 
that ! I speak only of the past. I am 
not reproaching you now. You have 
always been clever. You can do well, 
if you like ; you can please your father 
and make him proud. It is not for me 
to tell you how. You know it. I gave 
you a chance because your father 
asked me. I would not have done it 
for your sake then; but I am waiting, 
Einar, to be able to do something for 
your sake. You have but to give me 
opportunity." 

Einar shifted his position impatient- 
ly. Had the old man turned Lutheran 
priest? 

"Have I not done my work?" he 
muttered. 

"I have not complained. I have 
sometimes wanted you to take more 
interest in things, for it is the interest 
that makes work happy; but I do not 
complain. And if you do not care for 
the whaling when the end of the sea- 
son comes, I will help your father to 
get you another berth. Meantime, I 
am your kaptan, Einar." 

The old man bent over his cards, but 
his pleasure had departed. 

Without replying, Einar rose and 
quitted the cabin. 

Kaptan Svendsen sighed. 
* * * 

Supper was taken at seven o'clock, 
and thereafter the old man turned in 
for a four hours' spell. He had seen 
a satisfactory change coming over the 
weather, and he hoped to get the Thor- 
grim to business in the early morning. 

About midnight he w«nt on deck. 
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I v,:II ;^', '4.'<,'jz^ Vyz T:::r.; he 
rr/;-.t u^A ^itWy f/:z 't^rt, I will take 
H^sr.* v*:*h rr.e, '\*:^ h:rr,** 

"!>:;•. rr.e j?o, kj&;>*An ''>fr rr^;.'^^ a 
jy'ii** of th-t -rrer. v.:!; r^e <rr.cugh/' 

"'jV: -a;:! tak^ charj^e *SX I rcttini," 
»a;4 Kaptan .Sver.'l^en *\*i\tr\\' but 
f,r,a:!y, 

Ar;^ .Sijf'jr^j, who knew the c!d man. 
ha**ened to f«jlfii his order*. 

"You under*,tan'l. .Siguard/' said 
Kaj/an Sveu'i-.en when the boat was 
ready — ^"you understand that the 
younjf man was pven into my charge 
by his father, Therefore I must try 
to •jee that he comes to no harm. Did 
he take his jfun with him?" 

"1 did not notice, kapUn. But when 
he went ashore another boat went 
ashore from the trader. I think Einar 
has a friend on the trader/' 

"So!" muttered Svendsen, and drop- 
\)iiA easily from the low deck of the 
'J'horj^rim into the boat. 

On rcachinj( the beach, where the 
Thor^rim's other boat already lay, the 
old man bade Hans remain where he 
wav and stepped ashore. 

The northern horizon was aglow 
with the rising sun, which had set less 
than an hour before in ahnost the same 
position. 

In front of the nearest hut an Ice- 
lander was shaving the lumpy grass 
with a tiny scythe. There would be 
plenty of time for sleep in the long 
winter, and in cid Isafold it is well to 
make hay while the sun shines. As 
Svenrlscn ai)projichefl him the Iceland- 
er panscd in his work and took snuff 
from a horn flask. They raised their 
caps to each other. 

N'cs; the Icelander had seen two 
nun come ashore in two boats some 
honrs ])cfore snnset. They had met on 
the hcach and had gone up the ^rccn 
^•Jrn; he could not say how far, but it 
conld tiot have been a great distance, 



an-i we::: :r ni tl* : 

» * * 

C*r! a grassj 5pece, ^-f-i-e= rrzrz, the 
r'-j^h track ij great ric^Iicrs- Ei=ar 
Oven fen lay afletrc- Hif learybreaih- 
:ng in the cea-i 5t;n^?ts5 :: rarzre had 
reached the :;i rz^r's ear?, ctherwise 
he rr.ieht have leiTarr ec cznrealc-i fc?r- 
ever. Little eray rszths p^yed orcr 
and arc :2nd bin:. 

"SoV whimpered KiCtan Svcnds«u 
and the n:te ■:: the whisper was very 
bitter. 

An empty bc»tt!e lay on the grass near 
the sleeper; two bottle?, unopcneA lay 
in a cavity under a rock close by, and a 
flat stone like a lid was beside them. 
This, then, was Einar's secret store at 
Adel\ ik, supplied, doubtless for acoosid- 
eration, by his friend the Pane- 
Brandy ol the A-ilest quality, contain- 
ing little but a spirit of madness, Svenrf- 
sen knew the gsrud v labels on the bottles. 
Once -in- the old iays he Had seen the 
beach at the station littered with empt}- 
bottles so labelled ; and now he saw again 
the awful, night when the sixt^- factory 
haiids ^ad gone stark, raving mad, and 
when he, with the manager and the few 
'sober- individuals left, had gone forth 
•with' giins too late to save a poor wretch 
from being slit up by a brute with a flen- 
sing-knif e.* He turned and shook his fist 
at tK^ trader lying in the bay, though 
doubtless her owner and her skipper were 
innociefit gf assisting Einar to. his present 
sorry •coTTditibii:, ' •' •* ■ ". * * .* / 

ttlerp-'Pc 'stepped to -tfiecivity;* picked 
up tfie^bottles/and smasKed'thetn-on'thfe 
rocks. • ' . , "^ 

Einar awoke. First surprise and won- 
der in his filmy eyes, then a very devil. 

"You swine !" cried Svendsen. "If it 
were not for your father I would leave 
you here to rot. Get up and come with 
me. 

"Spy !" muttered Einar, rising slowly. 
Somehow the neck of the empty bottle 
had pot into his hand. ^ The old man was 
unarmed. 

"Throw that bottle against the rock," 
said Svendsen calmly. 

Einar hesitated, then obeve^. ^ 
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"Come!" 

Einar lurched forward, pulled himself 
""together, .and. walked fairly steadily to- 
wards th^ ^hqr^ a few paces in front of 
the.capt^in. 

Th^y came to. a streamlet. 

"Bathe your face," said Svendsen. 
"So i" lie murmured when the young man 
rose from his knees. "Let us go on." 

As they drew near the boat the old man 
said hurriedly, "Einar Ovesen, this mat- 
ter is between you and me. For your 
father's sake, I will not betray you. I 
will shield you. I will give you one more 
chance. When we get on board yoy will 
turn in at once. You understand." 

Stepping into the boat after the young 
man, Kaptan Svendsen remarked to 
Hans, "Einar had an accident among the 
rocks. I found him unconscious. Give 
me an oar." 

And so they went back to the Thof- 
grim. 

Sigurd was the only one on deck. Be- 
fore the' boat reached the. steamer's side 
Svendsen called to him, "Sigurd, gb and 
see if Hansen hscs left any coffee in the 
galley. If not, make me a cup, like a 
good fellow." 

"Right, kaptan." 

They clambered on to the deserted 
deck. 

"Go to my bunk quickly," whispered 
the old man to Eina^. The captain had 
a tiny stateroom. "I will bring you cof- 
fee. But go quickly." 

The half-dazed man obeyed, and the 
other gave a little sigh of relief. 
Sigurd appeared with a steaming mug. 

''Tak" said Svendsen. "Call the men 
to get up anchor, Sigurd. I will return 
soon. It is Einar's watch, but Einar had 
an accident among the rocks, and I found 
him unconscious." He repeated the 
words rather too carefully. 

"Ja, kaptan," said the mate, rather too 
carelessly. 

Svendsen looked at him keenly. 

"You know, Sigurd?" 
"I know, kaptan." 

A moment's pause. Then, "I am your 
kaptan, Sigurd." 

"Always, kaptan." 

So they understood each other. 
II. 

It was the evening of the next day, and 
the Thorgrim had been fast to a fair- 



sized "blue" for upwards of four hours. 
The harpoon had been well enough 
placed, but its bomb-point had somehow 
failed to explode. 

The gun had been reloaded, and Kap- 
tan Svendsen was now standing by it, 
waiting for an opportunity to fire a sec- 
ond harpoon and so put an end to the 
struggle. The steam winch was grinding 
away, the cable was coming slowly on 
board, and the Thorgrim was gradually 
coming up with the whale, which had 
been swimming at or near the surface 
for some time, towing the steamer aft^r 
him. 

Suddenly, at an order from the.captain 
to the steersman, who sang part . of it 
down the tube to the engineer, the Thor- 
grim spurted ahead and ran parallel with 
the "blue," and four or five, fathoms -ffom 
him. .. ' , : 

Kaptan Svendsen slewed the cannon 
to the left, took a brief aim, and pulled 
the trigger — but without the expected 
result. 

With a . roar of wrath he swung the 
weapon from him. * 

"Sigurd!" 

"Kaptan ?" came the mate's* voice from 
the steering-box. 

"Half-speed ! The gun is broken. It 
will not fire. Come you here." 

Leaving Einar in charge of the wheel, 
Sigurd hurried forward to the bow plat- 
form. Along with the captain he exam- 
ined the gun carefully. Presently he 
shook his head. 

"I think it is the trigger, kaptan. We 
can do nothing with it till we get to the 
station." 

Svendsen pointed in the direction of 
the whale, which was once more swim- 
ming ahead of the Thorgrim. 

"He will not die," he said irritably. 
"He might live so for days." 

"But he becomes exhausted, kaptan." 

"Ay; and then he finds his strength 
again. But I will not give him up; I 
will not let him go. I will lance him, 
Sigurd. Where are the long lances? I 
have not required to lance a whale for 
many years — I know not how many. 
Find the lances, Sigurd, and send the 
men to me." 

Presently the six sailors stood before 
him. 

"I am going to lance yonder blaahval," 
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said the old man. "It is, perhaps, a little 
risky. I will take the larger boat and 
three men. Which of you will come?" 

The six, with one accord, declared 
their readiness. 

"Then I must choose. I take you, 
Hans, and you, Fred, and " 

The second mate, having begged Sig- 
urd to take the wheel for a moment, came 
running forward. 

"Well, Einar, what is it?" asked 
Svendsen coldly. 

Einar came close to the captain, his 
face working. "Take me, kaptan," he 
whispered. 

"So?" said Svendsen inquiringly. 

"A chance, kaptan ; you said you would 
give me another chance." 

The old man's keen eyes softened. 

"For — ^my father's sake, kaptan." 

Svendsen cleared his throat and 
turned to the men. 

"Hans and Fred, lower the boat. You, 

Einar, will steer." 

♦ ♦ * 

The boat moved cautiously and silently 
over the smooth swell under the clear 
sky. Pai^ of rotting ice gleamed exquis- 
itely here and there ; in the distance, un- 
der a white haze, lay the sheet ice, and 
nearer a small berg or two broke the 
monotony of gray-blue space. The whale 
had gone under, but his position could 
be judged not inaccurately from the 
cable that stretched tautly from the 
Thorgrim' bow to meet the water at a 
small angle. The "blue" was now mak- 
ing slow progress, for the screw of the 
Thorgrim had been reversed and was 
acting against the mighty flukes. , 

When the "blue" broke the surface at 
last he paused — it may have been in sus- 
picion. An instant later the boat's bow 
bumped ever so lightly against his slaty 
hide, and Svendsen's great hands and 
arms rammed the long lance through 
blubber and flesh. 

For a quick breath it seemed as if the 
"blue" were paralyzed; then he slashed 
air and water with his awful tail. And 
Kaptan Svendsen's "little risk" had be- 
come great danger. His boat was in 
fragments and he and his men were in 
the water. 

On board the Thorgrim there was a 



rush to lower th^ second boat, while Sig- 
urd, with a hatchet; leapt on the platform 
and hacked at the hemp, for now the 
whale, slowly but surely, was towing the 
Thorgrim from the scene of the disaster. 
The three-inch cable snapped with a 
loud report and flashed, a yellow streak, 
out of sight. 

Then Sigurd ran back to the wheel 
and steered the Thorgrim towards the 
victims. The four men had been thrown 
in two directions by the blow. With the 
help of a couple of oars, Hans, his face 
bloody, was supporting Fred, who was 
afterwards found to have an arm and 
three ribs broken. 

Fifty yards farther away Einar held 
on to the steering-oar, arfd near him Kap- 
tan Svendsen struggled in the direction 
of the Thorgrim, now rapidly approach- 

Njati laid his tracks with consummate 
ing. But the old man's heavy boots and 
clothing were beating him, bearing him 
down. He gasped painfully. 

"Kaptan," spluttered Einar, "take the 
oar." 

"No, Einar. Your father-—" 

"I can swim," replied Einar, and 
pushed the oar towards the old man. 

"Einar " He caught the oar. 

"I can swim. Ah, kaptan!" sighed 

Einar, and straightway sanft. 

* * * 

Kaptan Svendsen took his hands from 
his worn face and looked across the cab- 
in-table at his mate. The Thorgrim was 
making for the station. 

"Why," he asked piteously — "why did 
he say he could swim, Sigurd ?" 

"I think," said the mate slowly, "it 
was because — ^because you were his kap- 
tan." 

"And — and because of his father, per- 
haps?" 

"It may be so, kaptan. Who knows?" 

Svendsen sighed. "His father's heart 
will be very sore, Sigurd." 

"And, I think, very proud," said the 
mate gently. 

* * * 

Their long search for Einar had 
proved vain. An undercurrent, perhaps. 
There is always the undercurrent to be 
reckoned with in the sea, which is deep — 
in man's nature, which is deeper still. 
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The earliest notice extant of the pic- 
tures belonging to the Crown is to be 
found in an inventory, dated April 24, 
1542, now preserved in the Record Of- 
fice, and entitled, "An account of the 
King's money, jewels, plate, utensils, 
apparel, wardrobe stuffs, goods, and 
chattels, consigned to the care of Sir 
Anthony Denny at Westminster." A 
similar inventory taken after the death 
of Henry VIIL on September 8, 1547, 
which contains a few additions, is pre- 
served in the British Museum. The 
pictures entered in these inventories 
may be classed under the heads of 
Portraits, Religious Subjects, and His- 
tories (including Topograph). In the 
latter inventory further distinctions 
are made as to Great Tables, Little 
Tables, Tables like a book with fold- 
ing leaves, stayned cloths, and in the 
case of some portraits, the words, "the 
whole stature," are added. A third in- 
ventory, commenced in 1548, and also 
preserved in the British Museum, is 
entitled "St. James's House nigh West- 
minster. An inventory of the King's 
stuff remaining there in the charge and 
custody of Richard Coke, one of the 
grooms of the King's Privy Chamber, 
and keeper of the said house of St. 
James, anno Secundo regis Edwardi 
sexto." This inventory also contains 
the following interesting statements: 

A particular book of all such par- 
cels of stuff, etc., in various places at 
Westminster on the xii day of Novem- 
ber in the third year of our Sovereign 
Lord King Edward the Sixth (1549). 
The keys of which were in the only 
keeping of the Diike of Somerset until 
the time of his apprehension, being in 
October the said third year, at which 
time the same keys were delivered to 
the King's Majesties most honorable 
Council, and by their commandment 
the doors sealed until the said xii*** 
day of November, at which time,' by 



their appointment. Sir William Her- 
bert, Knight of the order and master 
of the King's horses. Sir Edward 
North, Knight, one of the King's most 
honorable Council, and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Knight, entered into the 
same houses, and there took a perfect 
survey and view of all such things as 
they found there remaining, and the 
same stuff, by like order of the Coun- 
cil, they delivered to the hands of 
James Rufforth for the King's Majes- 
ty, for the particulars whereof here- 
after ensue . . 

The greatest historical importance 
must attach to any pictures, entered in 
one or other of these inventories, 
which may have had the good fortune 
to survive the vicissitudes of more 
than two hundred and fifty years. 
Some few are to be found in Windsor 
Castle, and at Hampton Court, where 
they were identified some fifty years 
ago by Sir George Scharf, and it is 
possible that a few others may still be 
added to this list. Among these may 
be noted the portraits of "Prince Ar 
thurre, wearing like a redde cappe with 
a brooche oppon it and a coUor of 
redde and white rooses": this is the 
well-known little picture at Hampton 
Court, which has been engraved under 
the false name of "The Children of 
Henry VH." "The Frenche Kynge, 
the Quene his wiffe and the Foole 
standinge behynde him": this picture 
is also at Hampton Court. 

A special interest attaches to the 
following entry : "The Ladye Eliza- 
beth, her Grace, with a booke in her 
hande, her gowne like crymeson clothe 
of golde, withe workes." This is the 
attractive portrait of Queen Eliabeth, 
as princess, which is now at Windsor 
Castle. The picture does not occur in 
the inventory of 1542, but does in that 
of 1547, so that it must have been 
painted between these d^ites^probably 
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in the later year, as the princess ap- 
pears to be about sixteen years of age 
in the portrait. The greater number, 
however, of the pictures, tapestry, etc., 
described in these inventories have 
disappeared. 

From this date onwards the only 
records of the royal collection of pic- 
tures are such as can be gathered from 
the diaries of foreign visitors, such as 
Paul Hentzner, who visited London in 
1598. Queen Mary and Queen Eliza- 
beth do not seem to have had any 
strong feeling for the fine arts, except 
portraits, many of which have sur- 
vived. The House of Stuart, however, 
showed a higher level of cultivation. 
James I. himself was a patron of ar- 
tists, and showed some interest in the 
great development of painting which 
was in progress at Antwerp under the 
direction of Rubens. A short inven- 
tory of pictures, taken in October, 
1624, evidently relating to such pic- 
tures as were the King's own private 
property, and had probably been 
brought from Scotland, is interesting 
as containing the following: "Im- 
primis. King James the 3rd of Scot- 
land with his Queene done by Joan 
Vanak," this being the first notice of 
the important large diptych, now at 
Holyrood, which is ascribed in mod- 
ern day to the hand of Hugo Vander 
Goes and not to that of Jan Van Eyck. 

The elder son. of James I., Henry, 
Prince of Wales, was the first of the 
royal family to show an intelligent in- 
terest in the fine arts, although his 
premature death prevented him from 
developing it. His brother Charles, 
however, may be regarded as one of 
the greatest collectors of pictures and 
finest connoisseurs of the arts even up 
to the present date. As Prince of 
Wales, Charles I. had already formed 
a collection of paintings of high qual- 
ity, including those which he inherited 
from his brother Henry.. As king, he 
continued to add to these, culminating 
in the purchase of the whole collection 
at Mantua of Vincenzo Gonaga, Duke 
of Mantau. In 1639 a catalog of this 
incomparable collection was prepared 
by Abraham Vander Doort, who had 
at the time the charge of all the King's 
pictures, medals, books, and gems at 



Whitehall Palace. This catalog, more- 
over, is not exhaustive, as it does not 
comprise the pictures at St. James's 
Palace or Hampton Court Palace, or 
the pictures in the Queen's residence, 
Somerset House, or Denmark House, 
as it had been styled since the days of 
Anne of Denmark. About 1,400 paint- 
ings are cataloged by Vander Doort, 
and the list of paintings by Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio, Mantegha, Holbein, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and other great 
artists, of miniature paintings by Hol- 
bein, Hilliard, and the Olivers, is in 
itself of a nature to make a modern 
collector or director of a picture gal- 
lery insane at the mere enumeration. 
In the catalog, moreover, are to be 
found many of the portraits entered in 
the inventories of Henry VIII., ac- 
quired by Mary and Elizabeth, or 
brought from Scotland by James I. and 
Anne of Denmark. Each picture was 
branded on the back of the frame with 
the King's monogram, "C.R.," sur- 
mounted by a crown, and some bore 
the initials" "C.P." of the King, when 
Prince of Wales, some even the 
"H.P.,'' denoting the property of his 
brother Henry. 

The fate of this stupendous coUec-- 
tion is well known. It is one of the 
tragedies, as it is one of the landmarks, 
of art history. On March 23, 1649, 
about two months after the King's 
head had fallen on the scaffold, the 
House of Commons resolved upon the 
disposal of the property belonging to 
the King, Queen, and Prince, and or- 
dered everything to be inventoried, ap- 
praised, and sold. This action has been 
frequently misjudged. It has been at- 
tributed to the jealousy of the Round- 
heads and to the fanaticism of the 
Puritans. In good truth the House of 
Commons could hardly have acted 
otherwise. When they dethroned the 
King, and took his life, they laid on 
themselves the burden of carrying on 
the government of the country. The 
exchequer was empty, and the Civil 
War had bled the country to exhaus- 
tion. With the government and the 
expenses incumbent thereto came the 
legitimate debts of the late sovereign, 
debts which could not be repudiated 
without an act of injustice* The pic- 
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tures, therefore, came to the hammer, 
but many were allotted in dividends 
to members of the King's household in 
payment of the debts owing to them, 
or to. syndicates, who probably count- 
ed on being able to turn them to 
profit, according as events turned out. 
But these dividends seldom included 
the gems of the collection, though 
most of the famous paintings by Van 
Dyck were kept by this means in the 
country. Charles I. had many rivals 
as collectors of works of art, and the 
agents of the King of Spain, of Leo- 
pol, Archduke of Austria, then Gover- 
nor of the Netherlands, of Queen 



aces, for Cromwell and his ministers 
were quite alive to the value of pic- 
tures and tapestry as household furni- 
ture. A goodly number was recovered 
in this way, but of those which had 
left the country none came back, ex- 
cept an unexpected gift sent to the 
King by the States-General of Hol- 
land, who purchased a collection of 
paintings which had been acquired at 
the sale in 1649 by one Mynheer van 
Reynst, and returned them as a gift 
to Charles II. The pictures purchased 
at the sale by the famous merchant 
of Cologne, Eberhard Jabach, went a 
different way, as they were purchased 



One of the Paintings. 



Christina of Sweden, and other nota- 
bilities, were ready on the spot to com- 
pete for the greatest treasures. Hence 
it came about that the galleries of 
Madrid, Vienna, and Paris boast 
among their most valued possessions 
the masterpieces which were once the 
property of the British Crown. 

Then came the restoration of the 
Crown in 166Q, when an attempt was 
made to recover by persuasion or by 
force all the pictures and works of art 
belonging to the late King which could 
be traced in this country. Many were 
found still hanging in the royal pal- 



by Louis XIV., and remain to this 
day at the Louvre at Paris. Charles 
II. himself was responsible for the re- 
furnishing and redecoration of the 
royal lodgings in Windsor Castle, and 
rearranging the pictures there. His 
chief contribution to the royal collec- 
tion, as a novelty, was the well-known 
series of portraits by Sir Peter Lely, 
known as "The Windsor Beauties." 

At the time of Charles II.'s death a 
catalog of the pictures in the royal 
collection was prepared for James II. 
by William Chiffinch. The bulk of the 
pictures here enumerated can be iden- 
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tified with those in Charles I.'s collec- 
tion, and many of them are to be 
found at this day at Hampton Court 
or at Windsor Castle. The turbulent 
years which ensued were not encour- 
aging to the fine arts in England, and 
added little of note to the royal col- 
lection, except portraits. William III. 
was no mean judge of painting; for, 
although he added some few paintings 
of the Dutch schol to the royal collec- 
tion in England, he more than com- 
pensated for this by removing some of 
the choicest pictures to his palace at 
Het Loo in Holland. After his death 
Queen Anne begged to have these re- 
turned, but the Dutch Government de- 
clined to do so, and they now adorn, 
the royal gallery in the Mauritshuis at 
The Hague, or the Rijksmuseum at 
Amsterdam. 

One important event relating to the 
royal collections is connected with 
William HI. and his consort Mary. 
After two disastrous fires at Whitehall 
Palace, the King and Queen trans- 
ferred their residence to Kensington 
Palace and Hampton Court Palace. 
Whitehall was definitely abandoned, 
and the palace pulled^ down. The 
paintings and other works of art were 
rearranged at Kensington and Hamp- 
ton Court. John Evelyn, in 1696, notes 
that he "went to see the King's House 
at Kensington. It is very noble, tho' 
not greate. The gallery furnished with 
the best pictures from all the houses 
of Titian, Raphael, Correggio, Hol- 
bein, Julio Romano, Bassan, Van 
Dyke, Tintoret, and others: a greate 
collection of Porcelain, and a pretty 
private library. The gardens about it 
very delicious." 

Queen Anne resided principally at 
Kensington, but little was altered in 
her time, and still less in that of 
George I. or his successor. A new im- 
pulse was given by George II.'s con- 
sort, the gifted and cultivated Caroline 
of Brandenburg-Ansbach. Queen Car- 
oline would have been a generous pa- 
tron of the fine arts had not her royal 
consort imposed his veto upon any 
such extravagance, as it appeared to 
him. The Queen, however, rearranged 
pictures at Kensington Palace, and 
discovered among other treasures the 



precious book of drawings by Holbein, 
now so widely celebrated in the world 
of art. Many of her artistic proclivi- 
ties were inherited by her eldest son, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, who ac- 
quired himself some fine and import- 
ant pictures, including the famous "St. 
Martin dividing his cloak," by Van 
Dyck, at Windsor Castle. Frederick, 
unfortunately for himself, only lived 
long enough to show the follies and 
weaknesses which were the bane of the 
House of Brunswick, whereas had he 
been called upon to govern he might 
have revealed those latent powers of 
government which were shown, when 
called upon, by his successors. 

It is the fashion to regard George 

III. as insensible to the charms of art. 
It was not the case, and even his taste 
was not in fault. Early in his reign 
he purchased a number of Dutch pic- 
tures of varying values, and acquired 
the whole collection of late Venetian 
paintings made by Consul Joseph 
Smith at Venice. As this collection 
comprised some sixty of the best paint- 
ings by Antonio Canaletto, the most 
important paintings by ZuccarelH, and 
practically the whole work of Sebas- 
tiano Ricci and Marco Ricci, the con- 
tribution was in bulk the largest since 
the Mantuan collection was acquired 
by Charles I. George III.'s partiality 
for Benjamin West has not been en- 
dorsed by posterity, but was certainly 
very much approved of at the time. If 
he preferred West and Ramsay to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the reason must 
have been personal, for the King and 
Queen thoroughly appreciated the skill 
of Gainsborough and Hoppner. What- 
ever the artistic shortcomings of 
George III. may have been, they found 
ample compensation in the artistic ca- 
reer of his heir apparent, who, as 
Prince Regent, made Carlton House 
into some semblance of what White- 
hall had been in the days of Charles I. 

It was at Carlton House that George 

IV. placed the precious collection of 
Dutch pictures which he had acquired 
from the Baring collection or through 
his agents in London and Paris. 
Among these pictures are works of 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, Pieter de Hooch, 
Hobbema, Gerard Dou, Paulus Potter, 
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and others, the value of which has in- 
creased at the present day far beyond 
the prices given by the Prince Regent, 
which were considered at that time to 
be almost reckless extravagance. Thcx 
same may be said of the furniture and 
china, which the Prince Regent was 
fortunate enough to acquire in Paris 
from the debris of the French Revolu- 
tion. The acquisition of these treas- 
ures, moreover, was not the act of a 
mere indiscrimantc collector, but of a 
real connoisseur, for Lord Yarmouth 
and the Prince's other agents in Paris 
knew the tastes of their royal master, 
so that the same cause which brought 
into being the famous Wallace collec- 
tion at Hertford House contributed to 
swell the wealth of the royal collec- 
tion and to give a more magnificent 
setting to the home of the British sov- 
ereign. 

After his accession, as has already 
been stated, the attention of George 
IV. was devoted mainly to the recon- 
struction of Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace as royal residences, for 
which reason during most of his short 
reign the royal collection of paintings 
and works of art was displaced and 
waited for the completion of the 
palaces. 

It will be seen from this story that 
the material for rearrangement con- 
sisted of the following: The remains 
of the great collection of Charles I., 
including the pictures which had be- 
longed to Henry VIII. and the inter- 
mediate sovereigns; the sporadic ad- 
ditions made to the collection from 
the time of Charles II. to that of Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales; the large ad- 
ditions made by George III., chi^y 
Italian pictures; the collections of 
Dutch and other paintings formed by 
George IV. at Carlton House ; the pri- 
vate collections of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort at Buckingham 
Palace and at Osborne House ; the pri- 
vate collection of King Edward VII. 
from Marlborough House. 

The rearrangement of the pictures 
comprised in these various collections 
has now been effected, although much 
remains to be done at Hampton Court 
Palace, the whole having been carried 
out under the personal superintend- 



ence of the King. The arrangement 
has, on broad lines, been as follows: 
The pictures belonging to the foreign 
schols of painting or portraits of the 
period before the eighteenth century 
have been placed in Hampton Court 
Palace or in Windsor Castle, where 
the principal paintings by Holbein, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck are to be found. 
The pictures by Canaletto, Zuccarelli, 
and other Italian artists will also be 
found in Windsor Castle. The collec- 
tion of Dutch, French, and English 
paintings formed by George IV. has 
been rearranged in Buckingham Pal- 
ace, where a collection has been made 
of fine portraits by the great English 
artists of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. In Buckingham 
Palace too will be found the collection 
of early German and Flemish paint- 
ings, formed by the Prince Consort, 
with the exception of those which 
were presented by the Queen to the 
National Gallery in accordance with 
the Prince's wish. In this palace also 
is a small collection of Spanish paint- 
ings, purchased by Queen Victoria 
from the collection of King Louis 
Philippe. Here, too, have been brought 
from Osborne the pictures of the early 
Italian school, collected by the Prince 
and Queen Victoria in the early days 
of their married life; and from Os- 
borne, also, have been brought the 
paintings by Landseer, Phillip, Leigh- 
ton, and other English artists to whom 
Queen Victoria extended her patron- 
age. In Windsor Castle the famous 
corridor has been rearranged with a 
series of first-class paintings, mostly 
of the English school, the large collec- 
tion of modern portraits and ceremon- 
ial pictures being for the most part 
distributed among the private apart- 
ments at Buckingham Palace. St. 
James's Palace now contains a series 
of portraits of Sovereigns and other 
personages connected with English 
history from Edward III. to the pres- 
ent day, including a series of potraits 
and incidents in recent warfare, which 
were painted specially for Queen Vic- 
toria. In Kensington Palace the state 
rooms had been restored shortly be- 
fore the death of Queen Victoria, and 
a number of portraits, historical and 
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naval paintings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had been arranged there, which 
remain substantially the same. 

The pictures removed from Marl- 
borough House have been rearranged, 
with a few exceptions, in the private 
apartments of • Their Majesties at 
Buckingham Palace. As these pic- 
tures and those at Sandringham House 
are the private property of Their Ma- 
jesties, they cannot be said to form 
part of the royal collection. 

The greater part of the royal collec- 
tion is open for public inspection at 
Windsor Castle and Hampton Court 
Palace. The remaining portions, which 
are placed in the private apartments of 
Their Majesties and their court, are 
not accessible in the same way, for the 
obvious reason that such a privilege 



could not be granted without intrusion 
on the sovereign's private and domes- 
tic life. It is for this same reason that 
His Majesty the King has found him- 
self compelled to decline, except for 
very special reasons, to remove any 
picture or work of art from the royal 
residences for loan elsewhere, a favor . 
which was frequently granted by 
Queen Victoria, when Her Majesty 
made her home for the greater part of 
the year either at Osborne House or 
Balmoral Castle, in preference to 
Windsor Castle or Buckingham Pal- 
ace. The crowds of sightseers who 
visit the state apartments at Windsor 
Castle, Hampton Court Palace, Ken- 
sington Palace, Osborne House, and 
Holyroodhouse, are in themselves a 
tribute to the public appreciation of 
His Majesty's gracious permission. 
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Where th« North Bevinii. 

Lee Brown Atwood, 
Poet of the Pines. 
Up where the handclasp's a little stronger, 
Up where a smile dwells a little longer, 

That's where the North begins. 
Up where the sun is a little brighter, 
Where the snows that fall are a trifle 

whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a -wee bit 
tighter. 
That's where the North begins. 

Up where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Up where friendship's a little truer, 

That's where the. North begins. 
Up where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there's a laugh in the river flowing. 
Where there is more of reaping than of 
sowing — 

That's where the North begins. 

Up where the handclasp's a little stronger, 
Where fewer hearts with despair are 

aching — 
That's where the North begins. 
Where there's more of singing and less of 

sighing, 
Where there's more of giving and less of 

buying, 
And a man courts living and counts not 

dying. 
That's where the North begins. 




Ab Imase. 

John C. Wright. 
"Poet of the Lakes." 




I've fashioned a garland of silver and gold, 

Embellished with diamonds rare; 
And never a picture or treasure of old 

Had a setting half so fair. 
All gay with the tints of the Autumn leaf. 

The rose and the lily tall — 
No colors less true would do for a wreath 

For the one who was truest of all. 
And the image I cherish within this frame 

Is of one and never another: 
A dear, sweet face, with a sacred name — 

The best of all friends — my mother. 
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BY JOHN F. HOGAN, 

President Taft was foreordained to de- 
feat. It was inevitable, not on account 
of his personality or shortcomings but 
because of the principles and policy of 
those whom he represented. "Let well 
enough alone" was the sentiment of the 
political party and class which he stood 
for. It was a selfish, business sentiment 
put forth by business men for their own 
mercenary ends. It was an openly de- 
clared acknowledgment that, to them, 
dollars and cents was the first, the high- 
est achievement to attain. 

Business being strictly selfish and non- 
political, attached itself to the strongest 
political party. This happened to be the 
party of Lincoln and of human rights. 
Soon, it became all powerful in the or- 
ganization. It formed its policy and di- 
rected its legislation. Naturally Busi- 
ness did not overlook its own interests ; in 
fact, Business, being selfish, usually got 
more than its share. The few benefited 
at the expense of the many. Enemies in- 
creased as Business grew arrogant. In 



time it became aristocratic and exclusive. 
It grew fat from the proceeds of Re- 
publican victories. Also careless. The 
influences of Lincoln as \^ell as the les- 
sons taught by the civil war were slowly 
fading from mind. The struggle for the 
uplift of humanity gave way to cold mer- 
cenary pursuits. The Dollar was King. 
Then the Republican party began to de- 
cay, Dollars were retreating before the 
army of Humanity. Roosevelt, recogniz- 
ing the signs, tried to revive the party. 
He took sides with Humanity. The task 
was too great within his own party; 
Business was too strongly intrenched. 
So Roosevelt shrewdly and wisely step- 
ped aside from the coming, inevitable 
crash. Nothing could stop it. Taft was 
the "goat." He was overwhelmed. It 
was a battle between Man and Business ; 
a contest between the great common 
democratic people on the one hand and 
the select conservative, aristocrat of 
wealth on the other. No event of na- 
tional importance influenced the people. 
They voted as their natural inclinations 
directed them.. 

The great common people represented 
in the Democratic party was, basically, 
opposed to the aristocracy of wealth as 
represented in the Republican party. In 
ordinary times, when uninfluenced by 
outside causes and when thoroughly in- 
formed, the democratic class far out- 
numbers the exclusive aristocratic class. 
This year was one of the few times when 
the division was well defined. The civil 
war was a dream of the past, political 
party lines were weakened; impetus in 
the contest was accelerated by Roosevelt, 
who recognized and adapted himself to 
the changed conditions — everything indi- 
cated the time was ripe for a change. 

Then came the deluge ! 

Bryan, the great Commoner, won his 
greatest fight. He defeated Business at 
the Baltimore Convention ; he nominated 
and elected Wilson ; he defeated a Third 
Term movement. Bryan, in truth, led 
the common people to victory. What 
will 1916 bring forth for him? 
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CrosalBs the State to Chicago. 

There are a number of ways by 
which one may reach Chicago from 
Detroit, but perhaps as direct as any 
is that of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road.- Whatever way one goes similar 
types of scenery will be encountered, 
coming in at somewhat parallel places. 

Leaving Detroit by the Michigan 
Central, we pass oyer the flat lake plain 
nearly to Ypsilanti. Here and there 
are slight sand ridges which are hard- 
ly noticeable from the train. The var- 
ious stream's flow in quite shallow val- 
leys fairly directly toward thre lake and 
the railroad pays little attention to 
them in its course. Near Ypsilanti a 
change comes in the scenery. The rail- 
' road comes upon the old delta of the 
Huron river and then enters the valley, 
of the Huron at Ypsilanti. Here is 
the State Normal College with its 
fine scientific hall. There have also 
been mineral well sand baths here, but 
the Ypsilanti underwear, which is the 
industry for which the town is perhaps 
most widely known, is due to the 
water-power there developed. 

From this point on past Ann Arbor 
nearly to Chelsea the railroad follows 
the valley of the Huron. It originally 
followed it more closely, but the road 
has been improved so that now it runs 
in long and graceful curves. While 
the country will be by no means hilly 
as compared with New England, it of- 
fers sufficiently marked contrast to the 
first thirty miles. Here and there cuts 
may exhibit exposures of gravel or 
mixtures of gravel, boulders and clay 
known as "till'* or *'boulder clay.*' 
These deposits were left, not as mar- 



gins of an ancient sheet of water, but 
as margins of the ice sheet. 

Ann Arbor is the city of tfee famous 
University of Michigan and the geology 
of the country immediately around and 
the history of the Huix)n river have 
been worked up in some detail in a 
folio prepared by Frank Leverett. The 
upper part of the Huron river is the 
older and has been captured and di- 
verted from a westerly and southerly 
outlet as the ice and then later the 
waters of the great lakes receded, by 
streams flowing south which found a 
steeper grade in that direction and so 
were able to flow and cut back more 
rapidly. From Chelsea on we pass in- 
to a region across which these head 
waters of the upper and older Huron 
running from this great ice sheet once 
discharged, leaving vast quantities of 
sand which may be seen in cuts. Some- 
time huge masses of ice were buried 
in the sand plain for many years after 
the recession of the ice sheet as a 
whole, and finally melting they left 
curious undrained holes or pits often 
known as **kettles.'* Similar kettles 
may be seen forming now where gla- 
ciers in Alaska have retired. Some- 
times these kettles are almost as fresh 
as when first formed; sometimes they 
are filled by lakes. Often these lakes 
have no outlet. The lakes are them- 
selves becoming filled up and one may 
almost see from the train two exam- 
ples. One is at Four Mile lake, be- 
tween Delhi and Chelsea, where there 
is, or was, a Portland cement works. 
Portland cement is made here and also 
in numerous other places, out of a mix- 
ture of limestone, dough as it may be 
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called, which is found in these lakes, 
and clay. These are mixed in the right 
proportions and then burnt. Other 
points where cement making may be 
seen in crossing from Detroit to Chi- 
cago are Hoily, on the Grand Trunk; 
the Peninsular plant at Woodstock, 
Cement City, the Omega plant near 
Jonesville, and plants near Coldwater, 
Bronson and Union City. The deposit 
of lime is generally called shell-marl, 



name is really tall bullrush, the same 
which makes so much of the St. Clair 
flats appear like land, though it may 
grow in its oozy bed from a depth of 
four feet of water. 

Another type of filling of lakes of 
which Michigan has so great an abund- 
ance, that we cannot fail to see, what- 
ever route we take, is that which pro- 
duces peat or bogs. This is produced 
by plants of a higher order, such as the 



Ypsilanti 



Ann Arbor 



but though fresh-water shells occur in 
it and occasionally also antlers of deer 
and other relics of animals that may 
have been mired, yet the vast bulk of 
the deposit seems to be due to the 
work of plants of a low order — the 
algea and the stonworts of the Chara 
family. Another lake which is gener- 
ally filled with a deposit of these shell- 
marl or bog-lime is Grass lake near 
Jackson, of which a glimpse can be 
obtained from the train. But the 
"grass" from which the lake gets its 



sedges, and the result is a material 
largely carbonaceous, which may some- 
time have a value for fuel. Dried peat 
is a great absorbent and was used 
by Japanese surgeons as an absorbent 
dressing. It has also been found very 
valuable around stables for litter. Its^ 
greatest commercial value at present, 
however, is as an absorbent for slaugh- 
ter-house refuse, for which purpose it 
is generally shipped to Chicago. 

After we pass Grass lake we shall 
see comparatively little of lakes on this 
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route, for we shall most of the time from coal mines. This is the extreme 

from this on follow the line of outwash limit of the coal basin of Michigan, 

from the ice which wandered across The coal here is of considerable local 

Micljigan, finally discharging above importance, but is neither abundant 
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Dowagiac down into the Cancocean nor of very good quality, being of iron 

marsh in northern Indiana and Illi- sulphur. It was, however, the first 

nois. Around Jackson we may per- district to develop to any great extent 

haps see some black piles of refuse and helped to give Michigan coal a 
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bad name which is not deserved by 
all means. Just as the peat is now be- 
ing formed in the hills of the present 
land surface, so the coal seems to have 
formed in old sea-coast swamps, some- 
thing like those around Cape Hatteras 
at the time' it was formed," which was 
the last time that any considerable de- 
posit was made in Michigan; but the 
great sheet of material was spread over 
it by the ice when the southeastern 
part of Michigan was out of water. 
We judge this for this reason, among 
others. Around Jackson, we find the 
coal here and there in troughs seeming- 
ly carved out of underlying formations. 
For instance, if we stop off at Jackson, 
about three miles southeast there is a 
cut which exposes limestone of the 



was organized. This is the main his- 
torical interest of the town. 

Continuing along in valleys gener- 
ally, which to judge from the striams 
which now occupy them, have usually 
no very great grade, we come to Bat- 
tle Creek. Here the Kalamazoo river 
is joined by a wide valley which once 
carried a stream of ice and is now oc- 
cupied by the relatively insignificant 
Battle Creek. Battle Creek is famous 
for its sanitarium and cereals. If some 
place have their history made for them 
by nature, others show the power of 
spirit over matter, and of these Battle 
Creek may be one. It early became a 
rallying point of a very religious peo- 
ple — the Seventh Day Adventists — and 
to this day the Kellogg Sanitarium is 



sub-carboniferous of about the same 
age as the St. Louis limestone of the 
Mississippi valley. This is also found 
north of town, but quite irregularly, 
and there is every indication that it 
was lifted and eroded before the coal 
itself was deposited. Coal formation 
is not very well exposed around Jack- 
son, but on the road north to Lansing 
groups of sandstone may be seen un- 
derlying the state's prison. 

Jackson is quite a railroad center 
and perhaps the presence of coal here 
may have done something in early 
days in establishing industries which 
attracted railroads. These made it a 
good rallying point and so the con- 
vention was held under the oaks at 
Jackson where the Republican party 



imbued with a distinctly religious at- 
mosphere, and a quality of nursing is 
obtained which could not be obtained 
probably by money alone. Then some 
religious people became imbued with 
the idea that we eat too much meat for 
our spiritual good. It is indeed cur- 
ious that while we hear much of the 
sins of intemperance in drinking, we 
hear comparatively little of the sins of 
intemperance in eating, and fasting is 
hardly considered a virtue now, though 
a careful diet and a rather meager one 
is often one of the remedies at Battle 
Creek. So from this moral point of 
view the general question of foods and 
pure foods became a subject of study. 
The manufacture of nut foods, cereal 
coffee and other such cereals was de- 
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veloped. Finally it was found that 
these foods were a productive addition 
to the dietary " of well folk and the 
manufacture of such cereal foods in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. It was 
taken up by people with no moral or 
religious interest in the matter, simply 
to supply the demand, and for a while, 
some time ago, speculation in cereal 
factory stock of all kinds of new pro- 
ductions was the regular craze. 

It must not be considered, however, 
that this industry is the only one of 
this thriving town. There are very 
large agricultural implements and car- 
works, but the cereal manufacture does 
give the town its peculiar character 



It is a happy coincidence that it is 
known not only for its well conducted 
insane asylum, but also for its celery, 
and the other great insane asylum of 
the state at Newberry is also located 
in a town famous for its celery. The 
celery culture is carried on in the flat 
muck lands left by the filling of the 
lower spots in the old lines of ice mar- 
gin drainage. This abundance of lakes 
and of low spots filled with peat or 
muck making excellent soil for celery 
and onions, is characteristic of a coun- 
try where the present lines of drainage 
are so recent ; but the system of drain- 
age is not well organized. The last 
invasion of ice retired from Michigan 



Battle Creek 



more than any one thing. There is 
also a thriving nature-study club. 
This, too, is not due to any geograph- 
ical phase more favorable than in any 
other community, but rather to the in- 
dividuality of one man, Mr. Charles E. 
Barnes. 

The next important stopping place 
is the city of Kalamazoo, a city of 
beautiful homes with a normal school 
and a college, and an insane asylum. 



Niles Station 

only a relatively short time ago. 

Another characteristic and very pro- 
ductive crop of these low margins is 
peppermint. 

We leave the broad valley of the 
Kalamazoo river before it turns north 
and passing through a grgup of mar- 
ines and still following the lines of 
glacial outwash, which are especially 
good locations for railroads, being gen- 
tle in grade and relatively straight and 
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lined with gravel deposits easy to cut 
and good for filling, we turn south to 
Lawton. We are now in a great grape 
region. W eare approaching the east- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, which is 
known as the fruit belt of Michigan. 
This region is exceptionally free from 
late or early fro^^ts or great extremes 
of temperature, ir.uch more so than on 
the other side of the lake. The pre- 
vailing winds in this region are west- 
erly. The weather that brings frosts 
is generally clear, and westerly winds 
are much more abundant in clear 
weather after a storm has passed. Now 
west winds, to reach this region must 
pass across Lake Michigan — a consid- 
erable sheet of water. In the spring 
they are chilled down near to the 
freezing point, and the lake is full of 
ice. They tend to prevent the too early 
budding of the trees, while at the same 
time, they are warmed up if there are 
nipping cold winds from the north- 
west. In the fall of the year the lake 
has been gathering all the summer 
heat, and the winds blowing over it 
from the west are thus made milder, 
and the probability of early frosts is 
lessened. Thus the isotherms, espe- 
cialy those of extreme temperatures, 
run almost north and south from Chi- 
cago to Mackinaw clear up to Tra- 
verse Bay. Thousands of baskets of 
strawberries, blackberries, peaches and 
grapes beyond enumeration are sent 
to the great markets of Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

At New Buffalo, we come close to 
the lake shore, and we see the huge 
piles of sand blown up over the lake 
by these westerly winds invading the 
marshes. The streams here, like those 
of Monroe county, are sluggish, and 
the reason has been the same. The 
tilting at the north has tended to back 
up the water at the south end of Lake 
Michigan and to drown the mouths of 
the streams. Thus at the lower end 
of the river valley, the river comes into 
a lake which may represent the 
drownded part of its former valley. 
These lakes are, however, cut off from 
the great lake, instead of beings deep 
bays or covers, as might be expected, 
generally by a carrier of sand which 
is built out across the mouth of the 



bay, and thus converts it into a separ- 
ate lake. Sometimes, in case of storm, 
the barrier was continuous and the 
water filtered its way through the sand 
into the great lake, or piled up until 
finally it surmounted the barrier and 
broke a channel through, cutting this 
down nearly to the level of Lake 
Michigan. Then another big storm 
would close it up, and the same proc- 
ess would be repeated. 

The larger lakes are now, however, 
in most cases, connected by dredged 
channels, which are protected by long 
piers or jetties from being filled up by 
the shifting sand. These make excel- 
lent harbors, and a row of them will 
be found all the way from New Buf- 
falo to Frankfort. Near this point 
they cease; why, is another story. 

The southern end of Lake Michigan 
is almost typical for the study of dunes 
and has been made classic by the re- 
searches of the professors of Chicago 
University. Not all the dunes are of 
recent formation, nt>r were they formed 
when the great lakes were at their 
present level. Some of them were 
made when it was at a higher level 
and are no longer moving slowly bie- 
fore the wind, but have been fixed by 
the growth of vegetation. 

At New Buffalo we have to leave 
the field of our especial study. The 
rest of the way to Chicago is over a 
former extension of Lake Michigan, 
which has been called Lake Chicago. 
The plain is as flat as that around De- 
troit, diversified only by occasional 
ridges of this old lake, which are at 
times somewhat duny. This lake is 
drained off south through the recently 
reopened Chicago outlet. In this great 
work, man has been working with na- 
ture. If the tilting, of which we have 
spoken, had kept on long enough, the 
waters would naturally have found 
their way through this outlet as they 
did once before. It is obvious that the 
reopening of this outlet will stop the 
draining action. What the effect of 
the tilting will then be, will be the 
same as now in the northern parts of 
the Great Lake basin, aijd as we shall 
see in our trips in the northern end of 
the lower peninsula. 

(To be con^iny|d(j;QQglg 
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"We are nearing the river," said the 
hunter as he noticed an mbungutwa tree 
for the first time during the day's march. 

"Yes," said Mtali, the native tracker.' 
"I hear the voice of a riverbird." 

"Just then they crossed the spoor of a 
buffalo. It was an enormous track, near- 
ly as big as a soup-plate, and the rain of 
a few days back had washed the edges 
in, showing it to be old. As they went 
on they noticed the same track, of various 
ages, crossing and recrossing; evidently 
the track of an old soHtary bull, who for 
the last few weeks must have been graz- 
ing by day on the higher ground, and 
coming down nightly ta drink at the 
river. 

As the sun was getting low, they came 
to an enormous baobab tree with a patch 
of bare ground round it; a good camp- 
ing-ground, as by the green reeds they 
knew the river must be close at hand. 
The tired carriers laid down their loads 
and set up the tent; Tayari, the cook, 
conjured up a fire in the twinkling of an 
eye, set three stones about it, to rest the 
pot on, and began to brew a most savory- 
smelling broth of a guinea-fowl, killed 
on the march, a handful of barley, and a 
few potatoes. At the critical juncture 
the hunter added pepper, salt, and sauce, 
with his own hand; some more stirring 
and it was served up; dough maide of 
maize-flour, and a cup of cocoa, com- 
pleted the meal. Then drawing up to 
the camp-fire and lighting his pipe, the 
hunter's thoughts went back to the spoor 
he had seen that day. "I should like to 
meet with that fellow," he said to him- 
self. 

Meanwhile, old Njati was forcing his 
way through the thick spear-grass for his 
evening drink, nibbling at any sufficiently 
tempting shoots he came across on the 
way. Having reached the bank, he stood 
for fully ten minutes, sniffing the air for 
any scent of danger; and when he had 
satisfied himself that all was clear, he 
cautiously made his way down into the 



river and took a long drink, raising his 
head at intervals to repeat the same pre- 
cautions. After this, he turned round, 
waded out on to the bank again, and be- 
gan slowly wending his way up-stream, 
grazing off the fresh, green grass near 
the river, as that farther off was dead. 

He had been doing this every night for 
some weeks now, visiting different parts 
of the river; and towards dawn, when 
the breeze changed to the north, he would 
go up-wind to the pastures away from 
the river which he favored during the 
daytime, and where there were certain 
mud-holes he knew about, as well as 
thick cover in which to lie up in the mid- 
dle of the day. As he wandered along, 
he would frequently pause to listen and 
scent for danger, especially on entering 
and leaving the more crackly patches of 
stiff reed. 

On one of these occasions he noticed 
a faint smell of smoke, which he recog- 
nized at once as the smell of a wood-fire, 
and not that of burning grass: Strolling 
on, he presently became aware of a most 
offensive odor blended with the smoke, 
which he had seldom come across before,- 
but had good cause to remember ; it was 
the smell of that biped who had loose 
skin on his body, and whose cry, when 
disturbed, was "Damn! Damn!" The 
grass had died and grown again, and the 
rains had come and gone eight times 
since he had seen one of these beings; 
and then it had made thunder come out 
of a stick and stung him in the shoulder. 

- After that, when he was feeling unwell, 
it had followed him two whole days be- 
fore he had got clear of it. 

Now, of all the big jungle-folk the 
buffalo is the acutest, and of all the buf- 
falo Njati was most full of guile. A 
young bull on recognizing this smell 
would have turned round and stampeded 
for about ten miles, when he would have 
felt tired, lain down, and forgotten all 
about it. Njati, however, knowing that 
man suffered from a kind of torpor dur- 
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ing the night, and was then practically 
innocuous, pushed on up-wind, and after 
half a mile his quick eye caught the twin- 
kle of a fire. Stealthily he made his way 
to the edge of the bare ground near the 
baobab, took a good look at the little 
camp and then leisurely strolled off. "I 
will take them such a trek," thought he 
to himself, as he made his way down to 
the river and waded across to the other 
side. "First of all, I will take them 
through this prickly spear-grass, then 
craft. At one place he went down the 
bank, and so across again." 
across the river again, down the other 
bank into the water, trampling the mud 
to make it look as if he had crossed, and 
then gently came back again on the same 
side in the dead reeds where his' tracks 
would not show. Several times he fol- 
lowed his old spoor of a day or two back 
for some distance, doubling, twisting and 
^turning, till, after a final maneuver oppo- 
site the place where he had drunk early 
in the evening, he said to himself : "Now 
I think it would be better for my health 
if I trek off, and spend the next few 
weeks in the neighborhood of the big 
river down in the plains." So off he 
went and never stopped till he had cov- 
ered a trifling matter of forty miles. 

With the red glow of dawn the little 
camp was astir ; and Mtali, who had gone 
off to get water, came rushing back, call- 
ing out, "Master, the big buffalo has 
been here during the night!" 

Off went the hunter without waiting 
for breakfast, taking Mtali and old Chin- 
debvu with him. They crossed the river 
waist-deep, and assiduously followed the 
tracks for several hours. When they 
came on the old tracks they smiled, and 
thought, "He doesn't catch us like this ;" 
where Njati, pretending to cross, had 
doubled back, the practiced eye detected 
a spot of mud among the reeds. Then 
they followed the tracks down into the 
river,, where Njati had entered opposite 
his drinking-place, and crossing over 
found fresh tracks going up the opposite 
bank, or, rather, what they took to be 
fresh tracks, for Njati, with master cun- 
ning, had purposely entered opposite 
where he had waded out after his even- 
ing drink, and had left the river again 
in a much less obvious place. 

After they had followed these tracks 



a short way, something about them mak- 
ing the hunter suspicious, he stooped 
down and felt them with his hand. "The 
sun is hot now," said Mtali, but in a 
rather half-hearted voice. From many 
long journeys together these three under- 
stood each other perfectly, although one 
was white and the other two were of 
widely different tribes, and in matters of 
this sort seldom found it necessary to 
resort to articulate speech. It was odd, 
they thought, that the animal should be 
heading back to camp. As they con- 
tinued, without uttering a word, each 
knew the doubt that was rising up in 
the minds of the others; and presently 
Chindebvu silently pointed to where the 
animal had been browsing. They each 
plucked a bit of the bitten grass, exam- 
ined it closely, and then went on in si- 
lence, for the sap of the bruised grass 
was already dry. At last the hunter said, 
"We will eat food when we get to camp, 
and then go out again." 

It was now about noon, and presently 
the baobab hove in sight, and as the hun- 
ter sat down to the food that the skillful 
Tayari seeme'd always to have ready for 
him at whatever time he returned, he 
thought, "I am glad to get breakfast, and 
I am glad that magnificent buffalo has 
got away, but I should like to have had 
a glimpse of him." 

After his meal he said to the two track- 
ers, "It must have been the last time we 
crossed the river." They grunted an af- 
firmative in two different keys. "Shall 
we go straight back there?" Again came 
the grunts of acquiescence. 

Now, a buffalo, as a rule, does not 
cover much ground in a day, as he wan- 
ders about in a very leisurely way, fre- 
quently resting, and about ten o'clock he 
looks for thick cover to lie up in till the 
sun is well on the decline. The hunter 
therefore still hoped he might find him 
taking his siesta, or wallowing in a mud 
pool afterwards, and the little party re- 
turned as fast as they could to where 
they had last crossed the river. 

Opposite where Njati had entered 
there was only one practicable landing- 
place, and the only tracks here were 
those they had followed before, and 
which they discovered, on inspecting the 
place more carefully, were of the same 
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age as those where he had descended for 
his drink. 

Where had he gone now ? He had cer- 
tainly entered the river opposite, but had 
not landed here; and all the rest of the 
banks, above and below, were too steep 
to ascend. Mtali took one side of the 
river, and Chindebvu and the hunter 
took the other, and so they slowly 
worked their way down stream; and 
after covering five or six hundred yards, 
they were about to turn round and try 
'up stream, when they came on the spoor 
again. Old Njati had waded down this 
distance in the water, and then, instead 
of choosing an easy sloping bank to 
climb out on, had clambered up a steep, 
hard bit. 

After this, although the tracking was 
simple and straightforward, they soon 
recognized the hopelessness of following, 
as they saw that old Njati was on trek, 
the spoor going ahead without waiting 
to feed by the way, and, worst sign of all, 
down-wind — ^which meant that the old 
fellow expected danger from behind, and 
consequently there would be no possi- 
bility of getting near him. However, 
they pushed on till dusk, and then reluc- 
tantly had to admit themselves beaten 
and turn back. After making their way 
so far as they coul4 in the dark, they 
found a sheltered spat, lit a fire, and sat 
.down to wait for the moon to rise. 
H. 
Now Njati went down to the big river, 
and having come here he traveled down 
the bank for three days and suffered 
much hunger by the way, for this was 
not the season for the grazing of the big 
river. The sun was hot and burnt his 
back, and there was no green grass; 
moreover, all the bango reed was dead 
and burnt. After a while he came to a 
stream which met the big river, and fol- 
lowing it up he found a swamp. Much 
of this had dried up, but there were still 
parts where the reeds were green, and 
also grass, but of an inferior quality. 
Here he maintained himself till the rains 
came and it was time to go into the hills. 
With the first rains the green grass 
sprang up juicy and sweet, and he lin- 
gered at the foot of the hills till the heavy 
rains came and the grassy places were 
under water. Then he climbed up the 
steep sides, and came to the rolling val- 



leys, up and down which he wandered 
for a while. Here, too, was a sheltered 
place under the side of a rock to lie in, 
and at other times the leeward of certain 
trees and the bamboo brake to protect 
him from the wind. Thus the rains 
passed, and he descended to the plains 
again, and the burning of the grass found 
him once more in his old haunt by the 
Mpuzi stream, where we first made his 
acquaintance. 

The years went on, and Njati was 
growing infirm. His knees were weak, 
and he could not travel so far nor so fast ; 
he lay down often, and so fed less, and 
could not wander in search of the best 
grazing. His eyer were dim, his senses 
failing, and the food no longer tasted 
good to him; he no longer could climb 
the hills nor visit the swamps, and his 
change of grounds lay only between the 
Mpuzi and the big river. 

It so happened that aboiit this time the 
hunter came down from the north, where 
he had been hunting ivory, and arrived 
at the waters of the great river. Here he 
camped, intending- to cross the next day; 
but, going out in search of something for 
dinner, Mtali, who was with him, struck 
the spoor and signed to his master to 
come and see. 

"What is it?" said the hunter. 
"It is he of the Mpuzi,'* answered the 
tracker. 

"Perhaps yesterday," said the hunter. 
The eye of the native travelled up the 
spoor and caught the bowed head of a 
thirsty plant, which had been trodden 
down by Njati in passing; and an exam- 
ination of this showed that he must have 
passed a couple of days ago. They fol- 
lowed up the spoor for some distance, 
and by the manner of its going judged 
that he was changing grazing-grounds, 
and by the direction that he must be re- 
turning to the Mpuzi. Having come to 
this conclusion they returned to camp. 
Two days later they were again camped 
under the baobab tree, and the following 
day, at dawn, the party set off along the 
banks of the river, and after* a long 
search they came on the spoor. 

The sun had now passed the third time 
of prayer, and the chances were that they 
would not come up with him that day. 
However they forged ahead, and soon 
came to some grassy uplanck^ where old 
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Njati had wandered during the day and 
rested often. Judging that he would lie 
up on the further side, instead of wast- 
ing time here, they crossed to the bush, 
and making a cast they had the fortune 
to hit on his tracks. 

"He now wants to lie down," said 
Chindebvu, noticing where the buffalo 
had stopped and tried a piece of ground 
by kneeling ; but it evidently was not suit- 
able, as he had got up again and gone on. 

Presently the tracks, which had been 
going steadily up wind, turned at a slight 
angle. A buffalo, when he has selected a 
lying-up place, generally makes a detour 
to reach it, finally approaching it from 
the windward side, so that he may be 
able to wind anyone following on his 
tracks. 

The party took the precaution to leave 
the spoor at this juncture, and af ter>mov- 
ing at Vight angles to it for a little way, 
opened out at a distance one from the 
other, and proceeded up wind through 
the possible lying-up place. Although 
they had taken this precaution, it seemed 
so certain that the buffalo must have 
moved on again after his midday halt,^- 
the afternoon being well advanced, — ^that 
they pressed ©n hastily throu^ the bush 
country without due caution, so anxious 
were they not to waste time. Njati must 
be ^now well on his way to his evening 
grazing-ground, they thought; but as in 
war so in hunting, the unexpected always 
happens. 

Old Chindebvu on the right of the line 
had just passed a thick clump of thorn, 
when there was a bellow and a beat of 
hoofs, and, forgetting his age, he clam- 
bered up a miniature thorn-tree with the 
agility of a baboon, and was perching on 
the topmost twigs, like some strange kind 
of bird„ while Njati pounded underneath 
in a cloud of dust. The hunter caught 
a glimpse of the flying form and massive 
horns, and aiming well forward delivered 
a rapid shot. In another moment the 
bush had swallowed up the animal, and 
there was only the sound of his galloping 
hoofs growing fainter in the distance. 

Slowly and solemnly Chindebvue de- 
scended from his perch, ignoring the 
gibes of Mtali, and sitting upon the 
ground became engrossed in the study of 
chiropody. This operation finished, they 
got to the spoor again, and soon a drop 



of frothy blood showed them that the 
buffalo had been hit in the lungs, but, re- 
membering the angle at which the shot 
had been fired, the hunter feared that 
only one lung had been penetrated, — as 
proved to be the case, for an hour later 
the animal was still going strongly, 
though limping slightly on one leg; and 
as he was going down wind there was no 
hope of their coming up with him. that 
night. 

About an hour before sunset they ar- 
rived at a mud pool whither the buffalo 
had gone to wallow, drink, and plaster 
his wound; and, by the way the mud 
had settled, they judged he must have 
passed half an hour or more before 
them. As here at least was water, they 
resolved to pass the night at this place. 
The water-bottle had been untouched 
since leaving the river, but now that 
there was a chance of refilling it, it was 
called into Use. The remainder of their 
luggage was the hunter's much battered 
canteen, a native axe, and a strip of bil- 
tong. This comprised all the necessary 
impedimenta for a luxurious bivouac. 

The hunter wandered off with his gun, 
which Mtali had been carrying. The lat- 
ter now picked a few reeds growiijg in 
the pool, and, choosing a good place, laid 
them carefully down, crossing and re- 
crossing them at the bottom of the shal- 
low pool to keep the mud down and to 
allow comparatively clean water to be 
taken off the top without stirring up the 
sediment. Meanwhile Chindebvu, tak- 
ing the axe, had cut down a few long 
straight saplings, and choosing two suit- 
able trees planted a couple in the ground 
between them and lashed the remainder 
across. 

While all this was in progress a couple 
of shots were heard, and presently the 
hunter returned with a brace of guinea- 
fowl. All hands then set themselves to 
bring in bundles of long grass, and, with 
strips of bark of the saplings, these were 
lashed into the framework, making a 
wall to protect them from the wind. 
Dead branches were collected, a few 
more saplings cut down for firewood, and 
a fire was soon made to leeward of the 
wall. The birds were cut open, cleaned, 
and cooked spatched-cock fashion in a 
cleft stick, the end of which was sharp- 
ened and ctuck into the grOuncLnear the 
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fire, and turned when necessary. 

The canteen was now opened and re- 
vealed its contents; they belied its dis- 
reputable-looking exterior, for here, 
neatly packed away, were a small tin of 
cocoa sufficient to make one pint, a little 
bottle of saccharine, some salt and pep- 
per, two biscuits, a little bottle of quinine, 
a spare box of matches, — and something 
long, carefully wrapped up in silver 
paper. The birds and the cocoa were 
both excellent. Grass was thrown upon 
the fire to give a light, while they ar- 
ranged little piles of wood with which 
to feed it during the night; there were 
placed within arm's reach, as it is tedious 
to get up to replenish the fire. Two thick 
poles hed been cut down, and there were 
placed with their butts in the fire, so that 
as their ends were consumed they could 
be pushed farther in. 

Everything haying been made snug for 
the night, the hunter cleaned his rifle, 
reloaded it and laid it by his side, and 
then drew forth the silver packet, which 
being unwrapped disclosed a cigar of 
choice brand. In a hard life of camping 
and traveling, far from civilization, lux- 
uries have to be reduced to a minimum 
in bulk and weight, and the hunter's se- 
lection of the only luxury that he allowed 
himself was the result of careful delib- 
eration ; for a few boxes of cigars do not 
weigh much, and yet every single cigar 
enabled him to finish off a rough hunter's 
meal in exactly the same way as the most 
gorgeous of London's dinners would 
have terminated. 

With the scent of good tobacco in the 
air, the hard ground and frugal fare 
seemed less real than the scenes of a dif- 
ferent life which flitted before his imag- 
ination; and so, heaping up the fire, he 
lies back with his hand clutching the rifle 
at his side, and dreams of fair faces and 
gay cities intermingled with, enormous 
tuskers waiting to be killed by a rifle 
which will never go off, till a cold chill 
creeps over him, and he awakes to pile 
up the fire and to sleep once more. 
III. 

The false dawn saw the hunter sitting 
by the fire, and gathering the scattered 
embers wherewith to brew a cup of co- 
coa, while the natives toasted little pieces 
of biltong on shapened sticks. 

By the time the surrounding objects 



began to assume definite form the water- 
bottle had been refilled, and they started 
oflf again on the track of old Njati. The 
blood-spoor had now stopped, all but a 
tiny clot now and again on a twig or 
branch crossing the way. After going 
some way they came to a shallow mullah' 
containing a dry wr*^ercourse bordered 
by a stiff cane-brake, a likely place for a 
buffalo to be lying up in. As it would 
have been unwise to follow the tracks in 
here down wind they made a long detour 
to approach the place quietly from the 
opposite side; and here they found out- 
going tracks which showed clearly that 
Njati had again moved on. There was 
fresh blood on the spoor, which was 
curious, as for the last hour there had 
been no vestige of any. They had not 
gone far before the hunter stooped down 
and picked up a little wisp of clotted hair. 
He examined it critically, and then 
passed it on to his companions, who ut- 
tered exclamations of surprise, for it con- 
tained the black and white hairs from a 
lion's mane. 

Retracing their steps to the cane-brake, 
they entered and saw the whole story 
written upon the ground, for those to 
read who could. Here was the stealthy 
tread of the lion's pugs, short of stride, 
as he crept towards his prey, sometimes 
dragging his stomach along the ground, 
now the crouch ready to spring, with 
the impress of the animal's form on the 
ground, and the marks where the claws, 
shot out ready for the grip, had torn up 
the grass; and there, ten yards distant, 
was where the buffalo had been lying, 
and, getting the alarm just in time, had 
staggered to his feet, and the signs of 
the mighty conflict, his hoof-marks 
ploughing up the ground as with a 
mighty heave he had thrown his antag- 
onist clear of him, to slink off with a 
wounded side, as the bleeding tracks of 
the lion showed. After the fight old 
Njati had moved on, growing weaker at 
every step, till, finding a patch of dead 
grass, he passed through, and lay down 
on the farther side so as to hear any one 
approaching through the grass. 

As the sun mounted overhead he 
longed for water, and thought of the cool 
valleys of the hills, and then again of the 
swamps during the first rains. The heat- 
haze of the parched country burnt into 
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his eyes, and he rested his head on the 
hot, bare soil, as it seemed to have grown 
too heavy to hold up. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he heard a rustle of grass, and 
turning his head he saw his enemy stand- 
ing near with the thunder-stick in his 
hand. Tottering to his feet he gave a 
fierce snort and tried to charge the in- 
truder. The hunter raised his rifle to 
hi^ shoulder, — ^but before he could fire 
the magnificent beast fell with a crash, 
and lay convulsively kicking with his 
hoofs ; and then, with a long-drawn sigh, 
old Njati passed away, and started on the 
long trek to the grazing-grounds of the 
spirit buffaloes. 

The hunter stood regretfully looking 
down at the noble beast, whose horns 
were scarred and chipped with many a 
fight. The idea of seeing this fine animal 
converted into joints of meat seemed re- 
pulsive to him, and as Mtali came run- 
ning forward, knife in hand, he waived 
him back. As he turned to go a swift 
shadow passed over the ground, and 
breaking off some branches he placed 
them reverently over the massive head, to 
keep away the vultures, and then silently 



wended his way back to camp. 

"Truly are the white men mad," said 
Mtali to the little group around the camp 
fire that night. 

Old Chindebvu raked in the embers 
with a stick, and after a thoughtful pause 
said: "How may you, a young man; 
know what is in the heart of the white 
man?" 

"But there was all that meat left lying 
in the bush," complained Mtali, turning 
to Tayajri for consolation. 

After another profound pause, Chin- 
debvu said : "The white man is strongs 
— the white man is brave, — the white 
man is fierce, — but what medicine does 
he make to become thus? He does not 
eat the heart of the lion, nor does he wear 
a necklace of the hair of his enemies. 
Surely, to-day he has made some great 
medicine, and you, a young man, cannot 
know the medicine of the white man." 

"Nevertheless, shall I go to-morrow 
and fetch some of the meat ?" said Mtali, 
sulkily. 

"Chindebvu," called the hunter, "we 
trek to-morrow at dawn for the big 
river." 



Personal OpMois on Ciirrent Events 



American Federation of I^abor Satyv Mclfani' 
am Offense IVaa a Soelal Crime. 

**The McNamara offense was a social crime. 
Thinking people, who were made to realize 
the poisonous, miasmic influences corrupting 
the atmosphere of industrial life, were well- 
nigh overwhelmed by the weight of collective 
responsibility devolving upon them as a result 
of the existence of such conditions. The Mc- 
Namaras were either criminally insane or in- 
sanely criminal — either condition due to im- 
perfect education, incomplete education or de- 
fective mentality. In any case, society is re- 
sponsible for not remedying the conditions. 
What concerns labor and society generally is 
preventive measures and human betterment, 
so that life and working conditions may be 
pure, wholesome and clean. Those infected 
by deadly social poisons due to social neglect 
are the heritage of our own aims and those 
of our fathers." 

Pnlpit Talk* to Detroit CItlaenik 

Rev. J. A. Vance— I believe the Almighty 



cares little for the prayers of the man who 
turns the land over to the grafters on election 
day. 

Rev. J. P. Huget — It is every man's duty to 
find the truth and to be loyal to it when he 
understands it. 

Rev. J. M. Skinner — It is not the duty of the 
minister to introduce politics, but there are 
broad principles which he should place before 
the people for their guidance. 

Rev. W. B. Forbush — The country would be 
fairly safe under any of the candidates, but 
the city is the danger point in America. 

Rev. M. Lee Grant — Votes for women will 
not be a panacea for all political ills, but it 
will be a long step forward. 

Rev. W. R. Fruit — ^The gang leader and the 
self-seeker should be discarded for the up- 
right citizen who will live up to his responsi- 
bilities. 

Wkat to ]>o li¥lth Onr Bz^Prealdeata, 
Answered by Bryan. 

"The question is often asked, 'What shall 
we do with our ex-presidents?^ Now that we 
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soon will have two ex-presidents and two ex- 
vice-presidents, it might be worth while to 
consider, what means could be employed to 
utilize their experience and accumulated in- 
formation. It seems to me that the 'nation 
might avail itself of their services and at the 
same time afford them a dignified means of 
keeping in communication with the public. 

"It has occurred to me that both these ends 
could be attained by a law giving an ex-presi-. 
dent the privileges of the floor in both the 
senate and house with permission to take part 
in debate, without, of course, the privilege of 
voting or serving on committees. The retiring 
vice-president should be given these privileges 
on the floor of the senate under the same lim- 
itations, and I see no reason why they should 
not be accorded to an ex-speaker of the house 
if he retires from congress." 

Absurd to IVar on Trnvt, Says Mrs. Martha 
Strickland Clark, Lawyev and Suff^aslat. 

"It is absurd philosophically, untrue histor- 
ically, and impossible, scientifically to talk of 
abolishing the trusts or big business corpora- 
tions, for they form a part of economic evo- 
lution which is in the very nature of progress. 

"No great cause was ever advanced by vio- 
lence or furthered by iconoclasm. 

"Under the present scheme of things, thou- 
sands of women must work or starve, and I 
do not advocate their starving; but I believe 
in the protection of wifehood and motherhood 
and I believe that to be a mother is something 
more than bringing a child into the world. It 
is to have enough strength, enthusiasm and 
power to care for him with all her best facul- 
ties until he is equipped in mind and body for 
the life battle. 

"Let us use our ballot to take the children 
out of the factories and put them into the 
schools and playgrounds ; let us use it to carry 
into the goverpmental conscience the impor- 
tance of the family, to restore the wage-earner 
to ths^t family at the end of his day, not fagged 
with work so that he thinks only of a meal 
and a bed, but that he may have life left for 
recreation and recuperation. 

"Let us use it to cut out, by a minimum 
wage, the competition of women with men." 

Cardinal Glbbona Scorn* Peawimlatlc 
Forcbodlnsv. 

"It is the habit of pessimistic prophets to 
predict that our government will soon come 
to an end, and that it is already in the throes 
of dissolution, and the disaster is sure to occur 
if their favorite candidate is defeated. These 
prophecies are usually more frequent on the 
eve of a presidential election. I have been 
listening to these dire prognostications for 
oftT half a century. 

"But in every instance the American people 
wake up on the morning after election to find 



that they were disquieted by false alarms and 
that the government is transacting its business 
in the same quiet and orderly manner as be- 
fore. 

"By a wise provision of the constitution of 
the United States pjolitical authority is not 
concentrated in one individual, or in one de- 
partment of the administration, but is judi- 
ciously distributed so that the balance of power 
may be preserved. Our general government 
consists of the executive, the legislative and 
the judicial branches. If anything goes wrong 
with any one of these departments, the evil 
is checked by the other two, and usurpation of 
power is prevented. There is an habitual jeal- 
ousy among these branches. They are on the 
alert, zealously watching one another, so that 
no one branch may exceed its legitimate 
bounds. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 

Ha« Survived Severe Strain* 

"Two momentous crises occurred in my own 
day which were well calculated to test the 
vitality and strength of the Republic. The 
first was the war between the states, when 
the nation was cut in twain, when fratricidal . 
blood was shed over the land and a tremen- 
dous conflict was carried on for four years. 
This calamity has happily ended, and the dis* 
membered states are now more firmly united 
than ever before, because slavery, which was 
the bone of contention, has been removed once 
and forever. 

"The second crisis occurred in the 4)residen- 
tial contest in«1876 between Tilden and Hayes. 
Mr. Tilden was robbed of the fruit of the vic- 
tory which, I believe, he honestly won, and 
by questionable devices. Mr. Hayes was de- 
clared the successful candidate. 

"A nation that could survive these terrible 
strains must be possessed of extraordinary vtr 
tality and resources, and leads us to hope that 
in any future emergency the leaders and 
statesmen of the Republic will rise to the oc- 
casion and bring order out of chaos." 
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The Theatre 



by W, IV. AULICK 



"The Garden of Allah" has just fin- 
ished an eight weeks' engagement at 
the Auditorium Theater, Chicago, to 
receipts exceeding $200,000. This is 
without question a record for any at- 
traction performed at less than grand 

opera prices. 

* * * 

Madame Simone has just begun re- 
hearsals of a new play written for her 
, by Louis N. Parker, the author of 
"Disraeli" and "Pomander Walk." 
Madam Simone, on her arrival, re- 
iterated her promise to divide the time 
she spends on the stage equally be- 
tween French engagements at the 
national theaters in Paris, and Eng- 
lish-speaking tours of America. She 
brought over with her twenty-tWo 
trunks full of new gowns, and stated 
that there was not a single freakish 

dress in the lot. 

* ♦ * 

Robert Loraine declares that his 
present tour of America in Shaw's 
"Man and Superman" marks his last 
appearance in this most brilliant of all 
Shawian comedies, and that, in all 
probability, he will not be able to re- 
turn to America again for many years 
to come. He is now established as a 
London actor-manager, and has con- 
tracted to produce on a very large 
scale. As it is, he says his present 
plans will give him all he can do for 

several seasons to come. 

* * ♦ 

As had been antiicipated, George Ar- 
liss repeated his great New Yorik suc- 
cess in "Disraeli' 'in Boston. He will 
probably remain in that city until after 

the new year. 

* ♦ * 

Bonci, the tenor, saivg into a grapho- 
phone the other day for the Columbia 
people and all he got was $100,000 for 
six selections from "Martha," "Sc- 
heme" and other operas. Even if the 



records last till the year 2,000, Bonci, 
the tenor, will not get another cent for 
singing into the graphophone. These 
singers ought to have a union, or 
something, to enable them to get a 
living wage for their wares. 

in Hn Hf^ 

William Winter, long regarded as 
the "dean of American critics," emerg- 
ed from retirement temporarily that 
he might make public his opinion of 
the Century Theater production of 
"The Daughter of Heaven." Mr. Win- 
ter's letter to the producers of Pierre 
Loti's famous Chinese spectacular 
drama reads in part: "I have seen 
every important spectacle displayed in 
America during the last sixty years, 
and I think 'The Daughter of Heaven' 
is superior to anything of the kind I 

ever saw." 

« « * 

About the holidays Mme. Simone, 
who is to appear in a new play by 
Louis N. Parker and D. Devere Stack- 
pole, and the Irish Players who have 
added several plays to their repertoire, 
will return to this country. Lady 
Gregory's band will be reinforced by 
the addition of Maire O'Niell, their 
talented leading lady, who was unable 
to accompany them last season on ac- 
count of illness. 

At approximately the same time 
John Barrymore will be seen in 
"Cooper Hoyt Inc.," a comedy by 
Hugh Ford, general stage director for 
the Liebler Co., and Richard Bennett 
will make his stellar debut in a new 
play by Joseph Medill Patterson, au- 
thor of "The Fourth Estate." 

* in i^ 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia and Boston are the 
cities that are to see "The Garden of 

Allah' 'this fall and winter. 
« ♦ « 

A stage-children's school is project- 
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ed in connection with the Children's 

Theater, New York. 

* * * 

Twelve Chinese dancing girls, the 
first to be imported to this country, 
will participate in the performance of 
"The Daughter of Heaven." A New 
York daily referred to these dancers 
as "Chinese chickens," of the Cochin 
China variety. Why not Oriental 
squabs ? 

♦ * 4" 

Madeleine Louis, formerly leading 
lady for William Hodge in "The Man 
From Home," has the part of Rose 
Maylie in the allstar "Oliver Twist" 
this season. 



The cables report that Marie Doro, 
who is to appear in the title role of 
"Oliver Twist" this season, has made 
arrangements v/ith Sir George Alexan- 
der to star his London theater next 

summer. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Two English leading men, well 
known in this country, are to appear 
with the all-English company to enact 
"The New Sin" in this country. They 
are Cyril K. Keightley, who was lead- 
ing man . for Billie Burke in "Love 
Watches," and Julian L'Estrange, who 
has acted in a similar capacity for 
Simone, Maxine Elliott, Gertrude El- 
liott and also for Billie Burke. 



On the Book Shelf 



ky CRITIC 



Roger Pocock, whose latest book, A 
Man in the Open, has been acclaimed a 
genuine masterpiece of fiction, wrote his 
first volume of fiction several years ago 
while confined in a hospital. 



Although The Sign at Six is a vivid 
portrayal of New York City life, the au- 
thor, Stewart Edward White, is a Cali- 
fornian, and most of the book was writ- 
ten while Mr. White was camping in the 
mountains. 



By novelizing The Woman, the great 
Belasco-DeMille play, Albert Payson 
Terhune has demonstrated that dra- 
matic literature can be made interesting 
book literature, provided it is given 
proper treatment. 



Samuel Hopkins Adams, whose latest 
mystery novel. The Secret of Lonesome 
Cove, has just been published, was grad- 
uated from Hamilton College. He is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa society 
and the Alpho Delta Phi fraternity. 



In his rollicking novel. The Jingo, 
George Randolph Chester asserts that 
women's extravagance in dress is the 
backbone of commercial prosperity. The 
men who pay the bills would probably 
be content with less prosperity. 



Before writing her idyllic novel, The 
Marshal, Mary Raymond Shipman An- 
drews went carefully over every inch of 
the ground which figures in the story. 
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Consequently there not inaccuracies of 
description in the book. 



Readers of The Master of Mysteries 
are having lots of enjoyment in their 
efforts to find the key to the ciphers 
which will disclose the author's name 
and his reason for concealing it. 



Charles Tenney Jackson, author of 
The Midlanders, was formerly a news- 
paper writer. Now he spends much of 
his time on a houseboat in southern 
Louisiana, where he does his literary 
work. 



When Will Irwin was investigating the 
methods of mediums, fortune-tellers and 
other psychics he received valuable aid 
from an ex-medium of San Francisco. 
This woman figures as Rosalie LaGrange 
in Mr. Irgin's new fiovel, The Red But- 
ton, 



Is Maria Thompson*' Daviess a suf- 
fragette? This is a question which has 
arisen since the publication of her charm- 
ing little book. The Elected Mother. 



Hilare Belloc, author of The Four 
Men, is an Englishman of French ex- 
traction. He has been elected several 
times as a member of the House of Com- 



mons. 



No man in America is better known 
than Robert J. Burdette, lecturer and 
humorist. He has succeeded to a re- 
markable degree in injecting his own 
personality into the pages of Old Time 
and Young Tom. 



MacGrath Plana Trip. 

Now that Harold MacGrath's latest 
novel. The Place of Honeymoons, has 
been published, the Syracuse author has 
again turned his attention to globe-trot- 
ting and is planning another tour of the 
world. He has already visited every con- 
tinent and most of the countries of the 
world and is as much at home in Bagdad 
or Moscow as he is in New York. 

"There is no denying the fact that I 
am possessed of the wanderlust," he said 
recently, and I am never so happy as 
when packing my trunks with the pros- 
pects of a long voyage before me. I 



have encountered discomforts and an- 
noyances during my travels, and have 
had a few real adventures, but I have 
learned to make the best of things with- 
out losing patience. 

"When I first began globe-trotting I 
found it difficult to put up with the in- 
conveniences which one encounters in 
many countries, but now they don't 
bother me a bit. The old adage, 'When 
in Rome do as the Romans do,' should 
be strictly borne in mind not only in 
Rome, but in every part of the world. 

"Yes, I am going to circle the earth 
again, though just when I shall start I 
can't say at present. However, it will be 
soon. My real object is pleasure, not 
work, but it is quite probable that I will 
get some ideas for another book while 
I am away." 



. Mm. Rhlnehart'ai New Home. 

One of the finest suburban homes in 
the vicinity of 'Pittsburgh is that belong- 
ing to Mrs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, au- 
thor oiF Where There's a Will and a long 
list of other novels. Mrs. Rinehart for- 
me;i-ly lived in Allegheny, but she always 
chferished the desire to own a country 
home. A year ago she purchased an 
estate at Sewickley and immediately re- 
modeled the house which stood on it, to 
suit her own ideas. 

The house is now finished in Georgian 
style', and while it has all the charm and 
atmosphere of the older houses, it is 
equipped with every modern conveni- 
ence. The grounds contain fifty acres, 
and a brook, spanned by rustic bridges, 
runs through them. 

While living in Pittsburgh Mrs. Rine- 
hart found it impossible to do her lit- 
erary wark at home, and was compelled 
to maintain an office in a building down- 
town, but her new home is ideal for lit- 
erary work and most of her latest story. 
Where There's a Will, was written there.' 



The Marshal. 



By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 
Illustrated by Andre Castaigne. The 
BobbS'Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 

Lofty in theme, strong in plot, ideal 
in setting, marked by a literary quality 
far above the average. "The Marshal," 
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by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
takes its place among the works of fic- 
tion that will live longer than an hour, 
a day or a season. It is written through- 
out in a beautiful minor key, appealing 
to the finer emotions,, yet never degen- 
erating into sentimentalism. Mock 
heroics and melodrama have no place in 
its makeup, though it deals with men 
who are fearless in their struggle for the 
cause they think just. It is romance, 
pure and undefiled, which rests on an 
historical fact is never projected in a 
pedantic way, but rather reveals itself 
hand in hand with the story. 

It is a story of France — The France of 
the Napoleons, and the idea on which 
the whole plot is based, that of unswerv- 
ing loyalty to a cause that seems lost, 
is one that makes a universal appeal. 
When that loyalty attaches itself to a 
family so popular as subjects a romance 
as are the Bonapartes, and then the per- 
son embodying that loyalty is a fascina- 
ting, lovable young man, interest and 
sympathy are given the reader without 
reserve. 

Then the plot is compounded of love 
and adventure, the two most popular in- 
gredients; but there is woven through 
it much of the peaceful life of rural 
France both among the peasants and 
among people of position. The beauti- 
ful family relations that exist in both 
ranks, and of friends both old and young, 
furnish many beautiful pictures and give 
an atmosphere to the whole that is de- 
lightful to breathe. 



Mlaiv DavlenB Fnllllla a Prophecy. 

When JMaria Thompson Davies, the 



Nashville author, whose new book. The 
Melting of Molly, has put thousands of 
American readers in a good humor dur- 
ing the past three months, was an art 
student in Paris, she became acquainted 
with an American miniature painter 
who had lived in Paris for many years. 
This woman took a great interest in 
Miss Daviess and her work, and gave 
her much valuable help. One day, while 
visiting Miss Daviess, she chanced to 
pick up a manuscript which the young 
student had written during her spare 
moments. It was a series of little 
sketches of student life which bubbled 
over with fun and good naturedly satir- 
ized various members of the American 
art colony. 

"My dear," said the older artist to 
.Miss Daviess, "never let me hear you 
worry again about your artistic career. 
Even though you may never achieve 
world-wide fame as a painter, you have 
a firm grasp on a sister art which should 
prove far more remunerative. You can 
write, and in a way, too, that will win 
you a large audience, for you are a bprn 
humorist." 

A few days ago Miss Daviess had a 
letter from her old friend: 

"What did I tell you?" she wrote. 
"You have fulfilled my prophecy. A 
copy of The Melting of Molly fell into 
my hands through a friend who has re- 
rently returned from New York, I read 
it and re-read it, and I rejoice in the 
fact that your store of humor has never 
dwindled. You are accomplishing far 
more good in the world by painting word 
pictures of the bright side of life, than 
you would had you confined yourself to 
the paint-brush." 
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Long distance Rules 



"I never worked in a department 
store," said the toll room girl, "but with 
all their tickets and checks and routine, 
they probably haven't any more thorough 
system than we have in the long distance 
telephone office. We have a rule for 
everything and we have to learn the rules 
in a regular school room with desks and 
blackboards and examinations, and when 
we have learned the rules, we have to live 
up to them. 

*'You know there are three branches 
to long distance work : recording, line 
operating, and switching. Each is a sep- 
arate vocation and is done at a different 
kind of switchboard. 

"Our switchboards are no larger than 
writing desks, for there are only a few 
lilies in each one. We have comfortable 
swivel chairs with backs and foot rail, 
and best of all, we have good light and 
ventilation, and quiet. There is less 
noise in the toll room on a busy day than 
in an average business office. 

"The recorders are the girls who an- 
swer when patrons call for *Lotig Dis- 
tance.' The long distance calls are as- 
signed to th^m in rotation. The first rule 
of recording is to let the patron put in his, 
call in his own way, before asking for 
details. This is more courteous and pre- 
vents some patrons from getting rattled. 
The first thing thg recorder wants tp 
know, however, is the name and the tele- 
phone number of the patron, what the 
postman calls the return address. Then, 
if any interruption or misunderstanding 
occurs, the same recorder can call the 
patron back. She immediately tests with 
the local operator to be sure that she has 
understood the patron's number. The 
recorder then fills out a ticket with all the 
necessary details, name, street address 
and telephone address of called party, 
whether ticket is 'Collect' or 'appointment 
with time,' whether party will talk to any 
other person at the address given than 
the one named, the time of placing the 
call, a serial number and her own num- 



ber. Then she tells the patron that the 
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him, and she proceeds to put the ticket 
into a carrier and shoots it to the proper 
line operator. Our ticket carriers differ 
from cash and bundle carriers because 
we don't have to put the tickets into any 
holder. The ticket carrier handles them 
just as they are. 

"There are 134 toll lines in the Detroit 
switchboard, and thirty-six line operators 
in the day shift, so the average number of 
lines for each girl is less than four. These 
lines are all marked so that the girl 
knows if any are not working well, and 
which are to be used for the longest calls 
and which for short haul business. We 
have route books which lay- dawn the law 
as to which is the first, second and third 
roul^ to be followed in reaching each city, 
for of course the whole country is cov- 
ered with a great mesh of wires and there 
is always a choice of routes. We must 
follow a certain formula in reading each 
ticket to the operators at the distant city. 

"We make notations on each ticket of 
everything that is done about the call, 
with the time. These notations are all 
in a very elaborate code of abbreviati(»is 
which we are taught. For 'example, *12. 
U r means that at 18 o'clock it is re- 
ported that the called party is out but will 
be back at 1 o'clock. 

"Our heaviest business is with Toledo. 
It keeps ten circuits busy. The Kne op- 
erators have time-stamping clocks set in 
their switchboards and they stamp each 
ticket as the long distance conversation 
begins and stamp again as the conversa- 
tion ends. They can then read the 
elapsed time from the stampings. Switch- 
ing operators have all the lines within 
reach and build up circuits through De- 
troit, as requested by operators in other 
places. 

"We, get pretty well acquainted over 
the wire with operators in distant cities 
whom we have never met, and these 
friendships promote good operating." 
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DEAfNKS , ^ , 

CURED ^^ 

BY 

NEW J^ 
DIS- ^— -a«. 

COVERY 

WE HAVE DEMONSTRATED THAT 
DEAFNESS CAN BE CURED. 

The secret of how to use the mysterious 
and invisible nature forces for the cure of 
Deafness and Head Noises has at last been 
discovered. Deafness and Head Noises dis- 
appear as if by magic under the use of this 
new and wonderful discovery. Dr. L. C. 
Grains Co., (Physicians and Scientists) will 
send all who suffer from Deafness and Head 
Noises full information how they can be 
cured, absolutely free, no matter how long 
they have been deaf, or what caused their 
deafness. This marvelous treatment is so 
simple, natural and certain that you will 
wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to 
be cured quickly, and cured to stay cured at 
home without investing a cent. Write today, 
or send the coupon, to Dr. L. C. Grains Co., 
283 Pulsifer Bldg., Chicago, 111., and get full 
information of this new and wonderful dis- 
covery, absolutely free. 

"It is with great joy that I announce to you that 
my hearing has been perfectly restored lo me through 
your treatment. 

"When I came to you I was totally deaf — and 
thought that I would lose my reason as the terrible 
head nois<*s almost made mc crazy. 

"I could not attend to my work in the round house 
and was forced to lay off. A former patient of yours 
sent mc to you, for which I shall always be grateful 
to him. I improved from the start. After the first 
treatment T was convinced you could cure me. Now 
after six weeks I can hear a whisper across a large 
size room — have been at work since the first week and 
am as well as I ever was. Too much praise cannot be 
given both you and your treatment. The problem of 
curing deafness has been solved by you." (Name upon 
request.) 

FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
DR. L. C. GRAINS COMPANY, 

aSj Palslfer Bldg., Chicaco. ill. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
on my part, complete information concerning 
Ihe new method for the treatment and cure 
of deafness or head noises. If I wish you 
to make a diagnosis of my case after hear- 
ing _from vou, vou are to do so FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

Name 

Address 

Town State 
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F©(0)(dl§ asad Food VsiSm® 

WITH SUQQBSTIONS HOW TO 
RBOUCB THB COST OF LIVING 

An Unusually laterestlag and Informative Article Prepared by 
Experts In the nichigan Dairy and Pood Department 



The primary use of foods is to supply 
the body with warmth, energy and the 
necessary materials for rebuilding such 
parts of the body as have been worn out 
in the act of living. The pangs of hunger 
are simply the outcry of nature that 
necessary material shall be supplied to 
repair bodily wastes and furnish fuel 
to create energy to run the human 
machine. 

When we satisfy hunger we are apt to 
do so without much regard as to the 
sui tabili ty of the food used or its com- 
parative cost with other foods of similar 
composition. 

Years ago the dairyman discovered he 
must feed a "balanced" ration to the 
dairy cow; that is, a ration containing 
a certain amount of "carbohydrates" to 
furnish the cow with heat and energy, 
and a certain amount of "protein" to re- 
pair the muscular system and produce 
milk. But the dairyman did not stop 
here. After examining the composition 
of different foodstuffs suitable for the 
cow's consumption, he found that "car- 
bohydrates" and "protein" were •nuch 
more expensive <** zztnt: foods than in 
others. He thereupon selected such 
foods as were cheapest and yet would 
"balance" the\ cows' ration. In other 
words, he selected not only a "balanced" 
but an economical ration. A study of 
the science of food values and applica- 
tion of the same will effect large reduc- 
tions in the cost of living. 

THE USES OF FOOD CONSTITUENTS. 

We have before stated that some foods 
supplied warmth and energy to the body. 



These are different kinds of force, one 
of which can be changed into the other. 
Many of these foods do not assist in 
repairing the waste of the body, because 
they do not contain the necessary 
elements of which the body is composed ; 
hence the warmth-and-energy foods must 
be supplemented by foods that contain 
the materials of which the body is com- 
posed. It will be therefore necessary 
for the proper understanding of the food 
question to know the composition of the 
body and the foods necessary for it. The 
constituents of food are for these pur- 
poses divided into five classes : Fat, Car- 
bohydrates, Protein, Mineral matter and 
water. 

FAT. 

Fat is found in animal products such 
as meat, butter, cheese and milk; also 
in the oils of the olive and cotton seed 
and in various nuts. Grains like oats and 
com also have considerable fat. 

These fats or oils furnish force to the 
body in the form of heat and energy. A 
given weight of fat produces more than 
twice as much energy as the same weight 
of sugar or starch foods. 

If more fat is taken than the system 
demands, the surplus fat may be stored 
in the body as fat to serve as a source 
of heat and energy at some future time 
if needed. 

Fat does not produce muscular tissue, 
but by chemical processes is virtually 
"burned" in the body to produce power. 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

Carbohydrates are substances which 
are so named because they consist of 
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carbon, hydrogto and oxygen. The most 
common carbohydrates are the sugars 
such as milk sugar, cane sugar and grape 
sugar; starches, which are the principal 
parts of wheat, com .and other cereals 
and also of Vegetables like the potato. 
Carbohydrates also furnish power and 
energy to the body like the fats but only 
about half as much. They may be changed 
in the body to fat and stored up for 
future use. Like fat, carbohydrates do 
not produce muscular tissue. 

PROTEIN. 

Protein (Pro-te-in) is a hame applied 
to a large class of substances containing 
nitrogen such as lean meat, the white of 
eggs, the casein of milk, the gluten of 
flour and other cereals. Protein in foods 
is used by the body to repair and grow 
the muscular tissue. It is the most im- 
portant of the food stuffs and generally 
the most expensive to buy. It can also 
be used for heat and power like fats and 
carbohydrates, but Should not be, as the 
former are not as expensive. 

MINERALS. 

Mineral matter in food is the ash left 
jifter the food is burned. The mineral 
matter of the body consists of phosphate 
of lime, of which the bones are compqsed 
and compounds of sodium, magnesium, 
potasfsium and iron which are found in 
the blood and the muscular tissue in small 
amounts. 

Mineral matter occurs more or less in 
2^11 foods in suflicient quantities for bodily 



needs so that but little heed may be given 
it in formulating a balanced ration for 
human constunption. 

WATER. 

Water — ^more than half the weight of 
the human body is water. It is absolutely 
essential to life as it helps perform the 
processes of digestion, distributes the 
food material to all parts of the body 
and maintains the body at a uniform 
temperature. It is a: natural constituent 
of all foods and being abundant in nature 
no attention is given to it in* formulating 
a ration. 

These different classes of fobd mater- 
ials occur combined in nearly all foods, 
but the relative amount of the different 
substances varies and occasionally in 
some foods one is entirely absent. 

The average human body contains 
about 16% fat, 18% protein, carbohy- 
drates 10%, mineral matter 6% and 
water 60%. 

Fat and carbohydrates are actually 
burned up in the body to produce heat 
and power. Every fuel gives out a defi- 
nite quantity of heat when it is burned 
and the value of the fuel is determined 
by the amount of heat produced by a 
(pound of it. A "Calory" is the unit for 
measuring heat, just as a pound is the 
unit for measuring weight. A Calory 
is the amount of heat necessary to raise 
the temperature of one liter of water 
one degree. 



. COMPOSITION OF FOOD MATERIALS. 



'Kind of Food. Protein. 

Olive oil 

Bacon 9.4 

Beef suet 4.7 

Butter 1.0 

Lard * ' 

Whole milk 3.3 

Skim milk 3.4 

Buttermilk 3.0 

Cream 2.5 

Whole eggr • 14.8 

White of egg 13.0 

Yolk of tgg 16.1 

Cream cheese 25.9 

Cottage cheese 20.9- 

Lamb chop 17.6 











Fuel Value 




Carbo- 






Calories, 


Fat. 


hydrates. 


Ash. 


Water. 


Per Pound. 


100.0 








4080 


67.4 


. 


4A 


18.8 


3030 


81.8 




0.3 


13.2 


3510 


85.0 




3.0 


11.0 


3410 


100.0 





... 


... 


4080 


4.0 


5.0 


0.7 


87.0 


310 


0.3 


5.1 


0.7 


90.5 


165 


0.5 


4.8 


0.7 


91.0 


160 


18.5 


4.5 


0.5 


74.0 


865 


10.5 





1.0 


73.7 


700 


0.2 




0.6 


86.2 


. 265 


33.3 




1.1 


49.5 


1608 


33.7 


2.4 


3.8 


34.2 


1950 


1.0 


4.3 


1.8 


72.0 


510 


28.3 


• . • > 


1.0 


53.1 


1540 
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Pork chop -...:..; 16.9 

Smoked ham 16.1 

Beef steak 18.6 

Dried beef 30.0 

Cod lean fish 15.8 

Salt cod 21.5 

Oyster 6.2 

Smoked herring 36.4 

Mackerel fresh 18.3 

SheUed bean 9.4 

Navy bean, dry green 22.5 

String bean 2.3 

Corn, green 3.1 

Apple 0.4 

Dried fig .4.3 

Strawberry 1,0 

Banana* 1.3 

Corn 10.0 

Wheat 12.2 

Buckwheat 10.0 

Oat , ':. 11.8 

Rice 8.0 

Rye 12.2 

White bread 9.2 

Whole wheat bread, oat 9.7 

Breakfast food (cooked) 2.8 

Toasted bread ' 11.5 

Corn bread 7.9 

Macaroni, cooked 3.0 

Sugar, granulated 

Molasses , 2.4 

Stick candy 

Maple sugar 

Honey 0.4 

Parsnip 1.6 

Onion 1.6 

Potato 2.2 

Celery 1.1 

Grapes 1.3 

Raisins 2.6 

Canned fruit 1.1 

Fruit jelly 

Grape juice 0.2 

Walnut 16.6 

Chestnut 10.7 

Peanut 25.8 

Peanut butter 29.3 

Cocoanut (desiccated) 6.3 



30.1 




1.0 


52.0 


1580 


3&8 




4.8 


4a3 


1940 


18.5 . 




1.0 


61.9 


1130 


6.6 




9.1 


54.3 


840 


.4 


.... 


1.2 


«2.6 


325 


.3 




24.7. 


53.5 


410 • . 


1.2 


37 


2.0 


86.9 


235 


15.8 




\32 


34.6 


1355 


7.1 


■ 


1.2 


73.4 


645 


0.6 


29.1 


2.0 


58.9 ' 


740 


1.8 


59.6 


3.5 


1Z6 


1600 


0.3 


7.4 


0.8 


89.2 


195 


1.1 


19.7 


0.7 


75.4 


500 


0.5 


14.0 


0.3 


84.6- 


290 


0.3 


.74.2 , 


2.4 


18.8 


1475 


0,6 


7.4 


0.6 


90.4 


180 


0.6 ■ 


22.0 


0.8 


75.3 


460 


4.3 


• 73.4 


1.5 


10.8 


1800 


U 


737 


1.8. 


10.6 


1750 


2.2 . 


73.2 


2.Q 


.12.6 


. 1600 


1 
5.0 


69.2 


30.0 


11.0 


1720 


2.0 


77.0 


1.0 


12,0 


1720 


1.5 


73.9 


r 1.9 


10.5 


1750 


1.3 


53.1 


1.1 


•35.3 


1215 


0.S 


49.7 


1.3 . 


38.4 


1140 


0.5 


11.5 


0.7 


84.5 


285 


1.6 


61.2 


1.7 


24.0 


1420 


4.7 


46.3 


2.2 


38.9 


1205 


1.5 


15.8 


1.3 


78.4 


415* 




100.0 


... 


... 


1850 




69.3 


3.2 


25.1 


1290 




96.5 


0.5 


3.0 


1785 




82.8 


0.9 


16.3 


1540 




81.2 


0.2 


18.2 


1520 


0.5 


13.5 


1.4 


83.0 


230 


0.3 


9.9 


0.6 


87.6 


225 


0.1 


18.4 


1.0 


78.3 


385 




3.4 


1.0 


94.5 


85 


1.6 


19.2 


0.5 


77.4 


450 


3.3 


76.1 


3.4 


14.6 


.1,605 


0.1 


21.1 


0.5 


77.2 


415 




78.3 


0.7 


21.0 


1,455 




7.4 


0.2 


92.9 


150 


63.4 


16.1 


1.4 


2.5 


3285 


7.0 


74.2 


2.2 


5.9 


1875 


38.6 


22.4 


2.0 


9.2 


2500 


46.5 


17.1 


5.0 


2.1 


2825 


57.4 


31.5 


1.3 


3.5 


3125 



The tables show the relative amount of 
the various constituents in our common 
foods. It will be noticed that vegetable 
foods are generally high in carbohydrates 
and animal foods high in fats, while the 
amounts of protein in both animal and 
vegetable foods may run as high as 25%. 
Different foods vary greatly in this re- 
spect. 

It has been estimated that a man at 



hard work requires 3^ ounces of protein, 
3^ ounces of fat and 17 ounces of car- 
bohydrates to meet the demands of the 
system each day. 

THE PALATABILITY OF RATIONS. 

The dairyman knows that his milch 
cow demands 2J4 pounds of protein and 
a proportionate amount of c;»rbohydrates. 
These he pfiv^" the cow from the cheapest 
xoods available but he recognizes one ex- 
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ception, that is the ration must be pal- 
atable. The cow must like it or she will 
not do well on it. Likewise palatability 
is a necessary thing in human eating. We 
notice from the tables given that the 
cheapest thing that human beings can 
eat which contain the necessary food con- 
stituents are oats, com, wheat and rye. 
But the human stomach is not as large or 
powerful as the bovine stomach, and a 
strictly grain diet would lack palatability 
and variety, both of whicR must be con- 
sidered in formulating the human ration. 

PROTEIN IN THE RATION. 

By far the most important item in 
human food is the protein part of the 
ration. It is this that must be had to 
repair the waste of the muscular tissue 
of the body. Being the scarcest of the 
food elements, it is the highest in price 
and a material reduction in living cost 
can be had if we select those protein 
foods that are relatively cheap. The 
cost of 3} oz. of protein in a day's ration 
in oats, corn or wheat would be about 
2^ cents, but as these foods are low in 
protein a man would have to eat about 2 
pounds a day of these foods to secure the 
necessary protein. We must, therefore. 



select foods that are richer in protein. 

Most people depend on meat for the 
protein element. But a days' ration of 
protein in beef, pork or lamb would cost 
18 cents. The common white or navy 
bean contains a large amount of protein, 
and a days' ration of protein in beans 
would cost less than 5 cents. 

Other cheap sources of protein are as 
follows.: The price in cents being the 
price of 3^ ounces of protein in the foods 
named which is the amount needed by a 
health man at hard work. Cottage cheese, 
9 cents; skim milk, 14 cents; cream 
cheese, 16 cents. The figures here given 
should not be entirely relied on for many 
of the foods having a high protein cost 
have also a large value of fats and car- 
bohydrates and both must be considered 
in making up a ration. We desire at this 
time, however, to call especial attention 
to the value of beans as food. They have 
a very large available quantity of protein 
exceeding meat in that respect and the 
price is very low. Moreover, the State 
of Michigan raises more and better beans 
than any state in the union and eating 
beans not only saves money for the coti- 
sumer but helps a Michigan industry. 



RELATIVE HEAT AND ENERGY VALUES OF FOODS. 



Kind of Food. 



Com 

Oat 

Wheat .... 
Buckwheat 
Rye 



From Cheapest Sources, 

Cost Per Fuel Value 

Pound, for 1 Cent, Kind of Food. 

Cents. Calories, 

1.5 1200 

175 983 

^5 700 

2.5 640 

3 583 



Granulated sugar 6 

Corn bread 4 

Potato 1.3 

Beef suet 12 

Navy bean, dry 6 

White bread 5 

Lard 17 

Toasted bread 6 . 

Whole wheat bread 5 

Molasses 6.Z 

Rice 10 

Peanuts (shelled) 15 

Desiccated cocoanut .... 19 

Raisins 10 

Bacon 22.5 

Chestnuts (shelled) .... 15 

Stick candy 15 

Peanut butter 25 



Cost Per 
Pound, 
Cents. 

Whole milk 4 

Lamb chops 20 

Parsnips 3 

Onion 3 

Honey 22 



310 Dried fig 22 

301 Maple sugar 23 

296 Beefsteak 17 

292 Skim milk 2.5 

267 EngKsh walnut (shelled) 50 

243 Buttermilk 2.5 

240 Apple 5 

237 Cream (18.5 per cent).. 15 

228 Smoked herring 25 

205 Fruit jelly 30 

172 Cottage cheese 12 

167 Canned fruit 10 

164 Mackerel 18 

161 Whole t^f^ 20 

135 Green com 15 

125 Oat breakfast food 10 

119 Dried beef 30 

113 Salt cod 16 
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78 

77 

77 

75 

69 

67 
67 
67 
66 
66 

64 
58 
58 
54 
48 

43 
41 
36 
35 
33 

29 
28 
27 
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Smoked ham 18 

Pork chops 16 

Fresh shelled beans 8 

Banana 5 

Butter Z7 

'Cream cheese 22 

Yolk of egg 20 

Macaroni, cooked 5 

Olive oil 52 



108 Grapes 20 

99 Codfish (lean) 16 

93 Green string beans 10 

92 Strawberry 10 

92 White of egg •.... 20 

89 Oysters 20 

80 Grape juice . : 25 

81 Celery'^ 15 

79 



23 
20 
19 

18 

13 

12 

6 

6 



HEAT AND POWER IN THE RATION. 

For energy and heat the working man 
^ust be supplied with 17^ oz. of carbohy- 
drates. For this the various grains like 
oats, corn and wheat rank very high, also 
the sugars, but by far the most available, 
both from cost and the standpoint of 
health is the potato. The carbohydrates 
in the potato are more easily digested 
than those of cereals and besides the po- 
tato contains a large amount of mineral 
salts necessary for the maintenance of 
bodily health. Michigan produces more 
bushels of potatoes than any state in the 
union with one exception and we can 
help our health, our pockets and our 
state by eating more potatoes. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO WASTE IN FOODS. 

In recent years many foods have been 
put up by' the manufacturer in paper 
packages; while these packages are both 
convenient and sanitary, the purchase of 
food therein is often very expensive to 
the consumer. Take the breakfast foods 
for example. The net weight of a package 
of corn flakes is about 10 ounces. Now 
the package is simply com and its food 
values cannot be any greater value than 
an equal amount of commeal. When 
the consumer gives ten. cents for a pack- 
age of com flakes he is simply paying 
$320 a ton for com meal. 

Take the wheat breakfast foods. The 
net weight of a package of wheat break- 
fast food is 12 to 16 ounces and it sells 
for 10 cents a package. It contains no 
more food value than an equal amount of 
wheat, and at this price the consumer is 
paying $4.50 to $6.00 a bushel for wheat. 
In these foods the package costs more 
than the food, yet we throw the package 
away and wonder at the high cost of 
living. 

The net weight of a package of biscuit 
crackers is 5 ounces for which you pay 
5 cents or 16 cents a pound. Crackers 



of equal food value can be purchased for 
8 cents a pound in bulk. 

Bulletin No. 2 of the Kansas State 
Board of Health says : 

"The statements so often made in the 
advertisements of breakfast foods, that 
their particular product has a special 
nutritive value not found in the grain 
or cereal from which it is made is on its 
face entirely false. The retail price of 
these products is from two to five times 
the price of meal or flour made from 
the same grains. From a standpoint of 
economy, therefore, these products have 
no legitimate ground for existence." 

The Bulletin of the Main Agricultural 
Experiment Station for 1906 quotes the 
cost in cents per pound of some of these 
cereal foods: Quaker Oats, 3 cents; 
Cream of Wheat, 8.8 cents ; Grape Nuts, 
14 cents; Shredded Whole Wheat, 15 
cents; Force, 16 cents; Flaked Rice, 18 
cents; Granula, 27 cents, and Prof. E. 
H. S. Bailey, food analyst for the State 
Board of Health, in an article in Decem- 
ber Popular Science Monthly, adds the 
following : Quaker Com Flakes, 13 cents 
per pound; Kellogg's Com Flakes, 13 
cents ; Maple Cora Flakes, 14 cents ; Post 
Toasties, 14 cents; Grape Sugar Flakes, 
17 cents; Malta Vita, 18 cents; Sugar 
Corn Flakes, 20 cents ; Holland Rusk, 22 
cents, and Puffed Wheat, 29 cents. Pro- 
fessor Bailey then comments as follows : 
"At thi« rate a bushel of wheat, which 
might be originally worth one dollar, 
would when made into a breakfast food 
cost the housekeeper from five to twelve 
dollars, calculating that 75 per cent of 
the grain is available a^ food, as is the 
case in making wheat flour. Oatmeal in 
bulk sells at five cents a pound, and 
simple preparations of other grains at 
from five to seven cents." 

"These are a few of the illustrations 
to show 'where the money goes,' or at 
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AMOUNT; 

Kind of Food. Cost 

Milk $0.08 per qt 

♦Cheese 0.22 per lb. 

Eggs 0.35 per doz. 

tMeat 0.22 per lb. 

jCodfish 0.15 per lb. 

IJBread 

Com meal 0.03 per lb. 

iPotatoes LOOpefbu. 

Cabbage 0.025 per lb. 

Dried beans 0.06 per lb. 

Oranges jy 0.40 per doz. 

Apples i :M0.60per pk. 

Bananas , ; p;20 per doz. 

Prunes 0.15 per lb. 

Nuts. . . . .' ' 0.60 per lb. 

♦Full cream cheese. 

tMeat, fat rouYid beef. . 

iCodfish, boneless. 



No, or Weight Weight Total 

Measure. Grams. Lbs. Oss. Cost, 

1 quart 976 2 2 $0.08 

193.3 6.8 0.093 

10 566 1 3.9 0.29 

307.7 10.8 0.148 

428.5 . 15.1 0.141 

188.6 . 6.6 0.025 

137.7 . 4.9 0009 

7 722.7 1 9.4 0.026 
1 head 1875 4 2.2 0.10 
143 . 5.05 0.018 

8 1304 2 14.0 0226 
12 1052.6 2 5.1 0.092 

5 774 1 11.3 0.10 

187!5 . 6.62 0.061 

128> 4.5 0.168 

Bread, white. 

Potatoes, 60 lbs. to. bushel. 



lea^t some of it, expended in the ordinary 
household. Some of us are living on the 
luxuries of the market, and use them as 
food to furnish the proteids and carbohy- 
drates and fat for daily consumption. In- 
stead of using the oak and maple and 
pine for fuel, we are feeding the fire with 
mahogany and Circassian walnut and 
rare imported woods." 

CHEAP CEREALS. 

Cereals for the breakfast table seem 
to be necessary and they are very cheap 
when obtained directly from the grain 
itself. !Plain oatmeal and cracked wheat 
make the best cereals at a very small 
expense. A much greater food value is 
obtained in these forms at much less ex- 
pense than in the manufactured products. 

Millionaire food manufacturers and 
electric signs in every city are all paid 
for by the consumer and do him little if 
any good. 

The wife of the writer recently bought 
a bushel of wheat (60) pounds of a 
farmer for $1.00. ' She procured a small 
grinder and grinds it coarse for break- 
fast food, and fine for graham gems. The 
breakfast food is cooked for 48 hours, a 
fireless cooker being used part of the 
time; in this way she has a superior 
article of food at a minimum cost. 

A loaf of bakers' bread weighs 14 
ounces and sells for five cents. The cost 
of the raw material in the bread \s 2% 
cents. The bread averages from 67 to 

% water. Whether the housewife can 



save by making her 6wn bread is a ques- 
tion for each to decide. The cost of 2% 
cents is for raw material at wholesale 
price. 

White bread should be avoided as it 
lacks the bran which contains all the min- 
eral elements of the wheat. The bran 
contains phosphate of lime, which builds 
up the bone. We give the following 
receipt for 

BRAN CAKES. 

First mix together one cupful white 
flour and three cupfuls wheat bran. Beat 
together one egg, two tablespoons mo- 
lasses, a pinch of salt, a cupful of sour 
cream, a teaspoon soda, and stir into this 
sufficient of the bran flour to make a 
batter that will run on the tins when 
dropped from the spoon. Sour milk and 
a small piece of butter may be used in- 
stead of the sour cream, and sweet milk 
with baking powder may also be used, 
but care must be taken not to stir them 
too stiff. 

FRUITS AS FOOD. 

It will be noticed in the tables that 
fruits and certain vegetables have a very 
low food value. They should not for 
this reason be disregarded. Their large 
bulk and the various acids in the fruits 
aid greatly in processes of digestion and 
are nature's remedies in the curing of 
many derangements of the digestive sys- 
tem. The citric acid of the lemon and 
orange is good for liver derangement 
and the malic acid of the apple is an in- 
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vigorator of the bowel action. 

As the best remedy to take fat off the 
system, Dr. Kellogg advises a fruit diet. 
The bulkiness of the fruit allays the 
hunger craving while its low nutritive 
food value does not tend to pile up flesh 
or fat on the body no matter in how 
large quantities it is consumed. 

* THE VALUE OF MILK AS FOOD. 

One of the most valuable of foods for 
human consumption is milk and it may 
be largely used as a substitute- for meat. 
A quart of milk (cost 8 cents) furnished 
.016 pounds of protein and 78 calories 
of fuel value for each cent invested. A 
pound of beefsteak costing 17 cents gives 
,011 poimds of protein and 67 calories 



of fuel value for each cent expended. It 
will be seen that a quart of hiilk has a 
greater food value than a pound of beef- 
steak and costs less than half as much. 

Considered from the .standpoint of 
food values, one of the cheapest and best 
foods is ice cream, although by most 
people it is considered a luxury. Cottage 
cheese has also a high food value and 
can be used as a substitute for meat. 
• We give below a table showing the rel- 
ative values of a large number of foods 
as compared with milk at 8 cents per 
quart; 

Each of these foods contains the same 
^unount of nutritive material as one 
quart of milk. • 



RELATIVE PROTEIN VALUE OF FOODS. 



Kind of Food. 

Cents. 

Oat. 1.7S 

Corn 1.5 

Wheat 2.5 

Rye 3 

puckwheat 2.5 

Kavy bean, dry 6 

Com bread 4 

Whole wheat bread. ... 5 . 

Toasted bread 6 

White bread 5 

Cottage cheese 12 

Peanuts (shelled) 15 

Potato 1.3 

Smoked herring 25 

Skim milk 2.5 

Salt cod 16 

Buttermilk 2.5 

Cream cheese 22 

Peanut butter 25 

Fresh shelled beans B 

Beefsteak 17 

Pork chops 16 

Mackerel 18 

Dried beef 30 

Cod fish (lean) 16 

Smoked ham 18 

Lamb chop 20 

Whole milk 4 

Rice 10 

Yolk of egg 20 

Whole egg .7.. 20 



From Cheapest Sources. 
Cost Per Protein 
Pound, for 1 Cent, Kind of Food. 



Cost Per 
Pound, 

Cents. 

15 



I-IOOO Pound. 

67.4 Chestnut (shelled) 

66.7 White of egg 20 

48.8 Ms^caroni, cooked 5 

40.7 Parsnip 3 

40.0 Onion 3 

37.5 Bacon 22.5 

198 Beef suet 12 

19.4 Molasses 6.3 

19.1 Eng. wahiut (shelled). 50 

18.4 Desiccated cocoanut.. . . 19 

17.4' Oysters ...:.. 20 

17.2 Oat breakfast food.... 10 

16.9 Raisins 10 

14.5 Banana 5 

13.6 Green string bean 10 

13.4 Dried fig ............. 22 

12.0 Com, green 15 

11.8 Canned fruit 10 

11.7 Strawberry 10 

11.7 Apple 5 

10.9 Celery 15 

10.6 Grap^ 20 

10.2 Butter 37 

10.0 Honey 22 

9.9 Grape juice 25 

8.9 Granulated sugar 6 

8.8 Lard 17 

8.2 Stick candy 15 

8,0 Olive oil 52 

8.0 Maple sugar 23 

7.4 Fruit jelly 30 



Protein 
for 1 Cent, 
I'lQOO Pound. 
7.1 
6.5 
6.0 . 
5.3 
5.3 . 

4.2 
3.9 
3.8 
3.3 
3.3 

3.1 
2.8 
2.6 
2.6 
2.3 

2.0 
2.0 
LI 
1.0 
0.8 

0.7 
0.6 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
J0.0 
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THE OLD HIGH HAT. 

Oh! ye needn't be so sly, 
All ye lads, when I go by, 
Wid your winkin' o' the eye 
An' yt>ur smirkin' an' all that. 
Shure, I'm wise enough to see 
That the cause of all your glee 
Is the ancient cut o' me 
An' me ould high hat. 

Arrah! lads must have their play, 

So I've not a word to say; 

'Tis mesel' that wance was gay 

As the gayest wan o* you. 
Shure, there wasn't manny men 
That would joke about me then. 
When me blood was young an' when 

This ould hat was new. 

It was wid me an' me bride 
When the blessed knot was tied; 
An' it followed when she died, 

Where they soon will lay me, too. 
It has served me all these years. 
Shared me laughter an' me tears. 
As it's shartn' now the jeers 

O* the likes o' you. 

Now we're worn an' ould an* sick. 
But there's joy to think, avic. 
That ye never held a brick, 

An' there's sotne that can't say that. 

So they needn't be so sly 
When they smile and cock their eye. 
All thim lads, when we go by. 

You an' me, ould hat. 
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A LITTLB CHILD 5HALL LBAO HIM 



by DBWARD RYAN 



It was a holiday audience. Mothers 
in the lobby at the entrance dusted the 
snow from the shoulders of innumerable 
small lads in sailor suits and whisked it 
from the picturesque hats of little girls 
in their smartest clothes. There was a 
great stamping of f ^et, a great bother of 
getting neckerchiefs and furs removed, a 
great excitement at the entrance where 
they took the tickets, a great sorrow at 
the box-office where they refused to sell 
any more of them. A few of the disap- 
pointed, indulging in a species of philo- 
sophical consolation beyond their years, 
seemed to take a dark kind of comfort 
in lingering near by and seeing the cruel 
man inside the grated window refuse 
places to othersj To these embittered 
spirits a severe blow must have been ad- 
ministered when a gentleman who came 
into the lobby with a vague and uncertain 
air — rather as if the last flurry of snow 
as he passed were what had decided him 
to pass the afternoon at a theater — suc- 
ceeded in purchasing a box, the only thing 
left in the house. That a gentleman of 
thirty-five, however rich, should sit in a 
beautiful box quite alone seemed some- 
how out of the picture that afternoon. 

The incongi-uity of the situation was 
apparent enough to Sidney Aldrich as he 
was being conducted to his place. It was 
asinine to be in a box alone, at a mati- 
nee, where there would probably be a dull 
would probably be alone in boxes for 
some time to come. It was to be pre- 
sumed that one could ultimately get a 
circle of some sort — of what sort it was 
perhaps not altogether pleasant to think. 
Still, when one can pay for boxes, one 
can fill them somehow, and can find 
pleasures in a rank of society which is 
not too particular so long as one remains 
a host. 

As he looked out over the audience it 
occurred to him to wonder how many of 



them would consider it possible that a 
gentleman who, three weeks ago, had 
been in a striped suit in the state peni- 
tentiary eating prison fare could be over- 
fastidious about anything. Had he not 
wondered himself, during that last 
month? But the dinner he had ordered 
on his first day of freedom had been an 
admirable one ; he remembered the relief 
and thankfulness with which he discov- 
ered that his tastes had not been perma- 
nently reduced to the standard of the 
convict. Since then almost all the finer 
quality of his luxuriousness had come 
back — if that was the sort of thing it 
was suitable to thank God for, he thanked 
Him. Yes, it was something to have 
made a good lunch. It bred contentment. 
He repeated to himself that he was con- 
tent, while the band played a lively over- 
ture, a medley of comic songs of the day 
— though Aldrich could not know that. 

The audience were by this time in their 
seats, although it would have been a 
gross misuse of language to say that they 
were settled there. A good half stirred 
uneasily, so sure of the coming pleasure 
that expectation became almost unbear- 
able. Aldrich's eye rested for a time 
upon a party just by him in the pit, a fat 
woman dressed in shabby mourning, 
wedged tightly into a seat between two 
squirming urchins of about nine and 
seven; then he turned away in disgust. 
This, he somewhat scornfully told him- 
self, was a fair example of the simple up- 
lifting beauty of the family life — two 
dirty boys and a vulgar, perspiring 
mother. It was like the admirable ar- 
rangement of Providence thai the dirtier 
of the two should be on the side next the 
box, so close that with a good firm grasp 
on the boy's collar it would have been 
possible to jerk him out of his place and 
fling him out of sight. Oh, beauty! oh, 
squalor of the family life ! Aldrich, with 
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a letter from his wife's legal representa- 
tives in his pocket, felt that on this sub- 
ject he might speak with authority. Most 
of the men in the theater, with their brats 
clambering over them, could, he imag- 
ined, talk with lachrymose sentimentality 
of what a good woman could do for a 
man. Lord save us! Irene was good 
enough, if that had been all that was 
needed. 

Curtains go up at the appointed time — 
or more generally a quarter of an hour 
later — ^whatever may be the emotions of 
gentlemen in the boxes or bootblacks in 
the last row of the gallery. The heavy 
folds of the golden brown now parted 
and disclosed to the enchanted audience 
a hall in the palace of the Emperor of 
China. The Princess passed by, lonely 
as a dream, and troops of dancing girls 
swayed in elaborate figures. The audi- 
ence was a-quiver with joy, and even 
Aldrich, though near enough to see the 
soiled frippery and the hard, worn faces, 
still fdt something of the old glamour, 
the old magic of the theater. It wakened 
desires and sent his mind searching the 
future. He would carry his fists tight- 
filled with gold, and wander into the re- 
gions of delight. 

"Gee, mamma; it's fine, ain't it?" 
broke rapturously from the child who 
had become Aldrich's particular aver- 
sion. Meanwhile the palace of the 
Emperor gav^ way to Aladdin's humble 
home. Aladdin's mother, represented by 
an exuberant "comedienne" with a Ger- 
man accent, betook herself to the execu- 
tion of a song and dance. The audience 
chortled, and Aldrich felt rise up within 
him a wave of dislike and contempt for 
humanity in the abstract, for the serious, 
the simple, the good — so they styles 
themselves — who could come and gape 
with joy at such vulgarity. His wander- 
ing eye caught sight for the first time of 
a man he knew, who would know him 
perhaps. A cheap seat in the balcony, 
tired-looking, dowdy woman by his side, 
and an awkward child sitting heavily on 
his knee — these, it appeared to Aldrich, 
were the advantages with which life had 
blessed Murphy. At this moment, as if 
influenced by the eyes upon him, the man 
in the balcony looked toward the box. 
Aldrich felt, rather than saw, remem- 
brance dawn upon his face, and turned 



quickly away. He had already experi- 
enced what could be done, even in awk- 
ward hands, by the pludgeon of non- 
recognition, and in spite of himself he 
turned a little pale. He added another to 
Murphy's list of advantages — ^that of 
being able to feel superior to an ex-con- 
vict. Then his pride recovered, and he 
looked again toward the balcony. The 
man above, with an air of hesitating yet 
friendly embarrassment, bowed. Aldrich 
stared unrecognizingly at him till Mur- 
phy in confusion turned away, unable* 
to bear the cut direct. Aldrich adjusted 
his tie with studied carelessness and 
turned languidly to the stage. From a 
box, he mediated, one can cut people in 
the balcony; from a seat in the gallery 
it ^ould be ineflfective. He fancied that 
on Murphy's face astonishment had been 
the strongest emotion. 

Not to regret what had happened 
would have been to be a fool. It had 
almost ruined his life. But to repent 
was another thing. He had been a thief, 
and he had been caught. It was, with 
the exception of the getting caught, what 
thousands of men did in the town every 
year. He had injured no one except a 
firm of brokers, rich on the ill-gotten 
gains of the Street. People used to say 
of him that he was unmoral, not immoral. 
He disputed nothing; perhaps this was 
the same thing as being regretful, not re- 
pentant. If he were poor now, like the 
conventional figure, perhaps he would 
repent. But while he had been "put 
away" he had come into complete pos- 
session of his inheritance from his 
father. If he had had it all then, noth- 
ing needed to have happened; so if the 
fools of trustees had realized that when 
a man says he must have money he must 
have it. Even as it was, he might proba- 
bly have got hold of something, replaced 
what he had used of his firm's money, and 
so avoided the forgery, if he had not 
been in such an agitated state, with Qara 
Montalva making scenes of every descrip- 
tion in West Thirty-ninth street — and, 
after all, it was she who had had the 
money — and Irene at home raising the 
devil's own brand of rows. The period 
of the trial, and, after that, even the 
prison, had actually seemed havens of 
rest. Clara had been extensively dragged 
into the case, and he had been able easily 
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to imagine the newspapers with lurid col- 
umns on Irene's sad position as a de- 
ceived and long-suffering wife. 

And so she was. But Irene herself, 
with her infernal coldness, her eternal 
moral standards, her sermons, and her 
lack of sense of humor — or, her sense of 
humor ! — knew best whether or not there 
were any reasons for his behavior. Be- 
sides which, he had heard, he thought, of 
forgiving wives, of women who met the 
ex-convict at the prison-gates, and gave 
him something to live for. What had 
Irene done to give him a chance? She 
hadn't even so much as divorced him, 
owing to some religious scruple. But 
she's get some decree of separation, con- 
trived with cursed ingenuity, which gave 
her the custody of the child and took 
away from him the right ever to see, 
ever to speak a word to his own son. 

"D Irene," he muttered. It was 

no good trying to hide the truth from 
himself, smothering it with anger and 
pride. There had been a chance for him 
in life. There was an interest he could 
have taken up, a responsibility he would 
rather have accepted. When he went 
away he had promised Tom he would 
come back. It had been a gay parting; 
both Tom and he loved gaiety, and he 
had made a frolic of the last half-hour. 
For all that, towards the end, the child 
had felt something; for he had clasped 
his little arms tight about his father's 
neck and kissed him again and again in 
a tiny gust of affection. Aldrich remem- 
bered how he had rushed away with eyes 
suddenly wet. And all through the years 
in that unmentionable place he had re- 
membered. Probably Irene neither knew 
nor cared what he had promised Tom. 
He had broken so many promises to her 
that she would never understand the one 
he might have kept. Tom perhaps re- 
membered — only perhaps. * Aldrich could 
imagine his wife trying to efface from the 
boy's mind the memory of his father, 
very likely saying it was her duty, and 
perhaps almost deceiving herself with 
this half truth. Ah, he knew her better 
than she did herself 1 She had always 
been jealous of him. Her eyes had 
always been angry when the boy turned 
to his father as a comrade; she had never 
forgiven that. Yes, Tom and he had 
something in common, perhaps just the 



wish to enjoy life — at any price. He had 
paid his price ;he would have liked to 
keep his boy fron? buying at such a cost. 

Now they would allow him to do noth- 
ing. Irene had written to that effect, and 
so had her lawyers, though her style had 
more sting to it. Her money would be 
sufficient for the boy, and she claimed 
— and the Court upheld her — the entire 
responsibility of his bringing-up. 

"I cannot conceive that it would not 
be bad for any child whatever," she had 
written, "to live in personal contact with 
you, that it would not injure his pros- 
pects in the world to have a person of 
your character, your record, and your 
disgraced position in the world, as a. 
father." 

Not only Tom, but any child! Any 
of the little beasts in the theater that 
afternoon ; that ugly, freckled boy by the 
box, for example. To even the ugly, the 
poor, the vulgar, he was to be an outcast, 
a pariah, pitch — the touch of his would 
defile them. Very well, then, and con- 
found them all. The world was wide. If 
he was to go down, he would go down 
pleasantly. He would descend, as Alad- 
din on the stage, now clambering down 
from the cavern's mouth, into a region 
of glittering gems and gold, of banque 
tables, of women with fair faces and out- 
stretched arms, promising delight, and 
might heaven send him to perdition if 
ever a moment of human sympathy were 
allowed to spoil one precious half-hour 
of life! In this black mood sat Sidney 
Aldrich, and the grace of God was not in 
him. 

Then, half-way up a sparkling tree 
which, heavy with diamonds and precious 
stones, drooped gracefully into the en- 
chanted garden, he saw a tiny point of 
flame and a small thread of smoke trail- 
ing lazily away from it towards the audi- 
ence. Idly Aldrich followed it with his 
eye, curiosity only faint within him. Then 
he suddenly bent forward, even now half 
unconscious of what he was doing, like 
one pine in a forest, swayed by a puff of 
wind scurrying across the tree-tops. For 
so did the first premonition of their fate 
faintly ripple over the audience, a great 
sigh, a catch of the breath. The orchestra 
faltered, and, in the momentary silence, a 
woman across the house began to laugh 
hysterically. On the stage some one 
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rushed out, pulled at the tree, and 
brought it down, stamping on the blaze 
when it fell. In the wings, Aldrich saw 
four men struggling with a hose, and 
then they were shut out of sight by a rush 
of white ballet skirts, as the inhabitants 
of the enchanted cave fluttered towards 
that side of the stage. Standing up in 
his box he could see that when the blaz- 
ing tree fell the fire had caught above, 
and that a red snake was already climbing 
the cavern's side. Only then did he be- 
come conscious of the turmoil of the 
audience. They were all on their feet, 
the aisles were already full, and there 
was a clamor of high-pitched, excited 
voices. The orchestra had stopped, and 
Aldrich saw the bass drum player scutt- 
ling through a low door underneath the 
stage. Then from the wings to the foot- 
lights rushfed a strange figure, the low 
comedian, an Arab servant below the 
waist, an American in a dressing- jacket 
above, his wig stripped off, and his fore- 
head showing pale above his painted face. 
His voice rang out clear, but with the 
same musical crack in it that had been 
convulsing the audience a few minutes 
before. He pleaded, he insisted, he com- 
manded that the audience be calm. There 
was a slackening of the flow towards the 
doors for an instant, and here and there 
a few people sat down again. In the 
front row of the balcony to the left Aid- 
rich noticed a young woman with a pale 
face and blue eyes forcing two little girls 
back into their places, speaking with un- 
natural quietness of tone, though her 
hands were gripped frantically together 
in the effort to control herself. (She and 
the two children were the only ones in 
that section of the balcony who did es- 
cape.) Four more musicians slunk away, 
and then the comedian leaned over the 
footlights and addressed the leader in 
agonized tones: 

"For the love of heaven, play the 'Kil- 
kenny Rag-time Jubilee/ We've got to 
keep 'em quiet." 

The leader was out of his seat, but he 
gave a glance of appeal to the six men 
who were left, and they picked up their 
instruments. They did not start in' tune, 
but the quaver of violins rose resitating- 
ly in the uproar. 

"Whoop" yelled the low comedian, 
with a humorous crack in his voice, bang- 



ing on the ground as though he held a 
shillelagh. 

"The people of Kilkenny said that rag- 
time 

Was an Irish tune," 
he began. Aldrich saw a knot of men at 
the comer of the prosceniiun arch, heard 
oaths, and calls for the electrician. 
"They said it was too good to be in- 
vented 

By any colored coon." 

The music was hopelessly jangled ; two 
violinists had taken flight. The come- 
dian's last line had tailed off into a kind 
of wail. "God save us all," he said in a 
low voice, and rushed off to the left. Aid- 
rich saw a man give a furious pull at 
what he imagined was a switchboard. 
He tugged again and there was darkness 
— darkness except for the red glare with 
which the flames on the stage now light- 
ed up the theater. 

As the sparkling electric globes went 
out, showing at last the fatal progress of 
the flames in Aladdin's garden,' the 
sounds of the place seemed to transform 
themselves for one instant into the great 
roar of a beast, of a maddened animal 
starting to fight its way to safety. The 
first scream of rage subsided, and then 
the horror began — almost in silence at 
first, it seemed, by comparison with what 
had gone before. Only the shriek of a 
woman crushed, the cry of a child 
trampled underfoot pierced at times the 
dull, continuous roar of that grim battle. 

But the story of the day is not to be 
written here — its fights in tight-packed 
corridors and down staircases with the 
dead and dying; its heartbreaking batter- 
ings against exit-doors rusty and bolted; 
its thousand forgotten or never-to-be-dis- 
covered heroisms; its nameless and un- 
speakable cowardices; and the sweep of 
devastating flame sucked from the stage 
across the ceiling and so down to claim 
its burnt-offering. Memories of it that 
one would not wish to waken live in a 
hundred desolate homes, in the hearts of 
mothers left childless, and in the loneli- 
ness of orphans. This is the story, not 
of the great disaster, but of one human 
soul and of its passage through the flame. 

We must go back to Sidney Aldrich in 
his box I At the beginning he had felt 
singularly unperturbed. In the oddest 
way, even in this desperate crisis, the lit- 
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tie associations of ordinary life clung 
about him and gave him a feeling of se- 
curity. He could scarcely formulate it 
to himself, but he had a sense that the 
way out from so pleasant, exclusive, and 
expensive a place as a box would some- 
how be made easy for him. The hatred 
he had earlier felt for the close-packed 
hundreds in their seats, the bitter pride 
in his money and in the privileges it gave 
even an ex-convict over their more poorly 
furnished virtue flamed up again, and for 
one second — when it can truly be said 
that his soul touched bottom in the lowest 
pit — he almost rejoiced at the thought of 
frightened creatures panic-stricken while 
he stood calm. Composure, he told him- 
self, always saved one at times like this. 
A man alone, responsible only for him- 
self, not trying to quiet hysterical women 
or to lug along wriggling children, could 
go out in peace. 

Events had piled fast upon events; 
perhaps no one can ever know just how 
those terrible moments flew. But, 
though it seemed hours that AJdrich 
watched, fascinated, the beginnings of 
.disaster, it could only have been the 
shortest time before he seized his hat and 
turned to go, still in his strange shallow 
unconsciousness of danger to himself. It 
was the very moment that the lights went 
out, and then, as the great fear fastened 
upon the heart of the audience, he sud- 
denly found himself trembling and 
clutching at a chair for support. The 
spirit of the terror was claiming him, as 
it had already claimed the others out 
there, and he staggered in its grasp. Then 
out of the confusion he saw a dark figure 
of horror clamber over the edge of the 
boxtowards him. In awkward haste and 
fright he started away from it and then 
gave a nervous, over-wrought laugh that 
w;as half a sob as he recognized the 
freckled boy who, with his mother and 
brother, had sat below him in the pit. 

Hauling himself over into the box with 
frantic energy, the child, his face pale 
and pinched and his eyes eager and 
straining, turned and called out, "This 
way, mother. We can get out here. 
There ain't so many people. Come, 
come !" 

The fat woman in black had already 
started towards the aisle. She faced Aid- 
rich, her face red and puffy and her 



shabby bonnet awry — she had stopped to 
put that on. Evidently she had not missed 
the boy behind her till he called, and now 
her eyes were frightened and her voice 
shrill. 

"Come back, Tom !" she cried. "Come 
back to mother! Mother can't go that 



way 



f" 



'*Yes, yes!" screamed the child by 
Aldrich's side, and "No, no!" urged his 
brother, urging her towards the aisle. 

"Shall I help you over?" called out 
Aldrich, with a vision even then of the 
grotesqueness of such an attempt. 

"No, no ; I can't," was the agitated re- 
ply "Come, Tom." 

The child had by this time slid past 
Aldrich and stpod by the door of the box. 
He shook his head in frightened ob- 
stinacy. Aldrich glanced at the stage 
and saw tiny tongues of fire stretching 
hungrily out from almost all of the gar- 
den trees towards their quarry. He 
stepped to the edge of the box with quick 
decision. 

"You must hurry, madam; this boy 
can come with me. You'll have enough 
to do with the other." 

The mother quivered with agitation 
and fastened her little reddish eyes, now 
wet with tears, first upon the child and 
afterwards in one long, searching look 
upon Aldrich. Then she, too, decided 
quickly. 

"All right, sir. Oh, sir, do save him !" 

Aldrich went towards the door, but 
here stood the child, stamping his foot 
and crying with rage. 

"No, no!" he yelled. "Mother, come 
this way." 

"Mother will meet Tom outside," she 
called back to him, 

"Cross your heart!" 

"Yes, mother'U meet her boy outside. 
Mother promises Tom." 

She started bravely forward, the shab- 
by bonnet hanging over one year, a dirty 
urchin's hand clasped tight in hers, to 
fight with death in the red glow of the 
flames. 

Aldrich took one look at her and then 
started, a child's hand in his as well. The 
boy stopped crying — he had his mother's 
promise. 

For almost a third of its length the 
side aisle was clear. No need of action 
stirred Aldrich for the moment, and his 
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eyes scarcely say what was before him. 
There was in them, instead, the faint 
dawning of a new vision of the crowd 
around him. It was not a mere love of 
life alone that was moving them, it was 
a longing to clasp the hands of friends 
again, not to forsake some poor fireside, 
to come home to some waiting child. And 
that was the real thing in life, to keep 
the j^romise that one made to Tom — oh, 
whay had it to be the same name ? 

Ahead he saw a wedged-in, screaming 
crowd; he caught the child up, and two 
small arms clutched him around the neck 
for safety. 

"Where's mother and Eddie? Can't 
see mother," complained the little voice 
in his ear. 

"Don't worry, old man," said Aldrich, 
holding him closer. "Don't worry. 
Mother promised Tom." 

E^irlier there had been a rush in the 
side aisle- to an exit door there, but the 
iron-bound barrier had withstood assault. 
No one was left by it now but a small 
man with a worn face and a scraggy 
beard, who was trying to drag a fainting 
woman up the incline of the aisle. The 
middle aisles were jammed, and ahead 
there was a kind of human torrent com- 
ing down a staircase. Once or twice a 
woman fell over the railing upon the 
heads of the crowd below. A young boy 
and girl went racing across the seats from 
the side aisle hoping thus to come nearer 
the central exit. They were hurled vio- 
lently back as they attempted to go over 
the barrier at the last row. Aldrich saw 
the sharp top of a seat catch the girl in 
the small of the back. She lay there 
afterwards, a limp figure. Turning he 
could see the flames, now escaping from 
the proscenium arch and flying up toward 
the ceiling. The heat was already that 
of a furnace. A clear place to die in was 
what had been given him, that was some- 
thing. Clean flames would consume him, 
he would not end his life beating his way 
through a helpless crowd of women. If 
that were the only way, he could at least 
die like a gentleman. But then he felt 
again the clasp of little arms around his 
neck. He was not alone ; he was denied 
even that last desperate courage of resig- 
nation. He must make the fight, even 
though he knew it hopeless. 

A fresh rush across the seats now took 



place, and Aldrich, finding his aisle half 
cleared, made his way to the wall at the 
back and stood underneath the staircase. 
The heat was maddening, and ahead were 
all imaginable and unimaginable horrors. 
Suddenly he realized that at his left was 
an open door and a , staircase leading 
down into the cellar. Just inside lay a 
man apparently with a broken leg, and 
from below he heard a woman crying. 
The crowd fighting its way out had 
passed by. It might be a mere trap, it 
might be a hiding place from which they 
could crawl out when all was ended. 
With one glance back Aldrich plunged 
down. There was a small smoking-room 
to the left and to the right a vaulted pas- 
sage from out which smoke was lazily 
drifting. Putting the boy down Aldrich 
rushed up again. Just outside was the 
little man dragging the fainting woman; 
Aldrich siezed her and bore her below, 
the man following querulously. Again 
he rushed up and closed the door against 
the awful heat outside. 

In the smoking-room a tiny lamp for 
lighting cigars still burned dimly, and 
here Aldrich established his little group 
of refugees. There was one strange ad- 
dition, a terrified girl in a white ballet- 
skirt, who came to them out of the smok- 
ing corridor. She had wandered into the 
wrong passage as she was searching in 
the confusion for the stage door. The 
smoke poured thickly out of the passage 
now, and Aldrich thought he could see 
the flickering of fire through it. They 
closed the smoking-room door. Some one 
knocked over the little lamp, and then 
they sat in darkness. Aldrich with Tom's 
arms again around his neck. They wait- 
ed, waited perhaps for death, not know- 
ing when nor how it might come. No 
one of them was ever able to tell how 
long they were there nor of the agony 
and suspense of that wait in silence, while 
above the unknown was happening. 

Ultimately Aldrich ventured out 
There was light from the door at the top 
of the staircase, which was ablaze, but 
there was less smoke and heat. They 
could come forth, for in a few minutes 
the fire had licked up the theater and 
died, leaving the charnel house to cool 
as night came on. Aldrich, carrying Tom, 
staggered across the awful field of battle. 
The firemen were in the entrance, some 
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reporters and policemen, and an old man 
, who was crying and insisting on going 
back to find his overshoes. 

"Is that your boy?" asked the police 
officer. 

"Yes," answered Aldrich. "Oh, I 
mean no." And they asked Tom his 
name and where he lived. There would 
be nobody there, he said, except his 
brother and Eddie. Papa was dead. He 
thought he had no relatives. He did not 
want to go home. Mother would meet 
him outside. 

They got some ill-cooked beef and 
some coffee in a restaurant near. by, and 
then drove through most of that long, 
cold night in a rickety, musty-smelling 
cab. First to Tom's house, to find the 
little flat dark. Then f rorti one morgue 
to another, part of the great pilgrimage 
in search of the dead which went on for 
tnany days and nights of that week of 
sorrow. About 3 o'clock in the morning 
they found her. She had died half-way 
up the aisle, her bonnet ^till on — and per- 
haps awry — and Eddie's hand still tight 
in hers. Tom cried a little, because he 
was tired, and it was late, and he did not 
understand. Then he went to sleep as 



they drove to the hotel. He was put to 
bed, but Aldrich lit a pipe, and wrapped 
in a dressing gown, stared from his win- 
dow into the night, watching it grow gray 
in the east across a waste of ice and toss- 
ing waves. But the world he looked on 
seemed a different world. For in that 
desolation, that black horror which was 
bowing the city's head low in ashes of 
despair, he caught a gleam from the sil- 
ver lining of the cloud. Something had 
gone from him and something had come, 
a responsibility he could accept. If only 
the authorities — and he thoUght of this 
humbly — ^would entrust an orphan to an 
ex-convict. There was the money, he 
thought, and smiled; they must see that 
with that he could give the boy great ad- 
vantages. And this Tom was only an 
ugly, freckled little boy of the common- 
est origin — not like the other, who, too, 
had believed a promise that would never 
be fulfilled. The longing and the mem- 
ories gripped his heart as they had some- 
times in the long, dark prison nights. On 
the edge of his bed he bowed his head 
and choked with one great racking sob. 
Then he lifted it and caught again the 
gleam from out the lining of the cloud. 



^ 



"WhAt Pat Thonicht. 

Pat had got hurt — not mucb more than a 
scratch, it is true, but his employer had 
visions of being compelled to keep him for 
life, and had adopted the wise course of 
sending him at once to the hospital. After 
the house surgeon had examined him tare- 
fully, he said to the nurse: 

"As subcutaneous abrasion is not observ- 
able, I do not think there is any reason to 
apprehend tegumental cicatrization of the 
wound." 

Then, turning to the patient, he asked, 
-quizzically: 

"What do you think, Pat?" 

"Sure, sir," said Pat, "you're a wonderful 
thought-reader, doctor. You took the very 
words out of my mouth. That's just what 
I was going to say!" 



Foollns the Doctor. 

An old Scotchman, not feeling very well, 
called upon a well-known doctor, who gave 
him instructions as to diet and exercise and 
rest. Among other v things he advised the 
patient to abstain from all forms of spirits. 



"Do as I say," he added cheerfully, "and 
you'll soon feel better." 

The Scotchman rose silently and was 
about to withdraw when the doctor de- 
tained him to mention the all-important 
topic of the fee. "My advice will cost you 
two dollars," he said. 

"Aw, mebbe," said the old Scotchman, 
"but I'm nae gaun to tek yer advice." 



Reflectlona. 

Never write what you dare not sign. — 
Scotch Proverb. 

That is the best government in which an 
injury to one is the concern of all. — Solon. 

To hope and not be impatient is really to 
believe. — George Meredith. 

No two persons are ever more confiden- 
tial and cordial than when they are cen- 
suring a third. 



"Well," said Kwoter, "you know, "faint 
heart ne'er won fair lady.' " 

"Nonsense!" replied Miss Bright. "If the 
lady's heart isn't faint and she's willing to 
help him a little he can win every time." 
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The HiKh Coat of IJvIbk Will Go Still 
Hlffhcr. 

Professor Carleton R. Ball, in charge 
of cereal investigation of the Department 
of Agriculture, emphatically declares that 
the high cost of living is going to be still 
higher in future. Professor Ball bases 
his statement on an analytical review of 
the farm census recently issued compared 
with the census of 10 years ago. While 
the tariff undoubtedly has a certain influ- 
ence on the high cost of living and the 
cost of a higher living must also be con- 
sidered, nevertheless the most influential 
factors among all that affect prices is that 
of supply and demand. 

The census shows that the increase in 
acreage of improved farm lands in the 
United States was only 15 per cent dur- 
ing the past 10 years. The increase in 
population during the same period was 
about 21 per cent, or about 50 per cent 
greater than the increase in farm acreage. 

The 21 per cent increase of population, 
however, did not benefit the farm to that 
extent in spite of the back-to-the-farm 
movement. Instead we find according to 
the census that the farm population in- 



creased less than 8 per cent while the 
cities benefited to the extent of more than 
35 per cent. Furthermore the increase in 
crops due to the improvements in farm 
machinery counteracted the loss in pro- 
ductivity of soil so that the products — not 
the value — is practically the same as it 
was ten years ago — only about 10 per 
cent greater. 

A few other statements of fact are il- 
luminating. 

The value of the crops in 1899 was 
about '$2,700,000,000.00; in 1909 the 
crops were valued at $5,000,000,000.00, 
or about 84 per cent in value as compared 
with a 10 per cent increase in actual pro- 
duction. During this period of ten years, 
farms increased 118 per cent in value. 

Ten years ago, the United States ex- 
ported breadstuffs to the value of about 
$270,000,000.00; in 1910 the value of 
breadstuffs exported fell to $133,000,- 
OOO.UO. Taking into consideration the 
difference in cost of breadstuffs we find 
that the quantity exported in 1910 was 
only about one-quarter of what was ex- 
ported in YM)K\. Within ^\t years from 
today, we will stop sending our farm 
products to other countries and possibly 
before that time arrives, we will import 
grain, cattle and other necessaries of life 
for our own people. 

We find, therefore, a relatively smaller 
increase in food production as compared 
to a greater increase in population; an 
insufticient relative increase in the num- 
ber of farms and farmers to supply a 
rapidly increasing number of urban pop- 
ulation ; an alarming decrease in our ex- 
port business in breadstuffs with a corre- 
sponding increase in cost of foods. — And 
we find nothing at present to reassure us 
that foods will not continue to advance in 
price during the next decade. 

The government is advocating ideas to 
make farm life more attractive; it is also 
teaching the school boy in large cities the 
value of gardening. Both are wise and 
useful measures. Wages, however, must 
be increased to meet the growing de- 
mands of labor, and a more scientific un- 
derstanding of foods and their value for 
consumption must be imderstood. Such 
knowledge as is found in a leading article 
in this issue of The Gateway should be 
a means to that end. We recommend it 
to our readers. 
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by JOHN A. BEAD 



An anarchist draws a revolver on a 
king or president as titular representa- 
tive of law and order. A revolutionist 
throws a bomb under the Czar's carriage. 
The Czar's agents shut up a young wo- 
man in a cell and torture her till they ob- 
tain confessions, true or false. Both 
sides appeal to moral principles. On the 
one side, liberty, justice, even human 
brotherhood — ^with a brother or two elim- 
inated — are to be ushered in by a neces- 
sary act of preliminary violence. On the 
other, order, authority and religion are 
to be maintained by hanging students, 
flogging peasants, or torturing a school- 
girl. The worst things of all are done in 
the name of good causes. The world is 
shocked by the Terrorists, while it takes 
Abdul Hamid, Leopold, and the Czar in 
a different spirit. It regards those in 
authority as licensed to kill. The very 
fact that their bloodshed is on the whole- 
sale scale seems to paralyze the imagina- 
tion. One realizes the horror of an in- 
dividual murder. It has all the elements 
of a drama. The personal touches are 
well worked up by skilled reporters. 
When we learn that 3,000 Armenians 
have perished in a massacre it is a piece 
of statistical information — a part of the 
necessary machinery of the Turkish em- 
pire — something that conscientious clerks 
compile in Blue-books and put away in 
pigeon holes. Try to realize the guilt and 
misery that the figures cover, and the 
imagination falls back baffled. There is 
no murderer to concentrate wrath upon. 

As a preliminary to a discussion of the 
ethics of violence we should like to see 
the scales held evenly between the Revo- 
lution and the party of Order. Taking 
history through, it may safely be said 
that, where Liberty has slain its thou- 
sands. Order has slain its tens of thou- 
sands. There is just this to be said in 
favor of the violence of Order, however, 
as against the violence of Liberty, that it 
does not necessarily stultify itself except 
when it is associated with religion. Or- 



der, it must reluctantly be admitted, can 
be established by an unsparing use of 
cruelty. Coercion does not always goad 
men to rebellion. It may take the man- 
hood out of them, and for this the tyrant 
may care little enough.' It is otherwise 
with the violence of religion and of lib- 
erty. The devotees of the guillotine held 
that the end justified the means, and that 
the tree of liberty could only grow if 
watered with the blood of aristocrats. 
They landed themselves in the hands of 
the. young artillery officer from Toulon, 
and they stamped on the minds of half 
Europe an association between liberty 
and bloodshed which a century has not 
expunged. The humanitarian has a noble 
end in view, but he destroys it in the 
means he uses to achieve it. The despot 
has an ignoble end, and his means are in 
keeping therewith. 

But what, it may be asked, is the 
humanitarian to do? Is he to content 
himself with a silent protest? In a land 
of free speech he may make himself 
heard, but even here do people listen to 
words unenforced by deeds? And sup- 
pose there is no free speech, no law to 
appeal to, no fair trial? Is rebellion 
never justified? And if rebellion on the 
large scale, why not the execution of a 
criminal ? It is difficult to deny that there 
are, or may be, cases in which violence 
has the immediate justification of suc- 
cess. But in the first place the distinc- 
tion drawn in the popular mind between 
concerted rebellion and individual assas- 
sination has its ground in reason. The 
rebel leader must appeal to the people. 
He is not accuser, judge and executioner 
all in one. Assassination is a game which 
two can play at, and not two only, but as 
many as there are who choose to risk 
their lives. The death of Plehve, just in 
itself as ever a death sentence was, leads 
by the rapidly moving logic of facts to 
the formation of the Black Hundreds. 
Violence provokes violence, and inclines 
the Middle Party, who always hold the 
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scales, to the side of Order. The Budd- 
hist maxim is true of history; r » i.. 
For never in this world does hatred cease 

by hatred; 
Hatred ceases by love; this is always its 

nature. 

This, says the practical man, is all very 
well for a copybook heading. It would 
make the text o^ an eloquent discourse in 
a fashionable pulpit. But look at the 
hard facts. The world is made of sterner 
stuff. Well, let us look at the hard facts, 
remembering only that our question is 
not what cause will gain the outward vic- 
tory, but what forces will move the world 
in the direction of certain definite ideals, 
in the name of which violence is justi- 
fied, ideals of freedom and social justice. 
From this point of view it may fairly 
be asked whether any body of men has 
made so deep an impression on the mod- 
em world in proportion to its numbers 
as the Society of Friends. Whether we 
look at the reform of the criminal law, at 
the cause of peace, the abolition of slav- 
ery, or in our own time the removal of 
industrial oppression, we find Quakers 
taking a leading part and impressing the 
world by self-restraint, by calm assertion 
of principle, and by quiet persistence in 
maintaining it. Violence is puzzled in 
dealing with such men. Non-resistance 
when manifestly the result not of cowar- 
dice but self-control is the most baffling 
of all weapons, and the most persuasive 
of all arguments. The ancient Stoic, con- 
fronted by an irresistible despotism, took 
in essentials the same line. "You can take 
from me," he said, "everything but my 
will," and Stoicism had not to wait long 
before it found itself upon the throne, 
and its maxims permeating the Roman 
jurisprudence. Revolutionists are too 
apt to forget that kings, nobles, and bur- 
eaucrats themselves are human, and have 
minds finally accessible to ideas. They 
forget that a challenge provokes them 
and makes them fear to concede to reason 
what they might be suspected of yielding 
to terror. In the tangle of motives^ which 
have produced democratic reform in 
Europe, who shall say what emotions 
have predominated? There has always 
been enough show of force to give the 
cynic pretext for maintaining that each 



concession has been due to fear. Yet 
.whenweiook at the ease with which 
armed rising^ are almost invariably sup- 
pressed by organized power, we may 
. infer with safety that no governing class 
has abdicated its power until it was 
honeycombed by a moral doubt of its au- 
thority — a doubt which swept its more 
enlightened members over into the camp- 
of the attack, and paralyzed and dis* 
tracted the resolution of all but a very 
few of those who remained. 

The partisans of violence are apt to 
confuse two very different things. Men 
are not impressed by words. They afe 
influenced when they see evidence of 
strong and genuine feeling. Outbreaks 
that give proof of such feeling pent up 
in great masses owe nine-tenths of their 
psychological effect to this cause. But 
it does not follow that fear is the motive 
to which they appeal, nor therefore that 
an act of horror is the only method of 
impressing the dull minds of the com- 
fortable. "The woman conquers the 
jnan," said Lao Tsze, "by continual 
quietness." The woman of the present 
day adopts a different method. She 
maintains that her quietness had been 
misunderstood, ai:d it is true that if she 
wants her rights she must make men 
understand that she feels and feels in- 
tensely. But when in order to do this 
she appeals to physical force, she resorts 
to the principle on which man justifies 
the reservation of political power for the 
stronger sex. Accepting her logic he 
will destroy her conclusion. It is the 
same with the weaker nation and the op- 
pressed class. By persistence they con- 
vince the skeptical of the reality of their 
grievances. By violence they enable the 
stronger to assert the necessity of main- 
taining order. Force in the hands of the 
Gal 10— Gateway JIM 

minority is a double-edged weapon, and 
nine times out of ten it cuts the hands 
.by which it is wielded. It may succeed, 
but at best it breeds mischief on the way. 
The passive method is infinitely more dif- 
ficult for man, and its triumph is neces- 
sarily doubtful. But the good that it 
does is not dependent on success. It is 
inherent in the nature of the thing, puiie 
and unmixed. 
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liclipm— Its Piysiography 

WHAT LIES BETWEEN DETROIT AND CHICAGO. 

bv ALFRED C. LANE 

Former Stat«i Geologist of Michigan; Professor 
cf iicologj in Tufls College, Massachusetts. 

Copyright by Alfred C. Lane 

Detroit to Milwaukee. From this point on, we pass through a 
We may also go across the State by series of moraines which might be con- 
way of Grand Rapids, and from Grand sidered in a certain way as the beaches of 
Rapids there are various routes to Chi- the ancient ice-sheet which extended 
cago and Milwaukee. Leaving Detroit, from Labrador. This ran into Michigan 
we pass for a while over the same flat in three great arms, one down Lake 
plain, the slope of which is only five or Michigan, one down Sagina w Ba y, an- 



A small portion of typography in Oakland County. 

ten feet to a mile and invisible to the eye. other extending down Erie and Huron 

Down the slope the streams flow almost basin toward Fort Wayne. Between 

directly with but few laterals. At Ply- these there are reiterant points or spits 

mouth, we approach the higher shore where the former irregular surface was. 

lines and close to the station there are high, and thus was earliest uncovered by 

low cuts through the gravel beaches. the ice. By the time we get^to Island 
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Lake and Brighton, we are in the lines of 
the drainage from the ice-sheet belonging 
to the drainage of the Upper Huron val- 
ley, which is older than that of the Lower 
Huron, and once drained south-eastward. 
By the time we get to Howell, we are 
fairly in the part of the basin covered by 
the ice extending down Saginaw valley. 
Leaving Howell, we may catch a 
glimpse of the sanitarium for consump- 
tives to the south of the track at an ele- 
vation of 1,084 feet on a huge pile of 
gravel known as "The Cane." From 
this point the country becomes less roll- 
ing. The plain here was underneath the 
ice somewhat as the Detroit plain was 



the population of the northern part of 
the State was comparatively insignificant, 
and it is nearly half way between the 
Lakes, east and west, close to the merid- 
ional line of the old land office, which is 
marked by the small station of meridian. 
Various railroads come from here and 
Cedar and Grand Rivers here meet. 
Upon the Grand River there are two 
dams, furnishing quite a little water 
power. The meeting of the two streams 
probably determined the exact point of 
growth of the city, while its general cen- 
tral position determined its location as 
capital. About fourteen miles farther on 
we come to Grand Ledge, a picturesque 



Illustration of Morainal Lake. Typical of countrv alon^ 
Pere Marquette Railroad from Detroit to Grand Rapids. 



underneath the water. It is diversified 
here and there with sharp ridges of 
gravel which seem to have been formed 
in channels cut in the ice by the streams 
working along under it. Here the gravel 
was piled up in narrow ridges, which 
were left when the rest of the ice melted 
away. They are known as "Hog's 
Backs" or "Indian ridges." They gener- 
ally furnish first-class road or railroad 
ballast, and so are often carted away. 
Some may be noticed near Howell and 
Webberville, and very often from Mt. 
Hope cemetery near Lansing. 

Lansing is the capital of the State. It 
was located here at an early date, when 



spot, well worth a moment's study. Here 
the river cuts a gorge in the sandstone 
and coal marshes which overhang the 
river in picturesque cliffs. Underneath 
them can often be found stalactites of 
calcite and calcareous tufa due to the 
evaporation of the hard water oozing 
through the cliffs. There have been coal 
mines here for many years, (although we 
think, perhaps, of there being earlier ex- 
plorations of this kind at Lansing and 
Williamston) and a large quarry for 
shale, used in manufacturing sewer pipe, 
gives here and there a fine exposure. We 
can see the ancient coal bed represented 
by the peat bog and the black clays. In 
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these one may sometimes find fern im- are cracks producing a pattern something 

pressions and impressions of small fine like a turtle's back, at times known as 

shelled forms. The river is here broken "septaria." These septaria are filled with 

by a number of small islands known as - other minerals, such as zinc blende, py- 
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*'Seven Islands," which are quite a sum- rite, calcite and kaolin. 

mer resort In the clays there are occa- ^ ^ z? aV7 

sional large nodules of carbonate iron, ^^^^^ Kaptas. 

kidney iron ore. In the center of these Grand Rapids is in many points a very 
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interesting city. Like many other large 
towns it is situated on a river at the head 
of navigation. As often happens, the 
head of navigation is also the site of a 
water power. Navigation, to be sure, 
does not amount to much at present, but 
it did in the early days, and it may very 
probably again when the projects for 
large water ways are completed, for a 
deep water way canal could be con- 
structed following the old glacial outwash 
channel precisely as the Chicago canal 
has followed it. This would extend from 
Grand Rapids up the Grand River to its 



far from the end of the street-car lines, 
at Grandville, southwest. 

As interesting in some respects are the 
mines of the Eagle Plaster Mills, which 
lie iv)rth of the Grand Rapids valley 
about an equal distance from the center 
of the town. These are entered on a 
gentle incline under the bluffs which 
bound the valley. It is an interesting co- 
incidence that the abundance of plaster 
of Paris at Grand Rapids, which reminds 
one by its name of the capital of France, 
is paralleled in other ways. In Paris, the 
abandoned plaster mines are uied to 



A Wind Gullj in the sand dUne on Lake Michigan Shores. 



junction with the Maple and then from 
the Maple over to Saginaw. 

One industry was very early estab- 
lished at Grand Rapids due to another of 
its natural resources. That is the manu- 
facture of gypsum. Before the forma- 
tion of the coal, the center of Michigan 
was occupied by a cut-off sea like the 
Caspian, and large beds of gypsum were 
deposited which extend from Grand 
Rapids to Alabaster north of Saginaw 
Bay. These were first opened near 
Grand Rapids and the plaster business is 
still one of the great industries of the 
town. There is a vertical shaft close to 
the principal bridge, and large pits where 
it can be well examined will be found not 



grow mushrooms. This is also true at 
Grand Rapids. It would be an interest- 
ing thing to make a list of the points in 
which these cities are alike. Paris is 
famous for its artistic furniture. So is 
Grand Rapids, and it was quite a joke 
upon a certain wealthy lady of Michigan, 
when she brought home an elegant suite 
of furniture from Paris and found the 
*'G. R. M." trade-mark on the bottom. 

Grand Rapids is, indeed, the furniture 
center of the United States. Many 
tilings can be sold by samples carried 
from point to point by the traveling sales- 
men. Furniture cannot. It must be sold 
by catalogue, or the buyer can more 
economically visit some central point 
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where these samples are assembled. The 
result is that twice a year there is a great 
assembly of buyers and sellers of furni- 
ture at Grand Rapids, and there are huge 
buildings where one can see literally 
acres of tables and lounges. 

Originally, no doubt, the location of 
these markets was determined by the fact 
that Michigan had forest products — the 
raw material for furniture — in unequaled 
variety and abundance. This is no longer 
the case. The furniture of Grand Rapids 
comes from all over the United States 
(much of it from the south), but the 
money made in despoiling Michigan for- 
ests has largely been invested elsewhere, 
and it is still largely controlled by Michi- 
gan capital. In order, however, to main- 
tain its eminence in furniture manufac- 
ture, Grand Rapids must have taken 
advantage of its early start and experi- 
ence to make the best possible furniture. 
This is, indeed, what has happened and 
the grades of furniture now made in 
Grand Rapids are distinctly of artistic 
quality. The value of them consists more 
largely in the labor put upon them than 
in the raw material, which has to be 
brought to Grand Rapids from a distance. 

Of course, there are many special lines 
of manufacture. For instance. Grand 
Rapids carpet sweepers, which are pro- 
tected by a patent and so are definitely 
localized, can truthfully be said to "sweep 
the world." Much of the furniture is 
not sold on sample at this great mart, but 
by catalogue, and the art of illustrating 



furniture by photograph in color has at- 
tained wonderful perfection. Thus we 
have springing up a great illustrating in- 
dustry, as subsidiary in the first instance 
but now independent. 

These and other industries are all 
favored by the fact that Grand Rapids 
lies in a region favored by nature with 
large truck farms all around, peopled by 
a sturdy race of Hollanders who know 
how to farm thoroughly, and farming 
under glass is a great industry. 
Leaving Grand Rapids, 

As we leave Grand Rapids there are 
many ways to Milwaukee and Chicago, 
but by any road we soon pass off the 
limestone and gypsum lands and enter 
an area where the underlying rock is 
sandstone — Marshall sandstone. This is 
much poorer in mineral matter. The 
lakes have strewn sand and the rivers 
have brought sand down so that the soil 
is in many places quite light, in other 
places, however, we find lake clays. As 
we approach the Lake shore, whether it 
be by Ottawa Beadi, Whitehall or Mus- 
kegon, we find the rivers emptying into 
lakes which are the flooded lower parts 
of their own valleys. These lakes are cut 
off from the Great Lake by barriers of 
sand which has been transported along 
the shore. The prevailing west winds 
have an interesting effect in piling this 
sand back and in many places the dunes 
may be seen advancing upon the fertile 
land. Many of them were, however, old 
dunes as we have said before. 



(To be continued.) 




Kjiblt. 

"It is curious how habits fix themselves 
upon us," said Silas Hayrick's nephew, who 
was studying for the ministry. 

"Yep, I know it," replied Silas. "You 
take Lizzie's husband, for instance. Sence 
they've moved up to the city where they 
have all these latest conveniences he takes 
a bath regular every week, whether he 
needs it or not." 
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by WILLIAM NEWTON NICHOLS 



Mensius* Views on Republican China. 

"Good morning, Mr. Mensius, as the 
representative of the Modern Press, I 
have called to get your views and reviews 
on the changing of the Throne of Heaven 
into a Republic ?" 

Heedless of his visitor's query the Sage 
kept at his task of picking out, here and 
there, from the cases that lined the walls, 
the ideoform characters he wished, then, 
setting them in the composing frame, 
studied their meaning for a moment to 
see if he had correctly expressed his idea, 
and turned towards the intruder, "If you 
had studied the Glassies, that I arranged 
as a test for a scholar's worth as an offi- 
cial, you would be able to quote at once 
the appropriate saying, and by it would 
be able to judge, without disturbing my 
meditations, whether the first head of the 
Republic was prepared to become such a 
Great One as should be able to succeed 
in the task he set for himself. 

Two thousand two hundred and sev-' 
enty-four years ago I spake what has 
now come to pass, 

"When Heaven is about to, confer a 
great office on any man, it first exercises 
his mind with suflFering, and his sinews 
and bones with toil. It exposes his body 
to hunger, subjects him to extreme pov- 
erty, and confounds his undertakings. 
In all these ways it stimulates his mind, 
strengthens his nature, and supplies his 
incompetencies." 

By these tests has Sun Yat Sen been 
tried and not found wanting; and to one 
greater one has he also risen, one which 
I had not conceived; but whose lesson he 
had learned in the Land of Washington ; 
— ^that for the sake of his Cause he 
should be willing to renounce for him- 
self all the glory and honor, and be con- 
thus might his Country gain ! Truly we 
tent to be but as his fellows, — if only 



who endured toils of Eld thought to reap 
their wage ere we died, and to be wor- 
shipped for them by our descendants;* but 
this man has given up reward here and 
hereafter for the sale of the Nation 1 
Men say the People of Han know not 
what the words Nation and Country 
mean, — ^but by the Shades of the Ances- 
tors of Sun Yan Sen they lie! — else he 
had found no root in his being whence 
the flower of his patriotism might 
spring!!" 

II 

SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS 

ON THE CAUSE OF MARITAL UNREST. 

"My views on the cause of Marital 
Unrest? Well, I don't know which ap- 
peals to rpe most, — your nerve, — or your 
ignorance! The editor of the Journal 
you represent must be either bug-house 
or a bachelor, if he doesn't know the an- 
swer without sending you to annoy me 
trying to find out ! WOMAN, of course ! 
If your education had not been 
neglected you would be conversant with 
the pearls of wisdom I set to metre some 
two thousand five hundred and sixty-two 
years ago, and would know 
"Since a whole day of happiness no man 
Spent with a wife since the World began," 
"Marriage makes of Man a Simpleton, — since 

he 
Sees not — what all his neighbors gladly see — 
That strange delusion which would make his 

bride 
So perfect, — so imperfect all beside." 
"Loud in her praises, he can never see 
That as his neighbors, so his fate must be!" 
and that, instead of looking forward 
after marriage to a life of peace and hap- 
piness, he would know he had taken upon 
him 

"A thralldom, and a bondage, and a yoke, 
Which Jove hath made, and never can be 

broke," 
though in your day I hear the courts try 
to help some mortals do it sooner, — 
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"Till Pluto free him from a weary life, 
Perchance while fighting for a worthless 

wife!" 
Added to all these reasons for unrest, 
which we ancients had in the double 
yoke, you modems have "bum'' cooking, 
predigested foods, wifely dressing in 
"shapely" hobble-skirts and parading the 
avenue of a windy day, — and Suffragette 
campaigns, — and if there wasn't unrest 
on Earth Jove would hump off his throne 
and let June run Olympus while he took 
a snooze in a quiet rathskellar !" 



ENNIUS 

OF 

ROME. 

169 B. c.) 



"What gets my "goat," as I peruse your 
journals of supposed "civilization" in 
this dawn of the 20th century since the 
Coming of the Light, is to see the old 
frauds, of the days of Darkness and Bar^ 
barianism, as ramj>ant as ever ; and to see 
that, for a few sestertii, the said journals, 
that prate so strongly against Graft, print 
their advertisements in their "Personal" 
columns, where they know the sorrowing 
eyes that search the column in hope of 
news of a lost one, will see the "ad" of 
the Seeress who makes a specialty of 
"Restoring Lost Relatives, etc." 

Bah! In our day it was bad enough, 
with the Consuls keeping up the mum- 
mery of consulting the Augurs, — but 
even they had the decency to wink while 
they did it, — and didn't let anyone pin 
"ads" of some local fakir on their togas 
for the public to read ! 

We, at least, made them keep them- 
selves under cover, and, a little later than 
my time, the Emperors made them hunt 
their holes for fair; but now, for fear 
some silly fool might not be able to find 
a quack for himself — or herself — that 
would cheat the last coin away under pre- 
tense of giving aid, you help spread the 
net twice a day, and reap a few coppers 
for it ! 

Half the take-in would be small pay 
for the sliare of the Curse that should be 
yours ! 

Did I not warn you long ago ? 
"I value not a rush your Marsian Augurs, 
Your village Seers, your market Fortune- 
Tellers. 



Egyptian Sorcerers, Dream Interpreters," 
and tell you plainly what they were, 
"No Prophets they, by knowledge or by skill. 
But Superstitious Quacks, Shameless Impos- 

ters. 
Lazy, or Crazy, Slaves of Indigence," 
and how they cozened you of your coin, 
"Who tell fine stories for their proper Lucre;" 
and with what ignorant presumption they 
"Teach others the highway and cannot find 
A by-way for themselves;" 
and with what affrontery they 

"promise us riches. 
And beg of us a drachma;" 
and, if you want to excite their bile, tell 
them you will 

"let them give 
Their riches first, then take their drachma 

out!" 



IBU ALRUMI. 
HIS RIDDLE— AND OMAR. 

"An interview from me, — well, young 
man, they say all life's a riddle. So I'll 
give you one: Americans are supposed 
to be the best "guessers in the world, 
but we Saracens had it over you in the 
making of riddles. 

"The loftiest cedars I can eat, 
Yet neither paunch nor mouth have I ; 

I storm whene'er you give me meat; 
Whene'er you give me drink I die !" 

I sprung this on Omar, but he was 
busy tinkering up the Calendar, and only 
replied : 

"Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 
Were't not a Shame — were't not a Shame for 

him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide?" 
which sounds as if he had 

"Filled the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 

His Winter-garment of Repentance flung!" 

OMAR KHAYYAM 
TAKES A CRITIC TO TASK 



"So that would-be wit of an Ibu Al- 
rumi thought I had been boozing did he, 
just because I imparted a bit of real 
thought to him ? Well 
"Indeed, the Idols I have loved so long 
Have done my credit in this World much 

wrong," 
but Fd rather 

"Drown my glory in a shallow Cup," 
and 

"Sell my Reputation for a Song," 
than live the dry-as-dust lives some of 
these goody-goodies do! 
"And much as Wine has played the Infidel 
And robbed me of my Robe of Honor, — ^well, 
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I wonder often what the Vinters buy 
One-half so precious as the stuff they sell !" 
These High-Brows all rail at me because 
I am contented with common things, and 
the common lot of man, — ^because Fd 
rather sit in a shady shop and make my 
tents, with the Crowd going and coming 
and customers coming in to chaffer, or 
friends dropping in to chat, to wearing 
a starched turban and kotowing at the 
Sultan's court. And they hold it a scandal 
that when I feel like having a little fresh 
air I don't lounge around the fountains 
spouting in the Palace court — and listen 
to the spouting of the Ulemans, but take 
my "Book of verses" and "Underneath 
the Bough," with "a loaf of Bread, a Jug 
of Wine,— and Thou," find "Wilderness 
a Paradise enow!" — for the Now any- 
how! 

"The Worldly Hopes men set their 
hearts upon," — why I've seen my old 
chum's head upon the spike over Mah- 
moud's gate! What if he was Grand 
Vizier for a while ? — can he now 
"With me along the strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown!" 
"Ah, make the most of what we yet may 

spend," 
"Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come;" 
"Perplext no more with Human or Divine. 
To-morrow's tangle to the Winds resign !" 
"And fear not lest Existence, closing your 
Account and mine, should know the like no 

more, 
The Eternal Saki from the Bowl has pour'd 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour." 



"When. I sent you my melons, you cried with 
scorn, 
They ought to be heavy, and wrinkled, and 
yellow !* 
When I offered myself, whom these graces 
adorn. 
You flouted, and called me 'an ugly old fel- 
low!'" 



BARTOLOMEO d'SANT ANGELO 

on 

A POET'S WEALTH. 

"Wealth, — well, young man, wealth, 
we are told in the schools, is a relative 
term, — that is that, when a man has 
aught of anything more than the average 
of his fellows, he may be said to be 
wealthy in that regard. 

Some men acquire wealth m lands, 
some in jewels, some in broad ducats of 
Milan ; some, in the Orient, count theirs 
in cattle, horses, or women; those of 
the Netherlands in ships ; the great Lords 
in vassals; the Pope in — God knows 
what; but I, even above the rest of my 
fellow Troubadours, am blessed with the 
true Bardic hoard ; for 
"I am so passing rich in Poverty 
That I could furnish forth Paris and Rome, 
Pisa and Padua and Byzantium, 
Venice and Lucca, Florence and Forli; 
For I possess in actual specie 
Of Nihil and Nothing a great sum; 
And unto my hoard whole shiploads come, 
What between Nought and Zero annually. 
***** 

Nor doubt the safety of my wealth a whit,— 
No thief will ever steal thereof, God wot!" 



THE SEX. 

"My opinion on the sex?" 

The old Camel-Driver combed his 
beard with his fingers for a few moments, 
while he chewed his betel-nut and lime. 

"Well, of course, things have changed 
somewhat, externally, since my day, — 
for then the sex wore the trousers and 
we the skirts, — then they took our skirts 
away and made us wear their trousers, — 
and now in the West of the Franks I 
hear they want to wear the pants again, — 
but, inwardly. Woman has always been 
woman ! 

I had a little experience of this sort 
a few centuries ago that I put in verse, 
and called "The Inconsistent Lady," — 
although I don't know why just calling 
it "The Way of the Sex" wouldn't have 
done as well!" 



THE KING— AND THE PRESS 

The old Hidalgo pursed his lips at the 
request of the Reporter to be allowed to 
communicate the unwelcome news to 
the monarch, who could be seen in the 
palace-yard tinkering with a new aero- 
plane. "In the old days," he answered, 
"I should not have hesitated even for a 
moment on the course to pursue, — I'd 
have called the Guard and had you kicked 
down the steps, — but to-day even we of 
Spain and Morocco have learned that 
a new Power has risen in the world, 
which has no bounds wherein one may 
confine it, keeps no armies or navies, yet 
rules where-e'er men have symbols to 
convey thought, and that, although its 
chiefs be of many races and languages, 
all stand by the other when any other 
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Power would suppress it. 

So, as an Embassador of the Press, I 

may not use discourtesy to rid myself of 

your unwelcome presence, — yet even the 

Press should remember, 

"There is no law to say such things 
As may disgust the ear of Kings!" 



THE ESSENCE OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Don Quixote gathered himself from 
the straw, where he and Sancho had 
spent the night for lack of the where- 
withal to pay for beds in the inn, and 
picking stray whisps from his hair and 
mustache took stock of his interlocutor : 

"You would have my thoughts in re- 
gard to the "Cult of the Brain" ? Well, 
since Minerva has ever been my guiding 
star, and in following her I reached, 
without toll or price, this soft bed upon 
which I have passed a dreamless night, 
I see not reason why you should not 
come to me as to the Fountain-Head or 



Earthly Knowledge. 

Philosophy! Tis the Algebra of 
Thought! — being the means of reaching 
a knowledge of the Unknown, reasoning 
from the Known. 'Tis Science Spiritual- 
ized! — a tri-angular survey that takes 
the 10,000 years of Earthly Knowledge 
as a base from which to measure the 
Peak of Infinity ! 

'Tis the Bitterness of the Past trans- 
muted into Hope for the Future; — or, 
speaking in a Rockerfellerian way, it is 
the Evil-smelling "Crude" of Human 
Life refined into the Light-giving Oil of 
Knowledge !" 

H^ H^ HH :¥ * * 

Here the landlord dame and kicked 
him out of the stable; but, as this was 
but a regular incident in his daily life, he 
did not seem to notice it, and disappeared 
down the winding road still philosophiz- 
ing; although the Reporter had staid to 
breakfast with the landlord at the inn. 
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lake Yoir Fortrae I 

Various needed Inventions to malce riches for tlie 
fortunate inventor. 

by yAMBS HALL 



The twentieth-century inventor has an 
enormous field before him ; the more that 
civilization has the more it needs. Suc- 
cessful new inventions invariably bring 
the demand for myriads of others in their 
train. There is, for instance, an absolute- 
ly colossal fortune in sight for the man 
who will invent a perfect substitute for 
either india-rubber or guttapercha. The 
supply of these two substances is almost 
stationary, while the demand is constantly 
increasing. 

It is not only the rapid multiplication 
of motors and cycles that makes such 
enormous requisition upon the world's 
stock of rubber ; electrical industries have 
much, perhaps most, to do with the 
threatened rubber and guttapercha fam- 
ine. A single Atlantic cable takes fully 
five hundred tons of best Singapore rub- 
ber for insulation purposes, and nothing 
else will act as a substitute. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the great game of golf 
.absolutely depends upon rubber and gut- 
tapercha for its very existence. All the 
best balls are composed of fine elastic 
wound upon a cord and covered with a 
shell of guttapercha. The demand, in 
fact, from one cause and another, has 
jumped all at once from hundreds to 
thousands of tons. 

Trees are being planted by the thou- 
sand in Ceylon, Brazil, and elsewhere, but 
it takes a good many years for the Hevea 
Braziliensis and the other rubber-produc- 
ing trees to come to maturity. Mean- 
time, inventors all the world over are do- 
ing their utmost to find a substitute. It 
would require a stout volume to record 
even the more important of the various 
experiments which have been made, or 
cite all the substances which invention 
has exercised its ingenuity upon, so far 
without success. The task of producing 
an artificial indiarrubber has "stumped" 



even the Germans, the cleverest syntheti- 
cal chemists in the world, men who suc- 
ceeded in producing indigotin and scores 
of other coal-tar miracles. 

Some years ago great excitement was 
caused by the discovery that a compound 
of nitrated linseed oil and nitro-cellulose 
gave rise to a substance closely resem- 
bling rubber. But the artificial product 
has not the same elasticity as true rubber, 
and though useful for certain purposes is 
by no means the equal of the natural arti- 
cle. Castor oil, moize oil, crude Texas 
petroleum, and many other similar sub- 
stances have been experimented upon, 
while quite recently tanned pigskins may 
be made, available for motor car tires. 

Auto-motor vehicles have shown, as 
nothing else could, the inherent badness 
and wastefulness of the present system 
of road-making. The ideal road of the 
future will be one that is smooth, imper- 
vious to water, noiseless, dustless, and 
upon which horses cannot slip nor wheels 
skid. The new road surface must, above 
all, be inexpensive. Here, again, as in 
the case of rubber substitutes, it would 
take many issues of this magazine to give 
even a resume of the multitudinous mate- 
rials which have been tried — and found 
wanting ! Some of them we are well ac- 
quainted with — asphalt, wood blocks, tar, 
macadam, concrete, bricks. Rubber has 
even been used to pave the courtyard of 
great London hotels. There is the ma- 
terial known as Westrumite and other 
somewhat similar inventions for use on 
the surfaces of ordinary macadam roads, 
which certainly do much to bind them 
together and keep down dust. But none 
are perfect, and the best are very expen- 
sive. A curious experiment has recntly 
been made here in America. Paving has 
been made out of the fibre of common 
salt marsh grass pressed into blocks by 
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hydraulic power, after which the blocks 
are submerged three times in three dif- 
ferent kinds of oil. The resulting pave- 
ment is said to have all the advantages of 
wood pavement and to outlast any tim- 
ber, even jarrah. Those best qualified to 
give an opinion, however, believe that the 
perfect pavement will be some form of 
glass, which brings us to another pos- 
sibility of the future — namely, malleable 
glass. 

Much interest was aroused when, in 
1875, a Frencman, M. de la Bastie,^ an- 
nounced that he had made a form of glass 
so tough that it could not be broken. 
His process consisted in heating glass 
until it was just about to soften, and then 
dipping it in a bath of oil at a much low- 
er temperature. The inventor demanded 
millions for the patent rights of his pro- 
cess, and, had it been all that was claimed 
for it, the price would perhaps not have 
been excessive. But it soon appeared 
that the results of the toughening process 
were not uniform, and that objects made 
by the Bastie process were by no means 
tmbreakable. This defect, together with 
the high price, has as yet prevented its 
coming into extensive use. 

What is really wanted is glass that is 
not merely toughened but malleable as 
well. More than once, in the records of 
the past, we find stories of the invention 
of malleable glass. In the reign of Ti- 
berius an inventor brought before the 
emperor a goblet of glass which, when 
flung down upon the floor, instead of 
breaking, . only bent, and was easily 
straightened again with a hammer. It is 
never safe to trust a despot of the Ti- 
berius type. The emperor had no fancy 
for all his subjects owning vases which 
could be crumpled up like handkerchiefs 
and carried in the pocket. He therefore 
kept the vase and killed the inventor ! 

The world wants malleable glass, and 
wants it badly. The man who discovers 
it will be one of the greatest benefactors 
of the human race. Not only roads, but 
houses — floors, ceilings, roofs, and all — 
might then be built of delicate-hued, 
transparent glass bricks or tiles. All our 
household utensils might be of the same 
material. Metal, china, and earthenware 
would then be at a discount, and an age 
of glass supercede that of steel. 

Great, however, as would be the eco- 



nomic revolution effected by the discov- 
ery of malleable glass, it would hardly 
equal in its wide-reaching eflfects the in- 
vention of a method of utilizing atmos- 
pheric electricity — that is to say, of mak- 
ing practical applications of it without 
employing chemicals, dynamos, or other 
intermediaries. About seven years ago 
a certain Senor Clemente Figueras, Span- 
ish by birth, who held the post of Engi- 
neer of Woods and Forests in the Canary 
Isles, claimed to have solved this prob- 
lem. 

This gentleman was declared to have 
invented a generator with which he was 
able to collect and store the electric fluid. 
His apparatus, rough as it was, was said 
to give>a current of 650 volts, with which 
he lighted his house and drove a motor of 
20 horsepower. Alas! we have heard 
no more of this world-shaking revolution. 
What has become of the Spanish scien- 
tist and his amazing invention? 

About a year after the Figueras fiasco 
Mr. Alfred Whitney, of Chicago startled 
creation by his project for obtaining 
electric power from the depths of space. 
According to this gentleman, our at- 
' mosphere extends for only seventeen 
miles, instead of the hundred or so we 
are accustomed to think of, and above it 
is an thereal region charged with pure 
electricity. Some men might have been 
puzzled how to reach this store of ever- 
lasting power, even supposing it to exist. 
But a little thing like that does not 
trouble the Whitney mind. Seventeen 
miles up, he declares, the power of grav- 
ity ceases to exist. All that is necessary 
is to build a gun powerful enough to- 
shoot a bullet-shaped magnet beyond the 
gravity limit. The bullet is to carry a 
cable, of which, as the magnet falls inta 
space, one hundred and fifty miles will 
be unwound, and from that distance will 
be obtained electricity equalling 140,000* 
horsepower. Men of science may jeer,, 
but Mr. Whitney is not disconcerted. 
The firing of that big gun should be a 
sight worth seeing. 

The discovery of some method for ob- 
taining atmospheric electricity first hand 
would be an amazing boon to humanity, 
and a good second would be a method of 
extracting electric power direct from 
coal. There is well-founded hope that 
the latter of these two problems may be 
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satisfactorily solved before very many 
years are passed; probably a larger 
amount of brain power is devoted at the 
present moment to this one object than 
to any other single possible invention. At 
present, under the best available electric 
power systems, we can make use of less 
than one-twentieth of the available 
energy of coal. The rest is absolutely 
^ wasted. Just imagine what a huge saving 
would be effected could each locomo- 
tive or other engine manufacture its own 
electricity out of coal! Travel both by 
sea and land would drop to half its pres- 
ent price. Manufacturers would find 
power so inexpensive that nearly every 
article of common use would be cheap- 
ened from 20 to 50 per cent. Every house 
would have its own electric light at an 
infinitesimal cost. ^ Electric vehicles, 
smooth, swift, noiseless, and inexpensive, 
would replace all present forms pf car* 
riage, cart, and motor. 

Another achievement which inventors 
have for many centuries been struggling 
after is a simple and inexpensive method 
of utilizing the tides. In the Bristol 
Channel alone the rise and fall of the 
tide produces energy sufficient to run 
every mill, motor and locomotive in the 
whole of Great Britain. And all these 
millions of horse-power run to waste 
because no means have yet been devised 
for turning them to man's use. Niagara 
has been harnessed. It remains to make 
the ocean drive our factories as it al- 
ready carries our commerce. 

Reference to the sea brings to mind 
the fact that pearls now command posi- 
tively fabulous prices. Something like 
a pearl famine is in sight, and the reason 
is that at the depths to which divers can 
descend the pearl oyster beds have been 
pretty well worked out. Even in the 
best diving dresses at present in use 
divers cannot go down more than fifteen 
fathoms in safety, and even then, owing 
to the enormous pressure, they often 
come up bleeding at the nose. There is 
record of a pearl-diver once going down 
seventeen fathoms, but he was dead 
when he was hauled up. If some genius 
would devise a dress or a convenient ma- 
chine in which a man could descend 
twenty to thirty fathoms with safety, 
there would be an enormous fortune in 
such an invention. There are plenty of 



pearl oysters down to forty fathoms or 
even greater depths. Cavaliere Pino's 
clever contrivance for recovering treas- 
ure from deep-bCti wiecks is apparently 
not suited to pearling, for pearls cannot 
be got by grappling. The oyster must 
be picked from the sea-bottom by hand. 

WhHe on the subject of pearls, it may 
be worth mentioning that no really safe 
manner of fixing pearls on jewelry such 
as rings or pins, where the gems are 
mounted without a surrounding setting, 
has yet been discovered. There is, too, 
a small fortune in store for anyone who 
devises a perfect brooch-pin of the safety 
order. The old crook and pin fasten- 
ing is anvihing but safe, and the ordi- 
nary safety pin is too heavy and clums>' 
to be suitable for really fine gems. Some- 
thing is required which combines light- 
ness and elegance with absolute relia- 
bility. 

The sorrows of a ship-stoker have 
often been luridly set before the public, 
and it is beyond question that no other 
performance and there were manifestly 
already for too many silly, noisy, squawk- 
ing children. But one had to be some- 
where, and, as for being by himself, he 
class of workers have a more desper- 
ately arduous task. The heat in any 
stokehold, even the great roomy hold of 
the Atlantic liner, is awful. The writer 
vividly remembers a visit paid to the 
stokehold of such a ship on a freezing 
winter's day in mid-Atlantic. At the 
time he had just come from a tropical 
climate, and thought little of a tempera- 
ture of 100° in the shade. Yet five min- 
utes in front of those leaping, sizzling 
furnaces was more than enough. The 
Arctic cold on deck was preferable. 
Fancy, then, what must be the sufferings 
of stokers penned in the narrow limits 
of a warship under forced draUght and 
in the tropics. 

A perfect mechanical stoker would ob- 
viate all this misery, and save not only 
a vast amount of money in w^ges, but 
also the lives of hundreds of poor fel- 
lows killed by the alternate roastings 
and freezings of a stoker's life. More 
than one mechanical stoker is on the 
market, but apparently none that ade- 
quately represents the human factor. At 
any rate, the furnaces of the great liners 
are still stoken by hand, and the shovel 
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and slice-bar have not yet been super- 
seded. 

Within the domestic circle, even, what 
a lack is there of many possible inven- 
tions shiall and great which would add 
vastly to the comfort and pleasure of 
life! Who has not suffered from the 
miseries of a smoky chimney and wasted 
money on one device after another with- 
out obtaining relief? There are cowls 
of every shape and size, some that turn 
like weathercocks with the wind, others 
that spin like giant tops, others again 
that are sheer nightmares of crooked 
hideousness. Yet none of them are per- 
fect. Even the spinners, which usually 
check the down draughts when first af- 
fixed, will not stand heavy gales, and 
when they once §^t out of order produce 
a grinding roar which shakes the house 
and sounds like a giant coffee-mill gone 
crazy. 

We want, too, a scrubbing machine, a 
wall-papering machine, a window-lock 
which will defy Bill Sikes's best efforts, 
and likewise a really efficient burglar 
alarm that shall scare the burglar and 
not frighten the children into fits when 
Stumbled over by the peripatetic cat. 
There ought to be money in all these 
things if they were cheap and efficient. 

We want also a bootlace that will not 
break, a pipe that will not foul, and a 
hinge that will not creak. As for win- 
dows, they are the greatest nuisance in a 
house, especially the sash form. Either 
they are loose and rattle horribly when 
open or else they wedge tight and cannot 
be opened at any price. Good ventilating 
appliances are extremely expensive. 
Something that is cheap, will not cause a 



draught, and is easily fixed is badly need- 
ed. Is there any invention for turning 
over music leaves? There should be a 
future for a cheap oil lamp that will not 
explode under any circumstances. Col- 
lars and cuffs are the stout man's burden 
in warm weather. Starch wilts on a 
summer's day. Why have we not a 
starch that is proof against perspiration ? 
It does not seem an impossible ambition. 

When the milking machine was first 
invented it was prophesied that it would 
soon entirely supersede human hands, 
much to the advantage of the milk-con- 
sumer, who could then be tolerably cer- 
tain that his drink was fairly pure. So 
far, this has not been the case. Cows are 
milked in the old, old way. The objec- 
tion to the technical milking appliance 
seems to be that it will not milk dry. No 
one needs to be told that unless a cow is 
milked dry there is a rapid decrease in 
the amount of milk given. We still want, 
then, a thoroughly efficient milking ma- 
chine. 

But the list is endless. The perfect 
horseshoe is yet a dream of the future. 
So is an envelope that cannot be opened 
without detection. So is a really practi- 
cal paper-fastener. The mechanical hair- 
cutter may come some day. It should 
have a future in every home. 

One comfort is .that this is an age of 
invention. Those of us who have not yet 
reached the half-way house of life will 
doubtless see most of the un invented in- 
ventions here mentioned, and probably 
many others, including even the greatest 
invention of all — the perfect flying ma- 
chine. 
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Forirait Diacnaaea Bank Aaacta. 

"It has been my practice to divide bank 
assets into five classes and for convenience 
to name.4hem in dairy terms such as cream, 
isweet milk, skim milk, sour milk and sedi- 
ment. The cream consists of such prime in- 
vestments, whether in notes or bonds, as can 
be relied on to be paid at maturity or as can 
be readily sold and converted into cash. 

"The sweet milk is that line of desirable 
loans made to good customers who keep 
satisfactory average balances and whose legit- 
imate business requirements the banker is un- 
der obligation to consider and must consider 
in order to keep their business. The skim 
milk is represented by business which is not 
quite as good as it was thought to be when 
it was taken on and therefore requires special 
care and attention, although no loss on it is 
anticipated. 

"The sour milk is business which has be- 
come so bad that at least partial loss can be 
reasonably anticipated on it which shouM be 
provided for. And the sediment is business 
so bad that a large percentage of loss on it is 
so inevitable that it can no longer be consid- 
ered a legitimate or desirable bank asset and 
should be charged oflF. 

"The cream and the sweet milk are readily 
recognizab:e ; the skim milk will as s( rule 
disclose some complications or other indica- 
tions of conditions connected with it which 
make it undesirable as. a bank asset at its face 
value. With these three classes segregated 
there are left the sour milk and the sedi- 
ment. To keep a bank as sweet and clean as 
a model dairy these two last named classes 
of assets must be constantly eliminated. 



Secretary Meyer oit a Larger If airy. 

The United States must have a bigger navy 
and must be prepared to meet any chance of 
war, in the opinion of Secretary Meyer of 
the navy department, if it is to preserve its 
national i>afeiy. 

In his annual report, made public recently, 
Secretary Meyer pleads for three new battle- 
ships this year, and declares that this country 
soon will fall from second to fourth place in 
the relative standing of naval powers, if it 
continues the policy of building only two ships 
each year. 

rntemational peace has been brought no 
nearer, the secretary declares, so far as a 
limitation of armaments is concerned. To 
guard its coast and protect its commercial 
activities the United States needs a perma- 
nent navy of 41 capital ships — battleships and 
battle cruisers. The present strength of the 
navy in battleships is about 33, but four ships 
will soon be retired as obsolete. 



Sherman Act FIta Need of CItU L.aw, Saya 
Wlekeraham. 

The Sherman anti-trust law is proving its 
adequacy as a civil statute and there is no 
necessity for the proposed amendment par- 
ticularizing unlawful practices in restraint of 
trade. 

The experience of the last year in endeav- 
oring to enforce criminal liability under the 
Sherman law has not been encouraging. 

*'I km strongly of the opinion that the ad- 
vocacy of amendments of the law which shall 
particularize different acts as constituting un- 
lawful restraints or attempts at monopoly 
has its origin, not so much with those who 
desire the enforcement of the law, as with 
those who are anxious to secure a safe means 
of its evasion. An enumeration by statute 
of the different practices which, in and of 
themselves, without regard to the circum- 
stances of particular cases, should be declared 
illegal will either go too far or not far 
enough." . 



Sen^ laebriatea to Ii*ami» Saya Senator 
Martha. 

"A man sentenced to 30 days for long-con- 
tinued inebriety, for instance, would beiiefit 
vastly by 30 days of labor on a farm. 

"Not only would he be better punished by 
being forced to work, than if merely held in 
a jail, but the work in the open air, with 
plain, substantial food, would bring distinct 
advantages to his health and the community 
would benefit because of his labor. 

"I am not in favor of bringing men guilty 
of misdemeanors mJ minor infractions of the 
law into contact with confirmed criminals, 
men held on charges of murder and other 
similar crimes, as is the case now in our 
county jails, 

"Tne tough man becomes an example after 
which the occasional minor offender fre- 
quently i^atterns. The tendency always is to 
sink towards the lower level. I believe the 
colony scheme would work a big advance in 
our penal administration. 

"In our state prisons the farm idea will be 
immeasurably more advantageous than the 
labor system now in vogue. 

"With proper supervision and the exercise 
of proper moral influences upon our long- 
term prisoners, I believe many of them can 
be induced to till the soil, become arbor cul- 
turists, horticulturists and florists. 

'The little hot house at Jackson prison has 
developed a love of flowers and flower-raising 
among the few prisoners who have been as- 
signed to it. Today there are men there who 
are attending the plants as a mother would 
her babe. Those men can be saved. It needs 
the proper men to guide and teach the pris- 
oner. I am certain that the number of agri- 
cultural experts a prison could turn out would 
be surprising." 
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A beetle-browed citizen, with a deliv- 
eryman's cap and a smudgy receipt book, 
stuck his head far enough into the Wal- 
lack's Theatre lobby the other afternoon 
to scowl at Manager Charles Bumham, 
and threaten — 

"Box for Mamie Simmons, ninety 
cents, collect/' 

Mr. Bumham haughtily remarked that 
there was no Mamie Simmons at Wal- 
lack's, never had been a Mamie Sim- 
mons at Wallack's and never would be a 
Mamie Simmons at Wallack's, so lon^ as 
he, Burnham, had anything to do with 
Wallack's. 

'G'wan" said the visiting gentleman. 
"It says on the box 'Mamie Simmons, 
Wallack's.' " 

Mr. Bumham walked to the door and 
looked at a huge frame, containing pic- 
tures in various poses of "the best- 
dressed woman in the world." 

"Mn^e. Simone," said the manager 
softly. "Bring it in. She is playing here 
in "The Paper Chase.' Wait till I tell 
Paston Meyer." 

When Mr. Mayer heard about the 
Mamie Simons incident he fainted almost 
fatally. 



In spite of the fact that Mme. Simone 
has the reputation of being the best 
dressed woman in Paris — which practi- 
cally includes the same distinction for 
the whole world — she is not fond of 
shopping. So, when she was compelled 
to visit a millinery establishment on the 
avenue the other afternoon, she was not 
in the best of humor. Those shops which 
she patronizes in Paris know her rules 
of dress — nothing garish, practically no 
color, unless it is a vivid touch to lend 
esprit to a costume. So she expected to 
encounter difficulties. She was agree- 
ably disappointed. 

In the shop where she first called the 
manager told her: 

"I am sure Mile. Follette will be able 
to please madame," and Mile. Follette 
was summoned. 



While Mme. Simone was plunged in 
a study of several millinery specimens 
that surely should be ensconsed in a 
museum glass case, she heard a familiar 
voice say in French : "Ah, Madame, it is 
joyful to see you again!" 

Turning, she found one of the former 
first assistants of a leading Parisian shop 
at her elbow. For twenty minutes they 
talked volubly in French, Mme, Simone 
allowing herself this vocation from Eng- 
lish which she speaks continually while 
in America both off the stage as well as 
on it. At the end of this interview Mme. 
Simone arose to depart when the man- 
ager, who had been hovering about with 
an air of great concern, bowed before 
her and said : 

"But madame's hat ! — 

"Oh, yes ! Follette, make me four hats. 
Go to my apartment, if you like, and see 
my gowns. Au revoir," and she swept 
out, leaving the manager shaking hands 
energetically with Mile. Follette. 



Frank R. White was properly squelched 
a few nights ago at the Century Theatre, 
New York. Mr. White is the genius who 
presides at the Hope-Jones Unit Orches- 
tra which makes the music for "The 
Daughter of Heaven," and takes the ' 
place of thirty-five musicians. 

A man in the front row seemed par- 
ticularly interested in the odd instrument. 
He listened attentively to the full orches- 
tra interpretation of the wonderful Chi- 
nese music and selections from grand 
opera, and read and re-read the program 
announcement referring to Mr. White's 
work. 

After the performance, the man ad- 
dressed the operator and asked a dozen 
questions in almost as many seconds. Mr. 
White explained, apparently not quite 
as convincingly as he might have wished. 

"And you say you have no musicians 
hidden under the stage?., said the 
stranger, almost accusingly. 

"I'm the only one," assured Mr. White. 

"And you mean to tell me you also 
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control all that battery of drums?" 
White admitted such was the case. 
The man took out a card, showing his 
connection with a famous orchestra, and 
handed it to Mr. White, 

"I guess the joke's on you, young fel- 
low," he said. "Didn't know you were 
talking to a drummer, did you?" 



The man strolled through the lobby 'Of 
the great Century Theatre, New York. 
Attracted by the pinky-white beauty of 
the. girl at the candy counter, he paused. 

"You should be happy and contented," 
said the man. **You have youth and good 
looks and your gown becomes you, and 
your task is to handle only the sNveet 
and tempting. What is your name?" 

"Lillian Lyddiate." 

"I shall call on you on my next trip," 
said the man, and would have passed 
on, but the girl said — 

"I shall not be here, I hope. I am only 
filling in here ; my real work is the stage. 
I must try for a dancer's part in The 
Daughter of Heaven.' " 

Then the man walked back of the stage 



and spoke to a little maid, nearly lost 
under the weight of her armor. The man 
looked approval. 

"You dance alluringly," he said, "I 
watched you from the front. You put 
your soul into it, and I can see you enjoy 
it as much as the public enjoys seeing it. 
Yon should be contented. What is your 
name?" 

"Nesta de Becker," said the little maid, 
"but don't tell anybody I am just a 
dancer. I hope to get an engagement in 
a few weeks in dramatic work." 

About this time came along the solo 
dancer, the lotus dancer, the wonderful 
Miss Violet Romer, in each hand a flower 
and in each movement life and light and 
understanding. So the man complimented 
her for she had won great fame as the 
dancer who danced before the Empress 
of China, and wished her a graceful "van 
van nien," or ten thousand years in "The 
Daughter of Heaven.'* 

"But not so long as that," corrected 
Miss Romer, "for soon I hope to have 
my bwn entertainment and my own 
theatre and an audience all my own." 

The man moved on, pondering. 



Oe" tie Book Sielf 



by CRITIC 



There is no man better known among 
professional baseball players than Will 
Irwin, author of The Red Button, Dur- 
ing the training season he always makes 
the southern trip with the Chicago Cubs 
as the special correspondent of a New 
York paper. 



Like many of the characters used in 
M^ry Roberts Rinehart's stories, Minnie, 
the narrator of Where There's a Will, 
was drawn from real life. However, the 
original Minnie was not a spring-house 
girl, but a waitress at a summer hotel. 



When Samuel Hopkins Adams, who 
wrote The Secret of Lonesome Cove, 
was a student at Hamilton College he 



was an enthusiastic member of the banjo 
club. He was also a contributor to the 
college magazine and was for two years 
its editor. 



Since writing The Jingo, George Ran- 
dolph Chester has been besieged with 
letters from interested readers of the 
book who are anxious that the author 
shall write a sequel to the story in which 
Jimmy and the Princess Bezzanna shall 
be brought to the United States. 



Stewart Edward White has received a 
communication from a college man who 
says he believes it possible for an ap- 
paratus to be constructed which will ac- 
complish some of the wonders described 
by Mr. White in The Sign at Six. The 
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student is at work in the physics labora- 
tory of a western college endeavoring to 
prove his theory. 



7 



Yes, Maria Thompson Daviess says 
she is a suffragist, and The Elected 
Mother is a true expression of -her own 
views. Miss Daviess is on the program 
to address the National Suffragists' con- 
vention at Philadelphia. 



The locale of The Fortunes of the 
Landrays is Ohio, and the town of Ben- 
son, described so graphically in the story 
is said to be Mt. Vernon, where Vaughan 
Kester, author of the novel, spent his 
boyhood days. 



Harold MacGrath, who has just added 
The Place of Honeymoons to his long 
list of successes, is an author without 
fads. "Systematic work and enough lei- 
sure to enjoy the society of one's family 
and friends is better than all the special 
interests in the world," says Mr. Mac- 
Grath. 



The Legion of Frontiersmen is one 
of the most interesting societies of 
England, and its membership is com- 
posed exclusively of those sons of Briton 
who have distinguished themselves in 
the various British colonies. One of the 
charter members, who is still one of the 
most active in the affairs of the Legion, 
is Roger Pocock, author of A Man in the 
Open, which was recently published by 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Mr. Pocock is well entitled to his rank 
in the Legion of Frontiersmen, as he is 
well equipped to write such a book as 
A Man in the Open. His life has been 
entirely unusual, and although the au- 
thor says that he sought out the unusual 
places through the pure love of adven- 
ture, he is free in confessing that it was 
force of circumstances which caused him 
to do many of the unconventional things 
he did. 

Coming to America from England 
when a very young man, Mr. Pocock lo- 



cated in Eastern Canada. But here he 
failed to find the adventure he sought, 
and therefore pushed westward to the 
wilderness, which was but sparsely set- 
tled and which came entirely up to the 
young man's expectations as to what the 
new world should be. But he found that 
there was but little demand for men of 
his education and particular talents. Life 
in the west was elemental, and the young 
Englishman, rather than give up and go 
back East, resolved to meet it on its own 
basis. 

Sometime after this Mr. Pocock en-* 
listed in the Northwest Mounted Police. 
He distinguished himself as a member of 
this organization, taking part in several 
battles with Indians, and also in a small 
war waged against outlaws and cattle 
thieves. It was in one of these battles 
that he was severely wounded, and be- 
cause of his injuries was mustered out 
of service. He now realized that he was 
best fitted for fiction writing and re- 
turned to England. His many successes 
have made him immensely popular, but in 
no book has he done as good work as in 
A Man in the Open, 



'Their Yesterdays/' by Harold Bell 
Wright, is the latest — and perhaps the 
best — contribution by an author whom 
we learned to love so well in ''The Shep- 
herd of the Hills/' 'Th€ Calling of i)an 
Mattheivs/' and the "Winning of Bar- 
bara Worth," In this latest book are 
combined qualities of kindliness, vigor, 
sympathy and love, permeated with a 
spirit of religius sentiment, all presented 
in a sympathetic, pleasing story of love 
and home. It is a story to touch the 
emotions, to bring to the surface all the 
good that is within us. * It compels us to 
think, to meditate on the lessons uncon- 
sciously brought to our attention. It is a 
sermon, not a dry discourse on some- 
thing beyond our comprehension but in- 
stead a real, live, pulsating reminder, 
skilfully told, that impresses us strongly. 

Their Yesterdays is well worth a place 
on the library table. 

Illustrations in colors by F. Graham 
Cootes. Price $1.30 net. The Book 
Supply Co., Chicago, publishers. 
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Because I built my nest so high, 

Must I despair 
If a fierce wind with bitter cry# 
Passes the lower branches by. 

And mine makes bare? 

Because I hung it in my pride 

So near th^ skies. 
Higher than other skies, 
Higher than other nests abide, 
Must I lament if far and wide 

It scattered lies? 
I shall but build, and build my best, 

Till, safely won, 
I hang aloft my new-made nest, 
High as of old, and see it rest 

As hear the sun. 



Soimda YoK Hear «t Nlskt. 

When lying in your downy bed 

And sleep is overdue. 
But still refused to come 'round 

And make a date with you, 
Although the world outside is dead 

And not a soul is near. 
It's startling then and strange, indeed, 

The noises that you hear. 
You lie there counting sheep, perhaps, 

To make the sleepman come 
When from the corner of the room 

There stands a low, soft hum. 
While you are guessing at the cause 

It fades and grows more faint 
Or breaks out in another place 

7ust like a new complaint. 
Outside from time to time you hear 

A far away report 
That seems to be a pistol shot 

Or something of that sort. 
Then suddenly a noise begins, 

Like rattling of the tin. 
Which makes you think a burglar bold 

Is surely breaking in. 
Each sound is greatly multiplied. 

A door across the street 
Slammed by a wayward wind sounds like 

The booming of a fleet. 
As for the creaking of the house, 

It gives you such a fright, 
They drive you to distraction quite 

The sounds you hear at night. 
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Every year sees great progress in the 
art o f Telephony. New discoveries 
in all branches of science are being 
applied in a practical way to every 
feature of the service. Some of these 
are obvious to the patron, but most of 
them come into use unannounced, and 
are only evidenced by the rapid growth 
of the system, and its increasing popu- 
larity. 

The art of making telephone cables 
is progressing as rapidly as any branch 
of manufacture. A cable is composed 
of a bundle of insulated wires in a lead 
sheath. The method of inserting the 
wires in the lead tube is more of a 
puzzle than how the apple got inside 
the dumpling. The molten metal is 
molded around the core of wires, under 
a pressure of many tons. But even 
that statement does not do the process 
justice, for the core may be a thousand 
feet long and the molding process 
must be a continuous one, squeezing 
the lead around the cor€ as it travels 
from one reel to another. 

The wire ijtself is hard drawn cop- 
per, commonly "^2 gauge" or of the 
size of a fine needle, and each wire is 
wrapped by automatic machinery with 
crumpled Japanese paper for insula- 
tion. Each pair of wires must be 
twisted together to prevent cross talk 
and all the pairs in a core must be 
twisted about each other symmetric- 
ally, for the same reason. This wrap- 
ping and twisting process is somewhat 
like the art of rope making. 

The cable must be packed tightly in 
the sheath, as otherwise in case of in- 
jury, water would be sucked in and 
ruin it for many feet in each direction 
from the hole^ making repairs expen- 
sive or impossible. 

One recent improvement is in the 
composition of the metal of the sheath. 
Lead was found too soft, and an alloy 
half lead, half tin, was used. Tin was 
too expensive and recently antimony 
has been substituted and has proved 
better as well as cheaper. 



The number of wires in a cable has 
been gradually increased. One hun- 
dred and twenty pairs was standard 
for awhile, and later 200 pairs. Four 
hundred pairs is the common rule now, 
but 600 pairs in each sheath is more 
recent practice. Even eight hundred 
pairs have been placed in one sheath 
experimentally. The number cannot 
go much higher with the present gauge 
of wire, for the cable would be too 
large to go through the present con- 
duit system of Detroit. 

A recent improvement is the com- 
bination of several sizes of wire in one 
cable. The larger wires are needed for 
trunk lines between exchanges and for 
toll lines. Every increase in the num- 
ber of wires in a telephone cable means 
economy and more service for the 
money. 

Ordinary telephone cable will not 
carry conversation more than twenty- 
eight miles. It will not do to allow 
even half that much ordinary cable in 
one subscriber's line, for he might have 
occasion to talk long distance or to 
some other subscriber whose line was 
in cable. 

To meet this difficulty, which the 
growth of cities would have increased 
until it would have been an almost un- 
surmountable obstacle to successful 
telephone operation, Prof. Pupin in- 
vented the system of loading cables 
with special apparatus to extend their 
limits of transmission. This method, 
however, requires that the cable be 
made especially, with each two pairs 
or "quad" twisted about each other. 

A million dollars worth of this new 
kind of cable has just been completed 
on a single order. 

This liberal outlay should satisfy the 
most captious critic that a charge to 
the effect that the Bell Telephone 
Company is disposed to delay progress, 
or discourage invention or force obso- 
lete equipment on the public, has no 
foundation in fact. — Adv. 
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DttfNESS ^ 

CURED t* 

BY II 

NEW - • 

DIS- ^ v% - 

COVERY 

we HAVe DEMONSTRATED THAT 
DEAFNESS CAN BE CURED. 

The secret of how to use the mysterious 
and invisible nature forces for the cure of 
Deafness and Head Noises has at last been 
discovered. Deafness and Head Noises dis- 
appear as if by magic under the use of this 
new and wonderful discovery. Dr. L. C. 
Grains Co., (Physicians and Scientists) will 
send all who suffer from Deafness and Head 
Noises full information how they can be 
cured, absolutely free, no matter how long 
they have been deaf, or what caused their 
deafness. This marvelous treatment is so 
simple, natural and certain that you will 
wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to 
be cured quickly, and cured to stay cured at 
home without investing a cent. Write todai% 
or send the coupon, to Dr. L. C. Grains Co.. 
283 Pulsifer Bldg., Chicago, III., and get full 
information of this new and wonderful dis- 
covery, absolutely free. 

"It is with great joy that I announce to you that 
my hearing has been perfectly restored to me through 
your treatment. 

"When I came to you I was totally deaf — and 
thought that I would lose my reason as the terrible 
head nois s almost made mc crazy. 

"I cou'd not attend to my work in the round house 
and was forced to lay off. A former patient of yours 
sent me to you, for which I shall always be grateful 
to him. I improved from the start. After the first 
treatment I was convinced you could cure me. Now 
after six weeks I can hear a whisper across a large 
size room^have been at work since the first week and 
am as well as I ever was. Too much praise cannot be 
given both you and your treatment. The problem of 
curing deafness has been solved by you." (Name upon 
request.) 

FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

DR. L. C. GRAINS COMPANY. 

2183 Pulsifer Bldg., Chlcaco, III. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
on my part, complete information concerning 
the new method for the treatment and cure 
of deafness or head noises. If I wish you 
to make a diagnosis of my case after hear- 
ing, from vou, vou are to do so FREE OF 
CHARGE.' 

Name 

Address 

Town State 
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Its Reors:anlzation and the Part Played by the United Police 



by M. y. GALLERY 

of the Chicaj^o Police Department 



Mayor Harrison will be remem- 
bered longer and liked better for his 
efforts in reorganizing the police force 
than for perhaps any other act of his 
administrations. It required courage 
and stamina of a high order. Without 
the flare of trumpets or the flash of 
the limelight he began a work of civic 
duty, the good results of which will 
be of permanent and far-reaching 
effect. 

The Start of the War. 

To the Honorable, the Civil Service 

Commission. 

Gentlemen: During the past two 
weeks charges have been rife in the 
local press to the effect that a criminal 
conspiracy exists between certain com- 
manding officers of th^ police depart- 
ment and certain gamblers operating 
and attempting to operate within the 
city limits. It is openly charged that 
money is paid by these gamblers to 
some agents acting for members of the 
police department to secure protection 
for these illegal games of chance. 

Every commanding officer of the po- 
lice department, with the exception of 
one, as far as my knowledge goes, has 
secured his appointment through the 
agency of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Your office is today undertak- 
ing a systematic examination into the 
efficiency of various classes of city 
employes. Is there any place where 
better work could be done than by 
attempting to ferret out the truth or 



falsity of these charges? Your com- 
mission can subpoena witnesses and 
take testimony under oath. If there 
is any lack of sufficient evidence to 
show the truth of these charges, it is 
due to the police department of the 
city of Chicago that its good name 
be cleared of an unjust imputation of 
guilt. On the other hand, if the testi- 
mony collected, shows that the charges 
are true, it will be possible for your 
commission to rid the force of men 
whose presence on it is a disgrace 
to it. 

I would respectfully suggest that no 
better work can be performed by the 
Civil Service Commission than to un- 
dertake an immediate and searching 
investigation into the alleged connec- 
tion between the police department 
and the various criminal classes in the 
city. 

Yours very truly. 

Carter H. Harrison, Mayor. 

This letter of his Honor, the Mayor 
of Chicago, created a ''revolution" 
among the police and politicians of 
that city. Everybody asked: "How 
far will he go?" They did not have 
to wait long to find that he was going 
the limit, for, two days later, hearing 
that influential men were using his 
name to influence investigators, he 
wrote to each of the commissioners 
another letter, as follows : 

Sept. 7, 1911. 

My Dear Sir : During the approach- 
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ing probe of the police department un- 
questionably representations will be 
made to you that tfie administration 
desires certain things to be done 
with it. 

My only personal desire is that the 
probe shall be conducted to the furth- 
est ramifications of the various 
charges which have been made. Abso- 
lutely no one is authorized to convey 
any message from me, either to the 
Civil Service Commission or to the 
individual members of it, in connec- 
tion with this investigation. At any 
time I desire to communicate with 
you, I shall do so in person. 
Yours very truly. 

Carter H. Harrison, Mayor. 

The commission immediately set to 
work to find an efficient staff of in- 
vestigators. After examining hun- 
dreds of men, ten were finally selected 
as equal to any test to which they 
might be put. Under these men more 
than ^,000 separate places were in- 
vestigated, authenticated reports 
turned in and tabulated. 

Investigations were then began to 
fix the blame for the conditions exist- 
ing in violation of the law. Charges 
were signed against three inspectors. 
five captains, seven lieutenants and 
forty-one plain clothes men. One 
captain resigned under charges, while 
three inspectors, three captains, three 
lieutenants, one sergeant and six plain 
clothes men were discharged, and 
three captains resigned without any 
charges being placed against them. 
The inspectorships were abolished. 
After the investigation and trials the 
commission reported the following 
conclusions and recommendations to 
his Honor the Mayor: 

Conclusions. 

From the evidence obtained by it the 
Commission came to the following conclu- 
sions: 

(a) That there is and for years has 
been a connection between the Police De- 
partment and the various criminal classes 
in the city of Chicago. 

(b) That a bi-partisan political com- 
bination or ring exists, by and through 
which the connection between the Police 
Department and the criminal classes above 
referred to is fostered and maintained. 

(c) That to such connection may be 
charged a great part of the inefficiency, dis- 



organization and lack of discipline existing 
in the department. 

(d) That aside from such connection, 
inefficiency also arises through faults of or- 
ganization and administration. 

(e) That the Police Department, as now 
numerically constituted, can enforce ^any 
reasonable regulation in regard to gam- 
bling, crime and ofher forms of vice, if 
honestly administered, as well as perform 
all other routine police duty. 

Paragraph *'a" in "Conclusions" 
should have read, to have it abso- 
lutely on the square with all members 
of the force, as follows : 

(a) ''That there is and for years has 
been a close connection between certain 
members of the police department and 
various criminal classes in the United 
States," 

Recommendations. 

The commission at that time made 
the following suggestions, not in the* 
sense of finality, but to merely bring 
up for discussion the ideas that have 
come to it as a result of its investi- 
gation : 

1. That the division of the city into po- 
lice divisions and districts be abandoned. 

2. That the position of inspector be 
abolished. 

3. That captains be assigned to com- 
mand important precincts, and lieutenants 
the remainder, and that each be held strict- 
ly accountable for conditions therein, these 

.officers reporting directly to general head- 
quarters. 

4. That such number of captains and 
lieutenants be detailed to general headquar- 
ters as to constitute an efficient working 
staff for the General Superintendent, at all 
times subject to return to former duty. 

5. That a system of inspection be in- 
stalled that will insure the proper per- 
formance of police duty on the part of of- 
ficers and men. 

6. That improved methods of reports 
and correspondence be introduced and the 
record system thoroughly overhauled and 
revised, and headquarters' records consoli- 
dated as far as practicable. 

7. That all assignments to "special 
duty" other than city police duty in the 
strictest sense, be discontinued, to the end 
that every available patrolman may be on 
beat. 

8. That the present method of assign- 
ment of sergeants be revised so as to se- 
cure, as far as possible, equality as to num- 
bers of men supervised. 

9. That transfers as a punishment or at 
the request of persons outside the depart- 
ment be discontinued. 

10. That the standard of promotion e;c- 
aminations be raised. 
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11. That so far as possible there be es- 
tablished in the Police Department a sys- 
tem of efficiency markings that will insure, 
through means practically automatic, the 
recording of efficiency for purposes of pro- 
motion of every officer or other person in 
the department. 

And about a dozen other recom- 
mendations. 

There was another letter written by 
the Mayor and sent to the chief of 
police which did more to putify the 
police force and give an honest man 
a chance than any letter ever written 
by any mayor of Chicago. That is 
th« letter ordering the chief of police 
to "take men from tlTe top of the pro- 
motion lists." This was a body blow 
at cheap grafters of all descriptions. 
Here is what the commission said 
about this graft: 

Promotions. 

The. Civil Service Law requires the cer- 
tification of the three highest on an eligible 
list and gives the appointing power the 
right to select one of the three so certi- 
fied. Commissions past and present have 
realized the abuse to which this provision 
of the law may be put, but this Commis- 
sion does not believe that any commission 
since the law first went into effect has 
known that promotions have been paid for. 
Such, however, is unquestionably the fact. 
The practice has been for persons claiming 
the power to influence the selection to col- 
lect money from as many as possible ot 
those likely to be certified, keep the amount 
paid by the successful ones, and re-pay 
those not selected, with the explanation 
that counter influence was too strong. The 
Commission is convinced that this has been 
done frequently without the knowledge of 
the appointing power. 

The fact that the title of the persoa se- 
curing promotion in this way is doubtful, 
makes the securing of positive evidence in 
individual cases practically impossible. 

Your honor's order to select the top of 
the list hereafter, unless there is some spe- 
cific reason against so doing, will eliminate 
this evil entirely. 

They did not make it strong enough. 
Promotions were bought and paid for 
at top prices like cattle, pigs, sheep 
and horses, and Til stake my job on 
the fact that nine in every ten men 
promoted bought their places on the 
lists, and then bought the promotions 
— or, if they didn't, they did not 
"land the job," until the good Lord 
gave us an honest commission 
through Mayor Harrison, and every 
man was appointed from the top of 
the list in his turn. You cannot real- 



ize what it means, or how a fellow 
feels to win promotion and not get it, 
or worse, to be "whipped" in "fake" 
examinations by the biggest dubs in 
Christendom. If you did, you would 
pray a silent prayer for Mayor Har- 
rison and his selection of men on the 
Civil Service Commission. 
The United Police. 

In regard to the new ordinance: 

People wonder why the United Po- 
lice fought it before the council. The 
Mayor believes they fought it, the 
commission believes they fought it. 
This is not so. Every honest man 
of the rank and file was with the ordi- 
nance (with a few changes). We 
would like to be allowed to take an 
examination some day for the second 
deputy, and we wanted to make the 
way easier for getting into the detec- 
tive bureau. Just a equare deal — 
that's all. But two or three men got 
together and had drawn up a pamph- 
let called "Objections to and Reasons 
Why," and made believe it repre- 
sented the objections of the whole po- 
lice force. It really was the objections 
of a couple of men, and they did not 
object to anything objectionable in the 
entire ordinance. In fact, ten pages 
were used out of the thirty pages that 
the pamphlet contained in a defense 
of a bureau that was never attacked 
at all — the vehicle bureau — and the 
objectors got mad, lost their heads, or 
head, rather, over the word "lieuten- 
ant." Strange, isn't it? Now read 
what the ordinance says about this 
"terrible" word "lieutenant": 

Sec. 17. The First Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Police under the direction of the 
General Superintendent of Police shall de- 
tail a lieutenant to take charge of and su- 
pervise the Miscellaneous Division, and to 
such division shall be assigned the vehicle 
section, matron section, pound section, 
marine section, and such other minor sec- 
tions of police activity as may be created 
by the rules and regulations of the De- 
partment. 

Why should sane men object to 
this? Read what the pamphlet says: 
AMENDMENT TO 

Section 17. The Superintendent of Po- 
lice shall detail a superior officer to take 
charge of and supervise the Vehicle Bu- 
*reau. Censor Bureau, Matron Section, 
Pound Section, Marine Section. A superior 
officer, above the rank of patrolman, shall 
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be placed in charge by and report to the 
First Deputy Superintendent. 

Without being above a patrolman, 
how can he be a "superior"? Why 
"superior officer" instead of lieuten- 
ant? Here is the reason they- give; 
read again from the pamphlet : 

Strike out Lieutent and insert Superior 
Officer. If you place a Lieutenant in charge 
of this so-called "Miscellaneous Division," 
you are dividing responsibility. At present 
there is a Sergeant in charge of the Ve- 
hicle Bureau. Now, if you group these 
Bureaus and place a Lieutenant in charge 
he will be a peculiar "Jack of all trades." 
He will dictate the management of affairs 
m the Vehicle Bureau. He will be the 
Chief Dog Catcher; he must of necessity 
be a Ward McAllister to handle with care 
the Matrons of the Department, and in 
ordei- to supervise the Marine Section he 
must have a thorough knowledge of boats7 
pirates, river rats, etc. 

Isn't this a "gem'7 And I, as lieu- 
tenant, and all other lieutenants are 
expected to sit idly by and not say 
a word. In fact, as members of the 
United Police we are supposed, or 
credited with, helping to get up this 
wonderful pamphlet. 

"The lieutenant would have to be 
a peculiar 'Jack of all trades.' " This 
is .awful. "The lieutenant must look 
after the matrons"? Oh, holy Moses, 
this is terrible ! And still a lieutenant 
might be able to do that same without 
being a Ward McAllister. But if he 
must be a Ward McAllister, can't he 
be one, as good as the sergeant? 
^ There is another objection: "The 
lieutenont must know all about river 
rats." Can't he learn where the ser- 
geant did, if he does not know 
already? 

In every page of ten pages of this 
pamphlet there is at least a paragraph 
objecting to the word lieutenant. 

Of course, the objection here is the 
extra $25 a month more that the pay 
of a lieutenant would be over a ser- 
geant. This is a worthy suggestion 
to save the taxpayers a few cents. 

Now, these are the main objections 
of the pamphlet gotten up by the 
"United Police": T deny it. The 
United Police had nothing to do with 
It. The rank and file knew nothing 
of it. The rank and file didn't, or 
don't give a straw whether a lieuten- 
ant, a sergeant, or the word "superior" 
is used. And any member should not 



stand for such selfish asinine objec- 
tions to a good ordinance — an ordi- 
nance that no honest policeman need 
be afraid of and for which the citizens 
of Chicago should be thankful to his 
Honor the Mayor, the commission, 
and their entire staff of workers. 
Chief antong the deserving, along with 
the commission, are Robert Widdow- 
son, secretary; Major James Miles, 
examiner in charge of Efficiency Bu- 
reau, and Captain Crippen. 

I have been about the biggest 
kicker in the department for the past 
twenty years. I have been branded 
a madman, a socialist and an anarch- 
ist. I certainly was "mad" — good and 
"mad" — and I get "mad" yet when I 
think of the treatment given to the 
honest rank and file by a rotten gang 
for many years. In fact, I would have 
remained "mad" and roared and 
kicked until the "crash of doom," if 
things didn't change. And, by the 
way, while kicking against a rotten 
system and a tyrannical old gang, 
have I not (and the records of The 
Gateway will show) fought for and 
defended the honest rank and file at 
all times and in all places? Did any 
of the gang ever stand up in defense 
of the honest rank and file? No; they 
did not have the courage — if they had 
the ability t6 do so. 

I now have no apology to oflFer to 
anyone when I say to the honest rank 
and file: The investigation did good. 
The new ordinance in the main is 
good. And, all in all, no good police- 
man, or- honest man, need be afraid 
of this present commission, or any 
changes that they have made or con- 
template making. 

Since writing the above, our organiza- 
tion, known as the United Police/' is no 
more. The facts are, a "band" of block- 
heads were "elected" as its executive 
head. These in turn were urged on by 
the remnants of a disreputable old gang, 
who hate everything progressive. . Meet- 
ings were held in back rooms and the 
honest rank and file were ignored — ex- 
cept when collection day came around. 
Then the honest patrolman "paid the 
piper." 

A short time ago the executive body 
met and voted the organization out of 
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existence. They quit cold, and coward- 
ly, without giving the rank and file a 
chance to vote on it, or even say a word. 
Nor did the officers make an explanation 
of why they quit — except a statement 
from an "official" that "the officers of 
the organization were as good as they 
could be, and that the blame lay with the 
members." This I deny. This I damn 
as a lie, because I know it is such. The 
rank and file did all that was asked of 
them; paid their dues and assessments, 
and "stuck to a finish" — and were even 
willing to man the sinking ship had the 
officers not scuttled it before jumping 
overboard. 

I believe in the organization of the 
police of this city. They have a right to 
organize for the purpose of looking out 
for their own interests as long as they 
do nothing to injure the public welfare, 
and to protect themselves against the 
jobbing methods, of crooks. They have 
a right to get together for social and fra- 
ternal purposes. The opinion of several 
thousand experienced policemen are 
worth something to the public as a guide 
to future conduct of the city's affairs, 
but they can only voice those opinions 
when they are organized and can speak 
by resolution. I believe that every citi- 
zen with the interests of the city at heart 
will agree with me in this. I had hoped 
at one time that the United Police would 
become such a society, open and above 
board, frank and fearless in its expres- 
sions of honest opinion, as to the needs 
of the police department, the rights of 
the men and the conduct of the higher 
officials wherever such conduct was operf 
to criticism. 

But instead, it had become the pocket- 
piece of a few men who used it tO' fur- 
ther their own aims, no matter what dis- 
grace may be brought upon the member- 
ship. No one will dare accuse the sev- 
eral thousand policemen of this city of 
wanting to bribe aldermen to raise their 
pay. Yet the officials of the United Po-' 
lice have put them in that light by their 
backroom methods of conducting the 
business of the organization. The hon- 
est rank and file never tried to bribe any- 
body. 

That the latest attempt to use this so- 
ciety for the advantage of a few has re- 
sulted in an investigation and exposure 



by the civil service commission is not 
surprising. I only regret that the or- 
ganization did not have sufficient stam- 
ina to do the cleaning out process itself. 
I call to your attention what you 
already must know. In the attack on 
the reorganization ordinance credited to 
the United Police, but properly charge- 
able to a small ^clique, eight typewritten 
pages were devoted to the defense of a 
bureau which was not criticised in the 
discussion. The purpose of this elabor- 
ate defense is apparent in the move 
which was made to substitute for the 
word "lieutenant" as commander of the 
miscellaneous division the words "su- 
perior officer." 

Why did they not have the ordinance 
considered by our organization as a 
body? Why did a few men get off in a 
back room and decide what we wanted? 
There was room for amendment of the 
ordinance in a way that would have 
helped the poor devil of a patrolman and 
also have given the public better protec- 
tion and the department better efficiency. 

But they did not suggest any amend- 
ments in favor of the patrolman, the man 
that does all the work and who is the 
poorest paid. No, this would be an un- 
selfish attitude, which takes the highest 
order of courage and which the execu- 
tive body seemed to lack. But they did 
go into hysterics over the word "lieuten- 
ant" and worked themselves into fits in 
trying to convince the Council, the Com- 
mission and the public how much better 
the words "superior officer" (which in 
this case meant "sergeant") was and 
they expected the honest rank and file to 
stand by them and believe that they were 
working for their interest. Did they ex- 
pect that the Council, the Commission, 
the Mayor and an intelligent public 
would not see through their little scheme 
framed in the interest of their own "lit- 
tle" lique? And again, did they expect 
that every "lieutenant" in Chicago would 
sit idly by, read their ravings, in denun- 
ciation of the word "lieutenant" without 
a protest, and still remain members of 
the organization? 

If they did, it goes to show that their 
judgment was as poor in this matter as 
others. 

The fact is, they have missed a glori- 
ous opportunity to do good for all con- 
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cerned. Why didn't they call a meeting 
of all the members that cared to attend, 
have an open discussion of the ordinance, 
point out the bad spots, call on His Hon- 
or, the Mayor, and offer him their ser- 
vices in trying to better the department? 
They knew it could be bettered. They 
knew through their long experience the 
things that would better it, and we all 
know. Why not be on the square and 
tell the Mayor what would better it. 
They knew that there are men in the de- 
partment who have used them and used 
us, abused them and at)used me, and 
double-crossed the rank and file all their 
lives. Will ^e still be used by them in 
their efforts to ruin the department? 

It pains me to write like this. I have 
defended my comrades all my life. I 
have been called a madman, and worse, 
for my defense of them. Whenever any- 
body attacked them I have written 
articles in their defense. But why did 
they not make the United Police worth 
while to its membership ? That organiza- 
tion could have been a power for good 
if they had not misrepresented it and 
used it for their own personal ends. 



They knew that we have had some 
mighty wise old rascals as commanding 
officers in the department, and they knew 
that we have yet some wire-pulling, 
scheming, double-crossing, conniving 
cut-throats in the department, that used 
them and me to pull their chestnuts out 
of the fire, and they knew that men who 
have won promotion on merit have been 
unable to get that promotion because 
they could not pay for it. This stopped 
when Mayor Harrison took office. Why 
did they not turn the forces of our or- 
ganization against such practices and 
make it of some value to the member- 
ship and the citizens of Chicago, instead 
of raising hell with an honest Commis- 
sioner who did more for Chicago than 
any man ever did ? 

I know that these things are true. I 
have run the gauntlet of their opposition. 

These are the kind of things which our 
organization should have protected us 
from and exposed to the public. But it 
did not, and the fault lies with the offi- 
cials who usurped its functions and pre- 
vented any expression of the will of the 
rank and file. 




Unmanked. 

George B. Morewood. 

Felis Domestica, where are we at? 
You're not "the Jiarmless necessary cat." 
The doctors say in no uncertain terms 
That you are an abiding place for 

germs — 
The cocci and bacilli, theyaver, 
Are quite domesticated in your fur. 
Thus, not content with taking rats and 

mice, 
You take diseases — you should take 

advice. 
Unless you do, the time must shortly 

come 
When you will find yourself without a 

home. 
Domestic jungle, where the microbes 

haunt ; 
Perambulating culture. Scat! Abaunt! 
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Joe Miller Ie?iyed. 

The Jokesmith who Fathers Old Yarns on People of Today. A New 
Bximple of Literary Imposture. 

by BDWARD LBB 



The New York Sun is to be credited 
with running down the origin of the 
stories that appear weekly in some of 
the newspapers — jokes and anecdotes 
credited to prominent people in various 
walks of life — who are complacent 
enough to remain silent and accept the 
paternity of the old jokes. That is, 
some of them do; others who don't tell 
The Sun about the game — and surely 
it is a game that we may smile over. 

Ohe of the very earliest answers re- 
up to Robert W. Chambers's and said 
who raised the very point I have allud- 
ed to, that these jokes lack all dramatic 
congruity. The following two anecdotes 
were submitted to Mr. Chambers: 

NO FEAR. 

At a well known club in New York 
the other day one of those bores who 
are the bane of all clubs drew his chair 
up to Robert W. Chambers's an dsaid 
genially : 

"Chambers, you are writing at the rate 
of two and sometimes three novels every 
year, to say nothing of your annual sheaf 
of short stories. Aren't you afraid that 
a time will come when you will have 
written yourself out?" 

"My dear sir," Mr. Chambers replied, 
"I have no such fear. Just look at your 
own case. You have been talking for 
more than sixty years, and yet you 
haven't talked yourself out, have you?" 

HER TURN. 

Robert W. Chambers, the popular nov- 
elist, was talking to a reporter about the 
artistic temperament. 

"I have little patience with the artis- 
tic temperament," Mr. Chambers said. 
'Tts synonym is selfishness. Mrs. 
Wordsworth was right." 

Mr. Chambers smiled. 

"The poet Wordsworth/' he resumed, 
"used to compose in bed at night. Nudg- 



ing jiis wife in the small hours, he would 
say: 

" 'Maria, get up. I've thought of a 
good word.' 

"And Mrs. Wordsworth would rise 
sleepily, light a candle, and write at her 
minutes. 

"A couple of hours later Wordsworth 
would wake her again. 

" 'Get up, Maria. I've got a good 
word,' he would repeat. 

"But one night Mrs. Wordsworth put 
a stop forever to this nocturnal dicta- 
tion. Her husband, awakening her with 
the usual *Get up — I've thought of a 
good,' was startled to hear her reply: 

" 'Oh, get up yourself ! I've thought 
of a bad word.' " 

Mr. Chambers's answer was short and 
decisive : 

Dear Sir : — In reply to yours, I do not 
know when or how the enclosures orig- 
inated. The bad manners of the one and 
the stupidity of the gther are not, I be- 
lieve, characteristic, of me. Yours very 
truly, Robert W. Chambers. 

From Mrs. Rose Pastor Phelps 
Stokes, a lady deeply interested in the 
welfare of the poor and poigantly alive 
to their cares and sorrow, I received a 
letter which implies a rebuke even 
graver because it shows how the joke- 
smith may be betrayed quite inadvert- 
ently into imputing his own callousness 
to his superiors in wisdom and altruism. 
The joke and the letter follow each other 
in due sequence: 

THE PROOF. 

Mrs. Rose Pastor Phelps Stokes, dis- 
cussing social questions in her usual in- 
teresting fashion at a dinner in New 
York, said of authority: 

"Authority is a dangerous weapon, es- 
pecially when it is new. A new boss is 
sometimes apt, in his use of authority. 
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to remind us of the little boy with the 
new knife who cuts his initials on piano, 
sideboard, everywhere. 

Mrs. Phelps Stokes smiled. 

"I know a young and beautiful lady," 
she said, "who once visited a plaint that 
had a new foreman. 

" 'Who is the boss here?' the beautiful 
young lady asked, approaching the fore- 
man. 

'I am the boss, madam,' he replied. 
'Oh, are you?' said she. 

"He thought he detected amazement 
in her voice, and drawing himself up he 
answered coldly : 

" 'Yes, I am, and I'll prove it. Hig- 
ginson" 

"An old fellow looked up from his 
work. 

"'Higginson, go get your envelope. 
You're fired!'" 



"'I 

tt ir 



Dear Sir: — The "joke" you enclosed 
in your letter is not mine. I have some- 
where at home a collection of similar 
"jokes" which some anonymous joke- 
smith has attributed to me. 

In the "joke" you sent I am reported 
to have smiled — the last thing I should 
really have done if I had related the 
tragic story, for tragic it is. But per- 
haps only they can appreciate the tragic 
quality of it who have themselves been 
victims of a factory "boss." 

The authors of these jokes seem to 
show an unprecedented generosity — un- 
precedented because although people 
have been known to give away their 
money or other property, or any good 
thing that is their own, no one has ever 
been known to give away a good joke of 
his own, and to credit an utter stranger 
with one's own joke is being generous 
to more than a fault. 

But poverty drives people to all sorts 
of excesses, and perhaps the poor scrib- 
bler, in order to earn a dollar, hit upon 
this novel and effective way of earning 
it. No one can blame him! Only for 
the grim jokes he has attributed to me 
I pray that his tribe may not increase. 
Truly yours, 

Rose Pastor Stokes. 

Two gentlemen with a wide and, it is 
unnecessary to add, a well deserved 
reputation for humor deny the jokes im- 



puted to them on the whimsical ground 
that they never make jokes. These are 
Simeon Ford and George W.. Ade, who 
fall in line as follows: 

A WRECKER. 

Simeon Ford was talking to a New 
York reporter about the breakages that 
happen in hotels. 

"An average amount of breakage you 
don't mind," he said, "but now and then 
you happen on a waiter or a chamber- 
maid whose breakages pass all bounds of 
reason." 

Mr. Ford then recounted the break- 
ages achieved in one day by a chamber- 
maid of this stamp. 

"I found out after she left," he ended, 
"that she wasn't a genuine chambermaid 
at all. She was an elephant trainer 
really, but she had been compelled to 
give up that profession because she 
couldn't handle the elephants without 
breaking their tusks." 



My Dear Sir : — A good many jokes, so 
called, which are published nowadays are 
blamed on me. I am not and never was 
a jokesmith. I never told nor heard the 
story told in the clipping you enclose. 
I am suffering an undesired reputation 
as a funny man. Yours trirty, 

Siipeon Ford. 



EDITED BY ADE. 

George Ade, bachelor like, must have 
his fling at marriage, and at a June wed- 
ding in Chicago, Mr. Ade said: 

"We bachelors, on an occasion like 
this, are thought very little of, but permit 
me to say that, were I an editor, I should 
insert all marriages in a column headed : 
'News of the Weak.' " 



Dear Sir: — In regard to the enclosed 
clipping I am compelled to tell you that 
it is an invention so far as I am con- 
cerned. I never said it and it does not 
indicate my views. I think that every 
Bride Groom is entitled to a Carnegie 
IVIedal. 

I am sorry that I cannot send you any 
jokes. I do not remember that I ever 
made up a real joke out of my own head. 
Sincerely, George Ade. 

Andrew Carnegie's secretary, on the 
other hand, gives a qualified denial to 
the following: 
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didn't work for it. 

Andrew Carnegie, at a dinner in New 
York, continued his indictment of Great 
Britain and Germany for their barbarous 
and stupid building of warships. 

"How perverted/' said Mr. Carnegie, 
"is a nation that thinks to promote peace 
by augmenting its armament. As though 
my neighbor and I should point cannon 
at each other's houses from every win- 
dow, explaining whenever we crowded a 
half dozen more guns in, that this sort 
of thing heightened neighborly feeling 
and good fellowship ! 

"Perverted indeed," said Mr. Carnegie, 
"are such ideas of peace! As perverted 
as the New York aristocrat's idea of 
honor. A young Westerner came to this 
aristocrat and asked him for his daugh- 
ter's hand. 

" 'I can support her in good style,' he 
said. 1 am worth $11,000,000.' 

"The aristocrat, whose family had 
done no work since his grandfather, for- 
ty years before, had retired from the 
wholesale clothing business, frowned 
and said thoughtfully: ' 

" 'But, my young friend, did you make 
this money in — er — trade?' 

" Trade?' said the suitor haughtily. 1 
guess not ! I'm in the Legislature.' " 

Of the anecdote Mr. Carnegie says: 
"This is quite new to me," but he ac- 
knowledges that the introduction "cor- 
rectly gives my idea *of preparation.' " 

George Barr McCutcheon and Will- 
iam Travers Jerome enter unqualified 
denials of certain stories imputed to 
them. Here is the McCutcheon story 
and the disclaimer: 

PIE A LA CHICAGO. 

George Barr McCutcheon, lunching at 
the Chicago Athletic Club, praised the 
Windy City of his adoption. 

"Chicago's refinement, say what you 
will," cried Mr. McCutcheon, "is not one 
whit inferior to New York's. 

"Yet, from the stories, you'd think that 
in our smartest Chicago restaurants we 
all ate in shirt sleeves and slippers. I 
remember, one day at the Authors' Club, 
I said to a New York waiter: 

" 'Bring me a piece of apple pie.' 

" 'Yes, sir, he returned. 'Chicago or 
New York, sir?' 

"'Chicago or New York? What do 
you mean?' said I. 



"'Knife or fork, sir,' explained the 
waiter." 



My Dear Sir: — The enclosed clipping 
must be a "press agent" story. I never 
heard of the thing until you called it to 
my attention. What is more to the point, 
it is a fake, and I know nothing of its 
origin. Yours very truly, 

George Barr McCutcheon. 

P. S. — Incidentally, I happen to live in 
New York. 

Such were a few of the criticisms 
upon the jokesmith as an oflfender which 
the mails have brought in to me from 
time to time. 

On the other hand, there were sup- 
posed victims who condoned the miscon- 
duct of the forger, or even actually ap- 
plauded him, though always in a humor- 
ous or semi-hvunorous fashion. 

And in about a half dozen instances 
the "victim" owned up to the story as 
being true. 

Thus Champ Clark identified as his 
own, substantially as he had told it, a 
current anecdote. 

Former Speaker Cannon showed a 
tolerance and a latitude that are almost 
too good to be true. Let the reader see 
and judge for himself concerning both 
the story and the comment : 

THE POOR OLD SENATE. 

Speaker Cannon, at the recent Grid- 
iron Qub dinner in Washington, stood 
up for the Senate. 

"You'd think, the way the Senate is 
blamed for everything," he said, "that 
it had supernatural powers. A crowd 
of farmers were knocking the Senate 
one market day last month when an old 
fellow of only one horse power brain 
bustled into the market. 

"'Well, byes,' said he, 'what's the 
Senate up to now?' 

" 'Why, ain't ye heerd, Zachary?' said 
a young farmer, winking at the others. 
'The Senate's went and passed a bill 
addin' two extra months to the winter.' 

"Zachary struck his forehead with his 
red mittened fist. 

" 'Do tell !' he groaned. 'Gosh durn 
the luck! An' here am I clean out o' 
fodder.' " 

Dear Sir : In reply to your favor of 
the 8th inst., I beg to say that probably 
at some time or other I have told a 
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story along the line of that contained 
in the clipping you enclose. 

Many years ago at an entertaimnet 
given by the Gridiron Club, speaking to 
a number of newspaper men, I said: 
"Boys, if you ever need a stickful and 
know or can invent a good story for 
which you desire a sponsor you have 
carte blanche to put it on me, if you 
can think of no one else to stand for it." 
Under that permission many good stories 
have been ascribed to me, and some of 
them are annually reproduced. 

While I have little or no capacity as 
a humorist, I think I am fairly appreci- 
ative of the humor originating with the 
other fellow, even though it may be 
at my own expense, as, I think, has been 
occasionally exemplified during my ser- 
vices as a Representative in Congress. I 
am, with respects, etc., your truly, 

J. G. Cannon. 

'To John Sloan, etcher and portrait 
painter, was sent a stopy too long to 
quote here. It will suffice to say that 
the same story may be found in Home's 
"Spirit of the Age," which was pub- 
lished in London in 1850, only there 
the hero is Thomas Carlyle and not 
John Sloan. Mr. Sloan had nothing but 
the kindest feeling for the jokesmith. 
Here is how he expresses it: 

"I have read with interest and consid- 
ered your communication in regard to the 
Humorous Personal Paragraph. 

Honestly, I can't detect the slightest 
warmth beneath my collar which I can 
lay to the sparks from the jokesmith's 
forge. Am I not already described as 
"the famous," the distinguished," "the 
brilliant," "the successful" John Sloan; 
dined, strolling or hobnobbing with the 
choicest company — poets, essayists, mil- 
lionaires ? 

The easy manners, the politeness, the 
ready conversation of this John Sloan in- 
terest me. I really like to read about 
him. 

Then, too, he keeps me in touch with 
far away friends, the stanch one reads 
and thinks warmly of me, perhaps writes 
and encloses the clipping — though he 
knows I'm not old enough to be the 
father of the jokes. 

Shall I flinch when I kaow that each 
of these burr laden wreaths laid at my 
door is one the less for the overdecked 



tombs of Abraham Lincoln and Whist- 
ler i\ 

No, I'll not raise a hand against the 
jokesmith — forger, you call him, it seems 
to me, is too harsh a word. 

Perhaps some day a struggling begin- 
ning Shakespeare of a wit will hang a 
good joke on yours sincerely, 

John Sloan. 

Shortly before the lamented death of 
Miss Harriet Quimby, the aeronaut, 
the following anecdote about her ran 
the rounds of the American press : 

A DANGEROUS ERA. 

Miss Harriet Quimby, after one of her 
daring aeroplane flights at Mineola, L. L, 
smiled lightly at a reporter's mention of 
the danger of flying. 

"Oh, there's danger everywhere," she 
said. "The walker is in as much danger 
almost as the flier. Did you never hear 
about the fate of Jorkins? 

"Jorkins, poor fellow, came from the 
country to see New York. The noise 
and confusion of New York quite upset 
him. Treading his way across a busy 
street he thought he would go mad. 

"'Clank! Clank r 

"Jorkins leaped to the right just in 
time to escape a motor car. 

" 'Ding-a-ling ! Ding-dong !' 

"He darted to the left from under the 
very wheels of an automobile fire engine. 

" 'Hum-m-m !' 

"Jorkins, looking^ up in the air, now 
saw a monoplane, its tail smashed, falling 
straight upon him. He glared wildly 
around, caught sight of a manhole, lifted 
the cover and jumped down into a black 
hole just in time to be cut in half by an 
underground electric train !" 

To the stereotyped query whether this 
story were genuine Miss Quimby an- 
vswered in the following manner: 

Dear Sir : I read the enclosed clip- 
ping with great interest when it was pub- 
lished shortly after I received my pilot's 
license, but I have never been able to find 
out who its author was. I did not recog- 
nize that it was an old joke. It impressed 
me as being rather clever. I have the 
greatest appreciation of humor even 
when the joke is on myself, if it be lack- 
ing in sarcasm or malice. My father says, 
and I am inclined to agree with him, that 
some of the aged jokes are the most hu- 
morous, especially when dressed up to 
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suit the modern taste. The clipping you 
enclose has been published in at least 500 
different papers. I have a stack of copies 
which have come in from the various 
clipping bureaus. This causes me to have 
the greatest respect for its writer, 
whether .he found it in an old almanac or 
just wrote it out of his own head as 
Prosy in Bernard Shaw's "Candida" 
would say. Appreciating your interest, 
I am very truly yours, 

Harriet Quimby. 
Mr. Boldt of the Waldorf-Astoria fig- 
ures as at least a lenient judge of humor 
in the following bit of correspondence: 

A JUDGE OF WINE 

George C. Boldt, hotel man, was talk- 
ing in New York about wines. 

"The average American is now a good 
judge of wine," said Mr. Boldt. 

"I heard, the other day, a mild looking 
chap in a restaurant, who said : 

"'I understand they've been having 
wine riots in France, waiter.' 

" 'Yes, sir ; I believe so, sir,' the waiter 
answered. 

" 'Well,' said the mild looking chap, 
'the wine you've served me here would 
be enough to start a riot anywhere.' " 



My Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 8, en- 
closing a clipping, which at your request 
I return. I had not seen this item and 
it is not true that it emanated from me. 
I am frequently quoted as having said 
things for which I am not responsible, 
but they are usually of such a pleasant 
nature that I could not possibly object to 
them. This particular item ends up with 
a rather severe reflection on our wine 
cellar, but without it there would have 



been no joke. On reading it I laughed 
heartily, and' I imagine, or at least hope, 
that other readers have done the same. 
Very truly yours, 

George C. Boldt. 

A story about Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews is likewise discredited by its ac- 
credited author. Anecdote and letter 
follow : 

SERMONS IN STONES. 

Prof. Brander Matthews of Columbia, 
in one of his brilliant addresses on the 
drama, said of an unimaginative and pro- 
saic dramatist: 

"He it was, I am sure, who in his 
youth, on bfeing asked in examination 
what Shakespeare meant by the phrase 
'Sermons in stones,' wrote in reply : 

" 'When passing by a tombstone you 
may learn the name and the dates of 
birth and death of the departed one, and 
also from the inscription a valuable 
moral lesson from his or her life. Walk- 
ing along a road you must see from the 
milestones the number of miles to the 
nearest towns, and thus acquire geo- 
graphical information. He^ips of stones 
by the roadside indicate that repairs are 
to take place, and so inculcate a lesson 
in neatness.' " 



Dear Sir : I return the paragraph. I 
never said anything of the sort. It is a 
fake, pure and simple. 

And I haven't any opinion about joke- 
smiths — though I have known several of 
them. 

You might look up an article by 
Charles Dawson Shanley in the Atlantic 
40 or 50 years ago. Yours very truly, 
Brander Matthews. 




A Tme Tragedy. 

L. T. H. 



Three men sat out to gold brick, 

A very ancient crime, 
But they tried to "do" a Scotchman, 

And now they're "doing" time. 
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He lai Who Made Bread Cheap 



Most of the inventions which have 
revolutionized industry and sped civil- 
ization on its way have brought fame 
to their creator — oftentimes a fame 
which puts him on the pedestal after 
death, but left with him to starve 
while living. But fame and fortune 
both escaped Obed Hussey, the 
Quaker who made the first reaper, and 
by that invention made bread cheap, 
cutting much from the high cost of 
living. 

The harvester trust for many years 
has held patents to various sorts of 
reapers and has enjoyed practically a 
monopoly of the manufacture. And 
the founder .of this corporation, C. H. 
McCormick, dead for many years, has 
been regarded as the originator of this 
epoch-making agricultural implement. 
Yet his invention, if it can be called 
such, came a dozen years after this 
Quaker mechanic had put his machine 
in use. But his picture has been put 
on bank notes over the words, "Inven- 
tor of the reaper." 

Hussey was born in Maine in 1792. 
After one or two whaling voyages he 
settled in Baltimore, where he became 
an expert draftsman and an incessant 
w^orker at different inventions. Among 
the devices he made were a steam 
plow, a machine for grinding out 
hooks and eyes, a mill for grinding 
corn cobs, a husking machine run by 
horsepower, a machine for crushing 
sugar cane ind a machine for mak- 
ing artificial ice. In ISai he was 
working in a Baltimore plow works 
on an invention for cutting grain. 

His first reaper was completed at 
Cincinnati in 1833, and the principle 
was precisely that used today as re- 
gards the guards and knives. The 
scene of its trial was the farm of 
Judge Foster, a few miles out of the 
city. Hussey, true to his modest and 
shrinking nature, wished to keep it 
secret, fearing jeers if i.t failed. But 
a crowd of farmers were on hand to 
scoflF. 



The machine was started, but some 
part gave way and it failed to work. 
One burly fellow picked up a cradle 
and, swinging it with an air of great 
exultation^ exclaimed: "This is the 
machine to cut the wheat'* * 

The team was unhitched and it 
looked like failure. But the merri- 
ment subsided when the inventor, as- 
sisted by some laborers, pulled the 
machine to the top of the hill. Then, 
alone, Hussey drew the queer looking 
implement down the hill and through 
the standing grain, cutting every 
head. 

The same machine was exhibited 
directly afterward before the Hamil- 
ton County Agricultural Society, 
where it was pronounced a success. 
By the side of a modern reaper Hus- 
sey's invention would look primitive, 
but it did the work of harvest faster 
than the best farmers could go by 
hand. Two men were required, one 
to drive the team and one to rake oflF 
the wheat as it fell on a platform. 

In the years that followed the in- 
ventor traveled from state to state, 
often at the invitation of state agri- 
cultural societies. Owing to his lim- 
ited means the reaper often was 
drawn from place to place by one 
horse, accompanied by the inventor, 
footsore and weary from walking 
hundreds of miles. This was in the 
days before the telegraph or the rail- 
road, and news, as well as men, trav- 
eled slowly. In such a humble way 
Hussey visited Ohio, Illinois, New 
York and Missouri, introducing his 
device. But scarcely a farmer could 
be found who was willing to adopt 
it, and it is a matter of history that 
the final adoption of the machine led 
to riots by farmhands, who feared 
there would no longer be work for 
them to do. He also introduced the 
reaper into England. 

In 1835 Hussey brought two of his 
machines to Palmyra, Mo., and they 
were bought by William Muldrow, of 
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Marion College, for $150 each, a great 
deal of money in those days. One 
was used in a meadow near the settle- 
ment of Philadelphia and the other 
near Marion City. According to the 
Missouri Courier of that year they 
were a great success. 

A letter from Hussey to his friend, 
Edward Stabler, in 1854, gives an in- 
sight of the hardships which the 
genius endured to make his dream 
come true. It was at the period 
when he was involved in defending 
the extension of his patents before 
Congress, a fight which he won. He 
wrote : 

"I made no money during the exist- 
ence of my patent, or I might say I 
made less than I would have made 
if I had held an under clerk's position 
in the patent office; I would have 
been better off at the end of the 
fourteen years if I had filled exactly 
such station as my foreman holds, and 
got his pay, and would not have had 
half the hard work, nor a hundredth 
part of the heart aching. I never 
experienced half the fatigue in row- 
ing after a whale in the Pacific Ocean 
' (which I have often done) as I ex- 
perienced for eighteen years in the 



harvest field, I might say for twenty 
years, for. I worked as hard in Eng- 
land as I do at home, for in the har- 
vest, wherever I am, there is no rest 
for me. If I am guilty of no rascal- 
ity why should I not be compensated 
for toiling to introduce an invention 
which I thought would be of so much 
advantage to the world? I know I 
was the first one who successfully 
accomplished the cutting of grain 
and grass by machinery. . If others 
tried to do it before me it was not 
doing it; being the first who ever 
did it, why should I be obliged' to 
suffer and toil most and get the least 
by it? 

No man knows how much I have 
suffered in body and mind since 1833, 
on account of this thing, the first 
year I operated it in Balto. Three 
years after I cut the first crop I 
could not go to meeting for many 
wrecks for want of a decent coat, 
while for economy I made my own 
coffee and eat, slept in my shop until 
I had sold machines enough to be 
able to do better/' 

The struggle of this old Quaker 
was ended w^hen he was killed in a 
railroad accident near Boston in 1860. 



Wisdom Is Iiowiig aid Ittnlig 



f>v 7- />>. E.AAfES. 



They sat by the open fire — tlie m:^n 
with gray hair but a yonng he:irt, an i 
the youth with tlie frank, earnest face. 

It was the last night f:f the old year. 
The wick in tlic study lamp was 
turned low. The dancing Hamo 
played upon the walls and furniture 
of the room. There iiad been a long, 
unembarrassing silence — one of tlin>e 
silences which come from perfect com- 
radeship. At length the youth spolcc: 

*T have been reading, today, that 
little dream story, 'The Hunter,' v)y 
Olive Schreiner. Vou remember it is 
about the man who sought many vears 
for truth." 

"And wdio let the bird who sang of 



immortality go ere he started on his 
search/' remarked the other. 

"I did^ not understand that part." 
said the youth, **nor why his path was 
so hard and his reward so small." 

'Tt is not given any one ])erson to 
know the whole truth," explainevl the 
olc^er man. "Only a small portion — a 
'feather' of it. as the story said — can 
each of us obtain, e\en though we 
search diligently: and that comes often 
at the close of life." 

The young man gazed thoughtfully 
into the fire. Presently he said: "Tell 
me, you who have lived longer than 
I, w^hat it is to be wise." 

The gray-haired man smiled. "That 
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is, perhaps only another way of ask- 
ing, 'What is truth ?' Yet wisdom con- 
sists both in knowing and in doing. 
Knowledge without resultant conduct 
discountenances itself. Conduct with- 
out knowledge is apt to be puffed up 
and self-satisfied. When knowledge 
keeps conduct humble with far visions, 
and when conduct adds its dignity and 
strength to knowledge, we find there 
true wisdom. Knowledge is neces- 
sary in order that we may act intelli- 
gently, but unless there is resultant 
action, knowledge is well night vain." 

"In other words, consecration, not 
renunciation, should be our purpose/' 
remarked the youth*. 

"Precisely. To use time, strength', 
money, and every other good gift of 
God, wisely and for his glory — is not 
this consistent with true discipleship ?" 

"But if one should fail in one's pur- 
pose?" exclaimed the youth. 

"My boy, there was once another 
young man who asked a wise and 
philosophic old lady if she had no 
sympathy with failures. * Oh, yes, 
she replied, 'I have sympathy with 
large failures." And her reply is mine. 
Yet, after all, whether you have really 
failed in a worthy purpose depends 
upon what you mean by success." 

"And how would you define 'suc- 
cess'?" asked the youth, eagerly. 

The other smiled. "IVe changed 
my definition of that word several 
times," he remarked. "At your age 
success meant making a great name 
for myself; later, it meant having a 
good income." 

"And now?" questioned the other. 

The gray-haired man leaned for- 
ward and replaced a fallen stick. 
"Now it means helping others," he 
said simply. 

"Then there can be no failure!" ex- 
claimed the youth; "for I suppose it 
is always possible for us to help some- 
one else." 

"True, my lad. And not to have 
helped others is failure. We cannot 
fail if our hearts are right. But 
selfishness means failure. As some- 
body has expressed it : 'I have not won 



if my brother has failed. My success 
must be humanity's success. A man 
must feel his essential identity with 
all life, so that if he slays another, 
he slays himself. Each man's sorrow 
and need should be every man's sor- 
row and need." 

"Yet if we have not won, if our 
brother has failed, how can we suc- 
ceed until all are happy and vic- 
torious ?" 

"We have succeeded if we have 
helped all we could. God does not 
expect the impossible, my lad." 

The youth gazed nobly upon the 
noble, serene face before him. "Tell 
me, dear friend," he urged, "how, 
amid all the stress and strain of this 
earthly life, you have managed to 
keep such a young. heart? You seem 
no older than I am. I would call you 
'comrade,' not 'father.' " 

"Youth is really an attitude toward 
life," replied the other. "It is the con- 
fident, optimistic attitude. Why- 
should we grow less confident, less 
optimistic, as the years pass, if we 
strive to live aright? If we lose this 
attitude, I believe we simply exist and 
do not truly live." 

"What, then, is your definition of 
'life''?" asked the young man. 

"The word 'mission' is, I believe, a 
synonym for 'life,' " was the answer. 
"Here again must be the union of 
knowing and doing. A missionary is 
one who is sent, but he must have a 
message. The knowledge of God is 
life, provided we reveal him to others." 

The youth looked into the. bed of 
glowing coals. "How bright it is!" 
he exclaimed. 

"Because there has been a good 
fire," returned the gray-haired man. 
Rising, he threw on some more logs, 
and then covered the whole with 
ashes. 

"What we call death, my lad," he 
remarked, when he had finished his 
work, "is only a concealing from view 
life's fire for a Htlle time." 

And just then the bells rang in the 
new vear. 
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Tlie PMllppine Whistle 



Wkat the lalaada are Couting Us— liVkat the 
lalaada Are "Pajing Us. 



by W. y. PLATKA 



The government of the United 
States does not and never has con- 
tributed one cent toward the .support 
of the Philippines, for their govern- 
ment, maintenance or improvements. 
Not only are they self-supporting, but 
at the close of the fiscal year 1911 the 
Philippine government had on deposit 
in various banks in the United States 
the sum of $12,600,000 and at the same 
time had in the Treasury vaults ond 
on deposit in the Philippines $22,256,- 
735. The interest on deposits brings 
in an annual revenue of more than 
$550,000. 

The entire revenue for 1911 was 
$12,772,760. Current expenses were 
$10,350,976, and this included an ex- 
penditure for permanent public im- 
provements of $3,643,135. The per 
capita tax collected for all purposes 
was less than $2.50. 

It is true that the United States 
maintains a few military stations in 
the Philippines, as it does in San 
Francisco, Salt Lake, Detroit, Denver, 
Chicago and New York, and for ex- 
actly the same purpose. If the troops 
were not in the Philippines they would 
be in some station in the United 
States, so the only additional cost is 
that of transportation, and this is more 
than compensated for by the extra 
training they receive. 

The entire trade of the Philippines 
the first year of American control, 
both export and import, was in round 
numbers $28,000,000. This has in- 
creased until last year it amounted to 
$105,000,000, and this with only 
5.500,000 acres under cultivation. 
There are 7,000,000 acres of arable 



public lands as well as millions of 
acres of private lands still awaiting 
cultivation, and over 10,000,000 acres 
of untouched forests containing the * 
finest hardwoods in the world. 

We are educating the Filipinos and 
giving them the fullest voice possible 
in their own government. 

All the offices in the provincial and 
municipal governments are held by 
Filipinos, and the central government 
consists of a commission half of whom 
are Filipinos and the assembly com- 
posed entirely of Filipinos elected by 
the people. 

There are 4,400 free public schools 
with 620,000 children being educated 
in English and the arts and trades. 
There are over 1,000 miles of railroad 
serving 2,000,000 people and 2,000 
miles of macadamized roads. 

And when we come down to that 
$20,000,000, what about Porto Rico, 
Guam and Cuba: Did we not take 
them from Spain at the same time we 
secured tKe Philippines? Is Porto 
Rico with its $80,297,946 United 
States trade last year an expensive 
whistle? When Americans awaken to 
their opportunity and the Philippines 
enjoy the same amount of trade per 
capita as Porto Rico it will exceed 
$600,000,000 a year. 

And what about the markets within 
two days of Manila, an awakened 
China with its population of over 
400,000,000? 

No, we are not paying and we are 
not likely to pay dear for our Philip- 
pine whistle. To the contrary, the 
Philippines are a distinct and valuable 
asset to our country. 
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The Archbald Cane. 

Maintaining that he had clone noth- 
ing wrong, former District Judge 
Archbold left Washington after the 
verdict of the senate had been ren- 
dered against him, to take up his resi- 
dence in Scranton, his old home. One 
can feel a measure of sympathy even 
with a judge who violates the law, 
when one considers the. associations, 
the surroundings and the schooling 
which form the setting of the storm 
of the man and lawyer before he be- 
came a judge. 

Mr. Wilson, in his Trenton address, 
in language full of sympathy and of 
appreciation of the weakness and in- 
sufficiency of human kind to know all 
things, states the position and condi- 
tion of very many men in this coun- 
try. 'This nation is full of many hon- 
orable men who have been engaged 
in large business in a way in which 
they thought they were permitted to 
do, bt)th by their consciences and the 
laws. But they have had their eyes 
so close to their ledgers, they have 
liad their energies so aljsolutely ab- 



sorbed in the undertakings with which 
they were individually identified, that 
they have not, until the nation spoke 
loud, raised their eyes from their 
books and papers and seen how the 
things they were doing stood related 
to the fortunes of mankind." 

The growth of business has been of 
such a character that to the young 
man looking on it has appeared that 
the only thing to regard was financial 
success.. No matter what the means 
employed, no matter what the course 
followed, no matter anything but that 
the means and the course used and 
followed undeterred by the officers of 
the law and rewarded with large 
financial gains. For two generations 
that has been the lesson openly placed 
before the young men of the country, 
until consciences have been seared and 
changed, honest impulses have been 
diverted from their normal courses, 
and men have come to look upon 
methods as legitimate and right which 
in former days were known to be 
reprehensible. 

So, perhaps, Judge Archbold may 
have been led astray. He was brought 
up among so-called successful men, in 
a section of the country where the 
means to the end of business success 
were not too closely scrutinized. The 
offspring of prominent families whose 
means w^ere at least sufficient to put 
him through Yale college, where he 
was made a member of a Greek letter 
fraternity. Growing up at that time 
when Vanderbilt unblushingly pro- 
claimed: ''The public be damned!'' he 
would naturally imbibe the feeling of 
a class which held itself superior to 
the common run, and an idea to ex- 
ploit the people and take advantage of 
every opportunity to amass wealth 
w-as correct and legitimate. Perhaps 
he is sincere in his self-deception when 
he says he has done nothing wrong. 

Perhaps he was so deeply asleep to 
the relations wdiich he owed to his 
fellow man that the loud cry of the 
nation of which Mr. Wilson speaks, 
nay, even the trumpet blast of his con- 
viction by the senate of the United 
vStates has not aw^akened him. If so, 
it must be a warning to the people 
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that they have not yet spoken loud 
enough, that perhaps there are many, 
others who, like him, have been sleep- 
ing, have not heard the ex yand are 
still oblivious to the fact that the 



nation is aroused and is calling for an 
accounting from the men who have 
been enriched through the complac- 
ency of the people and the searing of 
their own consciences. 



The Mealy Potato 



by DR. y. n, KELLOGG 



One of the greatest authorities on food 
in the world is Dr. J. H. Kellogg, super- 
intendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Battle Creek, Mich. He has spent a life- 
time in the study of the various articles 
of food, his investigations covering all 
possible sources of information, not only 
in America, but in Euroj5e. The follow- 
ing articles on the "The Special Dietetic 
Virtues of the Potato," by this foremost 
authority, is one of the best ever written 
about the potato. — Editor. 

"Soon after the potato was introduced 
into Europe in the sixteenth century the 
ridiculous notion somehow got afloat 
that the use of the potato was the cause 
of leprosy, which at that time was quite 
prevalent in most European countries. 
The prejudice which was thus created 
against this most valuable of all garden 
vegetables has never been quite over- 
come. Various malicious libels against 
the good name of this most innocent and 
wholesome of foodstuffs are still afloat. 
Multitudes believe the potato to be diffi- 
cult of digestion. Even, physicians often 
prohibit its use on the supposition that 
it is likely to ferment in the stomach — a 
mistaken notion, as the writer will show. 
The belief is quite general that the potato 



especially promotes fat-making, and 
hence that its use must be avoided by 
persons who have a tendency to obesity. 
This is also an error. All foods tend to 
produce obesity when taken in excessive 
quantity; that is, more than the individ- 
ual needs to maintain his nutrition or 
equilibrium. No foods produce excess of 
fat when limited in quantity to actual 
daily bodily needs. 

"The potato is truly a most remark- 
able prodiict. It contains within its 
aseptic covering a rich store of one of 
the most easily digestible of all forms 
of starch. The observations of Mosse, 
Van Noorden and others have shown 
most conclusively that the starch of the 
potato is more easily digested and appro- 
priated by the body than the starches of 
wheat, corn and most other cereals. In 
laboratory tests made by the writer it 
was found that potato starch digested in 
less than one-sixth of the time of cereal 
starches. The experience of hundreds of 
physicians in the treatment of diabetes 
has shown that in many cases the starch 
of the potato is more easily assimilated 
or better utilized than other forms of 
starch. 

"Potato gruel "^d^.elE^^^IBtggle 
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prepared potato meal or the pulp of . 
baked potatoes has been found in Ger- 
many of very great service in the feed- 
ing of infants and invalids. Potato 
starch is far better for this purpose than 
cornstarch, arrowroot and similar sub- 
stances, which are pure starch and can- 
not be properly considered as foods. The 
long continued use of these starches in 
the feeding of young infants often re- 
sults more disastrously. 

"The potato is not only an easily di- 
gestible foodstuff but possesses much 
higher nutritive value than is generally 
supposed. According to Gautier, about 
one-fourth of the weight of the potato 
is food substance, consisting chiefly 
(nine-elevenths) of starch. Of the re- 
mainder, three-fifths are protein, the 
tissue-building element, and two-fifths 
alkaline salts in combination with citric 
and malic acids, the acids of the lemon 
and the apple. 

"From a dietetic standpoint, the po- 
tato is perhaps slightly deficient in pro- 
tein, though this statement would be dis- 
puted by some physiologist whose experi- 
ments appear to demonstrate that the 
amount of protein in the potato is quite 
sufficient for ordinary bodily needs. 

"The potato is certainly deficient in 
fats,' of which it contains almost none, 
because of the fact that it is not, like so 
many of our vegetable foods, a seed, but 
a curiously modified and enormously 
fleshy tuber. This deficiency in fat must 
always be remembered in the use of the 
potato, and the lack must be made up by 
the addition of cream, butter; or some 
other foodstuff rich in fat. 

"What the potato lacks in fat and 
protein, however, it makes up in salts, 
which constitute nearly 5 percent of its 
dry substance and are perhaps its most 
characteristic quality from a dietetic 
standpoint and one of its chief excel- 
lences. These salts consist chiefly of 
potash, and in the ordinary form .in 
which they are supplied do a most im- 
portant service in maintaining the alka- 
line condition of the blood, which is es- 
sential to good health and resistance to 
disease. Meats contain very great ex- 
cess of acid- forming elements and tend 
to acidify the blood. Cereals have some 
tendency in the same direction. The 
lowering of the alkalinity of the blood 



by acid-forming foods, especially bv the 
free use of meats, is unquestionably one 
of the chief causes of the rapid increase 
in chronic diseases, the mortality from 
which has doubled within thirty years, 
causing a loss annually of 350,000 more 
lives than would occur if the average 
citizen was as healthy as he was thirty 
years ago.. This is probably also one of 
the chief causes of arteriosclerosis, or 
hardening of the arteries, gout, rheumat- 
isrti, Bright's disease, apoplexy, andother 
degenerative maladies. The alkaline 
salts of vegetables are needed to balance 
the tediary. If the consumption of po- 
tatoes in this country could be quad- 
rupled, the result would undoubtedly be 
the saving of many thousands of lives ^ 
annually and an incalculable amount of 
suffering from disease. 

"The great nutritive value of* the po- 
tato, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
three-fourths water, may be best shown 
by comparing it with other known foods. 
A study of the nutritive value of various 
common foodstuffs shows that one pound 
of baked potato is equivalent in total nu- 
tritive value to the quantities of various 
foods shown in the following table: 

Food equivalent in total food value to 
one pound of baked potato : 

15^ pounds of boiled potato. 
5% ounces boiled beef. 
1 pound of chicken. 
^ 1^ pounds of codfish. 
ly^ pints of oysters (solids). 
4 pints of clams (in shell). 
4^ pints of beef juice. 
10 pints bouillon or beef tea. 
\y^ pints whole milk. 
3 pints skimmed milk. 

8 eggs. 

9 ounces baked beans. 
7 ounces bread. 

1^ pints oatmeal or cornmeal mush. 
1 1-3 pints hominy (cooked). 
1 pint boiled rice. 

1 pound of bananas. 

2 pounds parsnips (cooked). 
1 pound green peas (cooked). 

3 pounds beets (cooked). 

4 pounds radishes. 

4 pounds boiled cabbage. 

5 pounds tomatoes. 

5 pounds turnips (cooked). 
6J^ pounds cucumbers. 
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"From tHe above table it will readily 
appear that the potato is one of the most 
nourishing of our common foods. Its 
value is still further emphasized by the 
fact that steamed' or mashed potato di- 
gests in two or three hours, whereas roast 
beef requires four or five hours, or dou- 
ble the time (Gautier), 

"As already noted, the potato is not 
rich in protein, although the amount of 
this element in the baked potato reaches 
the Chittenden standard, 10 per cent of 
the total nutritive values a proportion 
which in feeding many thousands of per- 
sons, those in health, as well as invalids, 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, we have 
found amply sufficient. The . writer 



ordinary slices) and an ounce of butter. 
"Bunge, the world's greatest authority 
on chemistry of foods, has called special 
attention to the importance of the alka- 
line salts that are found in vegetables, 
and in a much larger proportion in the 
potato than in any other vegetable used 
as food, the potato containing nearly 
forty times as much of this useful ele- 
ment as some cereal foods. No farmer 
would think of feeding his horses or cat- 
tle on grain alone. Cereals of all sorts 
contain a considerable excess of acid- 
forming elements. Grass and herbage of 
all sorts, as well as fresh vegetables, con- 
tain an abundance of alkaline salts, and 
hence are a necessary part of the diet of 



adopted personally a very low protein 
standard in early life and has adhered to 
it for more than forty-six years, and 
with great benefit. Nevertheless, if a 
larger amount of protein is required, it 
may easily be obtained by the addition of 
milk or eggs, substances which while in- 
creasing the proportion of protein also 
add the fat necessary to render the po- 
tato a complete food. Half a pint of 
rich milk will thus balance a pound of 
baked potato ; or an equally good balance 
may be made by adding to a pound of 
potato two ounces of white bread (two 



animals. Human beings, as Bunge has 
clearly shown, require such vegetables 
for the same reason, and the potato is 
the most valuable of all known foods as 
a source of these essential elements. This 
is perhaps the reason why the potato is 
an almost invariable accompaniment of 
meat dishes. Meat contains an enorm- 
ous excess of acid-forming substances, 
and antidoted by the basic salts of the 
potato. 

"Graham bread with butter, or beans 

with butter, however, are much better 

combinations with potato than>meat, for 
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the reason that both meat and potato are 
lacking in lime. The body requires about 
thirteen grains of lime a day. Meat con- 
tains only a grain and a half to the 
pound. Wheat flakes and other whole 
wheat preparations contain four grains 
of lime to the pound, and peas and beans 
contain eight grains of lime to the pound. 
Cow's milk contains fourteen grains of 
lime to the pint. The American people 
are losing their teeth, and bone diseases 
are increasing, as a result of this defici- 
ency of lime. Professor Sherman of 
Columbia University, declares that half 



intoxication or 'biliousness.* It affords 
bulk for the intestines to act upon, and 
so antagonizes constipation. The large 
proportion of starch and other carbohy- 
drates encourages the growth of friendly 
bacteria in the intestines, thus preventing 
putrefaction. For the same reason the 
free use of potatoes combats rheumatism 
and gout, which are results of chronic 
intestinal poisoning. 

"The potato is valuable in the treat- 
ment of anemia, because it combats the 
growth in the intestine of the germs 
which produce blood-destroying poisons. 



the people of the United States are suf- 
fering from lime starvation. This is in 
part because of the meat diet and free 
use of cane sugar. Less meat, a larger 
proportion of potatoes, combined with 
wheat preparations and other cereals, 
beans, peas, and cow's milk would help 
to check this degenerative tendency. 

THE POTATO AS A FOOD REMEDY. 

"The potato is of immense service as 
a food remedy in the treatment of a large 
number of diseases. It is especially val- 
uable in cases of chronic intestinal auto- 



The death rate from diabetes, according 
to the mortality statistics of the United 
States census bureau, has increased 
nearly 50 per cent in ten years. The 
freer use of potatoes as an article of diet 
and the lessened consumption of meat 
would perhaps do more than any other 
thing to suppress the alarming increase 
of this fatal malady. 

"Arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the 
arteries,, a disease which causes apoplexy 
and is associated with Bright's disease 
and various forms of heart disease be- 
sides being the cause of premature old 
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age, is often directly the result of chronic 
poisoning, the course of which is the put- 
refaction of undigested remnants of ani- 
mal substances which have been eaten, 
which undergo decay with the absorp- 
tion of poisonous products. The free 
use of the potato as an article of diet in 
place of the excessive consumption of 
meat and fish, a practice widely prev- 
alent, would unquestionably check the 
alarming rapid development of this dis- 
States mortality reports has increased 
four hundred per cent in the last ten 
years. 

"The potato, buttermilk, and oatmeal 
diet of the Irish has developed one of 
the most sturdy and enduring races of 
men to be found anywhere. The pro- 
portion of centenarians in Ireland is 
more than ten times as great as in Eng- 
land. There can be no doubt that the 
free use of potatoes by the Irish is in 
large measure responsible for the 
remarkable longevity of this nation. 

"The idea that the potato is, difficult of 
digestion and thus gives rise to fermenta- 
tion in the stomach is entirely erroneous. 
The fault is not with the potato but with 
the manner of eating. When acted upon 
by the saliva, the starch of the potato is 
converted into maltoes and dextrin, 
which Palow of St. Petersburg, has 
shown to be powerful stimulants of the 
glands of the stomach. Properly cooked 
and well chewed, the potato is thus not 
only a good food but an aid to digestion 
of other foods. In persons whose stom- 
achs have a tendency to produce exces- 
sive acids the stimulating effect of the 
potato may be great as to produce the 
symptoms characteristic of hyperacidity, 
heartburn, tenderness of the stomach, 
regurgitation of gas and acid liquid, and 
other well known symptoms. This dif- 
ficulty is not at all due to fermentation 
but an excessive amount of acid and the 
resulting spasmodic contraction of the 
pylorus, so the stomach is stimulated to 



violent contraction. The gas contained 
in the stomach cannot be forced down- 
ward in the proper direction, and so es- 
capes upward. The difficulty is not 
likely to occur, however, except when 
chewing is neglected. The gastric juice 
has little action upon the potato. Coarse 
particles of potato may remain in the 
stomach many hours, causing excessive 
acid fermentation, irritation and eructa- 
tions. In eating potato every morsel 
must be chewed until reduced to a 
smooth paste in which no coarse particels 
can be detected by the tongue. 

"The remedy is simple. Palow has 
shown that fats lessen the activity of the 
stomach in the secretion of gastric juice. 
Hence, it is only necessary to increase 
the amount mi fat eaten with the potato. 
In extreme cases the potato should be 
eaten in the form of a puree with the 
addition of butter or rich cream. This 
difficulty is especially noticeable in per- 
sons who have habitually eaten large 
quantities of meat when they undertake 
to change their eating habits, taking less 
meat and more cereals and potatoes. 
With a change in eating habit, the un- 
pleasant symptoms usually disappear in a 
short time. 

Some persons find it necesary to 
avoid the use of tomatoes and acid fruits 
and potatoes. The apparent disagree- 
ment of the potato with acid fruits is 
chiefly due to neglect to thoroughly mas- 
ticate the food. If the potato is eaten in 
the forih of puree or well mashed, and if 
the fruit is also in the form of puree or 
if pains are taken to masticate it very 
thoroughly inconvenience from the com- 
bination will be rarely, if ever, experi- 
enced. 

"The potato should always be cooked 
with the *jacket' on. The mineral salts 
of the potato so valuable to health are 
just tmder the skin and if the potato is 
pealed before cooking the salts are 
thrown away." 
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by ELMER LEWIS, 



Ezra went out into the street. The 
lamps were lighted and a very thin 
gre^y mist spread over the street. The 
mist had a peculiarly penetrating raw- 
ness that found out the worst-clad and 
least-fed spots in Ezra's person, and 
worked its way in. Ezra endeavored 
to delude himself into the belief that 
he was warm and comfcrtable by 
whistling a warm and comfortable 
tune. But chapped lips will kill the 
cheerfulness of any whistle. 

Out of the theater on the opposite 
side of the road came Alexander Hil- 
ton. He too, found the air cold, but 
the coldness pleased him. He was clad 
in a fur-coat ; and, after the heat of the 
matinee performance, the rawness of 
the outside air acted as a comfortable 
tonic. He lit a cigar, then stepped out 
briskly. 

Alexander Hilton was a buj>y man, 
with not much time for sentiment. But 
he liked to have his sentimental back- 
bone tickled occasionally. The last 
love-song of the leading lady had done 
that. He knew from experience that 
on the morrow he would laugh at him- 
self for his foolishness ; but today 
while listening to the song he had had 
a tingling sensation all the way down 
his spine, and a vague desire had float- 
ed through his soul to do something 
noble and heroic. 

He steered his way delicately 
through the maze of fashionable cos- 
tumes that emerged with him from the 
theatres. When he came into the 
stream that was pouring from the gal- 
lery he became less careful about 
steering. He thrust himself forward 
with bold pushful strides that made 
other people unconsciously give way. 
He felt big and warm and strong and 
clever. The only sensation that he 
lacked was heroism. He would like 
> do something that would be showy 



and not too dangerous; something 
that would bring the cheers of a vast 
crowd without the discomfort of de- 
parture in an ambulahce. To rescue 
a woman from a burning house, to 
stop a pair of runaway horses, even to 
whisk a dog from beneath a motor- 
car would satisfy his heroic craving. 
He knew that 'the mood would not 
last. But it was very enjoyable while 
'it lasted. 

A boy came up with an evening 
paper. Alexander Hilton bought it, 
and ran his eye leisurely dow^n the 
news. i'Terrible shipping disaster! 
Over a hundred lives lost!"- held the 
place of honor. Alexander Hilton 
shivered sympathetically. It was very 
unpleasant at that moment to think 
of being drowned in a cold sea. He 
read a little further. The victims were 
only steerage passengers and crew — 
quite common people. Alexander 
Hilton sighed with relief and felt com- 
fortable again. 

He had never mixed with any class 
but his own, and he seriously regard- 
ed that class as the only one whose 
fortunes or misfortunes in the least 
mattered.* The great army of those 
who work with their hands he had all 
his life regarded as a species of do- 
m.estic animal, existing only to satisfy 
the wants of gentlemen. It really 
never occurred to him that they were 
his fellow-men. 

As he stood on the pavement, wait- 
ing for a lull in 'the traffic in order to 
cross the road, his eye full on Ezra. 
Ezra's unshaven face, tattered gar- 
ments, and cold, hungry air jarred 
harshly on Alexander Hilton's feeling 
of warm, full comfort. Really, it was 
scandalous that such wretched-look- 
ing creatures should be allowed in a 
well-to-do thoroughfare! There were 
plenty of back, grimy stre€;ts where 
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the cold and miserable and hungry 
could sink out of sight and out of 
mind. 

Alexander Hilton looked again at 
Ezra Mason. What a degraded sight 
the man was ! Alexander Hilton lifted 
up his eyes to heaven and thanked his 
own birth and his own brains that he 
was not as this man was. 

Ezra's eye discovered Alexander 
Hilton, and discovered that he had a 
bag. Ezra's nose, with its irrepressi- 
ble optimism, scented a job. He took 
a hasty step forward and thrust out 
an eager hand. 

"Carry your bag, sir?" . 

There was no particular viciousness 
about Alexander Hilton. But on a 
ragged, unshaven man he looked with 
as much repugnance as most people 
look upon a snake. The thought that 
the ragged and unshaven may yet 
have feelings susceptible to slights 
was a thought that could never occur 
to him. He shrank back, and half 
raised his stick as if to knock away 
the polluting hand. 

"No-^" he shouted. 

Ezra winced, and stepped back 
hastily. The disappointment in his 
face he vainly endeavored to cover 
with a smile. 

Then a disagreeable thing hap- 
pened. Somebody bumped against 
Alexander Hilton and caused him to 
drop the bag. The bag toppled off 
the pavement into the gutter, and be- 
smeared itself with mud. Ezra lunged 
quickly forward and picked it up. 
With his coat-sleeve he wiped off a 
considerable portion of the. mud — an 
operation which made some difference 
in respectability to the bag, none to 
the coat-sleeve. Then he offered the 
bag to its owner. It was still muddy, 
and Alexander Hilton shrank from his 
property in disgust. 

"Suppose you must carry it, after 
all," he said reluctantly. "Hope 
you're honest," he added — not because 
he was curious on the point, but be- 
cause he was annoyed and wanted to 
vent his annoyance. 

Ezra looked him straight in the face 
and said "Yes, sir," very quietly. 

The expression in Ezra's eyes was 
aji unimpeachable testimonial. Alex- 



ander Hilton accepted it as such, and 
was the more annoyed. What busi- 
ness had a man in Ezra's condition to 
be honest! The spectacle of cold and 
hunger was unpleasant enough even 
when one could comfortably imagine 
them to be accompanied by vice. But 
it was a thousand times more aggres- 
sive in connection with honesty. 

"Temple Station!" said Alexander 
Hilton curtly. "Go ahead !" 

The exultant Ezra slung the bag 
over his shoulder and shuffled at a 
quick trot in front of his employer's 
lengthy stride. The job meant at least 
a quarter, and that meant dinner. • 
Ezra h^d cause for exultation. 

Alexander Hilton strode moodily 
behind. His feeling of almost perfect 
comfort had been dissipated. The 
sight of Ezra's shabby back, and the 
thought that, despite his brusque re- 
fusal, he had been forced to employ 
him after all, offended his pride. He 
was very annoyed with Ezra, and his 
annoyance took the form of lengthen- 
ing his stride so as to hustle Ezra's 
trot. Once he trod hard on Ezra's 
heel. Ezra only turned round with a 
smile and apologized. 

Ezra trotted ahead, and when he 
reached the station went obediently 
down the stairs with the bag. At the 
gate at the bottom he was stopped by 
the ticket-collector. 

"Where's your ticket?" 

"It's all right," called Alexander 
Hilton from behind. "The man's car- 
rying my bag for me." 

The ticket-collector saluted. He 
knew Alexander Hilton. The last 
train had just gone. The next was 
not due for ten minutes. 

It was almost as raw down in the 
station as up above in the open air. 
Era shivered. Alexander Hilton saw 
the shiver, and felt chilly himself. 

"You stand here!" he said. "And 
you needn't think you can bolt with 
that bag, because you'll be stopped at 
the barrier." 

Then, at a good swinging pace, 
Alexander Hilton strode up and down 
the platform. But he could not get 
comfortable. Every time he passed 
Ezra he felt compelled to look at him. 
. And every time he looked he>felt more 
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annoyed. Ezra was really such a very 
unpleasant spectacle. His cheeks were 
so thin, his eyes so red, his whole 
body so very shivery. He crouched 
up against the bookstall in a huddled 
attitude, as if endeavoring to extend 
the covering power of his garments by 
contracting his body. Yet, despite all 
this, he insisted on looking cheerful. 
Each time their eyes met Alexander 
Hilton frowned and Ezra grinned. 

At last Alexander Hilton could 
stand the grin no longer. He stopped 
in his walk, and turned on Ezra 
abruptly. 

"What's that everlasting grin of 
yours about?" 

"It's over getting a job," said Ezra 
humbly. 

"Ah ! I suppose you call yourself one 
of the unemployed?" 

"Ain't had any regular work for 
months," said Ezra regretfully. 

What business had Ezra to infuse 
into his voice a note of cheerful mar- 
tyrdom? Alexander Hilton resented 
th antote fiercely. He must show the 
fellow that he had no cause to com- 
plain. 

"I don't suppose it ever occurred to 
you why you are out of work?" 
"Hard times," said Ezra. 
"Hard times !" Alexander Hilton re- 
peated with angry contempt. "No, 
it's not that. A man like you never 
will find regular work." 

"Beg pardon, sir; but Fm certain to 
some day." 

The contradiction, respectful though 
it was, irritated Alexander Hilton in- 
tenesly. 

"I tell you that you never will! 
You'll always be unemployed. Be- 
cause you're unemployable." 

"I shall get work some day," re- 
peated Ezra, firmly. 

"Where d'you think you are going 
to get it?" 

Ezra hesitated a moment. 
Just then a train rushed noisily in 
from the darkness, and the reply was 
drowned by a roar. 

Alexander Hilton strode again up 

and down the platform. His legs 

swung out in longer and longer 

strides, and he hummed the air from 

the leading lady's love-song. Once 



more the comfortable feeling of 
warmth and strength and greatness 
surged over him. Once more he en- 
tertained himself with the notion of 
being cheered for a heroic deed. 

A little girl in a red frock, who had 
wandered away from her parents, 
came down towards the middle of the 
platform. Alexander Hilton halted in 
his walk and looked at her. She was 
a picturesque little figure, worthy of a 
place in the picture that his imagina- 
tion was conjuring up. Suppose that 
she were to wander too close to the 
edge of the platform, and were to 
tumble over on to the rails just as the 
lights of a train gleamed in the black 
tunnel ! What a chance for him to 
play the hero ! No one else would be 
near enough to help; a single stride 
woudl take him to the spot. Even if 
the train were within a dozen yards, 
he might do the rescue comfortably. 
Even at six yards the attempt would 
not be suicidal. 

His imagination painted the scene 
vividly. The frightened scream of the 
child, the wail of agony from the par- 
lookers, the roar of the approaching 
and the hair-breadth scramble into 
safety. Lastly, the applause — the en- 
thusiastic tumultuous applause! A 
delicious thrill crept up his spine and 
into the roots of his hair. 

Is it but an idle saying, or do com- 
ing events really cast their shadows 
before ? 

Suddenly the mental picture had 
become reality! 

The little girl had wandered too 
close to the edge of the platform, and 
had fallen over on to the rails. And 
there in the darkness of the tunnel, 
some twenty yards away, were the 
lights of a coming train ! 

There was a frightened cry from 
the child, just as he had imagined it. 
There was the scream from the other 
end of the platform, where the forget- 
ful parents stood. There was the gasp 
of horror from all the people who saw, 
and were too far away to help. As 
in the picture, so in the reality. But 
what of the part that Alexander Hil- 
ton had to play? 

In an instant the warm thrill of his 
body changed to a deadl)Mc;old. Those 
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lights were so near ! The chances of 
a stumble so great! Life so precious! 
Death so horrible! And death was 
not all. He must have a few moments 
to think of what might be coming 
after. Alexander Hilton, with the 
sweat gathering on his forehead and 
his breath coming in quick, short 
gasps, stood where he was. 

"Coward!" 

Had someone shouted in his ear? 
Xo: it was the look in the eyes o! 
Ezra ^lason as he ran past him. 

Ezra was down on the rails. The 
train was no longer two distant lights. 
The form of the shrieking engine 
broke clear from out of the surround- 
ing mist. The child was flung up on 
to the platform. And then — 

Alexander Hilton put his hand over 
his eyes and reeled back. 

The train came quickly to a stand- 
still, and backed. The hush of sus- 
pense changed to a hubbub. Excited 
officials ran up and down the platform, 
while curious passengers leaned out 
of the carriage windows, and shouted 
questions at them as they ran. Every- 
body was either asking questions, 
shouting orders, ejaculating sympathy, 
or offering advice. Alexander Hilton 
alone had no desire to communicate 
his emotions to his fellow-men. 

The one thing he had to do was to 
get out of the station as quickly as 
possible. He did not want to be 
stopped and questioned and sum- 
moned as a witness before the coro- 



ner. His bag lay on the platform 
where Ezra had dropped it, and he 
quickly picked it up and walked along 
the platform. In another minute he 
was out in the open air, hailing a cab. 

At the moment when the eyes ot 
Ezra rushing past him had glanced • 
into his Alexander Hilton had felt as 
if a flashlight had been thrown over 
the dark recesses of his soiil. For that 
one moment he had felt himself sud- 
denly shrivel ; almost as if he and 
Ezra had changed places, and he, not 
Ezra, were the shabby, little, half- 
starved member of the Unemployed. 
But now, whirling home in his han- 
hom, with his fur-coat gathered com- 
fortably round him, and a fresh cigar 
between his teeth, he slowly regained 
his normal feeling of complacency. 
And he moralized. 

After all, how wonderful are the 
ways of Providence! Ezra, w'hose life 
was only a burden to both himself and 
others, had been taken ; while he, 
Alexander Hilton, the really valuable 
member of society, was left. He 
hummed a little psalm of thanksgiving 
to his own prudence. But for that 
prudence, where might he not now 
be? 

The body of Ezra Mason was' borne 
by two policemen on a stretcher to 
the morgue. And the soul of Ezra 
Mason, making its triumphant entry 
into Paradise, looked down with a 
great pity on the soul of the man 
whose body was riding home in a cab. 
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The New PresMeit 



Raymond Poinealre and Some of HIn TrnitH. 



The indifference which Raymond 
Poincare has shown toward the presi- 
dency of his country is typical of his atti- 
tude toward politics in general, and it is 
thus by not allowing himself to be drawn 
into the various whirlpools of the Palais 
Bourbor that he has won so high a posi- 
tion. 

Poincare took up the reins of French 



government as Premier at a time when 
the country was torn by internal and ex- 
ternal dissensions and its external rela- 
tions were far from being on a solid 
basis. That was just about a year ago. 
Today F'rance stands on the firmer 
ground of more friendly relations with 
all her neighbors, while, thanks to Poin- 
care's astuteness, the military aliiance 
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with Russia is widened so that France 
and Russia stand solidly together in all 
matters of external politics. 

It seems only natural then that the 
French electors, despite the campaign of 
abuse that has been waged against Poin- 
care by his enemies, should exalt him to 
the position of the head of the govern- 
ment. There is much conjecture as to 
what Poincare will make out of the presi- 
dential office, whether he will develop 
into a figurehead, the role that Fallieres 
played so well, or whether he will make 
of his office a position of supreme im- 
portance and himself become, or rather 
continue, as the directing head of the 
government. 

Poincare is given the credit for having 
formed the strongest cabinet which has 
been seen in France since the first days 
of Gambetta. 

This versatile man has had a meteoric 
career. He was born on August 20, 
1860, at the famous old town of Bar-le- 
Duc in the meuse department. His 
father was an inspector of the bridges 
and roads department of the public ser- 
vice, but it is the present generation of 
the Poincare family that has brought 
fame to the name. M. Lucien Poincare, 
the premier's brother, is the well-known 
scientist, while the late M. Henri Poin- 
care, his cousin, was the first mathema- 
tician of France and one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Academic 
Francaise. M. Raymond Poincare is also 
one of the forty immortals. 

When M. Raymond Poincare went to 
the Palais Bourbon as a young deputy 
of 26 he soon came to the front throug;h 
his policy of thoroughness. One of his 
critics has said of him : "Understanding 
everything, he studied everything to 
make it better understood.'' This has 
been his policy throughout not only his 
public life but his private life, and this 
is why he has attained success. 

Thus the young deputy soon became 



Minister of Instruction during the im- 
portant days of the clerical strife. He 
then was only 33 years of age. Just a 
year later he took up the portfolio of 
finance and here made his mark in hand- 
ling the weighty problems of the budget. 
He no doubt would have risen directly 
to the Premiership, his friends say, but 
he has always shown an indifference to 
parliamentary fame and he preferred the 
bar. Here he rapidly rose to the front 
rank, discarding politics in order to fol- 
low the line of his aspirations. One of 
his most formidable opponents at the 
bar was M. Millerand, who only recently 
as his Minister of War resurrected the 
Dreyfus aflfair and came near bringing 
about a cabinet crisis on the eve of the 
presidential election. 

M. Poincare's work, as has been seen, 
has been politics and the law, while his 
recreation is literature. He is not a pro- 
lific writer, but one sees his policy, thor- 
oughness, as the outstanding feature of 
his writings. His penchant for general- 
ization is seen in thi titles of his books — 
"Idees Contemporaines," "Etudes et Fig- 
ures Politiques" and "Causes Litteraires 
et Artistiques." 

M. Poincare returned to live a life 
free from politics until he was nom- 
inated about a year ago to be reporter of 
the senate committee on the Franco-Ger- 
man accord. This nomination hurled him 
again into the arena. 

M. Poincare is a noted conversation- 
alist. He is not a great talker, however. 
His sentences fall slowly from his lips, 
so that the impression he leaves is that of 
solidity and depth. In appearance he re- 
sembles a scientist, preferring to look 
shaggy than to have the dapper appear- 
ance of M. Cailloux. His figure is short 
and compact. His face is oval with a 
high intellectual forehead. 

Such is the man France has chosen as 
its leader for the next seven years. 
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There ar6 a number of ways in which 
one may go, directly from Detroit to 
Saginaw; the Michigan Central by way 
of Rochester, the Grand Trunk by way 
of Pontiac, or the Pere Marquette by 
way of Plymouth and Flint. The Inter- 
urban also runs almost hourly via Flint 
to Saginaw. In all cases we pass first 
over the flat clay plain, the bottom of the 
former lakes, then through a series of 
moraines representing margins of the re- 
treating ice, then through an irregular 
area of gravel belonging either to the 
headwaters of the Huron river or the 
Clinton river, which originally drained 
southwest. Then we pass over another 
strip of moraines representing the mar- 
gins of the ice which spread over Sagi- 
naw bay, and then once more into a plan 
in many respects the duplicate of the De- 
troit plaia — as flat as a country well 
could be. The only differences are the 
points at which the^ changes are made. 
The old lake-bottom extends on the 
Michigan Central to near Rochester and 
on the Pere Marquette to near Plymouth. 
Very little is seen of bedrock formation 
in any route, though on the Grand Trunk 
near Flushing the Flint river has cut 
down and exposed shales and coal slight- 
ly, and there are quarries there, used for 
making paving brick. 

Soon we cross over the higher land 
and commence to descend into the Sagi- 
naw valley. We are in a region favor- 
able for flowing or artesian wells, and 
quite possibly we may see one from the 
train at Blackmar or Birch Run or 
Bridgeport, but the head is not usually 
very great. As we approach the city, we 
may perhaps see old coal mine shafts 
which are close to the line of the Grand 
Trunk especially, but most of the shafts 
lie west of the city. 

A Frenchman has said that France 



may be more easily grasped geographic- 
ally if it is considered as surrounding 
two poles. One is of attraction, and that 
is of course Paris. To Paris the rivers 
run and toward it the rocks dip. The 
other is the mountainous region around 
Mt. Dore in the southern part. The same 
parallel may be applied to Michigan and 
the central city will be Saginaw, which 
is the geological center, though not the 
largest city of the state. Toward it the 
rivers run in a very curious fashion. It 
is curious to see how the Tittabawassee 
starts within forty or fifty miles of the 
lake and flows clear way around Sagi- 
naw bay to join the Cass river, which 
comes in from the east in an equally cir- 
cuitous direction. One might possibly 
think that there was some great moun- 
tain range, but there is not. There is 
only a ridge hardly perceptible to the 
naked eye which makes the divide that 
prevents direct drainage to the bay. 
There is quite a tendency to cut through 
this ridge by artificial drains and streams 
flowing directly down to the bay would 
in time cut through it anyway and rob 
these rivers of the upper part of their 
course. A faint ridge which produces 
this singular drainage was left by the ice 
in its retreat. The ice occupies the lower 
lands longest, hence its old margins sur- 
round the valleys as with a wall, and the 
later water drainage has to follow around 
these old walls seeking a chance to pene- 
trate them until at last it finds some 
weaker spot, generally a place where they 
were cut through by a stream of water 
which once issued from the ice. 

The peculiar gathering of streams at 
Saginaw and the tendency of the streams 
not to flow directly into the lake, is, then, 
characteristic of the largest streams 
which head back in the morainal country. 
This is a great contrast to the little re- 
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cent streams which flow directly down 
the slope to the lake. Another marked 
illustration of this tendency of the 
streams to take the longest way round is 
Sturgeon river, which flows c'ompletely 
around Keweenaw bay. 

These streams running in all direc- 



bawassee river — thirty-five miles long — 
and the greedy shriek of band and circu- 
lar saws for more victims was heard day 
and night. In many cases much of the 
poorer stuflf that would now be consid- 
ered entirely merchantible, was burned 
up and much was used in evaporating 



tions serve as feeders in brini^inc: to the 
sawmills, that once lined Saginaw river 
in continuous i)r()cessi()n, the ])illions of 
feet of pine which there were consumed. 
At one time one could walk ujx^n a con- 
tinuous mass of logs coming down Titta- 



hrine to salt, for Saginaw's wealth was 
not simply in |>osition. nor purely in the 
dense forest of magniticent pine which 
once surrounded it and were thought in- 
cxhauslii)le. nor in the fertile land which 
was left after the pine was gone. Be- 
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neath it was coal, the same general for- 
mation which we find cropping out at 
Grand Ledge and Jackson. 

This coal has been known to geologists 
for over half a century, bjat it received no 
exploitation until recently for very good 
reasons. As long as there was wood to 
bum, and much of the former refuse was 
actually destroyed to no purpose, there 
was no particular call for other fuel. 
When, however, the supposed inexhaus- 
tible supply of pine suddenly appeared 
almost at an end, the prospects for Sagi- 
naw was very blue, and then it was found 
that there were still resources in reserve. 



Alabaster in the other. Underneath this 
in turn comes the Marshall sandstone, 
which is rarely exposed, although there 
are some exposures in Hillsdale county, 
but which have been tapped by innumer- 
able wells. At the margin it is tapped 
for fresh water and it has been very 
widely exploited for the manufacture of 
salt, and near Saginaw, especially at St. 
Charles and Midland, the deeper parts 
yield a brine rich in bromine. 

An interesting feature of Saginaw are 
the big pumps which will be seen at thO' 
corner of the streets at various points. 
The city water supply has been Saginaw 



It is to be hoped that they will be devel- 
oped more economically. 

The coal occurs in various seams from 
100 ot 500 feet down, but of these only 
three have proved of commercial impor- 
tance, and they lie 100 to 200 feet down. 
They are mostly controlled by one group 
of people, and the mines are thoroughly 
unionized and there has been very little 
labor trouble in the district. One or 
two small mines which sell their coal di- 
rectly to the consumer and do not depend 
upon shipment by car, are independent. 

Underneath the coal comes gypsum 
and plaster of paris, the same geological 
formation which extends in a basin from 
Grand Rapids in one direction and to 



river, unpurified and entirely unsafe to 
drink. This has been used simply for 
fire protection, which is the primary ob- 
ject of a city supply, for laundry, lawn 
sprinkling and similar purposes. Peo- 
ple have depended for drinking water 
upon artesian wells, put down about 100 
to 150 feet into a coal-measure sand- 
stone, the cost being met half by the city 
and half by subscription among the 
neighborhood. The water from these 
wells appears to be perfectly safe, as it 
comes from under many feet of clay and 
thehe is more or less artesian pressure. 
It has a slightly mineral taste, about as 
salty as Apollinaris, but in some places 
somewhat stronger. 
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Nearly half a dozen shafts of coal 
mines have operated around Saginaw 
and some have been worked out. The 
coal is but three to five feet thick, usu- 
ally, and there are extensive systems of 
BAY CITY AND SAGINAW BAY 

Saginaw and Bay City are connected 
by interurban and may be said for many 
purposes to be one metropolitan center. 
We can take the interurban train on the 
east or west side of the river to Bay City 
and thence we can transfer to a local 
car and go out to the shore of Saginaw 
bay where, near Beach, ara some coal 
mines, and we shall see a shore which 



Saginaw, Tuscola & Huron branch of 
the Pere Marquette, we shall for a long 
way run over a very flat country — old 
lake bottom. The heavy ditches which 
we cross show the difficulty there has 
been in draining it and much of it was 
once known as swamp; the overflowed 
lands and beaver meadow were often re- 
ported where now is good farming land, 
but when we come to Bay Pork we are at 
one of the few points where bedrock is 
quite little exposed. Near Bay Port 
Junction there are large quarries which 
show carboniferous limestone^ Branching 
coral, known as lithostrotion, may quite 



will help us to imagine what the shore 
was when the coal was formed. We see 
sand-ridges along the shore and behind 
this, swamps filled in with vegetable mat- 
ter. If the shore slowly recedes, and 
finally is buried, we have every condi- 
tion necessary to form coal. 
Saginaw to the Thumb, 

• The two peninsulas of Michigan bear 
rather a striking resemblance to the two 
parts of a band and the district of Michi- 
gan east of Saginaw has long been 
known as the Thumb. We can enter this 
district either by the Michigan Central 
or the Pere Marquette. If we take the 



readily be found, and a more careful 
search will enable one to find a number 
of other species of which the commonest 
is a small bivalve with concentric ribs — 
allarisma. 

A little this side of Bay Port a stream 
known as the Stribion, and numerous 
islands in the bay oflf Bay Port, also ex- 
pose rock ledges. Farther out, half way 
across Saginaw bay, is a group of isl- 
ands, which is almost always omitted on 
maps, the Charity islands, where the 
limestone contains many hard concre- 
tions known as "geodes," of chalcedony 
and of quartz. 



{To he continued,) 
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Novel Writing and Diplomacy. 

According to Mrs. Post Wheeler 
(Hallie grminie Rives), the novelist 
who is also the wife of a diplomat, 
sometimes finds herself under a handi- 
cap when it comes to writing* of for- 
eign countries and foreign affairs. 

"For that reason/' she says, '1 pre- 
fer to write stories with their scenes 
laid in the United States." 

A young Italian, who holds an im- 
portant position with his government 
at Rome, but who was educated in the 
United States, read the advance sheets 
of Miss Rives' latest novel, "The Vali- 
ants of Virginia." He was delighted 
with the story and was in a position 
to judge its merit, having lived in 
Washington for three years, and dur- 
ing that time having made frequent 
excursions to that part of Virginia 
which is so graphically described in 
the story. 

"Mrs. Wheeler," he said to the 
author, "you have the faculty of draw- 
ing such wonderful word pictures of 
people and places that it would be a 
genuine delight to have you write a 
novel in which you could set forth 
your ideas of Italy and the Italians." 

And that is what Miss Rives has 
heard in every country in which she 
and her diplomat husband have lived. 
She did write a novel about Japan, 
but it was a difficult achievement, as 
it had to be strong and truthful, and 
at the same time tactful and courteous. 
She found plenty of material in 
Russia, but did not make use of it; 
but some day she may write a novel 
of Italy. 

"However," she says, "I get real 
pleasure when I write of America, and 
I know I am safe there. I must never 
forget that I am the wife of a diplo- 
mat as well as a novelist." 



Kester liovcd OMo. 

Broadly speaking, two regions only 



in America impressed the late 
Vaughan Kester deeply and influenced 
his literary work. These regions were 
Virginia and the adjacent states and 
central Ohio. Several of his short 
stories reflect a little of his thorough 
knowledge of New York; there is a 
hint of old-time London and the north 
of England in "John o' Jamestown," 
the one historical novel which he 
wrote, and Denver and the west un- 
doubtedly impressed him deeply and 
would have been a third region of his 
affections had his stay on his uncle's 
ranch on the Platte been prolonged. 

But the country he loved best was 
the south of "The Prodigal Judge," 
and the Ohio of " The Fortunes of the 
Landrays," which has just been re- 
published. 

In "The Fortunes of the Landrays*' 
he tells the story of a frontier settle- 
ment growing into a thriving town of 
the '49 period, and ripening into the 
prosperous little city of the civil war. 
Many of the happiest days of his boy- 
hood had been passed there in a shady 
old house on the hill. He knew every 
brick in the uneven pavements of its 
streets, he knew its alleys, its flats, as 
he knew the river which swept about 
it, and the rolling fields and the wood- 
lands which encompassed it. He knew 
its people, their comedies, their ro- 
mapces, their mysteries and their 
tragedies, and he wrote of it all with 
understanding, sympathy ond affection. 

The many years he spent in cities 
— in Philadelphia and Cleveland as a 
boy, in New York as a young man, 
his thorough knowledge of Washing- 
ton, his acquaintance with London — 
these have left scarcely a trace upon 
his more serious work. But Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee and Ohio, 
these were his happy hunting grounds. 
Here his imagination ranged freely, 
perfectly in sympathy with the pio- 
neer, the planter, and the ppox whit&> 
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with people "in their shirt sleeves," 
as he mig^ht have said. 

Irwla Tells a Story. 

Will Irwin, author of "The IJed 
Button," lived in California for many- 
years and is an alumnus of Leland 
Stsmford University. It was in San 
Francisco that he began his career as 
a newspaper man, and it was there 
also that he started his investigation 
of the methods employed by mediums, 
fortune tellers and the like, which he 
has used so effectively in "The Red 
Button." 

Naturally, Mr. Irwin is enthusiastic 
about everything relating to Califor- 
nia, and he never tires of singing the 
praises of its climate. One day he 
was holding forth upon the superiority 
of California over Florida as a winter 
resort^ 

"Florida," he said, "is too relaxing. 
This is due to the fetid air of the 
swamps. 

"There's a story about a young man 
who was being examined for admis- 
sion to the Florida bar. The examina- 
tion ran thus: 

" 'Young man, are you malaria- 
proof?' 

'' 'Yes, sir.' 

" 'Can you ride?' 

"'Yes, sir.' ^ 

" 'Do you own- a horse ?' 

" 'Yes, sir.' 

"'Is he a good swamp-swimmer?' 

" 'Yes, sir.' 

" 'Then, young man, I welcome you 
to the practice of law in this district.' " 



Tlie Lady of the Snows. 

(By Edith Ogden Harrison.) 
As a writer of charming fairy stor- 
ies for the young, Mrs. Carter Harri- 
son, of Chicago, fully deserved the 
many encomiums showered upon her. 
In "The Lady of the Snows," dedi- 
cated to her husband, the Mayor of 
Chicago, Mrs. Harrison enters into a 
broader field of endeavor. This new 
novel has its scene of action laid in 
Canada, the Land of Snow, and the 
principal characters delightfully fit in 
the parts assigned to each. Perhaps 
the most appealing is the Archbishop 
of Quebec, a kindly, simple God-fear- 



ing man whose ripe philosophy and 
deep belief in the Divine Will, leaves 
him tranquil and serene in a situation 
that disturbs his ward and angers the 
Englishman to whom she is engaged. 

The Archbishop has a hobby — Re- 
ciprocity with the United States — 
and Mrs. Harrison touches lightly, 
here and there, on some arguments in 
favor of the question. Her descrip- 
tion of the Great North in whiter and 
in Rummer shows a familiarity with 
Canada, while the adventures of the 
Englishman as a member of the 
North West Mounted Police displays 
knowledge of life and habits of this 
great protective organization — so dif- 
ferent from the police body in her own 
city. 

"The Lady of the Snows" show^s 
merit, skill and interest from the 
opening chapter of a mysterious love 
story, and while one or two situations 
could be brought out in stronger re- 
lief, nevertheless the entire story is so 
charmingly related that we willingly 
accept it as one of the delightful 
novels of the year. 

The book is finely illustrated by J. 
Allen St. John. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 



Artlat Alao a BuslacaMi Man. 

C. Coles Phillips, who holds a 

unique place among American artists 
as the creator of the "Fade-Away 
Girl," and whose beautifully illus- 
trated gift book, " A Young Man's 
Fancy," is one of the novelties of the 
holiday season, was born in Spring- 
field, Ohio, thirty-one years ago. His 
early days were much the same as all 
healthy, vigorous boys enjoy, and it 
was not until hi% college days that he 
realized his ability to draw might be 
of use to him. His efforts to earn 
money to get through Kenyon College 
led to his decorating and illustrating 
the college monthly magazine. 

He was graduated from college at 
the age of twenty-one and went to 
Xew York, where he worked at odd 
jobs, clerking, etc., until he got into 
one of the city's busiest advertising 
and designing houses as a solicitor. 
Here he represented his.->chosen ^field 
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and cultivated a keen business sense 
and a practical knowledge of commer- 
cial art. 

Soon he used this knowledge to 
good advantage in forming an adver- 
tising organization of his own, which 
employed a dozen artists. He, how- 
ever, spent so much time on the busi- 
ness end as an "outside man" that his 
painting suffered for attention. So he 
retired from the commercial field, 
rented a studio and started in to make 
up for his lack of school training by 
studying afternoons at the Chase 
School and evenings at the free art 
school on Forty-fourth street. 

He soon became a regular contribu- 
tor to the magazines, and when Life 
issued colored covers the "Fade-Away 
Girl" was originated. Her success 
was instantaneous, and to the end of 
time the "Fade-Away Girl" will stand 
for Coles Phillips and Coles Phillips 
for the "Fade-Away Girl." 



Admirers of the "Pade-Away Girl" 
little realize the amount of work re- 
quired in her creation. So much of 
the surrounding detail is eliminated 
that i^ is doubly necessary to show 
the central figure to its best advan- 
tage. To do this true to life, Mr. Phil- 
lips always uses living models. So 
much is to be done, with so few actual 
lines, that a careful study of details 
is necessary. 

Coles Phillips is not the "long- 
haired, flowing bow-tie" variety of ar- 
tist, but likes his friends to call him 
"sane and business-like," which he is. 
He is married and lives in New Ro- 
chell, the New York suburb made 
famous by George Cohan in Forty- 
Five Minutes from Broadway. In his 
studio overlooking Long Island . 
Sound, and with his tall, slender wife 
as a model, he does much of his best 
work. 




The Art of Costimlig. 



hy W, W, AULICK 



Know you a dress-maker who has 
no ambition to create a new style, 
but who can turn out in the mode of 
any period of the world's history from 
the Garden of Eden down to yester- 
year? There is such a tatented dress- 
maker and tailor on Manhattan 
Island, and if the butterflies of so- 
ciety could only obtain his services 
there would be such a flood of fancy 
dress balls as never were. For C. 
Alexander Ramsey knows the latest 
style and the earliest style from the 
hang of a lace fichu to the angle of 
a fig-leaf. 

No amount of prying or luring 
could get him away from his present 
job; for to him the excitement of 
life lies in pitching head-foremost into 



some brilliant period of history and 
losing himself in it. The psychology 
of clothes is the first interest in life 
to this man who for years has served 
theatrical producers as head of their 
costume department. 

At the present moment Mr. Ramsey 
is undertaking the most difficult task 
of his career — though he regards it as 
the biggest opportunity he has ever . 
had. This is the making of about a 
thousand costumes for "Joseph and 
His Brethren," the big Biblical drama 
which is to succeed "The Daughter of 
Heaven" at the Century Theatre. 

A visit to the shop and fitting rooms 
of the big playhouse in Central Park 
west, gives the average stranger a 
new conception of the problem of put- 
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ting on a' pl^y. More than that, it 
convinces the most skeptical that the 
business of dressmaking and tailoring 
when done on tTiis scale is a man's 
size job. Probably most of the men 
costumers who Jiave won reputations 
for themselves in this odd profession 
might well have made fortunes if they 
had devoted themselves to "creating"' 
gowns for society women. But "the 
fun of it," according to Ramsey, lies 
in delving into dusty periods of his- 
tory and reviving the modes that re- 
flected the tamper of the times. 

"Getting myself imbued with the 
spirit of 'The Daughter of Heaven' 
was the hardest thing I have ever 
tried to do," says this costumer-in- 
chief, "for to really make costumes 
add to the verisimilitude of a play, 
you have to get under the skin of the 
characters to a certain extent. When 
it came to getting under the Mongo- 
lian cuticle, either my spirit was un- 
willing, or I couldn't understand the 
character of the Chinese. Fortunately 
my vfork was largely adaptation. Car- - 
amba, the Italian co'stumer, had fin- 
ished the great bulk of the work in 
Italy before coming here, and we, 
merely fitted them and finished them 
up, the main part of our work being 
confined to the principals. 

"In 'Joseph and His Brethren' we 
have the whole task to accomplish 
ourselves^ but we got a good start on 
it long ago, and we know just what 
we want to do. I don't believe there 
ever was a play that furnished better 
opportunities for dramatic effects in 
costumes. I am sure an audience 
doesn't realize how much inherent 
dramatic effect there is in clothes, but 
to anyone who has ever 'dressed' a 
play it is plain as day. I think I will 
only have to point it out for you to 
see it. 

"Supposing you see a man on the 
stage attired in business suit, conserv- 
ative in cut and quiet in color, old- 
fashioned cuff-buttons, not links, a 
black string-tie, 'lay-down' collar, and 
. stiff bosom white shirt ; — ^you have the 
successful man of business. Face him 
with a jaunty youth, in evening 
clothes, perhaps, with silk-topper and 
cane, silk socks, punips, and other ac- 



cessories — ^you will recognize his spend- 
thrift son. Or confront him with a 
working-man lA shabby coat and 
scuffed shoes, twirling a much-worn 
felt hat in his fists — ^the striker. Now 
there you have the contrast, the dram- 
atic feeling that lies in clothes. These 
people are men of our own day — as 
unromantic a period as you can imag^ 
ine. And they are attired in the most 
conventional manner possible. 

"If you can suggest so much by 
such costumes, don't you see the tre- 
mendous importance clothes may 
have in the success of a dramatic 
story?" 

"In 'Joseph and His Brethren' we 
will have an opportunity to show the 
drama contrast of clothes to better 
effect than any play I have ever met. 
Why? Because we can show the 
Children of Israel in the half barbaric 
splendor of their life in the desert. 
Leading their flocks, driving their 
camels and asses, camping beside* the 
jwells in the oasis with their striped 
tents, reflecting the vivid colors of the 
oriental skins, wearing their robes and 
tunics brilliant with natural dyes, they 
present a picture that is a joy to the 
eye. 

"Then the scene shifts to Egypt — 
Egypt in all its glory. Here you have 
one of the most colorful pages in the 
world's history. Indeed for pictur- 
esqueness, for rythm, for mystery, for 
every quality that is most dramatic, 
Egypt in the days of Joseph scarcely 
has a parallel. The strictness of caste 
lines, the variety of dress for each or- 
der of society, the prescribed robes 
that priests, stewards, court officers 
and others were compelled to wear as 
a badge of office, make this a period 
that puts the costumer on his mettle, 
and at the same time gives him an 
opportunity ^o really achieve some- 
thing worth while. 

"I don't mind admitting that one of 
the more agreeable features of this 
period is that it is just a few steps 
further back than the antiquarian can 
go. Egyptian friezes and carvings on 
old monuments as well as relics dug 
up from the old tombs provide all the 
deta we have for designing costumes. 
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They give us the lines and all the es- 
sentials, and at the same time we es- 
cape some of the harassing details of 
official ornaments and so forth which 
count for nothing to the general pub- 
lic, but, in a play of a later period, 
lay us open to numberless digs from 
academic critics. 

"I don't suppose you have ever con- 
sidered that it would be a penitenti- 
ary offense to allow a lady to walk on 
the stage, carrying a Louis XV fan in 
a Louis XVI play? And yet I spent 
two afternoons about a month ago 
hunting a Louis XVI fan for the Mar- 
chioness de Joyeuse in Mme. Simone's 
comedy "The Paper Chase." There 
are several stores in New York where 
I found just what I wanted, but not 
at the price I thought fitting to pay. 
$75.00 is rather too much to pay for a 
fan for a lady to flourish for ten or 
fifteen minutes every evening. Just 
when I had concluded to try my hand 
at fan-making I found what I wanted 
in a little shop on Fortieth street, 
where a man makes a business of re- 
pairing fans. Although he was sure 
he had no such fan as I described, I 
rummaged through his drawers and 
found what I wanted. 

"Details like these, while they may 
mean nothing to your audience, in- 
spire the actor to a sense of fidelity 
to the author's conception, and to an 
appreciation of the responsibility that 
rests on him as well as the dignity of 
his art. Insofar as we are able to 
provide the exact materials that the 
character should have we supply the 
stuff that poets' dreams are made of 
— or at any rate the stuff by which 
they are made tangible. That is where 
imagination is an element in our bus- 
iness. 

"Where will you get your informa- 
tion for the designs of the 'Joseph' 
costumes, Mr. Ramsey?" 

The little man jumped up from his 
desk and hauled down about a dozen 
big tomes from an adjoining table. 

"See these," he said. "All of them 
are full of Egyptian and Biblical lore. 



We are on the same plane as children, 
though, in this department. It is 
only the pictures that particularly in- 
terest us. I can read enough German 
to find my way through Harlem, but 
I piit my trust in the books made in 
Germany, because those Teutonic re- 
searchers are the most relentless of 
the lot. And their color prints are so 
very good, too. 

"I don't mind confessing that so far 
as we are concerned, our production 
will be pretty much a dramatization 
of Tissot. You are familiar with that 
great painter''s illustrated story of the 
Bible?" 

Fortunately dutiful Mr. Ramsey did 
not press the inquiry. 

"Well, Tissot groupings and use of 
colors are cram full of suggestions to 
the stage director and costumer,' he 
continued. "But for details or orna- 
ment and hairdressing, etc., the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art is our stand- 
by. The Egyptian collettiori there is 
truly marvelous. No other exhibit of 
the sort has ever put the fear of God 
into my heart as that dots. There is 
something about that Egyptian period^ 
so remote and yet brought so vividly 
before you by all the evidences gath- 
ered together there of the remarkable 
civilization of Egypt thousands of 
years ago, that makes you realize that 
after all 'a thousand years is but a 
day. I believe that this production 
of the Biblical drama will bring before 
us the reality of the Old Testament as 
nothing else has ever done.' 

Robert Hichens, author of "The 
Garden of Allah," received $30,315 for 
his share of the receipts of his play 
during the Chicago run of eight 
weeks, recently completed. This ex- 
ceeds the amount of his royalties for 
any consecutive eight weeks of even 
the New York run, as the Chicago 
Theater in which his famous play was 
presented, is larger than that in which 
it was originally produced in New 
York. It probably makes a new rec- 
ord for author's royalties. 
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Spring MilliDcry 

ADVANCE NOTES PROM THE MltXINERY TRADE REVIEW 

by FASHION 



OldBCM Milll»er7. 

The Chinese government has taken 
the question of dress out of the hands 
of Fashion and will attempt to regu- 
late it as it does the uniforms of its 
army and government officials. The 
government's edict, as far as women's 
dress is concerned, is as follows: 

"Women shall use European hats, 
but otherwise retain their customary 
dress with certain modifications." 

The Chinese may have as difficult 
a task in determining what women 
shall wear on their heads as the Occi- 
dentals, especially when it comes to 
the size of the hat, the length of the 
hatpin and the kind of plumage to be 
worn. Human nature is the same the 
world over; what is denied is what 
we most desire and will obtain (if we 
have the price) and suffer in conse- 
quence. 



MUlinery and Morals. 

According to Professor Patton of 
the University of Pennsylvania, a girl 
who spends $10 on a hat, although she 
earns but $8 a week, is more respected 
than is a girl who wears a dowdy hat 
and saves her money for her old age. 
'The girl who wears the $10 hat will 
receive more attention than she of the 
dowdy hat, will make more impres- 
sion on the opposite sex and run a 
better chance of securing a life part- 
ner who will be able to supply her 
with numerous $10 hats. The ques- 
tion of morality does not figure in the 
controversy between the professor and 
the women readers of the newspapers. 
From the millinery viewpoint, she of 
the $10 hat is respected because she 
desires to wear good clothes, and good 
millinery, and should be encouraged 
to save as much as she can out of 
her $8 per in order to secure them. 
She of the dowdy hat will grow stingy 



as she grows older, and the rainy day 
toward which srhe is saving will find 
her a lone occupant of a hall bedroom 
without those associations that make 
a girl's life worth the living. Spend 
less money on matinees, theatres, con- 
fections and knicknacks and more on 
millinery and the invitations to the- 
atres, confectionery and parties will 
come freely from the opposite sex. 



The Tkeatve aad IMToa 



!'■ Heads. 



A story comes from London — a 
place where they do many queer 
things — ^that theatre managers are not 
content with forcing their women 
patrons to remove their hats when the 
curtain rises, but now propose thai 
they remove their head dress or orna- 
ments worn in their hair when such 
ornaments comprise aigrettes. "What 
next will these people do?" asks a 
free-born American woman citizen. 
"Will they force us to take down our 
hair? Possibly they may ask us to 
remove our gowns and suggest that 
we appear in bloomers or perhaps ap- 
pear in tights, because now men can- 
not see enough tights on the stage. 
Women folk should boycott all the- 
atres that attempt to enforce such 
rules and let the men folk who do 
the complaining have the theatres to 
themselves. If this should happen, it 
would not be very long before these 
silly rules would be rescinded, but 
American women will not stand for 
such nonsense." 

New York Millinery for Mid-Winter. 

Large, small and medium hats vie 
with each other for first place. Black 
and white is featured prominently. 
Black velvet or plush hats, with a pro- 
fusive trimming of paradise or ostrich, 
make a smart showing with the vivid 
coloring of many of the evening 
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gowns. A more elaborate use of 
ostrich in every conceivable shade and 
style is a feature of many of the large 
and medium hats. In many cases the 
small fur hats with paradise or ostrich 
trimmings make, a smart contrast to 
the large models. The large flat 
Georgette hat that very early in the 
season gave promise of being the most 
favored style for both street and even- 
ing wear has come in almost last in 
the race — ^the fascinating tiny chapeau, 
similar to those worn by the (>ien- 
tals, being a later feature of fall 
millinery. 

The small hat is a popular type in 
Paris. Velvet plush or fur is equally 
effective in the development of this 
type of hat, as the material is draped 
over a soft frame and fits almost 
snugly to the head. A spray of para- 
dise placed directly in the back of the 
model is all that is necessary to com- 
plete a most fascinating piece of head- 
gear. A model made of tailless ermine 
shows a small tam crown. The white 
paradise is arranged in a most unusual 
manner at the back of the hat. Two 
small black velvet hats make excellent 
illustrations of the small hat, the trim- 
ming of which is comparatively simple. 
One shows a draping of velvet and 
the other a bunch of coque at the back. 
Many of the new models follow this 
outline, but as this is a style that is 
not becoming to the average persor., 
a wider range of styles in fur hats fs 
noted. 

Brims of fur with soft crowns of 
brocaded velvet and paradise trim- 
ming are characteristic of many of the 
smart fur hats for midwinter. The 
elongated line, as well as round mod- 
els with the rolling up-turned brims 
and medium low crown, is shown. 
The vogue for using a band of the 
same fur on the hat as is used on the 
gown is popular this season and gives 
an excellent opportunity for diversity 
of styles. This mode of trimming is 
especially attractive when used in the 
larger models, that for formal indoor 
occasions is a most attractive addition 
to the costume. Ostrich is taking par- 
ticularly well — those of the defrisc 
and curled variety sharing equal 
honors. Since the combination of col- 



orings in this merchandise is exten- 
sive, the milliner has an excellent field 
upon which to work, and there is no 
end to the different styles in fancy 
ostrich bands and feather novelties. 
Black and white, taupe, the brown 
shade with a bit of the new Besnard 
reds showing here and there are in 
the lead. Taupe seems to be quite a 
favorite this season owing to the popu- 
larity of moleskin, and taupe plush is 
noted worn with moleskin and may 
be had to match perfectly in coloring. 
A deeper shade of taupe is also noted 
and is preferred to the lighter shades. 

Ribbons are holding their own, and 
many of the smart street hats show 
a simple trimming of plain or picot 
edged ribbon. The shades of French 
blue, gold and black and white, with 
black or white edges, are given the 
preference. A clever idea in using rib- 
bon is to catch it in places around the 
edge of the hat and finish at the back 
with a flat bow. A single small flower 
or^French bouquet at one side makes 
a most attractive and youthful model. 

The vogue for wearing artificial 
flowers with the street costumes and 
evening gowns has accelerated busi- 
ness along this line, and the manufac- 
turers report a most satisfactory 
season. Orchids, gardenias, lilies of 
the valley, roses and tiny French bou- 
tonnieres made up of a variety of very 
small flowers are among those favored, 
while large gold and silver and black 
and white roses are shown the prefer- 
ence for use with evening gowns. 



A Coon Hollow Man's Experience. 

Home-comfort-tlie-real-thing item 
from **Coon Hollow Correspondence" 
in the Mount Vernon Record: 

'*ril take a big fat featherbed in the 
country for my sleepin' every time. 
Last* time I stayed in town with my 
cousin Jerome he put me to bed on 
the third floor and on a foldin' bed. 
rd read about 'ein bein' tricky and I 
didn't do ^ thing all night but keep 
one foot braced again' the ceilin' to 
keep from doublin' up like a barlow 
knife." 
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The Necessities of Life. 



"I don't see how you can afford it," 
said John's old mother, shaking her 
head dubiously at the sight of the 
shiny telephone on the little shelf in 
the corner. Her son had been mar- 
ried three years before, and had gone 
to the city to work, and this was her 
first trip to inspect the new home. 

"Afford it, mother? Why a work- 
ingman can't afford to be without a 
telephone. It's one of the bare neces- 
sities of life." 

"That's what your pa says," she as- 
sented ; "but then country people are 
different. I get prices on butter and ' 
eggs and chickens, and he gets weather 
reports and grain and live-stock prices, 
and we trace stray stock, and get help 
in case of fires, and get the doctor aifd 
the veterinary, and then it's a heap of 
company for me when I'm alone and 
there's tramps around, and besides, 
we're able to have it — it don't cost a 
great deal in the country. Looks like 
in the city you'd have to pay more for 
it and it wouldn't be much use to 
you." , 

John smiled indulgently. "The city 
rates are not so high," he answered, 
"only $3.33 a month, and we've got 
just as many uses for our telephone 
right here in Detroit as you and pa 
have for yours at home. I got my 
job by telephoning the contractor, and 
he sends me word over it where to go 
to work when he changes his plans. 
That's one reason I have steadier work 
than most of 'em, and one day's work 
more than pays the bill for a month, 
you know. \Ve are just as liable to 



need the doctor in a hurry as you are, 
perhaps more so on account of the 
baby, for he's more delicate and more 
precious than all your live stock. Isn't 
that so, Grandma? We don't want to 
be burned out either, and a telephone 
will do a lot to keep the roof over our 
heads and save what furniture we got. 
in case of a fire in this block. 

"We'd rather live where rents are a 
little lower and put the difference into 
a telephone, if you want to figure it 
that way, just on the ground of insur- 
ance. And then again, you take it in 
clothes. Every stormy, muddy day a 
woman has to go to market she does 
her hat and shoes and clothing more 
than a dfllar's worth of damage. I 
figure we save the price of the service 
by depending on the telephone to run 
our errands for us." 

The old lady fidgeted about in her 
chair; she did not like to b.e worsted 
in an argument with her son. 

"Seems to me there ought not to be 
much visiting on the city telephone," 
she observed; "with a dozen families 
using one little back yard." 

"That's just the trouble," broke in 
the daughter-in-law; "the city is so 
built up, we have to scheme around 
to have any privacy, but with the tele- 
phone we can keep up our acquaint- 
ance with some of our old friends in 
different parts of the city." 

"That's right, mother," concluded 
John. "When it comes to health, 
comfort, safety, business and pleasure, 
the telephone is a necessity to a work- 
ingman, the same as to a farmer."— 
Adv. 
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DEAFNESS 

CURED ;^ "^ 

BY 

NEW ^ -^M 

DIS- ^ 

COVERY 

WE HAVE DEMONSTKATbD THAI 
DEAFNESS CAN BE CUkED. 

The secret of how to use the mysterious 
and invisible nature forces for the cure of 
Deafness and Head Noises has at last been 
discovered. Deafness and Head Noises dis- 
appear as if by magic under the use of this 
new and wonderful discovery. Dr. L. C 
Grains Co., (Physicians and Scientists) will 
send all who suflfer from Deafness and Head 
Noises full information how^ they can be 
cured, absolutely free, no matter how long 
they have been deaf, or what caused their 
deafness. This marvelous treatment is so 
simple, natural and certain that you will 
I wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to 
be cured quickly, and cured to stay cured at 
home without investing a cent. Write today, 
or send the coupon, to Dr. L. C. Grains Co.. 
283 Pulsifer Hldg., Chicago, 111., and get full 
information of this new and wonderful dis- 
covery, absolutely free. 

*'It is with great joy that I aiiMouncc to you that 
my hearing hps been perfectly n stored to nic throu^jh 
your treatment. 

"When I came to you I was totally deaf- -and 
thought that I would lose my reason as the terrible 
head nois s almost made mc craxy. 

"I could not attend to my work in the round house 
and was forced to lay oflF. A former patient of yours 
ScMit me to you, for which I shall always be gratef':! 
to him. I improved from the start, .\ftvr the first 
treatment I was convinced you could cure m?. Now 
nfter six weeks I can hear a whisper across a large 
size room — have been af work since the first week and 
am as well as I ever was. Too m.tch p-aise cimot lie 
given both you and your treatment. The problem of 
curing deafness has been solved by you." (Nanu upon 
rr(|uest.) 

FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

DR. L. C. GRAINS COMPANY. 

aSj Pulsifer BIdg.. Chicafl:«>, III. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
on my part, complete information conc»^rninr 
the new method for the treatment and curt 
of deafness or head noises. HI wish yor 
to make a diagnosis of my case after hear- 
ing from YOU. vou are to do so FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

Name 

Address 

Town State 
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THE CELTS. 

THOMAS D*ARCY M'gEE. 

Long, long ago, beyond the misty space 

Of twice a thousand years, 
In Erin old, there dwelt a mighty race, 

Taller than Roman spears; 
Like oaks and towers, they had a giant 
grace, 

Were fleet as deers ; 
With winds and waves they made their 
'biding place, 

These Western shepherd-seers. 

Great were their deeds, their passions, 
and their sports; 
With clay and stone 
They piled on strath and shore those 
mystic forts 
Not yet overthrown; 
C)n cairn-crowned hills they held their 
council-courts : 
While youths alone, 
With giant-dogs, explored the elk resorts,. 
And brought them down. 

Of these was Finn, the father of the bard 

whose ancient song 
Over the clamor of all change is heard, 

Sweet-voiced and strong. 
Finn once o'ertook Granu, the golden- 
haired, 

The fleet and young; 
From her the lovely, and from him the 
feared, 

The primal poet sprang. 

Ossian ! two thousand years of mist and 
change 
Surround thy name — 
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Thy Fenian heroes now no longer range 
Thi hills of fame. * ' - » 

The very names of Finn and Gaul sound . 
strange, 
Yet thine the same — , 

By miscalled lake and desecrated grange 
Remains, and shall remain ! 

The Druid's altar and the Druid's creed 

^ We scarce can trace ; 
There is not left an undisputed deed 

Of all your race. 
Save your majestic song, which hath 
their speed 
And strength and grace ; 
In the sole song they live and love and 
bleed, — 
It bears them on through space. 

Oh, inspired giant ! shall we e'er behold 

In our own time 
One fit to speak your spirit on the wold 

Or seize your rhyme? 
One pupil of the past, as mighty-souled 

As in the prime, 
Where the fond, fair, and beautiful and 
bold,— 

They, of your song sublime! 



THE DEATH OF OSCAR. 

FROM THE GAELIC. 

The incidents celebrated in this poem belong to the legendary period of Irish his- 
tory. The bard Fergus Finnbheoil is here supposed, in reply to his father's questions,, 
to relate the slaughter of the feinn or Fenians, and the death of "Oscar the fearless^ 
at the battle of Gabhra, about A. D. 284. The lines are translated by Mr. Henry Morley^ 
from a collection of old Gaelic poems made early in the sixteenth century. 





"Say, Bard of the Feinn of Erin, 
How fared the fight, Fergus, my son. 
In Gabhra's fierce battle-day? Say!*' 

"The fight fared not well, son of Cum- 

haill, 
From Gabhra come tidings of ruin. 
For Oscar the fearless is slain. 
The sons of Caeilte were seven ; 
They fell with the Feinn of Alvin. 
The youth of the Feinn are fallen, 
Are dead in their battle array. 
And dead on the field lies Mac Luy, 
With six of the sons of thy sire. 
The young men of Alvin are fallen ; 
The Feinn of Britain are fallen. 
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And dead is the king's son of Lochlin, 
Who hastened to war for our right— 
The king's son with a heart ever open, 
And arm ever strong in the fight." 

"Now, O Bard, — ^my son's son, my de- 
sire, 
My Oscar, of him, Fergus, tell 
How he hewed at the helms ere he fell" 

"Hard were it, Fionn, to number, 
Heavy for me were the labor, 
To tell of the host that has fallen, 
Slain by the valor of Oscar. 
No rush of the waterfall swifter, 
No pounce of the hawk on his prey. 
No whirlpool more sweeping and deadly. 
Than Oscar in battle that day. 
And you who last saw him could see 
How he throbbed in the roar of the fray, 
As a storm-worried leaf on the tree 
Whose fellows lie fallen below, 
As an aspen will quiver and sway 
While the axe deals it blow upon blow. 
When he saw that Mac Art, King of Erin 
Still lived in the midst of the roar, 
Oscar gathered his force to roll on him 
As waves roll to break on the shore. 
The King's son, Cairban, saw the danger. 
He shook his great hungering spear. 
Grief of griefs! drove its point through 

our Oscar, 
Who braved the death-stroke without 

fear. 
Rushing still on Mac Art, King of Erin, 
His weight on his weapon he threw, 
And smote at Mac Art, and again smote 
Cairban, whom that second blow slew. 
So died Oscar, a king in his glory. 
I, Fergus the Bard, grieve my way 
Through all lands, saying how went the 

story • 
Of Gabhra's fierce battle-dav." — 
"Sayr 





THE SIEGE OF. LIMERICK. 

ROBERT DWYER JOYCE. 

Limerick was the last stronghold of the Catholics under King James. It was 
besieged by William after the Battle of the Boyne, but ineffectually, and again by the 
English under Ginkel, who, after several weeks' investment, marked by brave and skill- 
ful defense, secured an armistice, followed by the famous "treaty of Limerick." 



By William led, the English sped, 
With musket, sword, and cannon. 
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To sweep us all from Limerick's wall, 
And drown us in the Shannon; 

But we bethought how well they fought, 
Our fathers there before us; 

We raised on high our charging cry, 
And flung our green flag o'er us ! 

For days on days their cannon's blaze 

Flashed by the blood-stained water ; 
The breach is done, and up they run, 

Five hundred to the slaughter ; 
They crossed the beach beyond our reach. 

New foes fresh work supplied us ; 
Our women brave, their homes to save. 

Soon slew them all inside us ! 

Though through the smoke their army 
broke. 

With cannons booming solemn, 
We would not flinch, but inch by inch 

Opposed its bristling column ; 
Three times we dashed thenl back, and 
smashed 

Their lines with shot and saber, 
And naught had they at close of day 

But thinned ranks for their labor. 

With angry word then said their lord, 

"Our foes are better, braver !" 
Then fled he straight from Limerick's 
gate, 

For he could not enslave her ; 
Then raised we high our triumph cry, 

Where battle's chances found us. 
With corse and gun and red flags strewn, 

And blood and ruin round us! 
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Joseph and lis Brethren. 

Barouiii*« Captivatini: Presentation of the Story. 

by yO/fM WOODS, 



So they are here again, are they — "Jo- 
seph and His Brethren?" Last time I 
saw them must have been in 1859 or 
on the stage of the little theater in Bar- 
num's Museum — ^pardon me, I should 
say the *'platform" of the "Lecture 
Hall," for the great American showman 
well knew the susceptibilities of the good 
people who believed the doors of a thea- 
ter and the portals of the Inferno .to be 
the same, and therefore never counte- 
nanced a "playhouse" on his most delect- 
able premises. And what a run that play 
had! My father, for journalistic reas- 
ons, always had a season family pass to 
Bamum's, and for particularly good be- 
havior permitted me its use on rare and 
occasional Saturdays. Other and much 
more frequent days I got it by taking 
out the rear panel of his deck, where it 
was locked up. 

I guess I saw "Joseph and His Breth- 
ren" scores of times. It was ^iven 
thrice every weekday, and I know there 
were several days when I felt that there 
was more real instruction to be got from 
it than from Trinity school, so I stayed 
through the performances and lunched 
and dined on roundhearts and taffy, 
bought in exchange for big copper pen- 
nies at the stand just alongside the glass- 
blower's as you went in. 

It is a much more moral and edifying 
'drama than that of Mr. Parker. Whole 
Sunday school classes used to go to it at 
10 a. m. after Mr. Barnum had made 
clear to the pastor in his own alluring 
way how much good it would do them. 
They had the front seats in the top gal- 
lery, while we unregenerates heaved pea- 
nut shells and certain wet paper missiles 
at tbem from the hand back benches; 
that is, when the Irishman who kept us 
in order with a rattan was not looking. 

I don't remember the plot, if it had 
any. But Joseph was the unforgettable 



Mrs. J. J. Prior of the tightly curled 
raven ringlets and clarion voice. You 
ought to have heard her roll out "R-r-r- 
lease him, r-r-ruffian ;" or the melting 
pathos of her "Me po-o-o-of-re, po-orrre 
fawther!" How we boys did worship 
her as the perfection of feminine loveli- 
ness and grace, and wonder what Prior, 
the envied possessor of all those charms, 
looked like. Did she wear boy's cos- 
tume? Heavens, no! Only her toes in 
pink stockings glinted at intervals from 
beneath her abundant draperies. 

And Jacob — ^Joseph E. Nagle, fine old 
thespian of the sterling school, sir, as 
extinct now as the dodo. Has anybody 
ever donei the back fall as he used to do 
it ? Why, when they told him about the 
pit he just tumbled rearward with his 
body perfectly rigid and straight and hit 
the stage — platform, I mean, apparently 
with the back of his head. And with 
such a slap! I tried to do it for weeks 
and got black and blue all over. I 
couldn't do it even now. 

What could have been more proper 
than the treatment of that little indiscre- 
tion ? The Mrs. Potiphar was chosen for 
a certain Indian summer mellowness, 
well calculated to impress the Sunday 
school children with the belief that she 
was really Joseph's elderly aunt. Even 
in its most delicate moments there was 
nothing in the scene which could have 
brought the roseate glow to the cheek of 
Boston modesty ; f of was not an interval 
of at least twenty feet strictly maintained 
between the participants, and even when 
an invitation to Jacob to come sit on her 
lap appeared perilously imminent did 
•not a convenient century plant open its 
pasteboard leaves and reveal a warmly 
clad young woman who waved him off 
with a palm branch? 

There was a low comedian. Tom Had- 
away, as unctuous almost as Burton, 
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whose quips from Joe Miller's jest book 
were in perfect keeping with the an- 
tiquity of the period. The plagues, too, 
were thrillingly displayed, although I 
recall only one, that of locusts, which was 
indicated by lowering from the flies a 
small square of black gauze with black 
spots on it, while the entire company 
sang "From Destruction Save the Land" 
to the tune of "I Want to Be an Angel," 
in which all the Sunday school children, 
because they knew it, vociferiously 
joined. 

Perhaps some of them, possibly Mayor 



Gaynor, can supply more details. I think 
the run of the play ended when the war 
broke out, and then we had the bom- 
bardment of Sumter, with lots of red fire 
and the shooting of Ellsworth just after 
it happened, and the hymn tunes gave 
place to "Rally Round the Flag" and 
"Hurrah for the Red, White and Blue" 
sung in a way that nearly took the roof 
off. And the bigger boys, both Sunday 
school scholars and unregenerates. did 
rally; and so many of them never came 
back that I suppose it will not be easy 
now to find. those who remember. 



Sentiment t«. Shekelii. 

Stella — Is marriage a failure? 
Bella — No, but a pay envelope is never 
as thick as a love letter. . 



He l^^a« a Bore. 



The young man sat and sat and talked 
and talked. 

About 11:30 he sang: "Love, Fm Go- 
ing Away." 

The young lady showed interest for 
the first time since 8 :30. 

"When do y9U start?" he inquired. 
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How the Revolution Was Defeated. 



by JAMES GORDON, 



Cingleton, the same Cingleton who pil- 
oted the train of gun-smugglers through 
the forests of the Congo — but that has 
been told before — looked at Isabella de 
Cordeza. Finding himself well repaid 
for the glance, he continued his observa- 
tion, and smiled in a satisfied manner. 

.Isabella de Cordeza returned the first 
glance, also the second, and smiled too 
for the same reason. Then she spoke. 

"It will kill papa," she said. 

"Hardly," returned Cingleton. "What's 
a defeat more or less in South America ? 
They happen every day." 

The young girl leaned forward in an 
attitude that showed every line of her 
well-developed figure ravishingly. From 
where they stood, the sharp crackle of 
intermittent rifle-firing could be plainly 
heard across the waters of the sleeping 
bay. An occasional yell, muffled by the 
intense heat and the distance, rose to a 
shrieking crescendo, then fell to an omi- 
nous silence. Once a deep, resonant note 
of volley-firing boomed through the air. 
' "That's the end of poor Cortega," said 
Cingleton. He had grown to like the 
smart young aide-de-camp of the Presi- 
dent, but, being human, recognized that 
his removal had its advantages. How- 
ever, if he had arrived earlier he would 
not have hesitated to attempt a rescue. 

"Oh, you don't know papa," retorted 
the girl, replying to his first observation. 
"We Latins haven't got the easy-going 
temperament of you English, Mr. Cingle- 
ton. I have had a chance of observing 
the diflference during my schooldays. 
Papa has worked himself to a skeleton 
for the sake of these people here ; he has 
given of his best, and they were happy 
under his government until that beast — 
that ladrone — Fuegos came on the scene. 
How would you like to see the work of 
your life dashed to pieces just because an 
impudent murderer got drunk and talked 



to the people about their wrongs ? How 
would you like to have the men you had 
trained yourself ransacking the palace to 
find the man who had given them every 
good thing they possess, intending to put 
him up against a wall and shoot hirn? 
Wouldn't it break your heart ?" 

"Come to think of it, it might. But 
your father made the great mistake of 
trying to rule by love, whereas fear is the 
only god these blighters will bow down 
to. I know them. I've had dealings with 
them before, worse luck! Hit the beg- 
gars first, and then tell them you'll hit 
them again if they try to do things; that's 
the proper way to handle the brutes. 
Never mind whether they've done any- 
thing wrong or not; you can't go far 
wrong. They're probably thinking out 
some mischief." 

Sefiorita de Cgrdeza gave an impatient 
sigh. 

"Stones for bread!" she said bitterly. 
"I looked to you for a means to remedy 
the evil, and you talk trite platitudes. 
Heavens if I were only a man I'd never 
rest until I'd made some attempt to turn 
them away from their plans." 

"Look here," replied Cingleton hum- 
bly, "I'm jolly sorry; but what can I do? 
I'm one man by myself. I landed from 
the steamer out at the Point because they 
w6uldn't let us come into harbor; I 
hadn't the faintest idea that anything was 
wrong until I spotted your carriage and 
you spoke to me. Hang it all! give a 
man a chance, Miss Isabella." 

"I'm sorry. But, oh ! you can't imag- 
ine what this means to us, It spells death 
for papa and desolation for me. Not 
that that matters much, though. I was 
too hasty, Mr. Cingleton; but — isn't 
there a way out?" 

It was rather a difficult problem to set 
a man — even a man like Cingleton — that 
of finding a remedy for a So^ith Ameri- 
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can revolution. The Republic of Wis- 
teria — one moderate-sized city and a few 
hundred square miles of sun-baked 
plains — had caught the infection from a 
neighboring state, and, incited thereto by 
the tempestuous arguments of a drunken 
ne er-do-weel, had risen in might the 
preceding night, stormed the palace, shot 
down the few guards who had remained 
loyal, and had only just escaped murder- 
ing the late President and his charming 
daughter. But for the presence of mind 
and loyalty of an old servant, who had 
lured them away under pretense of visit- 
ing a case of distress, they would have 
fallen with the guards. It was now late 
afternoon, and still the sounds of tumult 
were coming to the listeners' ears. 

"Let's talk it over with your father," 
said Cingleton, striding away towards 
the entrance of a deep cave in the sun- 
baked rock. He tapped his high boot im- 
patiently as he walked, using a silver- 
headed cane for the purpose. Isabella 
de Cordeza smiled again as she watched 
his broad shoulders and the determined 
throw-back of his head. 

"A man!" she whispered to herself. 
"He's a man!" 

"So you want to get back to La Cas- 
tries?" asked Cingleton a moment later. 
"Feet first or head first?" 

The ex-President smiled without mer- 
riment. 

"So far as I can see, Senor Cingle- 
ton," he remarked, "there will be no need 
for me to go to La Castries. It will come 
to me — angrily." 

"Yes, after it has got drunk. But how 
long do you reckon it will take La Cas- 
tries to get comfortably intoxicated on 
that stuflF you call wine here?" 

"The Pacific steamer landed two thou- 
sand cases of brandy last week," mur- 
mured the President, "and it had not 
been taken out of the Custom-House 
yesterday. But it is out now." 

"Oh, brandy !" said Cingleton. "That's 
a diflferent matter. They'll have to sleep 
that off. I know the kind of brandy 
that's imported here — rot-gut stuff. How 
long do you reckon it will take them to 
find you?" 

"Till to-morrow perhaps," said the 
President. "To-morrow at, say, ten 
o'clock." 

"And then?" 



De Cordeza made an eloquent gesture, 
embracing both himself and his daugh- 
ter. Cingleton seemed to see the pair 
propped up against one of those dazzling 
white walls that seemed designed by their 
constructors for summary executions. 
He almost heard the word of the officer 
who commanded the firing-party : "Make 
ready! Present!" No, it must not be! 

"What resources have we?" asked 
Cingleton. 

The President threw out his hands. 
"None," he said. 

Isabella broke in with gleaming eyes, 
and the Englishman fancied he saw a 
little elusive flicker deep down in their 
pupils — a flicker that made him catch his 
breath sharply. "That was something 
worth trying for," he said under his 
breath. 

"I thought you and your countrymen 
made resources, Mr. Cingleton," she said 
with the childish confidence of a young 
girl. "History tells of a hundred in- 
stances where you have overcome super- 
human obstacles through your own 
pluck. Think!" 

"Pedro the Scoundrel has a small 
steam-launch hidden away on the Point," 
said Juan Gomez, he who had driven the 
President away from death. "He — it is 
nothing now, Excellency — he smuggles a 
little." 

Cingleton's eyes sparkled merrily. 

"Then the dilemma solves itself," he 
murmured. "We will all embark on the 
smuggler's launch, and vanish from Wis- 
teria forever." 

He looked to see a smile of relief over- 
spread two faces, but he was disap- 
pointed. Blank contradiction was all he 
met. 

"To fly from my country!" said the 
President. "That is undeserved, senor." 

"Blest if I can see the difference of 
flying from the palace and flying from 
the country," said Cingleton vexedly. 
"Isn't it a bit Hke hair-splitting? You d 
come back after the fireworks, and tame 
'em down all right. Rest assured, the 
bally place won't fly away from you." 

"Now, at present it seems disposed to 
fly towards me, as I have before said," 
rejoined the President. "Jesting apart, 
Senor Cingleton, I cannot leave Wisteria. 
All I have is here. The few dollars that 
I have saved — not many — are hidden in 
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the city. My work is here. Ah, little do 
you young men know what an old man's 
work is to him when it is done, and there 
is no more doing for him ! No, sefior, I 
cannot leave." 

Cingleton meditated. A plan was 
forming itself in his resourceful mind — 
a bold, daring plan, that might set the 
greatest nations of the world at logger- 
heads. It was risky — too risky to be 
done without hope of some reward. He 
was not a mercenary man, either ; in fact, 
on a cool dozen occasions he had thrown 
down a gauntlet to great Powers for the 
sheer love and lust of the thing. But 
now he wanted a reward. It was no 
question of money; no mining conces- 
sions would suit him; and yet he had 
come to Wisteria solely for the gurpose 
of opening up silver-mining there. What 
he wanted — he had found it out a year 
before — ^was that piece of ardent, palpi- 
tating flesh and blood that stood regard- 
ing him with a pensive smile. She had 
great faith in the workings of the Eng- 
lish mind; she had been brought up in 
England, and even that had not disil- 
lusioned her. And now, seeing that Cin- 
gleton's head was bent in earnest thought, 
she awaited his decision with breathless 
interest. 

He looked up and caught her intent 
glanc'e. Some sor^ of a blush crept up 
under the tropical tan of his good-look- 
ing face; and he turned away, half- 
ashamed of his thoughts. But if 

She too colored bewitchingly, and 
averted her face. He turned again in 
time to see the crimson tide climb slowly 
up from the loose neck of her evening- 
gown — she was still in evening-dress, as 
she had been when she left the palace so 
hurriedly ; he watched it reach her cheek ; 
then her low forehead took on the glow ; 
and a little vein in the man's temple 
throbbed madly. Impulsively he ^started 
forward, then recollected himself in time. 
The President leaned back with resigna- 
tion. 

Isabella leaned forward a little* until 
her breath stirred the thinning hair about 
Cingleton's brow. Her lips were so red 
that they seemed to owe their color to 
art, but he knew better; the gleam of 
pearly white that was revealed between 
the crimson wonders intoxicated him. 
He clenched his hands, and the throbbing 



vein stood out like a piece of whipcord. 

"I would give anything," she mur- 
mured, "to give my father back his 
own." 

Then Cingleton realized that he was a 
ver>' cad. Like the coarsest bargainer, 
he was trying to sell his assistance; and 
the price he asked was a human price. 
He flushed again, this time angrily, and 
swore a round oath under his breath. 
Isabella clapped her two little hands over 
her shocked ears. 

"Anything," she repeated. 

"Is the good smuggler's launch a fast 
craft?" asked Cingleton, turning sud- 
denly to Pedro Gomez. "A very fast 
one?" 

"But yes, senor. It is a smuggler's 
launch," replied the Spaniard with an air 
of finality. "It was built to escape the 
preventives." 

"Fll be back to-morrow," said the 
Englishman curtly, bowing to the Presi- 
dent and his daughter. "By nine o'clock 
I shall return. You will be safe until 
then?" 

"Assuredly. We shall hide safely for 
a few hours. Afterwards — ah ! perhaps 
there will be no afterwards." 

"Won't be my fault if there isn't," was 
all Cingleton's answer; and, with a sec- 
ond bow to Isabella, he ran rapidly down 
the long sloping spit of land. 

"A bow only," said Isabella, wjth a 
shrug of the shoulders, "when he might 

have Ah, Henry Henry, caro fnioT 

She whispered the last words under her 
breath; then, feeling the delightful in- 
fluence of them, whispered them again 
and again. 

The full moon was slowly climbing its 
stately way through the intricacies of the 
skies as a fussy steam-launch swept into 
the harbor of Rio Santa Maria, the re- 
nowned capital of Tallisteria. Fully re- 
vealed in the midst of a shimmering 
track of reflected silver lay the Idng 
leaden bulk of a third-class cruiser, every 
spar and rope plainly silhouetted against 
the lightening purple of the sky. The 
chug-chug of a moored boat came list- 
lessly through the almost oppressive still- 
ness of the night. 

"Ah!" remarked Cingleton to the 
sphinx-like Spaniard at the wheel, "the 
ImmortaL She is still here, then ? That 
simplifies matters — if Kavanagh has had 
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a good dinner" 



He finished the sen- 



tence to himself. 

''Si, sehor, the Immortal. A fine ves- 
sel." The smuggler said nothing further, 
but admired the outline of the cruiser 
appreciatively. He was a man who had 
an eye for lines of speed. 

Eight bells tinkled softly across the 
water; the cry of the forebridge sentry 
answered as thunder answers the light- 
ning. Then Cingleton ran his craft 
alongside, whispered to the gangwayman, 
and stood on the British planking. 

"The captain is asleep," said the man 
with that air of deference which, implies 
that captain begins with a capital letter. 
"He dined ashore." 

"All the better. Waken him at once, 
and tell him I want to see him. Cingle- 
ton's my name." 

Two minutes later a slim, boyish figure 
in silk pajamas was peering amazedly 
through the faint light. 

"How the devil did you get here, Cin- 
gleton? What's afoot? There's always 
a row on when you get on deck, you 
blighted stormy petrel !" 

Cingleton dragged the young Irish cap- 
tain away out of earshot of the curious 
gangwayman. 

"Larks!" he said gleefully. "Big, 
sound larks! Feel like an adventure?" 

"That's rather a useless .question to put 
to a chap, isn't it? I grubbed on the 
beach with the governor. He has some 
sherry that'd do your heart good. It did 
mine." 

"That's the ticket. Then, are you 
game to " 

There were five minutes of excited 
whispering, followed by a decided shak- 
ing of a close-cropped head. 

"Couldn't do it, me boy. It's too big 
a thing. 'Twill be the devil and all if it 
leaks out. No, no, hang it all, Cingleton ! 
If it were anything else; but that — no." 

Cingleton knew his man, and appealed 
to the sentiment that is in every Irish- 
man. 

"There's a girl in it," he said softly, 
as a vision grew out of the moonlit sea. 
"A girl in it, Kavvy boy, for nie." 

"Ye've salved me conscience, ye beg- 
gar. A W'Oman? Never was Dennis 
Kavanagh deaf to a lone maiden's appeal. 
Bedad ! I'll be best-man at the " 

"You'll do it, then?" 



"Like a shot. There'll be the Old 
Harry to pay ; but — well, we're in for it 
anyway." 

That is why the third-class cruiser 
Immortal, Captain Dennis Kavanagh, 
picked up her anchors, both bower and 
stream, and slowly passed out between 
the frowning headlands of Rio Santa 
Maria. Sleepy engineers in the depths 
below uttered curses on the fate that 
lugged them out of their beauty-sleep at 
twelve midnight to work among odori- 
ferous engines. But on the bridge, far 
above the stench of oil and the thud of 
resonant pistons, Kavanagh was greedily 
drinking in details. 

"The very thing I wanted," he mur- 
mured ecstatically. "Ye'U find your 
friend a famous man yet, Cingleton 
sonny. It's been on my mind since I was 
on the Britannia; but what chance has a 
man of studying such things nowadays? 
Ye're a benefactor to the human race, 
if ye but knew it. But won't there be a 
howly row ?" 

The long night-hours glided past. 
Dawn grew suddenly up out of the 
radiant east, and the purple gloom of the 
sky vanished in rosy confusion. Far 
ahead of the hurrying bow, like a cloud, 
loomed the shores of Wisteria. Cingle- 
ton could hardly restrain his impatience. 
He paced fretfully to and fro, gnawing 
his fingers impatiently; and yet this was 
the man who had run under the spears of 
a hundred fanatical natives and dragged 
this same Kavanagh into safety. Kava- 
nagh had never forgotten it. 

"Be easy now, be easy," said the lat- 
ter. "The colleen herself will be as safe 
as Barney's pig when the bailiff took it. 
What's the pile of imposing masonry 
that towers up into the sky?" 

"The old palace — deserted now. No 
one has lived in it for years, ever since 
there was a plague inside the place. They 
say it's haunted." 

Kavanagh looked the solid pile of gray 
old stone up and down, and his eyes 
shone. Something dear to his heart was 
working within him, something that he 
had longed for for years. 

"I wasn't at Alexandria," he muttered, 
"worse luck ! but this'll be as good. 
You're sure there's not a soul in the 
palace?" 

"Quite. But what's that got to do with 
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it? There are plenty of men 
bloodthirsty villains who'll 



about, 
But 
there, that won't bear thinking about." 

"Ye poor — civilian ! Did ye ever hear 
of the Monroe Doctrine? The life of 
every man-Jack ashore there, no matter 
though they're all murderers — and the 
most of them are — is as sacred as the 
memory of the late Queen, God bless 
her! Ye'll see my tack in a minute. — 
Mr. Swainson !" This to the address of 
the gunnery-lieutenant, who stood at his 
elbow. 

He whispered to his subordinate dis- 
creetly, and Swainson left the bridge 
with the step of a schoolboy off on holi- 
day. "With armor-piercing shell," called 
Kavanagh as he disappeared; "mind 
that!" 

"Well, whatever it is," said Cingleton 
hastily, "you'd better hurry. See that 
thin red line? It's revolutionists making 
their way along the sandspit to the Point. 
.The President, and his daughter, espe- 
cially his daughter, are at the extreme 
end, hidden in a cave in the rocks. They 
won't be anything worth mentioning if 
you don't look alive." 

"Did ye ever see the British navy 
asleep? An armed launch'll keep the 
beggars under; but we'll create a diver- 
sion. That's what we're here for — to 
create a diversion. You watch." 

The Immortal glided into the richly 
set bay like a leaden messenger of wrath. 
No flag flew from her gaflP ; from a dis- 
tance, allowing for the inexperience of 
any watching eyes, she might have been 
taken for any low-class passenger- 
steamer. A ramshackle fort on the end 
of the other sandspit, that with the first 
mentioned composed the harbor, flung a 
tattered flag to the breeze as a signal for 
the approaching craft to display her 
colors. Kavanagh's square face gave no 
sign that he had seen. 

Cingleton watched a long straggling 
line of redcoated> barefooted men racing 
along the sandspit. He held his breath 
as he gazed, for his heart-beats threat- 
enedto choke him. 

Kavanagh whistled unconcernedly. 
"Always remember the Monroe Doc- 
trine, me boy," he said cheerfully. 

"Oh, confound the Monroe Doctrine! 
Aren't you going to do anything?" 

"That I am. The toy fort is asking us 



to salute. We'll salute in a little minute. 
By the way, are there any of 'our own 
correspondents' in that large city?" 

"Blest if I know. But if you're afraid 
of the thing leaking out, I'll promise you, 
once the President gets back, there'll be 
no telegrams sent. And the cables are 
all cut ; they always do that first." 

"Slainthe! That's all I care about. 
We don't court publicity in the navy, me 
boy. Unlike some other services which 
I needn't particularize, we do our little 
bit incognito. — I think the time's ready 
now, Mr. Swainson." 

The ragged army of extermination 
that hastened so blithely along the sand- 
spit spread out fanwise, and commenced 
an exhaustive search of the surrounding 
country. An armadillo would not have 
escaped that search for ten minutes. 
They chuckled loudly ; the sound of their 
derisive voices came along the water like 
a message of dread. 

But alas for their fiopes of slaughter ! 
The strange new arrival in the harbor 
was commencing to salute the flag. Well, 
it was only just; the new Republic de- 
served that mark of recognition. But a 
sudden exclamation from one of the 
leaders turned all eyes city-wards. They 
were just in time to see a large piece of 
masonry detach itself from the old palace 
and fall in dusty ruins. Surprise held 
them speechless for a moment; then a 
roar of anger burst from two hundred 
throats. But a dull blue flash burst from 
the side of the lead-colored steamer in 
the bay as if in answer, and a dull boom 
reverberated among the sandhills as an- 
other large lump of stone and mortar 
fell giddily. 

"Betrayed!" groaned one of their 
leaders, the redoubtable Fuegos himself. 

"The cursed steamer from" But 

from where?- That he was not able to 
understand. No Power was at war with 
Wisteria; every other nation knew that 
the country was too busy with its own 
affrays to wish to take a hand in the 
game. Before he could find a solution 
the whole broadside of the Immortal 
' flashed out with a crunching roar. The 
entire sea-wall of the palace crumbled 
away into itself like a shut telescope. 

"Back -to the city!" yelled Fuegos, his 
eyes bloodshot with a sudden fear. He 
knew that he was unable to cope with 
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the emergency; more, his men knew it. 
He could see that, for at the word of 
command they threw down their rifles 
and stood sullenly about in groups. They 
were essentially land-fighters, and had 
no wish to combat an element they 
dreaded amazingly. 

"We shall not return to the city," ex- 
claimed a score of voices, "to be buried 
in the ruins ! None but a fool would give 
the order !" 

Fuegos stormed and raved, but his 
words fell on unheeding ears. Suddenly 
the gaunt cruiser swung its whole broad- 
side, at a range of less than a thousand 
yards, upon the sandspit. It was enough. 
Like one man they broke and fled for 
cover. They had come to find a sheep 
and they had met with a very ferocious 
tiger. 

Another long stream of figures had is- 
sued from the city, and was rapidly mak- 
ing its way along the sand to where the 
President was hidden. But these were 
not red-coated ; they were chiefly women 
and children, though many of them were 
men. As they ran a hoarse roar rose 
from them. 

"Where is Fuegos?'' they asked. "Bid 
him stop the firing of this devil's ship." 

But Fuegos knew that he was power- 
less, and discreetly remained hidden. - 

"Give us a man to stop the firing !" the 
stream cried, and their voices rose in 
wavering shrieks. "Give us a man!" 

The ex-President saw his opportunity. 
He waited until the excited mob had 
halted within ?i\^ hundred yards of his 
hiding place, and then stepped slowly 
forth into the light of day. It was a risky 
thing to do, but he had won his position 
as president through knowing how to 
strike. 

"Here is such a man," he said simply. 
He had seen a well-known figure on the 
bridge of the cruiser, for he had been 
watching the experiment through glasses. 
Now he waved his arm, and the sustained 
roar of the cruiser's broadsides died 
away into palpitating silence. 

"Here is such a man," said the Presi- 
dent again. 

The crowd paused in astonishment at 
his daring. Then a simultaneous shout 
of ''Viva el Presidente!" went up 
through the air. He was their savior, 
their protector; they fawned about his 



knees with ingratiating words. But the 
President turned away. 

"A complete surrender only," he said. 
He was not going to rely on half -meas- 
ures. "Bring the man Fuegos to me." 

They brought him, digging him out of 
a self-made burrow. He stood like a 
convicted felon before the accusing gaze 
of the man he had ousted. 

"Wash him first," said the President 
disgustedly. "Afterwards we will dis- 
cuss his future;" and he turned resolutely 
away from the supplicants to meet two 
men who had landed from a launch and 
were coming in his direction. 

"But it was too bad to fire on the city, 
sertor capitan" he said not very severely 
when Kavanagh was introduced. "Think 
of the amount of damage to my poor 
people." 

"Devil a bit," said Kavanagh with a 
broad grin. "I only fired four rounds at 
the old palace, which Cingleton assured 
me was deserted. Every othe;* charge 
was blank. — But where's the la3*y, Cingy 
boy ?" 

She was coming towards them as he 
spoke and the impressionable Irishman 
stiffened like a ramrod. "Bedad, ye 
lucky beggar!" he whispered, "she was 
worth solid shot, let alone blank !" 

"But how can I thank you. Captain 
Kavanagh?" asked Isabella de Cordeza. 
— "And you, Mr. Cingleton?" turning to 
that worthy. 

"Oh, I've done nothing," he said, 
blushing before her gaze* "It's all Kav- 
anagh here." 

The sailor broke in excitedly : "Satisfy 
us both, Miss de Cordeza. Let me be the 
best-man a month hence." 

She looked at Cingleton, and then her 
eyes dropped. He strode resolutely to 
her side. 

"But for a best-man to be required 
there must be a husband. No one has 
asked me yet." 

"That's all right," \vas all Kavanagh 
said. Then, taking the President by the 
arm, he led him away. 

"Four rounds of armor-piercing shell 
has won me a world-wide "reputation," he 
explained to the mystified Southerner. 
"I'll tell ye what I intend to do;" and he 
explained volubly. 

Clingleton looked at Isabella, and she 
was very full of a sweet confusion. Sud- 
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denly she laid her hand in his and smiled 
into his eyes. 

Kavanagh's book, The effect of Ar- 
mor-Piercing Shell on Masonry, is now 
an accredited classic in all the navies of 



the world. Sometimes people ask him 
where he got his information; but he 
only winks, and says it was at a wedding. 
Then they say he has been drinking. 



A considerable cannonading from 
the enemy (in the siege of Yorktown), 
one shot killed three men and mortally 
wounded another. While the Rev. Mr. 
Evans, our chaplain, was standing near 
the commander-in-chief, a shot struck 
the ground so near to cover his hat 
with sand; being much agitated, he 
took off his hat and said: 

"See here, general." 

"Mr. Evans," replied Washington, 
with his usual composure, "you had 
better carry that home and show it 
to your wife and children." 
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Mmicipal Ownership Retards 
Mmicipal Growth. 



My Personal Observations. 



by EJMVARD LITTLE, 



The development of suburban places 
and of small towns and villages lying be- 
tween large cities in England has been 
greatly retarded by municipal tramway ^ 
ownership. When a tramway is owned -: 
by a city "corporation*' in Englanrf-^^ 
they never use the term "corporation" tb \ 
designate a "private company" over 
there — its managers, the municipal au- 
thorities, naturally work for their em- s 
ployers — the people of the municipality. 

For this reason they rarely extend the 
lines beyond the city's boundaries, the 
only exception being furnished by the 
management of the Glasgow trams. ' To 
extend the lines would be to furnish 
cheap transportation facilities to ,the 
suburbs. This would encourage people 
now living in the city to live outside, 
where the "rates" — local taxes — would 
be less, and where whatever "rates" 
were paid, would not be contributed to 
the city treasury. No doubt municipal 
authorities in the United States would 
follow the same course were they in- 
trusted with the management of the trol- 
ley lines, since cheap and easy transpor- 
tation to and from the suburbs undoubt- 
edly tends to build them up at the ex- 
pense of the city. This, of course, tends 
to diminish the increase of taxable prop- 
erty in the city and so, to check the rev- 
enues from taxation. 

Under the American system of com- 
pany ownership and operation of trolley 
lines the practice is entirely different. 
Whenever the managers of a trolley 
company believe that the opening of a 
new line would develop a new residen- 
tial section outside the city's boundaries, 
they hasten to put down the line, reason- 
ing that large numbers of people will 
leave the more crowded and expensive 
parts of the city to live in the cheaper 



and more airy suburbs. 

Everyone knows of such instances. 
Everyone knows that the enterprise of 
'the trolley companies all over the United 
^States exercised in this direction, has 
/b^eh of great benefit, not only to the trol- 
Je/.companies and to the owners of sub- 
urban lands, but to many hundreds of 
thousands of people, now suburbanites, 
in the vicinity of eyery large city. A 
large proportion of these suburbanites 
are wage earners, who, by this practice 
of the trolley companies, have been en- 
abled to leave tenement districts, where 
foul air and unsanitary conditions could 
liot be overcome, and settle themselves 
in beautiful outside regions, where plen- 
ty of fresh air and ideal sanitary condi- 
tions are possible. 

Municipal Ownership Would Check 
Home Ozvnership. 

Everybody knows also, that, by co- 
operation of the trolley companies and 
the owners of suburban lands, thousands 
of these wage earners here become own- 
ers of their own homes. The contrast 
as to condition in home, ownership in 
England and America is especially strik- 
ing. Here workingmen home owners 
are very numerous; there they are very 
rare. The difference is largely due to 
causes in no way related to municipal 
ownership, but, were the trolleys in this 
country to be owned and operated by 
municipalities, there is little doubt that 
the extension of suburban home owner- 
ship by workingen in America would re- 
ceive a serious shock. 
City Congestion Increases Death Rates, 

The congestion of the English cities 
because of the lack of cheap transporta- 
tion facilities to the suburbs is a serious 
matter. In many comparatively small 
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towns it crowds the workers as closely 
together as they are crowrded in the larg- 
est American centers, such as New York, 
Chicago, etc. This results in a surpris- 
ing prevalence of tuberculosis and much 
higher death rates in some of the middle 
class English cities than are to be found 
even in the largest and most congested 
American cities. It was because of this 
condition in Glasgow that the authorities 
of that city, alone among British muni- 
cipal authorities, have extended their 
lines ^beyond Glasgow's boundaries. 

Their action in so doing has aroused 
bitter criticism on the part of many 
Glasgow rate-payers, who declare that 
not only does the furnishing of cheap 
transportation draw population from the 
'city but that the extension of municipal- 
ly owned tramway lines beyond the city's 
boundaries is in violation of the basic 
principles of municipal ownership. 

This is true, in a measure. The out- 
side lines are more expensive to operate 
than the inside ones, since, as the outside 
ones are not built within the territory of 
the owning municipality, rentals and 
taxes have to be paid to the suburban au- 



thorties through whose territory the lines 
are run. The item of i4,027 3s. lOd. in- 
terest and sinking fund on thd cost of a 
branch line in the Glasgow report really 
amounts to^ rental, which has to be paid 
yearly to the a^uthorities of the suburb 
of Goven, through which the line runs. 
With respect to the outside tram lines the 
"corporation" of Glasgow is on much 
the same footing that a company would 
be. 

And, although Glasgow has built some 
extensions into surrounding territory, 
there are other suburbs which are now 
imploring the city "corporation" to give 
them proper transportation. These pleas 
are not likely to be granted for many 
years to come under the municipal own- 
ership system, for the reasons already 
given. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
they will ever come at all under that sys- 
tem. 

It is more likely that it will be greatly 
modified, or even abandoned altogether, 
ultimately, since the movement against 
it, which has already been mentioned, is 
certainly gaining ground. 



AS OTHERS SAW JOSEPH GREUSEL. 



BY GEORGE P. GOOD ALE. 

Joseph Greusel had a full life. He reach- 
ed patriarchal years, performed useful pub- 
lic service, established a home, perpetuat- 
ed his name through his children, gained 
the esteem of the community by good cit- 
izenship, earned and meekly wore profes- 
sional honors, wrote entertainingly, use- 
fully and well during many years of active 
association with daily jounalism, and al- 
ways addressed his efforts to the public 
welfare. 

He never was old in spirit, in habit of 
mind or in his plans and practices involving 
recreation. He worked hard, played with 
ardor, rejoiced in comradeship, followed 
his convictions regardless of personal profit, 
and kept to the end the surviving friends 
of his youth and early manhood. I do not 
know "what more dear a better proposer 
could charge you withal." 



BY VERY REV. F. A. O'BRIEN. 

As honest as Old Abe, as gentle as a 
woman, as sensitive as a girl, and as par- 
ticular, as to details, as a maid somewhat 
older, was the late Representative Joseph 
Greusel, who was called to his account 
while on duty at the capitol. Noble in 
bearing, elegant and eloquent in speech, 
learned, a ready reference always reliable, 
a willing and cheerful helper, particularly 
kind in his attention to the bashful and 
strangers, an ideal gentleman and states- 
man, his loss will be felt by the entire 
state. 

Condolence for the family. 

Sympathy for the state. 

It will be long before we find a great 
man to fill the place of this retiring learned 
gentleman. 

Peace to his ashes. 

Heaven for his reward. 
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JOSEPH GREUSEL 



"The public be damned." 

These four words, world-wide, as a term 
of reproach to uncurbed corporate menda- 
city, were sometimes quoted by Joseph 
Greusel as a classical instance of the power 
for harm done by irresponsible journalists. 
To this type of publicity Joseph Greusel 
was a lifelong and consistent enemy; his 
temperament, training and ideals favored, 
instead, the journalism of obligation and 
conscience; the journalism that looks upon 
each issue of a newspaper as an opportun- 
ity for helpful public service. 

William H. Vanderbilt, who had just 
bought the Michigan Central railroad, was 
on a tour of inspection. At Chicago a re- 
porter intruded m the private car (Mr. 
Greusel as one of Mr. Vanderbilt's guests 
saw and heard all), and demanded to 
know "what Mr. Vanderbilt was going to 
do with the new railroad." The impertin- 
ence of the caller, together with his 
forcible intrusion in Mr. Vanderbilt's pri- 
vacy and at the end of a long and dusty 
journey, struck the railroad magnate as 
decidedly impertinent. 

"Whom do you represent?'* 

"Sir, I represent the American public!" 

This enormous egotism was too much for 
Mr. Vanderbilt's sense of proportion. His 
brusqueness vanished. A smile quickly re- 
placed the frown. With a twinkle in his 
eye, the railroad president, as a mild re- 
tort to the reporter's assumption, returned: 

"The deuce you do; the public be 
damned!" 

There was no malice in Mr. Vanderbilt's 
good natured remark. It was obviously in- 
tended as a well-merited correction of a 
blatant mouth, and there is no question 
that the reporter knew well the applica- 
tion; for the interviewer immediately left 
the train, having, as a matter of fact, act- 
ually failed in his mission. Later, at the 
office, he told his chief, when asked for the 
result of the call, "Why, he told the public 
to go to hell." * 

"Write it up at once! Wonderful! Amaz- 
ing!" 



The writer confined his report to the 
four words, "The public be damned!" and 
an international sensation followed. In vain 
Mr. Vanderbilt attempted to deny the 
lie, but for many years his name has 
been defamed by a newspaper report which 
while technically correct was, in spirit, a 
betrayal. 



This classical story of journalistic sensa- 
tionalism, interpreted broadly, becomes a 
symbol of that diametrically opposed type 
of service for which Mr. Greusel made name 
and reputation. He bolonged to the Old 
Guard, whose glory has continued un- 
dimished, in spite of innumerable new 
schools, springing up every few years. Old- 
time journalism is exemplified in Detroit 
by men like William E. Quimby, Arthur 
Mosley. George P. Goodale, John A. Bell, 
Michael J. Dee; Dana, in New York; Mc- 
Cullough, in St. Louis; and the last of the 
Old Guard is Henry Watterson. 

The ideals of the journalism of obliga- 
tion and conscience are large, like the mea- 
sure of manhood behind its pages; taking a 
broad, wholesome view of lite; grounded 
on a desire to help men forward, rather 
than to push them down. It is utterly op- 
posed to muck-raking. And it may be set 
forth here that in the course of his long 
and useful career as a journalist, Joseph 
Greusel never defamed a man's character 
or bespattered his reputation for any 
cause whatsoever, much less tc provide a 
newspaper sensation. When it became nec- 
essary to be severe, that part was passed 
over quickly and emphasis placed on the 
uplifting side, whenever possible. Thus, 
there are in Michigan unnumbered hun- 
dreds who gratefully recall helpful words 
from the pen of Joseph Greusel, master- 
journalist — who in turn having done good 
hy stealth, "blushed to find it fame." This 
lifelong attitude, concerned with helping 
men forward was one of the profound 
facts at the corner-stone of Joseph Greu- 
sel's character. 



Was it not an evidence of his thorough 
understanding of human nature that, as a 
man of mature years, he should be able to 
describe the wonderful singing of Blatch- 
ford Kavanaugh, the boy soprano, who in 
his black velvet suit, long golden curls, 
and face like an angel, electrified with 
spiritual uplift the great audiences that 
wept as the boy sang, "There's a Land 
That is Fairer Than Day." Mr. Greusel's 
tender, sympathetic impressions were in 
whole or part quoted and requoted for 
years, in stray corners of newspapers. It 
was an enduring contribution to the liter- 
ature of Christianity. 

On the other side, Joseph Greusel was 
equally at home in serious social studies. 
His treatise. "Reciprocity With Canada," 
published in The Gateway, was quoted in 
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full in the Toronto Globe, and was the 
"beginning of an earnest endeavor, both in 
Canada and the United States, to bring 
about closer relations. 

His descriptive account of the record- 
breaking Canadian Southern special train, 
which brought Bishop Borgess to the Dio- 
cese of Detroit (the run being 111 miles, 
made in 109 minutes), has also been classed 
with those rare journalistic masterpieces 
that are vividly allied to literature. 



In political life Joseph Greusel remained 
true to his dominant traits, honesty and 
independence. He attended every session 
of the Michigan Legislature for 45 years, 
either as correspondent or member. He 
represented Detroit from 1903 to 1908, in- 
clusive, and was re-elected to the Legisla- 
ture of 1912-13. 

During the 1903 campaign Mr. Greusel, 
who was helping George A. Loud in the 
Tenth Congressional district, left his own 
election to such decision a^ his fellow- 
citizens might determine. His entire cam- 
paign expenses amounted to a check for 
$10, to pay his assssment for the con- 
vention hall, and a two-cent stamp for 
mailing. Out of the 22 candidates on both 
tickets, Mr. Greusel received the highest 
number of votes. 



An episode that shows Joseph Greusel's 
abhorrence of undue use of money in poli- 
tical life, a subject upon which he was al- 
ways sensitive, was revealed during a Sen- 
atorial campaign while Mr. Greusel was a 
member of the Legislature. One day he 
was accosted by one of his friends, who 
represented Mr. Greusel's choice for Sen- 
ator. 

"You've been under a big expense here. 
We want to help out with $50.00 to pay 
your hotel bill.'' 

Being an honest man himself, Mr. Greu- 
sel saw nothing wrong in this insidious 
suggestion. 

"I couldn't think of it," he replied. "I 
prefer to spend my own money." 

His independent study of history led 
him to discount many popular movements. 
In 1903 he introduced a resolution for a 
constitutional amendment empowering 
muncipalities to own and operate street 
railways; in 1905 a resolution for the di- 
rect election of United States Senators. He 
did not believe in either plan, yet he was 
willing to let the people try them. 

During the Michigan Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1907, he was, although not a mem- 
ber of that body, the most eagerly sought 
man on the floor. 

Mr. Geusel was a student of politics 
and occasionally helped his friends in their 
ambitions for office. He was one of three 
managers in the first campaign to elect 
J. C. Burrows to the United State Senate; 
attended every National convention during 
the past 40 years; his spirtied reports on 



the Greeley and Grant conventions were 
masterpieces. In 1912, he was elected alter- 
nate delegate to the Republican National 
convention. As an interpreter of political 
outlook, he was without a superior and many 
of his forecasts of events now read like 
the fmal revealed verdict of history. 



A career such as Joseph Greusel's is 
after all but a reflection of the man, him- 
self, which is proclaimed in his love of law 
and order, his broad-mindedness and his 
sense of obligation to his fellow man. As 
a personal force, he helped mould public 
opinion along many lines of enduring 
worth. He had a never-failing interest in 
preserving the lessons of the past, and 
his work as a member and officer of the 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, 
his love of country, as revealed by close 
friendship with notable leaders in our 
country's wars, his untiring appearance at 
Grand Army campfires often in remote 
part's of the land, his contributions of books 
and papers to the cause of permanent 
State history, as well as personal participa- 
tion in measures for the fundamental good, 
at once mark the vision of his mind and 
the sympathy of his heart. In his later 
years, he worked for memorials and his- 
torical tablets, notably the Macomb Statue, 
the Williams Monument, and lent his 
thought to Alger Memorial Association. 
At the time of his death he was President 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

Honors fell thick and fast upon him, but 
he waived them modestly aside. When 
Superintendant Martindale wished to name 
a Detroit -public school after him, Joseph 
Greusel, replied: "Name it, instead, after 
my father." During a national political 
fight for one of the highest federal offices 
in Michigan. President Roosevelt, declining 
to appoint a certain well-known Michigan 
leader, who was the choice of the two 
United States Senators, said: "I will 
appoint any other man whom you suggest." 
The logi<:al decision fell on Joseph Greusel, 
who was asked by the Senators if he would 
accept, the circumstances being fully ex- 
plained to him. "No, he instantly replied, 

I will * not consider it under those condi- 
tions. Mr. Blank is honestly entitled to 
the appointment, and should have it." In 
order to clear the situation and not wish- 
ing to be urged against his spirit of fair- 
ness, Mr. Greusel immediately left Wash- 
ington. The original appointment pre- 
vailed. 

» * * 

For what purpose, then, are you living? 
What do you wish to see come true be- 
fore you die? And to what extent are 
you devoting your strength to that hope? 
And finally, if this thing, which you re- 
gard as important does come to pass, 
will it mean anything to anyone except 
yourself? 

Joseph Greusel loved his fellpw-man^ 
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From Bay Port the railroad strikes in- the whole this is better than trying ta 
land toward the center of the Thumb drive along the shore, for though it is 
and rises steadily over the flat lake-bot- very pretty, the roads close to the shore 
torn to Bad Axe — the county seat. This from Bay Port north are often very 
town is situated on a well-marked shore sandy. In fact, just north of Bay Port, 
line — the highest well-marked shore-line across a shallow bay in which the wild 
of the Great Lake system. Below this rice grows, and then on to Caseville, 
level, about one hundred and eighty- which is reached by the Pontiac & North- 
three feet above the lake, the ice deposits em Road, the shore is sandy, though a 
were under water; beyond it they were few miles back we find the hard clays. 



Saginaw Claj Manufacturing Company 

laid down beneath the open air. The From Caseville, it is very sandy until we 
contrast in topography is striking be- reach Hat Point, where we find an out- 
cause the hills are much rougher in the crop of the Marshall sandstone — a coarse 
latter case, and may be very well seen at white sandstone, rather massive in char- 
Bay Port, or even better from the top of acter which has been quarried as a build- 
one of the hills at Verona Mills — a ham- ing stone. This kind of sandstone is 
let six miles east. At this point we meet widely tapped for water, 
a railroad at the center of the Thumb A curious condition of affairs exists 
and again north of Port Austin, and on in the western part of the country and 
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the Thumb generally which is worth 
mentioning, especially as the traveler 
may be affected thereby. Over the Mar- 
shall sandstone ' come beds of gypsum 
which are not far from the surface at 
Caseville, and wells put down in the 
eastern 4)art of the county are very likely 
to encounter salty, bitter or strong relax- 
ative waters. Many of them are pro- 
nouncedly medicinal and the effect upon 
one unaccustomed to them may be more 
than was bargained for. By casing all 



fact that the underlying rock is also 
sandstone — ^good Marshall sandstone — 
and it may not have been very deeply 
buried. It is fairly free from everything 
but silica and has been shipped to line 
furnace bottoms. It is also true at Port 
Crescent. 

On the way from Port Crescent to 
Port Austin, about a mile and a half 
this side of Port Austin, we begin to see 
outcrops once more which this time are 
not quite so course and massive and are 



An Artesian Well. 



these waters within an iron case one can 
often obtain fresh water underneath the 
salt water, something that does not very 
often occur. 

But to return to our journey, along 
the coast at Port Crescent it is very 
sandy indeed, though the sand has been 
handled by the waves, and blown back 
into dunes by the wind, yet in all proba- 
bilities, the sandiness is also due to the 



very likely to contain fossils of the 
Marshall group. Near Port Austin, the 
sandstone is broken into rather pictu- 
resque blocks which are undercut some- 
what as at Point Aux Barques, but not 
quite so remarkably so. 

Two or three miles east of Port Austin 
brings lis to grindstone cities. Here are 
large ' quarries of grindstone — the fam- 
ous Huron bluestone — largely marketed 

o 
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by the Cleveland Stone Company, and 
the projecting ledges of sandstone like 
prows and sterns of ships, have given 
the same Point Aux Barques, that is, be- 
ing interpreted "point of ship," to this 
' picturesque region, which is quite a sum- 
mer resort. The top of these rocks is 
about seventeen or twenty feet above the 
lake> and has made a notch cut farther 
back,- at the time the lakes drained by 
the Chicago outlet. Around the quarries 
are good places to collect fossils, and 
they may be found also at Willow Creek 
and at numerous exposures on the east 
side of the county. 

As we go south along the shore, we 
come to the Point Aux Barques light- 
house, which is some distance from the 
point itself and stands upon a bluff, just 
south of which the sea is cutting rather 
rapidly. The farther south we go the 
softer the rocks appear and soon we 
see the "cold-water" shalls which have 
not yet been as much exploited for brick 
and cement as they probably will be later. 
Just north of the lighthouse there is a 
two-foot harbor band, however, which 
contains fossils in great variety and pro- 
fusion. 

The drive along this shore is quite 
pleasant and is varied by the prospect of 
the shipping along the lake, though it is 
cut up by a good many gullies of streams 
flowing down to the lake. It is interest- 
ing to note how regularly these flow and 
how frequently, nearly parallel, with 
few or no laterals. 

The next important point is Harbor 
Beach, near which fossils may be collect- 
ed, and where the cutting away of the 
shore by Lake Huron has been checked 
by the establishment of a harbor refuge 
— a breakwater enclosed — a considerable 
harbor, which was constructed by the 
United States government. 

Farther south going along the shore, 
the signs of erosion are more and more 
striking, and peculiarly so from White 
Rock in Huron County to some distance 
south of Lexington in Sanilac County, 
Here measurements have shown that in 
certain places for a quarter of a mile, 
the average recession in the last eighty 
years is five and seven-tenths per an- 
num. One can often see low lines not 
yet obliterated, running off the top of 
the bluffs, showing that the bluffs have 
receded, and in one case the road has 



been washed away and the old wheel 
marks can be seen carried off the top of 
the bluff. This is, as we have said, the 
place from which the material for the 
St. Clair delta has been derived. 

From Port Austin, South, 

If, instead of following the shore south 
from Port Austin, we had taken a train 
from Port Austin to Port Huron, we 
would not have seen anything of the 
Lake, in fact for most of the way after 
we left Bad Axe there would have been 
moraines between us and the lakes. An 
interesting feature of which we may get 
a glimpse at Tyre or Dublin is an old 
channel by which the water found its 
way around in front of the ice from a 
lake in the valley of Lake Erie and Lake 
St. Clair to a lake which lay in the Sagi- 
naw valley. The water ran up the Black 
River valley, then, crossed by valleys and 
channels took its way down the Cass 
River valley. A beautiful description of 
this has been written by Mr. F. B. Tay- 
lor, and it is also described in a report 
on Huron, Sanilac and Tuscola Counties 
by the State Geological Survey. 

SAGINAW to MACKINAW. 

The northern part of the state, in fact 
the whdje State of Michigan, is a great 
summer resort. It can be reached very 
readily, though not quite so readily, by 
boats which go from Buffalo, Chicago 
and Duluth, meeting at Mackinaw Island, 
but we shall see somewhat more of the 
state if we go by land. A very common 
route is from Grand Rapids north, but 
we will suppose that we go from Sag- 
inaw. There are two routes, that by the 
Michigan Central, and that by the Detroit 
and Mackinac. As far as the north side 
of Bay County they run almost side by 
side on the flat bottom of the old lake. 
Here and there one may perhaps see the 
shaft of a coal mine or the piles of waste 
rock which in so flat a country as that 
seem quite sizeable hills. 

Near Sterling the two roads diverge. 
The Detroit and Mackinac keeps closer 
to the lake shore, while the Michigan 
Central goes more directly to Mackinaw. 
The rise is rather steady and the scenery 
soon becomes somewhat hilly. There is 
but little settlement and the soil com- 
pared with Saginaw Valley is very light. 
Between the two projecting^tongue^ of 
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the great ice sheet which extended down 
Lake Michigan to Saginaw Bay an enor- ^ 
mous amount of sand was washed, so 
that in some places there are probably a 
thousand feet of surface deposits before 
one reaches bed rock. Some of this sand 
was so light that it never was heavily 
timbered and formed the so-called jack 
pine plains. Other regions had Norway 
and white pine. But when these were 
cut over forest fires swept the region and 
tend to still sweep it, producing broad 
plains where the sweet-fern and blue- 
berries seem to be the most thriving veg- 
etation, and where plowing is likely to 



perb flowing wells with head enough to 
throw into the second story windbws of 
houses. The source of the pressure is 
easily found in the hills on either side. 

We soon pass into a level region, al- 
most a plateau, which is surrounded by a 
rim of hills which we pass through 
shortly after leaving West Branch and 
before reaching Saint Helen's Lake in 
Roscommon County. This great line of 
hills and moraines sweeps aroimd, being 
crossed by the Pere Marquette and Ann 
Arbor roads in Clare County, west of 
Clare, from that county through Ros- 
common and Ogemaw to Oscoda, where 
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Grainger Block, Saginaw Plate Glass Cpoinp.any, Saginaw . 



expose so light a soil that the wind will 
pile it up against the fences. This is not 
everywhere true throughout the region, 
but it is on the whole characteristic, and 
it seems marked by nature for these for- 
est reserves, of which the state stands so 
much in need, to supply the raw material 
for its numerous wood-working indus- 
tries. By the time we reach West BraocK^ 
the hills are distinctly of this light type 
of spil. The valleys are cut deeply into 
them and whereas in some places one can 
drive an iron pipe through over a hun- 
dred feet of sand and gravel before 
striking water, in the valleys as at West 
Branch and Rose City one can strike su- 



it is cleft by the Au Sable River. Then 
it swings northwest to Gaylord and then 
turns southwest. Within this great horse- 
shoe the elevation is about twelve hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, and the 
state forest reserves have largely been 
located here. For a. while the relief is 
not great ; the road passes through sandy 
plains with moderate hills of drift visi- 
ble here and there and crossing the Au 
Sable in its upper waters where the val- 
ley is not deep. 

It is a very interesting and picturesque 

trip to take a boat down this stream 

which cuts rapidly through the sandy 

soil until it strikes down into the firmer 
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clays and till between, cutting deep into 
this and making huge-ox-bows in a val- 
ley whose walls may be a couple of hun- 
dred feet high. Th6 banks often show 
beautifully the contrast between the sand 
above and the clay below, and are lined 
with springs. This huge sand plain acts 
like a spring or reservoir to absorb the 
water and give it out gradually so that 
the flow of the streams which head in 
this region is unusually steady and the 
water-power proportionately valuable. 
Thus streams like the Au Sable, Muske- 
gon and Manistee are often fed by the 
springs which can be seen in numerous 
places issuing from the banks between 
the sand and the clay, and are clear and 



the bottom of a rather deep valley fol- 
lowing northward, down which it winds 
past Wolverine to Indian River. Here 
again we have the same conditions as at 
West Branch, and here again we have 
an abundance of flowing streams and 
the Toppinabee water has been largely 
bottled for sale. So far as one may 
judge, however, it is not any better, 
jg^eologically speaking, than many of 
the other flowing wells which abound 
throughout all this region. 

At Indian River we cross a very curi- 
ous and interesting phenomenon. From 
Cheboygan clear across the peninsula to 
within a few hundred yards of ^rand 
Traverse there is continuous water con- 
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cool and offer ideal homes for trout and 
grayling. 

After the boats have gone down the 
stream to Grayling on the Au Sable one 
can then be transported by rail to his 
starting point. The road continues north 
and near Gaylord reaches the summit of 
the line. This has often been called the 
highest point of the state, but the high- 
est point is really not far from the sta- 
tion of Highland near the meeting point 
of Wexford, Missaukee and Oseoda 
counties. 

From that point on, the road com- 
mences to descend and soon sinks into 



nection only a few feet above the level 
of the Great Lakes, and this picturesque 
river is traversed by small steamers of 
what is known as the Inland Route, mak- 
ing a pleasant, though not rapid method 
of travel. The railroad continues along 
the side of the Monet Lake, a beautiful 
sheet of water three or four miles broad 
and a dozen long, with blue hills on the 
- farther side, to Cheboygan, where the 
tl^-ough line from the Detroit and Mack- 
inac Railroad comes in from Alpena. 

From this point on, the railroad fol- 
lows not far from the shore and mainly 
above a flat bench cut out bv^the Great 
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Lakes when they stood some thirty feet 
higher, and one can often see to the left 
of the road the old bluffs which they left 
in their action. 

If one leaves Detroit at night he will 
arrive, generally speaking, at Cheboygan 
by daylight, and at Mackinaw City for 
breakfast. Here one may take trains 
through for points in the upper penin- 
sula. The transfer from Mackinaw City 
across the straits which connect Lake 
Michigan with Lake Huron is made by 
transfer boats especially built so that 
they can crush their way through the ice 
in the winter as well as in summer. At 
tjmes in the winter the ice drifts into 
these straits from Lake Michigan and 
chokes it, giving a very fair imitation of 
Arctic floes — one cake jamming against 
another and standing up two feet or 
more under water and many feet in the 
air. But except in severe distress the 
transfer steamers go their way riding up 
on the ice. At the same time powerful 
propellers such the water away from un- 
der it and thus break it down ^nd so 
crush a path through. 

Just back of St. Ignace the cut made 
by the Great Lakes when the land was 
so depressed to the north, just at the 
close of the ice age, that they all dis- 
charged by Lake Nipissing and Ottawa 
River is very well marked. In fact, all 
along this shore and encircling the island 
of Mackinaw, the beaches made by the 
Great Lakes at high levels are a striking 
feature. Not only beaches, but bluffs, 
and in certain cases the lake has cut 
back so far as to leave isolated moun- 
ments of rock which make a picturesque 
feature of the landscape. Arch Rock 
and the Sugar Loaf on Mackinaw Island 
and the Rabbit's Back — a short distance 
north of St. Ignace on the mainland — 



are conspicuous illustrations of this ac- 
tion. 

The various stages of recession of the 
waters of the basin of the Great Lakes, 
as the ice melted away and the waters 
therefore found various outlets, have re- 
ceived various names, some of them 
taken from points on Mackinaw Island. 
We speak thus of Fort Brady and Bat- 
tle Field Beaches. These have received 
their names presumably from the fact 
that they have been most carefully stud- 
ied by Mr. F. B. Taylor, who has been 
for some years one of the summer resi- 
dents of the island. 

At different times water found various 
outlets and these have been most recent- 
ly and thoughtfully studied by Mr. J. \V. 
Golthwaite. At one time they reached 
the Mississippi from near Duluth ; at an- 
other time across Wisconsin by the val- 
ley of. the St. Croix; at other times past 
Chicago, following the present Chicago 
outlet ; at other times past Fort Wayne 
and down the Wabash; at other times 
across Canada and down the valley of 
the Trent and down Georgian Bay, and 
still another time, as we have said, by 
Lake Nipissing and the Ottawa River. 
This is a long and interesting story, the 
full details of which have not been made 
out and would not be appropriate here, 
but it is of interest to notice that these 
beaches are not flat, but show that the 
earth's crust has yielded much as yields 
the crust of a pond before a boy skating 
over thin ice. Occupying as it does a 
strategic position where Lake Michigan 
and I^ke Huron meet and not very far 
from the outlet of Lake Superior, Mack- 
inaw has been of interest since its earli- 
est times, and has an interesting military 
history, though now the old forts have 
been turned over to the people of Mich- 
igan as a public park. 



{To he continued,) 
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Swan Song of Uncle Joe. 

A Philosophical Optimist in a 
Witty Speech. 



Uncle Joe Cannon made his farewell 
speech in the House at Washington re- 
cently. It was full of political philosophy, 
good wishes for the incoming Democratic 
administration and expressions of faith 
that the Republican party in time would 
come again into its own. 

Uncle Joe took a crack at the Progres- 
sive party and was wildly applauded. He 
announced that he would not again seek 
public office, advocated the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine, predicted it 
would not be long before the civilization 
of the United States would push its way 
southward on this continent, and urged 
the creation of a greater navy, a greater 
army and a greater country. 

Mr. Cannon began his speech by criti- 
cising the announced policy of the Demo- 
crats to grant independence to the Philip- 
pines. He said : 

**I am not in harmony with the outgiv- 
ings of William J. Bryan, who is more 
responsible for the Philippines and our 
ownership of them than any man, living 
or dead. It was that peerless leader who 
came to Washington and with his influ- 
ence furnished the Democratic votes that 
ratified the treaty of Paris at a time when 
it seemed that that instrument was des- 
tined to fail in the Senate. We have 
the Philippines and the position of the 
Democratic party and of the president- 
elect, in my judgment, will lead to the 
loss of tens of thousands of men belong- 
ing to the army and navy and to hun- 
dreds of millions of treasure. 

"If we had 100,000 men well trained 
in the arrny at the time the Spanish- 
American war broke out it would not 
have been necessary for us to have 
called on the citizen soldiery. The ex- 
penditure made in that war was proper. 
I am speaking only for a small and effec- 
tive army, comparatively small consider- 
ing our population. 

"We have our troubles down on the 



border land of the south, with Mexico 
and the South American republics. God 
knows we do not want them, but gentle- 
men, we have got to abandon the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. We have got to play a 
happy-go-lucky game and take all things 
for granted with the grandest, greatest 
and most powerful nation on earth, or 
we have got to realize the obligation that 
the future will bring to us. Therefore I 
am entirely in sympathy with a good 
navy.*' 

Replying to a question, Mr. Cannon 
discussed the significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine. He said: 

"The Monroe Doctrine is pretty well 
defined. We have) got to see to it that 
under that doctrine no foreign govern- 
ment is located, as I understand it, upon 
this continent, to exploit the various 
small republics and found a monarchy. 
We had a fair illustration of Ivhat I have 
in mind when in the stress of that great 
civic struggle, a combination was made 
in Europe to place Maximillian upon the 
throne of Mexico. A protest was made, 
but our hands were full at the time with 
the civil war. But Nyhen it ceased, the 
Confederate soldier and the Union sol- 
dier stood ready to throw Maximillian 
into the sea." 

Uncle Joe then spoke of his prospec- 
tive retirement from Congress on March 
4, after a service covering forty years. 

"I did not ask for the leave of ab- 
sence,"*he remarked amid laughter. "I 
feel a little different about it than I did 
twenty-two years ago, when I received a 
leave of absence without application for 
it. I have got to be a pretty old man, 
but I feel as well as I ever did in my life. 
I am going home to Danville and remain 
with the people who have honored me 
with twenty indorsements, and if per- 
chance I should never again appear in 
public life I am going to perform as one 
man as one voter my duties as one of 
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the sovereigns of the land. I am going 
to keep on advocating these policies that 
I believe will tend to secure the well-be- 
ing of our country and which I hope will 
work under whatever we call ourselves, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, and 
only organizations that I recognize as 
reliable." 

Mr. Cannon declared himself an opti- 
mist, and said : 

"I do not fear for the perpetuity of 
the republic. We have made mistakes 
that have involved great penalties; we 
will in the future make mistakes that 
will require the payment of great penal- 
ties, but when we run against them we 



will pay them. I am a Republican par- 
tisan because I believe in the economic 
policies of that party, but I trust I am a 
patriotic American citizen. I know that 
all of you are such." 

Addressing the Democrats Mr. Can- 
non said in conclusion: 

"If our great citizens under your eco- 
nomic policies bring better results there 
is no man in the land who will cry 
'Glory, hallelujah' louder than I will be- 
cause it makes but little difference what 
you call a party or what you call a policy. 
The proof of the pudding is the eating 
of it." 




There \Yas an old major in Idvor who 
said to his valet one evening: 

"*Go and tell the cook to get me ready 
a chop and a poached ^^^' 

" Tardon me, major,' said the valet, 'but 
have you forgotten that you are dining with 
Mr. Smith tonight?' 

"The major frowned. 

" 'Yes,' he said, 'I had forgotten it. Tell 
the cook to make it two chops and two 
poached eggs.' " 
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hy JOHN STAN DISH 



At seven o'clock on the evening of a 
day late in the month of April, Mr. 
Steven Thorne was seated in the dining- 
room of his little cottage, "The Beeches," 
on Basdean Downs. It was a bijou 
place close to his trainer's stables, some 
two miles from the sea. A cigarette was 
between his fingers and a wine-glass of 
Vermouth stood on a little table by his 
side. Thome was a man of habits. 
These were his ante-prandial ones; he 
always made a point. of dressing even 
when alone. 

The light from the shaded lamp was 
reflected from the patent leather boots, 
the glossy shirt-front and cuffs, the solid 
gold links, the small diamond center stud, 
the polished finger-nails, and the bright 
agate eyes that were always so restless, 
with the true restlessness of the man who 
is living and has lived handsomely by 
keeping them wide open. But Steven 
Thome was thinking very deeply. His 
present situation was a desperate one. 
He had been in many a tight place before 
often enough with his Jback against the 
wall, places from which many a strong 
man would have sought* escape by sui- 
cide ; but he had always, with his perfect 
self-possession, cool audacity, and utter 
unscrupulousness, emerged smiling. He 
was only thirty-five, but for the last fif- 
teen years he had lived, and lived re- 
markably well, too, solely on his wits — 
not out of society but very much in it. 
That was the proof of his real genius. 

He had been at one of the best public 
schools in England, loved sport, was pos- 
sessed of immense physical strength, was 
a daring steeple-chase rider, and was ut- 
terly fearless. Very handsome, with pol- 
ished manners, charming ways with wo- 
men, and the possessor of all those little 
subtle accomplishments that are the pass- 
keys to popularity in society, he had 
early mastered all the intricacies of the 
sporting world. At the billiard-table he 
was acknowledged to be the finest ama- 
teur winning hazard striker in London. 



By maiiy an astute and shady trick he 
had amassed a considerable fortune — 
enough, at any rate, to keep one or two 
race horses. Yet there had been things 
in his life that if society knew of them 
would mpan instant ostracism. He had 
often deliberately and shamefully robbed 
gilded innocent youth of large sums, and 
had on more than one occasion sent his 
wretched victim to poverty, disgrace, 
and the devil. 

And now for the first time in his life 
Fate, friendly for so long, had suddenly 
turned and gripped him by the throat. 

A libel action between two prominent 
members of society was about to com- 
mence, a case in which he was involved, 
and the evidence would most certainly 
bring to light events in his life upon 
which the Public Prosecutor would be 
bound to take action. It would mean his 
arrest, his trial in a criminal court on a 
serious charge, and on conviction cer- 
tainly not less than two years' imprison- 
ment with hard labor. 

There was only one way possible for 
him to stave off the impending disaster, 
quash the action, and continue the life 
he loved. And that was by the private 
payment to the aggrieved person — a 
rapacious wolf — of the enormous dam- 
ages he knew he was going to claim — 
£10,000. 

There was no earthly means by which 
he could lay his hands on that sum, nor 
even a quarter of it, and time was press- 
ing. The net was being drawn around 
him closer every day. 

So he sat there smoking and thinking, 
thinking, thinking. Again and again he 
went over the old ground with the same 
hopeless result. 

Suddenly he started to his feet, un- 
locked a small safe set in the wall, clev- 
erly concealed, and after some search 
produced a letter which he read careful- 
ly an^d then returned, locking the safe 
again. 
The letter was signed "Reginald Cross- 
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well." He flung his half-burnt cigarette 
into the fireplace and paced rapidly up 
and down the little room. The comers 
of his mouth beneath the waxed mous- 
tache were drawn down, the black eye- 
brows were contracted rigidly over the 
glittering eyes, the nostrils were dilated. 
It was not a pleasant face to look at. 

When the man entered with his dinner, 
he took no notice of him but sat down 
at a small table and wrote two letters. He 
re-read them carefully. TRen he copied 
them, locking the copies in the safe and 
sealing the envelopes of the originals. 
Then he sat down and bolted a few 
mouthfuls of food. He gave some direc- 
tions to his man about the letters, told 
him to clear away, and bring him some 
whisky and a siphon. Then he settled 
into his armchair and smoked furiously 
long into the night. He knew that what 
he was going to do was dreadful. He 
did not care. He would stick at nothing 
to avoid the appalling horror ahead. The 
awful picture of the dock, trial, verdict 
ind sentence, the wardens, the cell, the 
loathsome food, the silence and solici- 
tude, the isolation for years, that had 
haunted him waking and sleeping for 
days and nights. 

At three o'clock next day he ordered 
his man to saddle one of his racehorses 
called Schoolboy, a name that one of the 
stable-lads had suggested to him when 
the animal was a colt, on account of his 
playfulness — ^now a splendid four-year- 
old chestnut stallion in the pink of con- 
dition, who had just been beaten at 
Kempton by a short head, and had lost 
his owner two thousands pounds. He 
cantered off down the road to Alton 
Hall, the house of a man he had once 
known very intimately — Reginald Cross- 
well. It was some fourteen miles across 
the downs. 

When he reached the open turf where 
the track ran close to the edge of the 
chalk cliffs he broke into a gallop. The 
pace of the horse matched the pace of 
his own galloping thoughts. 

Alton Hall was a stately though small 
family seat reposing among its old 
beeches and oaks in a sheltered valley, 
an emblem of rest and orderliness, of 
lawful possession, of simple peaceful 
English country life. 

He rang the bell and a staid old ser- 
vant conducted him with courtly cere- 



mony to the library, and in a few 
moments his host entered the room. 

He was an older man than Thome, 
clean-shaven, fair and pale, and his face 
was very lined. Ignoring the proffered 
hand of his visitor, he looked at him 
with eyes that expressed a mixture of 
defiance and fear. 

"Well, what is it you want?" he asked 
in an unsteady voice. "I wonder at your 
having the impertinence to show your 
face here." 

"I want you to lend me ten thousand 
pounds," replied Thome. He stood with 
his host's face with imperturbable equan- 
his host's face with imperturable equan- 
imity. 

"Are you drunk or mad?" 

Thorne laughed. 

"I want ten thousand pounds at once, 
so I came to you." 

"Then you are answered, if the ques- 
tion of a maniac needs an answer. Do 
you imagine I would lend you sixpence? 
You are in a mess, I suppose, and it 
serves you right. The marvel is you 
have not gone to the devil years ago." 

"I have got to have his money, Cross- 
well," replied Thorne quietly. "I sup- 
pose Alton is worth something." 

Cresswell put his hand on the bell, but 
Thorne stopped him. 

"Wait a moment," he said. "Be reas- 
onable, don^t push me to extreme limits. 
If you will lend me this money I will 
repay you by instalments." 

Cresswell stared at him, more alarm 
now than anger in his face. 

"Leave my house," he said, "and never 
enter it again. I shall order my ser- 
vants not to admit you. I have dope with 
you for ever. You are mad to come here. 
Go" and he pointed to the door. 

Thorne walked across to the door, but 
only to lock it and return to his place by 
the mantel-shelf. He leaned his arm on 
it and looked full into Cresswell's face. 

"Years ago," he said, watching the ef- 
fect of every word on his listener, "you 
and I got into a pretty serious mess to- 
gether. You remember what it was, and 
you remember, I dare say, writing to me 
shortly after a letter. Do you recognize 
this?" and he held up at safe distance 
a letter in Cresswell's own handwriting. 

The latter sprang forward. His face 
was pale and his lips twitched. 

"You blackguard! You scoundrel! 
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You told me you had destroyed that/' 
he cried. 

"I lied. But it will destroy you unless 
you do what I ask. You know that per- 
fectly well. My two letters, you know 
to whom, are written and stamped, and 
will be posted at seven o'clock tonight 
unless you sign bills which I can dis- 
count for the sum I ask. I have the 
bills made out here ready. You know 
exactly what the reception of those let- 
ters will mean to you." 

Cresswell reeled back, but he could not 
speak for a moment. "You are not seri- 
ous, Thorne," he uttered thickly. 

"I am perfectly serious," came the 
level answer. 

Cresswell staggered to a chair and 
leaned his head on his hands. 

"Are you a human being or a devil ?" 
he cried. "We have all done foolish 
things in our early lives. We recog- 
nize that in our moments of sanity. I 
trusted you when I wrote that letter. I 
trusted you as a friend trusts a friend, 
and we were friends once, Steven." 

"And are still ^o if you lenrf me that 
money," came the answer in pitiless ac- 
cents. . 

"I can't, I can't. You know I can't." 

• "You can ; I know you can. Come, 

there is no use talking about it. I mean 

to have it. You know the alternative." 

"My God !" cried Cresswell, recoiling. 
"Do you realize what you are doing? 
Murderer ! murderer ! This is my home. 
I have a wife and a boy. It means ruin 
for us all." * 

"Your home, your wife, your boy are 
nothing to me. You made a fool of your- 
self once, and you sneaked out of it. 
You left me in the lurch to face the 
music alone. I covered you and saved 
you, and then you went over to psalm- 
singing and religion. 'Turning over a 
new leaf called it, I think, and then you 
cut me like a dog in the street, directly 
I told you I had destroyed that letter. 
Come, I give you five minutes. Here 
are the bills. You either sign them or 
those letters go." 

Cresswell faced him once more. 
"For God's sa^e, man," he cried, "have 
mercy, if ever you hope for mercy to be 
shown you hereafter. I know I behaved 
shabbily toward you, but you could never 
do this. Let me help you so far as I 
can. I cannot do what you ask." 



He held out his hand. 

"Thome ! Steven ! For the sake of old 
times !" 

His pleading eyes met only a cold, 
passionless gaze. 

"I give you tWo minutes now," was 
the reply. 

For a moment Cresswell stood silent. 
He \yas picturing exactly what would 
happen if those letters went. Then he 
seized a pen and affixed his signature to 
the bills. As he did so he slipped from 
the chair in a swoon. 

Thome blotted the wet signatures and 
put the bills in his pocket, smiling. He 
glanced down at the prostrate figure. 

"One of the losers in life's race," he 
muttered, ringing the bell. 

He went to the stable for his horse. 
He was saved! Nothing else mattered. 
He tossed the groom a sovereign and 
mounted Schoolboy. Tomorrow he would 
go to town, see his solicitor, and all 
would be arranged. Cresswell would sink 
away out of his life. He would forge 
him. Many men had gone down thus 
into silence. Cresswell's folly had been 
his ruin. He, Thorne, had been, merely 
the agent of retribution. Life would 
be joyous and gay once more. 

He headed his horse across the downs, 
the sea air blew fresh in his face, and 
his. heart swelled with triumph. He be- 
gan planning a little dinner-party next 
day at the Carlton and a box at the Em- 
pire. Pondering thus pleasantly he 
reached 'the cross-roads on the open 
down. 

As he raised his eyes he caught sight 
of a horse galloping some half a mile 
away. He pulled up for a moment, won- 
dering who it could be. One of the 
stable horses exercising, perhaps. But if 
so, why alone ? That was odd. He shaded 
his eyes with his hand and looked long 
and carefully. No — it was only a pony 
ridden by some boy, but the animal was 
going as if the very devil was behind 
him. He saw at once what had hap- 
pened. The pony was bolting and the 
boy was helpless. A loose rein- seemed 
to be trailing on the ground. For a mo- 
ment he watched the flying figure with 
dull and incurious eyes. 

Then suddenly his heart seemed to 
stand still. All the strain of the late in- 
terview vanished. The bolting animal — 
and he was evidently madly hpking— 
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was heading straight for the treacherous 
sloping edge of the cliff and he knew 
what that meant for both horse and 
rider. Not two years ago a lady had 
gone to destruction almost at the same 
spot. Once over the ridge, there was no 
stopping any animel. Instantly and auto- 
matically his long spurs plunged into his 
horse's sides, and in a few seconds from 
the initial spring — as if from the starting 
post — Schoolboy was almost into his top 
long, low, sweeping stride that all critics 
said should have won the Eclipse Stakes 
a week ago. All the innate excitement 
of the sportsman in Steven Thome' burst 
out passionately. The wind whistled 
past him, and he shouted and shouted 
again to the boy, but no heed was taken. 
He knew he was riding for a life. 

It seemed impossible that he could 
catch the boy in time to save him from 
certain death. But Schoolboy seemed to 
know it was a race; and a race, too, that 
he had got to win. He was going his 
full top speed now, and heither whip nor 
spur could have increased it. Thorne 
knew that. 

The little ridge of white chalk stones, 
the danger-line for the coast-guards 
when they patrol at night was close by 
now, and as they crossed it, horse and 
pony were side by side. It is here that 
the treacherous slope begins, the slope of 
slippqry dried turf, that descends in an 
ever-increasing gradient to. the sheer 
edge of the cliff that drops three hundred 
feet perpendicularly to the rocks below. 

There was a moment during which the 
four lives hung in the balance. 

Thorne had bent down, and with right 
hand and with all his strength, gripped 
the short end of the pony's broken rein 
close to the bit, while with the other 
hand he had pulled his own horse back 
on to its haunches. For yards both ani- 
grip, slid and skidded down the slippery 
slope, staggering, and then at last came 
to a stop only within ten feet of the cliff's 
edge. The strain on both Thome's arms 
had been terrific. Man and boy dis- 
mounted quickly. Thorne held the ani- 
mals now. They were both white-eye- 
balled, sweating with heaving flanks and 
working nostrils. They themselves 
seemed to have realised the horrible 
danger. The boy was white and tremb- 
ling. He could not speak. 

Thorne, comparatively self-possessed, 



led the horse and pony slowly back up 
the slope to a clump of wind-swept trees, 
to which he hitched them. The boy fol- 
lowed behind, stumbling, panting, and 
silent. 

"Near squeak that for both of us, 
kid," he said, turning round. "Could not 
have been nearer. Rotten reins, those 
of yours. Spirited pony that. Well bred, 
too. Who are you?" 

"My name is Leslie Crosswell, sir. My 
father lives at Alton Hall. You have 
saved my life, sir." 

He spoke in gasps, and then sank 
down on the turf beside one of the tree- 
trunks. He was still trembling violently 
and completely unnerved. 

"What ! Cresswell's son ! You don't sav 
so. 

He looked down into the boy'^ face. 
The cheeks were pale, and the eyes, still 
dilated with terror, looked back at him 
— eyes of the deepest blue, shaded with 
long lashes. 

"Reginald Cresswell's son!" repeated 
Thorne, sitting down and looking at him 
long and steadily. 

"You're a real little sportsman, Leslie. 
You stuck to your mount, at any rate. 
How old are you? Where are you at 
school?" 

"I am thirteen, sir; I am at Durham 
college. I have been in the junior school, 
but I am going into the college next term. 
I go back on Monday. I took Meg out for 
a canter. The groom said she was too 
fresh for me. She was not really, but 
the rein broke and I could not hold her." 

The horror of the recent moments 
ceased speaking. 

"So you are at Durham College, are 
you ? Do you know that is my old school ? 
Do you like it?" said Thorne after a 
pause. 

"Rather — I should think so! I am 
awfully keen to get back and into the 
going into the school house." 

"My house, too," echoed Thorne. 
"How very odd," and he instantly found 
himself asking questions as he began re- 
calling old familiar scenes. The names 
of masters and old college servants, some 
long gone or dead, a few still there. Then 
he lay back, and as he did so a vision rose 
before his eyes — ^a vision of himself 
when a boy playing in a house match on 
the close — the last cricket match he ever 
played at Durdham — the long, hot sum- 
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mer afternoon — the shade of the great 
elms — the crack of the half-volleys he 
had hit to the boundary and the clapping 
of hundreds of hands as he ran back to 
the pavilion, having saved the match. 

What happy days they had seen, and 
how long ago now! This boy had con- 
jured them all up vividly before him. 
They had been the happiest days in his 
life, for they had been days just before 
the time he had taken the wrong road 
that had brought him to his present posi- 
tion. How strange it all was; and this 
boy thought he was going back to all that, . 
to a summer term at Durham. He knew 
nothing of the news in store for him on 
his return to Alton Hall. What would his 
father say to him? How would he re- 
ceive it? 

Thome raised himself on one arm and 
stared out over the sea. The sun was 
sinking to the horizon in a glory of 
purple and crimson. From below came, 
in almost regular sequence, first the 
thunderous crash of the breaking waves, 
and then the shaling noise of the under- 
tow receding over the pebbles of the 
beach where it was only by a miracle 
that he and the boy were not lying dead. ' 
A single white gull was sailing round and 
round above them uttering its solemn, 
monotonous cry. He realized suddenly 
and violently the appalling seriousness of 
all that had just happened. How near he 
and this boy had been to death. He had 
saved this boy's life, this fair young life 
just opening. Had fate decreed that he 
should save it but to wreck it on one and 
the same day. Was he to take this boy 
away from Durdham? Was his public- 
school life to be over for ever just as it 
was commencing? All was ahead of him 
— all that he, Thorne, had lost. But the 
alternative! Imprisonment or exile for- 
ever for himself. 

He rose. He wanted to think alone. 

The boy rose too, evidently anxious 
now to get home. 



"Won't you come back to Alton and 
see my father, sir ?" he said. 

"No." Thome's voice had a queer 
catch in it. "I have seen your father al- 
ready this afternoon, Leslie," and he 
drew the bills from his pocket as he 
spoke. ' 

"Look here, boy; when you get back 
tell your father of our adventure and 
give him these papers. Be careful — 
don't lose them. Tell him also that all 
the letters will be destroyed. Don't for- 
get. He will understand. Tell him I am 
sorry I shan't see him again, as * * * I 
am leaving England to-morrow." 

"Not for long, sir, I hope." The boy, 
who had recovered himself, was examin- 
ing the mended rein. "When you come 
back you must come and see us and tell 
father how you saved me." 

"It was not / who saved you, Leslie. 
It was this horse. Schoolboy — that is his 
name. He saved your life, so you must 
always be good to him. He is yours now. 
Go to-morrow to The Beeches at Bas- 
dean to fetch him ; you'll find him ready 
for you." 

"But, sir " 



"Hush !" interrupted Thome. 

He laid his hands on the boy's shoul- 
ders, drawing him close, while he looked 
out across the sea for fully a minute at 
the matchless beauty of the dying day. 
Then he looked once more into the boy's 
dark blue eyes. 

"Go back to Durdham, Leslie. Be a 
sportsman and run straight. We shall 
never meet again, but don't forget me. 
Good-bye, Leslie, and * * * God bless 
you, boy!" He threw up his hands, 
sprang upon his horse, and, as he dashed 
off, could just catch the voice calling 
after him : 

"Good luck, sir! Good luck, sir!" 

He never forgot those words till the 
last hour of his life. 
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iQreat IMogs Expected 



The Padama Canal, Mexican Oil Fields and Ships 
in the Carrlbean Sea 



Steplien Bonsai, whose bodk "The 
American Mediterranean" has just been 
published, has recently arrived home 
from the scenes of his book and has some 
interesting things to say in regard to that 
country — or countries — and the possi- 
bilities' opening up. Mr. Bonsai has been 
visiting the West Indian islands and the 
South American countries on the water- 
front for some twenty years, and so has a 
good background against which to place 
his opinions of present-day conditions. 

"The most of our ideas concerning the 
Caribbean world," he said, "are out of 
date. And while we vaguely realize that 
a lot of changes are going to be brought 
about by the opening of the Panama 
Canal, those changes are going to be 
greater than anticipated. 

"In the first place, as regards fuel, it 
is considerer a big item that coal here 
may be purchased for $3 a ton, as 
against $5 at Suez, but in twenty years 
there will be no coal freighters but oil 
freighters. When vessels can carry oil 
down where the water ballast now is 
carried they can carry 16,000 pounds, 
where they now carry 12,000. And 
along eastern Mexico are the greatest 
oil fields in the world. 

"So you see that even though the 
Caribbean world is twenty years behind 
the times of today, still in the sailing ship 
period, we are just as much behind the 
times in realizing possibilities when we 
calculate from the coal freighter stand- 
point. 

"The Panama Canal will not only give 
a strategic value, but will also attract 
commerce going to the East. Those nu- 
merous ports where there are now no 
ships in a dry moon will then be on the 
world's great thoroughfare. The nat-t 
ural resources of those countries of 
South America fronting on the waste of 
the Pacific Ocean were of no commer- 
cial value because too far removed from 
all currents of travel." 



Mr. Bonsel says that one of the extra- 
ordinary points in the situation is the 
lack of capital investment on the part of 
Americans, usually anxious to take ad- 
vantage of a new opportunity, in com- 
parison with the Canadian and German 
interest displayed. He thinks it may be 
due to the American unwillingness to 
wait for returns, a trait which is not pos- 
sessed by the Germans, who have settled 
hold the financial and commercial situa- 
tions in their hands. 

"For instance," said Mr. Bonsai, 
"there is the case of one well-known 
American firm which sent down thirty- 
three young Americans and distributed 
them among their offices in Latin Amer- 
ica. They were college bred young fel- 
lows, but not knowing the language or 
local conditions they were virtually no 
good the first year. By the end of the 
third year only three out of *the original 
thirty-three remained. They were the 
sort who wouldn't stay in uncongenial 
surroundings unless a million was in 
sight ; and they are fairly typical. 

"But the Germans do not work that 
way. Their employes are first trained 
in the home offices and learn conditions 
of trade, besides they are as a rule better 
educated than Americans and come with 
a working knowledge of the language. 
They carry on infinitesimal financial deal- 
ings with the natives, and the natives 
trust them. They receive native money 
in their banks and then lend it out again. 
They are content with small returns and 
are patient. And now we must do all 
our banking, carry on all our commer- 
cial transactions through the German 
bank. 

"There is never an order given for an 
American product, whether it be for 
twenty ploughs made up here in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., or something else but that 
when the payment passes through the 
German bank notes are made of the tran- 
saction, the product and the figures. 
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Then word Is sent home to Germany, 
and if that demand can be met with a 
German product at a slightly smaller fig- 
ure that is the end of the American 
article at that selling point." 

Much was made over our trade oppor- 
tunities with the Chinese Empire, but 
Mr. Bonsai is of the opinion that there 
is hardly any more sold to the Chinese 
Empire than to Porto Rico alone. If 
our opportunities for commerce with the 
other islands were developed he thinks 
that our business in the Caribbean would 
exceed in value twenty times what we 
hope to sell to the Far East. 

"New Orleans seems to be the only 
one awake," he said, "to possibilities in 
this busftiess center. New Orleans is 
comparatively close by, and yet the West 
Indies are no further away than Mil- 
waukee is from New York. And there 
undoubtedly is going to be business for 
somebody when • the Caribbean world 
once more gets on the map by having a 
world highway go by her door." 



He recalled how that part of the world, 
asleep and almost entirely forgotten, was 
revived on one account alone when a 
Cape Cod skipper some years ago began 
carrying home baskets of fruit to his 
friends. 

"Capt. Baker found that his fresh fruit 
was well liked," said Mr. Bonsai, "and 
started a business in a small way at first. 
Today, from that beginning, 4he United 
Fruit Company owns and operates a 
hundred steamers and does a hundred 
million dollar business. Of course they 
didn't export alone; they carried back 
canned fruit to the natives. 

"As I said before, we are, because of 
our national temperament, unwilling to 
work at small profit and to work out the 
details; we .will consent to be exporters 
or importers, but we leave it to the will- 
ing Germans to be distributors, to make 
money distributing American goods, to 
learn the true situation and to advise in 
these regards back home." 




W^ 





Persoial Opiilois oi Cmrreit Eyemts 



Cotton Corner ImiioiiNlble, Dedarcn J. A, 
Patton. 

"There never was a cotton corner. And 
I never was in a ^cotton pool. It is im- 
possible to corner' cotton. Of course, if 
John D. Rockefeller. J. P. Morgan, and 
some others among the world's richest men 
got together to corner cotton they might 
be able to do it, but so much capital and 
risk would be involved that such a proceed- 
ing is inconceivable. , 

"It is humanly possible to corner wheat, 
but to my knowledge that was done only 
once, twenty-five years ago, when Hutchin- 
son (Old Hutch) bought all he could and 
nature pulled him through with a crop fail- 
ure." ' 

Cardinal Gibbons on Canal Tolls, 

"I am most anxious that in this all im- 
portant matter the honor and prestige of 
our country be preserved. This I feel can 
be reached if the matter is given serious 
consideration and is carefully debated in 
both branches of congress. Furthermore, 
this would result in a just settlement of the 
matter without having to have recourse to 



arbitration, for we most certainly cannot 
refuse arbitration once it is proposed with- 
out placing ourselves in a most humiliating 
position before the world, and if arbitra- 
tion is accepted it would undoubtedly re- 
sult in our defeat. Hence I feel that the 
matter should be settled in congress." 

Munt Pleawe People* »a>-» A. P. Ewlnnr* GaN 
Manager. 

**The one big idea that the employes of 
the gas company must always remember is 
that we are servants of the people and must 
give them what they want and just when 
they want it. Just as soon as we forget 
this, this company is going to go back and 
our business will certainly decrease. 

*'We can increase the consumption of gas 
by showing the people just where they can 
save and really be benefited by using gas 
in more ways. In that manner we sell 
more, and the people buy more, but they 
are getting good value for every cent they 
spend." / 

Tanffo Cmse Due to Suirrase, Declares Mrs. 
Holllster. 

"I consider that woman's suffrage is re- 
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sponsible in a measure for the vogue of the 
tango, the bunny hug, and the turkey trot. 
If women would stay at home and train 
their children they could then restrain them 
from indulging in these immodest dances. 

"Woman's place is the home. I think 
the woman of today spends entirely too 
much time away from it. She frequently 
neglects her children and even her hus- 
band to be a leader in the fight for the 
vote. 

"We hear on every side of the mistakes 
young people are making. I think this 
would not be so if mothers kept more 
closely in touch with their children while 
they are growing up. When children real- 
ize that mother is far more interested in 
getting the vote for women than in train- 
ing their little minds they quite naturally 
get further and further away from the 
home." 

Praises KBKlflAh Artlat«, Prof. A. H. Grlf- 
flth, Dlreetor Detroit Art Miuenm. 

"The trend of art up to the time of Hen- 
ry VIII found expression in the archi- 
tecture of the castles, manor houses, cathe- 
drals. ;and abbeys which were unlike any 
others. 

"It was the reign of peace and prosperity 
following the War of the Roses, when 
painting was first brought to England. Hol- 
bein came from Germany to perpetuate on 
canvas the portraits of the nobility, and 
those portraits are among the finest in the 
world. 

"Elizabeth's reign saw the printing press 
added, the theater established and the gol- 
den age of literature well on its way. 

"Van Dyck, another imported artist, add- 
ed to the luster of the reign places who 
embraced the op- of the Stuarts, and to 
the world's imperishable art. 

"Much has been contributed to the art 



world by England. Gainsborough^ Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Lawrence and others have 
made the art of portraiture a most worthy 
one. Constable was the father of modern 
landscape painting. The pre-Raphaelites 
came nearer than any other movement to 
a return to the sane ideas of the classic 
past." 

Dr. C'harlea W. Eliot Saxn Preventive Medl- 
elne Will Care All Mlaery. 

"Preventive medicine is capable in the 
future of doing away with poverty and mis- 
ery, of remedying industrial disputes and 
of contributing to the cause of international, 
peace. 

"The medical practitioner of the future 
would be one who prevented disease rather 
than cured it. More than half the physi- 
cians of the country eventually would be 
engaged in preventive rather than curative 
medicine. » ^ 

"Preventive medicine is capable of re- 
moving those causes of human misery, pov- 
erty and sorrow, which lead to internal re- 
bellion and disorder and among nations to 
war and strife. 

**The Chinese people have been through 
every form of misery which a despotic tyr- 
rany, ravaging diseases, destructive Roods 
can bring to mankind. As a result, there 
has been strife and rebellion. They have 
taken the sword as the only remedy for 
misery and death. Out of. such conditions 
preventive medicine is capable of lifting 
them. 

"Our achievements in the Panama canal 
zone have made safer future migrations to 
tropical countries. South American cities 
are becoming safer. We are going to get. 
through preventive medicine, relief from 
the frictions which arise out of immigra- 
tion among the leading nations of the 
world." 




On tlie Bool Shelf 



by CRITIC 



Maria Thompson Daviess, who wrote 
The Melting of Molly and through it ac- 
quired the reputation for setting the best 
story-book table of any writer of popular 
fiction, has introduced more than a dozen 
"eating scenes" in her new novel, An- 
drew the Glad. 



Among the American authors who are 
spending the winter abroad, but expect 



to return to this country for the inaugu- 
ration of Woodrow Wilson, are Hallie 
Erminie Rives (Mrs. Post Wheeler), au- 
thor of The Valiants of Virginia, who 
will accompany her husband from their 
home in Rome, and George Randolph 
Chester, author of The Jingo, who will 
sail from Liverpool immediately after 
completing a cruise in the North Sea. 
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Emerson Hough, author of John 
Rawn, is preparing to embark on an ex- 
pedition into the Arctic Circle early in 
the spring. Mr. Hough has made sev- 
eral trips to AlasRa. He is a great lover 
of the trail and hunts and fishes in the 
most out-of-the-way places more than 
half the year. 



House-boat dwellers in the Louisiana 
bayous whose homes are anchored in the 
vicinity of the house-boat occupied by 
Charles Tenney Jackson, the author, who 
makes his home among the lilly pads 
more than nine months out of every 
twelve, attended a reception given by Mr. 
Jackson on New Year's Day when his 
boat, which had been nameless for more 
than two years, was christened. The 
name chosen was Aurelie, from the hero- 
ine of the author's last novel. The Mid-: 
landers, A little kinky-headed negro 
girl was sponsor and broke a bottle of 
gin at the threshold of the boat. 



Possibly the most potent example of 
the strenuosity of modern authors may 
be found in the career of Roger Pocock, 
author of A Man i» the Open, Mr. Po; 
cock received his earliest training on 
board an English training ship. Like 
most English lads he was sent out early 
to fend for himself and at the age of 
fifteen came to Canada, where he sought 
employment in the far western part of 
the Dominion. Since then he has had 
twenty-four diflFerent and distinct voca- 
tions, ranging from "boots" in a large 
Victoria hotel to captain of a pack train 
from Fort McLeod, Canada, to the city 
of Mexico. Mr. Pocock was a member 
of the Northwest Mounted Police and 
served in the Reil rebellion, the Skeena 
Blood feuds and the Boer War. 



An interesting fact about Stewart Ed- 
ward White's new book, The Sign at Six, 
is that although it was written while the 
author was sojourning at his camp in 
the Rockies, it is a story of New York 
City and one of the only books the author 
has written that does not deal with out- 
of-door life. 



Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
author of The Marshal, is said to have 
one of the largest private collections of 
original French historical manuscripts in 
America. 



Gene Stratton Pgrter, author of The 
Song of the Cardinal, has added to her 
already large collection of birds, an Eng- 
lish sparrow which she has trained to do 
almost everything but talk. Miss Porter 
permits the bird to fly about her home 
at will and at night it returns to its cage 
of its own accord. 



While employed as a police reporter 
on a San Francisco newspaper. Will Ir- 
win, author of The Red Button, was as- 
signed to a police station in the world- 
famous 'Frisco Chinatown. He became 
very familiar with many of the most 
notorious characters who made the dis- 
trict their stamping ground and learned 
to speak "pidgin" English," the patois of 
the natives, so fluently that often he ob- 
tained valuable information from them 
that aided the police in solving many of 
the Chinatown mysteries. 



Hallie Erminie Rives, the American' 
author, whose latest book. The Valiants 
of Virginia, is generally acknowledged 
to be the most notable literary work she 
has done, has a fund of rollicking humor 
which asserts itself in everything ^he 
writes. It also plays an important part 
in her conversation and she is able to en- 
tertain friends by the hour with the 
amusing stories she tells of events which 
have come under her observation during 
her residence abroad. One of these re- 
lates the adventures of an American 
tourist who was stopping in Tokio. 

Guide-book in hand she had visited 
every point of interest and had seen 
everything to be seen except a Shinto 
funeral. Finally she appealed to the 
Japanese clerk of the* hotel, asking him 
to instruct her guide to take her to one. 
The clerk was politeness itself. He 
bowed gravely and replied: "I am very 
sorry, Madam, but this is not the season 
for funerals." 
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The Theatre 



by W. W, A ULiCK 



Perhaps the most courageous of all 
New York's leading ladies is beautiful 
Pauline Frederick, appearing as Zuleika, 
Potiphar's wife, in the great Century 
Theatre production of "Joseph and His 
Brethren." As all who have seen this 
big spectacle will recall. Miss Frederick 
mjkes her first entrance seated in a large 
howdah on the back of a dromedary. On 
the occasion of the third performance of 
the play, the super leading the camel 
blundered, and touched the dromedary 
on the spot which, as all good camel- 
drivers know, should only be touched as 
a signal for the animal to kneel. The 
beast at once responded to the signal, and 
the sudden, unexpected motion threw 
Miss Frederick from her lofty perch to 
the ground. While uninjured. Miss 
Frederick was badly scared, the more so 
as she thought, for the moment, that the 
dromedary had sat down on a man. The 
experienced actors in the 'company, num- 
bering several old-time favorites, ex- 
pertly "covered up" the mishap, and 
there were many in the audience who 
truly believed that "it was so written in 
the play." 

It was thought at first that it would 
prove difficult to induce Miss Frederick 
to mount the dromedary's back again. 
Not so, for at the next performance she 
appeared at the accustomed time to climb 
into the howdah, merely bringing with 
her a leather strap to fasten herself into 
the howdah so that a sudden lurch might 
not dislodge her. 



Privy Councillor Julius Klein, of 
Munich, who has charge of the Royal 
Opera House, came to this country re- 
cently for an inspection of the principal 
New York Theatres. One of the first 
he visited was the Century and the Chil- 
dren's Theatre, on its roof. He was 
enthusiastic over "Racketty-Packetty 
House/' the play now being given in the 
Children's Theatre, and he praised highly 
all the details of the play as well as the 



theatre. While admitting that this was 
the first institution of its kind in the 
world, he said that he did not think it 
would long be the only one for he 
thought of founding one in Europe, on 
the same lines as the Children's Theatre. 
Later the Privy Councillor attended a 
performance of "Joseph and His Breth- 
ren," and he also praised that highly. 



One prominent firm of theatrical man- 
agers is encouraging youthful dramatic 
critics by oflFering prizes for their efforts. 
The idea was suggested by one of the 
grown critics, who writes for a great 
New York daily. He took his little 
daughter with him to the opening of 
"Racketty-Packetty House" in the Chil- 
dren's Theatre, and when he printed his 
own criticism, he printed his daughter's 
beside it. It was hard to tell which was 
more enthusiastic. So the Liebler 
Co., producers of "Racketty-Packetty 
House," decided to have a contest for 
school children, who should write the 
story of the play and their opinions of 
it. $100 in prizes was offered, and the 
manuscripts poured in so fast that they 
have not yet been assorted, but the names 
of the winners will soon be announced. 



The longest run of the season in Bos- 
ton, and one of the longest of recent 
years in that season, has been that of 
George Arliss in "Disraeli" at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre. Twice the engagement 
was extended by popular demands after 
a closing date had been advertised, . and 
business continued to average more than 
$9,000 a week right up to the actual 
closing date, Jan. 25. The Louis N. 
Parker play will finally have to go out to 
allow the fulfilling of a contract with 
Robert Loraine for the appearance of 
"Man and Superman" in the Plymouth. 
"Disraeli" will now fulfill engagements, 
in the best theatres of large Eastern 
cities, including a four-weeks' stay in 
Philadelphia. 
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The Liebler Co. is making headway 
in a fight against the "deadhead" nuis- 
ance. During the sensationally success- 
ful tour of "The Garden of Allah," the 
free' list has been cut to a minimum, and 
now it has been practically abolished in 
the engagement of the Irish Players at 
the Fine Arts Theatre in Chicago. With 
both of these companies, the clause is 
inserted in the contract that no passes 
will be issued except to recognized mem- 
bers of newspaper staffs who do theatri- 
cal reporting. The result has been that 
word has gone out that no "paper" is is- 
sued, and the requests have dropped off. 



"The Daughter of Heaven" promises 
to duplicate the success of "The Garden 
of Allah" in its tour of the large cities. 
After a successful engagement of several 
months at the Century Theatre, New 
York, it was sent out to make room for 
"Joseph and His Brethren," the new dra- 
matic spectacle. "The Daughter of 
Heaven" opened in Detroit on Monday, 
Jan. 6, with a tremendous advance sale, 
and crowded the Detroit Opera House 
to capacity at every performance. The 
newspaper criticisms were enthusiastic 
encomiums. 

The Detroit News said : " The Daugh- 
ter of Heaven' is without doubt the most 
elaborate spectacle ever presented." 

The De<roit Times said : "Every scene 
brought a gasp from the audience, ial- 
lowed by applause that was well de- 
served.'* 



The Detroit Journal said : " The 
Daughter of Heaven' as conceived by the 
authors and executed by the Lieblefs, 
will delight until the end of time. From 
rise to fall of curtain it drips and oozes 
beauty." 

The Detroit Free Press said: "It is a 
dream of splendor in richness and diver- 
sity of coloring, without sacrifice of the 
noble and the dignified in art. The 
Daughter of Heaven' is supreme." 



Patricia O'Connor, the "original 
Roosevelt girl," now has a regular part 
in a dramatic production. Since "Joseph 
and His Brethren" opened at the Cen- 
tury Theatre, Miss O'Connor has been 
appearing in the train attendant on Mrs. 
Potiphar, otherwise known as Zuleika. 

Miss O'Connor is a California girl, 
who came to New York a short time ago 
and has been entertaining herself and her 
friends in society by recitations and 
songs of her own composition. At the 
reception given by Mrs. Douglas Robin- 
son to her brother. Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Miss O'Connor read her little poem, 
"'the Tin Colonel/' which was immedi- 
ately given a Rooseveltian application by 
the guests. The two things the young 
woman is most proud of are her engage- 
ment in "Joseph and His Brethren," the 
Parker pageant play which is drawing 
such crowds to the Century Theatre, and 
the California nativity, with its Roose- 
velt record at the last national election. 




Ittcreasiig Efflcieicy of tlie Sailesiiamo 



Salesmanship, at one time a business of 
anything but the highest type of worker, 
is today being brought to a high art by 
distinctly superior men. The word "art" 
is used advisedly, at that, for there is a 
peculiar beauty in the results of work 
well done, in itself a characteristic of 
high art. 

It is a truism that every man desires 
to do his best. This is especially true of 
salesmen, the results of their work being 



usually immediate, thus giving a pleasure 
which follows quick on the heels of en- 
deavor. 

Naturally, therefore, both salesmen 
and those who control salesmen, sales 
managers, are constantly on the alert for 
ideas by means of which they may ex- 
pand their opportunities. 

How much would it mean in net profits 
if the average business man could put 
enough "ginger" into his salesmen each 
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week to increase their efficiency ten perx 
cent? Or five per cent? Figure out, 
even, what two per cent more business 
would mean on the year's turnover. 

The point of these remarks Hes, as 
Captain Cuttle would say, in the appli- 
cation of them. The application of them 
lies in the opportunity of the sales man- 
ager to be in constant touch with his 
force of salesmen — or to express it bet- 
ter, not only constant, but immediate 
touch with them. The answer is the tong 
distance telephone. 

Every manufacturer, wholesaler, im- 
plement dealer, life insurance general 
agent, or any other business man who 
has salesmen scattered over his state or 
his selling territory, could put additional 
stimulus into his men if he could talk to 
them every night. Those managers who 
do it now will tell you that their sales 
after they began the practice showed a 
conclusive increase. 

It is quite possible to do this by means 
of the long-distance telephone. It is an 
inexpensive method of preserving a val- 
uable personal touch with the selling 
force. Most of these salesmen are with- 
in telephone reach. In fact in a big busi- 
ness, all of them are ; necessarily so. The 
head of the business house of course need 
not attend to this. The sales manager 
himself need not be tied down to it. But 
"telephone touch*' with the office or that 
of a branch manager is the main thing. 

Salesmen ought to be required to call 
up their house at an apointed hour every 
night. Letters and telegrams were all 
very well in their way at one time, but 
we move faster today than we did yester- 
day. The keen competition which ani- 
mated us in 1912 seizes on every advan- 
tage that may be honorably used 40 in- 
crease our prosperity, and in the use of 
the long-distance telephone such an op- 
portunity lies. Indeed, the management 
of an advanced business house regards it 
as part of the necessary expenses — as 
necessary as rent, or light, or salaries to 
employes. 

The advantages of the salesman's use 
of the long-distance telephone are fairly 
obvious, yet few of them may be men- 
• tioned. 

Suppose the salesman has had a hard 



row to hoe since morning, and is blue. 
He can be given direct encouragement 
and advice over the telephone. 

He may want to know the credit stand- 
ing of a newly made prospective cus- 
tomer. If he does want to know this, he 
certainly wants to know it right away, 
being, as he is, at a distance from head- 
quarters. He can get it in five minutes 
over the .telephone. 

If competitors have sprung something 
new in his territory, he can tell the house 
about it immediately, and the house can 
use him as a checkmate. The salesman 
who reads this ought to realize the pos- 
sible additional value he can make of 
himself. 

Verbal information can in general be 
given to a salesman to supplement his 
day's order. 

Telephone companies themselves re- 
quire their solocitors to report constantly 
over the telephone the work they are do- 
ing. It may be thought that here the situa- 
tion is different; it may be perhaps said 
that this "does not cost anybody any- 
thing," as the wires belong to the compa- 
nies. But this is a big mistake. Every 
telephone call costs the telephone com- 
pany something, just as it does the tele- 
phone subscriber something. True enough 
that the company pays a "cost price," but 
in Detroit, where the rates are for un- 
limited service, the cost price cannot be 
miyjh below the unit price for the sub- 
scriber. However, the point is that if 
a telephone company finds this method 
pays, knowing what they do about it, the 
big business man ought to do so, too. And 
of course we know the big business man 
does, if he is big. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between a daily telephone talk like this 
and the customary corespondence. All 
the facts can never be embodied in the 
salesman's report. Not half the help 
which the good executive has to give his 
men ever finds its way into his daily let- 
ters. That has only the value of a gen- 
eral order. 

But the telephone talk is equal to a 
personal conference. Every sales man- 
ager, equally with every salesman, knows 
the good this brings. 
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IVriU for booklet 
which illustrates and 
describes all models 
of the NEW PER. 
FECTION Oil\Cook^ 
Stove as well as full 
equipment. 



The Comforts of the City Kitchen 
Brought Home to the Farm 

Install a NEW PERFECTION Oil CookStove, Madam, and immediately 
transform your kitchen into a City Kitchen, with all the convenience and efficiency 
afforded by gasoline or gas but with one-third to one half less expense. The handy 
Cabinet Shelf makes it an all-the-year-'round cook stove. 

Oil Cook-stove 



is a wonder. Eliminates the dirt, dust and 
delay of using coal. More heat units than gas 
or gasoline and minus their odor. Perfectly 
safe. 

Lights on the instant, producing a true blue 
flame. Boils, broils, bakes, roasts or toasts. 

Handy to get at. Easy to operate. Two 



minutes to install. No flue uor stove pipe. 

Equipped with the new oil reservoir and 
indicator; and with or without portable oven, 
cabinet shelf, odorless broiler, special toaster, 
aluminum pan cake griddle. 

Cost — surprisingly small. Ask your dealer 
for demonstration and prices. 



STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Whafs Wrong witli the HJinited States? 

THE PEOPLE, THEMSELVES. 
AND WE'LL PROVE IT TO YOU 
IN THE MOST AMAZING ED- 
ITORIAL EVER WRITTEN IN 
AMERICA — IF YOU DOUBT, 
READ THE FACTS, AS A THINK- 
ING HUMAN BEING, YOU 
MUST ADMIT WE ARE RIGHT. 

The first article of a series in wliicli Conventional 
Life will be rudely Jabbed. 



ky JOHN F. HOG AN, 



^ "The wisdom of the people," "the pru- 
dence of the people," "the artistic sense 
of the people/' "the intelligence of the 
people/ —these "hot air" cries have been 
sounded by politicians and others till it is 
to snort. 

There are millions in our Nation, parrot- 
like in their grasp of, fundamentals with 
all the consequent tragedy flowing from 
passion and prejudice, who have in their 
hands the absolute balance of political 
power, with all that this great force im- 
plies. 

^ This loud-mouthed, blatant custodian 
of our Nation's destinies, is a type who 
earns around $600 a year, and no more, 
that is to say, about $55 a month. 
He is a man who takes one bath a week, 
or in two weeks. Does that mean any- 
thing to you ? 

He is a man who in a week wears one, 
not more than two collars, and certainly 
they are necessarily more or less dirty. 
He is a man who takes one shave a week, 
and that on Saturday night, at the barber 
shop. Here, while he waits, he looks at 
the pictures of the girls in tights, in the 
pink police paper. 

For one day in a week, Sunday, his face 
is clean, but the remainder of the week 
it is covered with an unkempt stubble. 
He may or he may not change his shirt 



once a week — and we leave it to you to 
imagine what that means. 
* * * 

Q This man liv«s on the coarsest, cheap- 
est food; and his wife necessarily does 
all her own housework. 
She is a drudge, and is lucky if once a 
year she gets one new silk dress, of 
shoddy dynamited material that soon cuts 
and goes to pieces. 

As for the rest, it is calico and patches 
for her. 

She often thinks about the future and 
wonders how it will all end. 
^ Like her husband, she hates instinct- 
ively the women in the larger houses, on 
the avenue. 

Her man tells her, and she is willing to 
believe it, that many of these rich women, 
in fact with no exception, all are prosti- 
tutes, or live by secret prostitution ; and 
so monstrous is the way they squander 
money that they often ride up the front 
stairs on horseback, just to mock the 
poor, whose hard work supports it all. 
Her man tells her, and she believes it, 
that a rich woman in a carriage always — 
when you look at her closely — will be 
seen to wear a sad smile, for in truth the 
life she leads is causing her terrible re- 
morse. 
But her poor sister, who has-^o car-r 
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riage, and who is seen on the side street, 
hustling along with three small children, 
going to the slaughter house to get a 
cheap cut of meat, wears a glad look on 
her face and is truly happy because she 
is honest and wishes no human being 
harm. 



^ And, aside from all this, it is a fact 
that her life is made more difficult be- 
cause her husband spends considerable 
time in the saloons, playing cards and 
pool, nights, and the saloonkeeper's bill 
is always a menace to the family income. 
Not only that, but he thinks nothing of 
sending his small growing child to the 
grog-shop, to rush the can for him, when 
he wants his beer at home. 
That the child may and will hear foul 
language there, oaths, curses and wit- 
ness rowdyism which cannot but make a 
detrimental impression on the innocent 
mind, never enters the head of our jack- 
ass, who years later wonders how it came 
about that his girl began going wrong 
so soon; — ^ncver dreaming that he him- 
self by contributory n^ligence laid the 
foundation. 



9 In his house is, perhaps, one great 
luxury, the piano, bought at an excessive 
price on the partial payment plan, $400 
or $600, equal to a whole year's income 
for the man. He justifies his enormous 
extravagance on the ground that Jennie 
or Johnnie may take music lessons. 
Such is this man's strange conception of 
finance on one side, and his stupidity as 
to life on the other. 

Incidentally, it's the wife that must 
scrape up the monthly installment, 
skimped out of his wages, for if she 
doesn't look after it, back the piano goes, 
and all the payments are lost. 
^ For the rest, he may own a phono- 
graph costing $15, a couple of tables and 
some chairs, mattresses stuffed with 
shoddy, and various odds and ends of 
household goods. 

On the mantelpiece are two crockery 
dogs the size of a quart pail, bought by 
the wife at a department store sale, and 
justified as "art objects"; while on the 
wall are enlarged hand-painted photo- 
graphs of himself and wife, done by 
some traveling fakir in exchange for a 



coupon sold to the wife for $1 ; but when 
the final show-down came the contract 
called for purchasing, for $20, shoddy 
gilt frames represented as genuine gold- 
leaf, although it was explained that there 
was no charge for the paintings, them- 
selves. 

^ Working a pass-book at the grocer's 
and the butcher's, and going on tick at 
other places, it is part of the wife's duty 
to meet collectors, from day to day, and 
stall them off. 

She envies her better dressed sister who 
pays 20 cents per pound for boneless 
Halibut, while she herself pays 10 cents 
per pound for a six-pound catfish, and 
then wonders why there is less than 3 
lbs. of edible fish after it is dressed. 
But somehow the $16 must be saved for 
the landlord — or out they go. 
To meet this $16, which is fully 26 per 
cent of his wages, is the one grinding 
task, and husband and wife have thought 
about it many times, but their blank 
minds have never been able to figure it 
out. 

9 One day, an agent sells them a cottage, 
for $26 down and the balance "like rent," 
as he tells them. Then, for the first time 
in their lives they hear of something 
called "interest." 

All they know is that interest "eats night 
and day/' and that is is "a curse and a 
grinding scheme of the rich to beat down 
the poor." 

It never enters their minds that since 
someone has advanced several thousand 
dollars in credit, the accommodation 
must be paid for. 

Instead, we now hear roars and* curses 
about the "terrible crimes of the rich," 
and at last in wild rage, man and wife 
drop their contract and go back to some 
bare rooms, at $12 a month, on the 
ground that being nearer downtown and 
"cheaper," the care fare at least "will be 
saved," likewise that accursed "trap" of 
the rich, called "interest," will be side- 
stepped. 

Such is the amazing conception of 
finance held by this man and his wife. 
Can you beat it ? 



^ Yet, this is the man that our country 
looks to, for the solution of such com- 
plex financial and social questions 
through the ballot, such ^is^OOqIc 
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"Is it better for our city to issue $20,000,- 

000 bonds, at 4J/^ per cent, and buy a 
street car system so that we may ride for 

1 cent, or should we let street railway 
experts continue to operate the system 
at 5 cents, with transfers?" 

"Would it not be well for the city to own 
its own slaughter houses?" 
"Should the style of the new Art Mu- 
seum be Gothic, Renaissance, or of the 
era of Francis I ?" 

These complex historical engineering, 
financial and artistic questions our man 
solves off the bat — and his reply puts an 
iron band around our progress. 
He hugs a delusion that, in his menial 
position, he resembles Honest Old Abe, 
the Rail Splitter ; he is blind to the brain 
and intellect that carried Lincoln out of 
the rut. Likewise the mqtive power that 
made Rockefeller, Hill, Grant, Harriman 
and others such dominating figures, is 
not revealed to our demi-god. 
A child in finance, a baby in intellect, to 
him we submit all the difficult problems 
in American life. And his is the final, 
deciding voice. 

The real tragedy is not that we permit 
him to answer, but that we glorify his 
crude utterances as inspired and repeat 
again and again the blasphemy, "The 
voice of the people is the voice of God." 
Such is the amazing source of power, in 
America — and that's what's fundament- 
ally wrong. 



^ The farther we carry this analysis, the 
more hideous and incomprehensible it 
becomes. 

Wildest fiction stands back, palsied, be- 
fore the hand-hammered truths now be- 
fore us. 

What does this demi-god, that we have 
sketched really represent? 
Indeed we have told only part of the 
story. 

^ This demi-god of our Nation — and its 
real ruler remember: — has strange con- 
ceptions. 

Not only does he warp on us his weird 
ideas of practical life, but he forces us to 
cringe before him and bleat his praises, 
as the one inspired character whose 
judgments are infallible. 
^ This man believes that every man who 
accumulates money, great or small, is a 
crook, whether exposed or not. 



The newspapers repeat the cry by com- 
ing on with the cartoon of the fat man 
with the big belly, labeled "Predatory 
Wealth." 

This picture, always in order, strengthens 
the passion and prejudice of our man, 
who is sure that wealth is plunder from 
the poor. 

And as to men of millions, why it is clear 
that their riches are the result of a legis- 
lative trick. Our man glibly disposes of 
John D. Rockefeller, Carnegie, and other 
great financial geniuses in this crude 
way. 

He will tell you that the real reason why 
he himself hasn't any money is because 
he is the victim of a legislative conspir- 
acy; and if he once had "equal oppor- 
tunty" with the millionaires, there is no 
question about the result ! 
He will also advise you, in moments of 
strict confidence, over a game of pool or 
a card game, that if "in some way," he 
could "only get hold of $1,000," he 
would "never be poor again." Yes, he 
would "show the world a trick or two I" 
fl Yet what docs he really do, when he 
gets a windfall through the death of an 
uncle or aunt ? 

Our man is the main support of every 
"gct-rich-quick" concern in America. 
In the matter of the $1,000 legacy, our 
man receives some circulars, from a 
Mexican Mining Company, "Montazu- 
ma, capitalized at $6,000,000, in 6,000,- 
000 shares, under the laws of Arizona." 
Our man does not know that, in mining 
parlance, the names of those who receive 
circulars are called "The Sucker List." 
They early put our man on "The Sucker 
List," and he decides that "Montezuma" 
is good enough for him. He buys at 3 
cents a share and is told that "soon" it 
will go to $1, and that "doubtless" large 
individual fortunes will "soon" be made. 
fl For six months, he waits eagerly, 
watching the mail for results, and imag- 
ining that he is a rich man. At last his 
eyes are opened. 

He is a bankrupt, and on his own infal- 
lible judgment. 

His wife is fortunate if, when she learns 
the awful truth, he does not begin booz- 
ing hard, and end by becoming a chronic 
drunkard. 

fl In other words, our man, whom we 
turn to for his inspired answer to all our 
complex problems of interstate com- 
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merce, railroad rate legislation, and the 
control of gas and power companies, is 
a financial cipher. 

His mental vision does not realize that, if 
Rockefeller, Morgan, Carnegie, Patter- 
son, McCormick, and other captains of 
industry hoarded their millions, our man 
would have today no opportunity to earn 
a dime. 

He has absolutely no conception of the 
qualities of self-control, fore-thought, 
prudence, and perseverance, often exer- 
cised at a heavy loss through long years 
of waiting, that men of aflFairs undergo in 
order to bring about the financial idea to 
which they have devoted their lives. 
^ChXT master may always be relied 
upon to discount, absolutely, the intel- 
ligence behind wealth. 
^lt matters not to him, for example, 
that the Sante Fe Railroad was made a 
success only after it had passed through 
severest vicissitudes, and was sold in 
bankruptcy, its stock thrown on the open 
market at a few cents on the dollar, that 
far-seeing, determined men, headed by 
E. P. Ripley, whose financial genius is 
of the first order, knocked for credit at 
the doors of the great banking institu- 
tions of our country, and by the very 
force of their personal integrity, sagacity 
and prudence, finally brought together 
the prodigious credit of $107,000,000, 
plunging themselves and their backers 
in debt for twenty-five years; yet the 
$107,000,000 was promptly met as its 
installments fell due, the management 
never welched on interest in all these 
long years; and to-day, with the excep- 
tion of $50,000, this amazing credit has 
been paid off and a great service done to 
our Nation ! 

^ Our man is blind to all this, and if you 
try to tell him about it he will dismiss it 
with a frown by telling you that when 
simmered down, it was all merely the re- 
sult of some legislative trick; — and that 
he or any other man, could do the same, 
"if he had the chance." 
And our financial genius will then blat- 
antly tell you, off hand, what he thinks 
he knows about grafting on the New 
York Central, the iniquities of the Harv^- 
ester Company, the Standard Oil and 
Packing companies that for years have 
met every obligation promptly, never 
failed on any honest debt, and are mod- 
els of financial genius ; — at the same time 



giving employment to tens of thousands. 
^ On the other hand, when the grocer 
calls on our self-appointed critic and 
loud-mouthed analyzer, and asks for 
$11, overdue six weeks on the family 
account, our man wants an extension of 
credit, is obliged to admit that he hasn't 
that much money in the house. 



^ As our man is a quack on one side, 
likewise he is on another. He has an 
amazing belief in patent medicines and 
at every ache or pain buys some quack 
nostrum. 

His business side may be summed up in 
one or two words. He is a man who 
sends one, possibly two, telegrams in a 
year. 

So unaccustomed is he to the situation 
that it marks an epoch in his life. 
"It was about the time I sent the tele- 
gram to Sarah," is the way he fixes in his 
mind some event he is trying to recall. 
He sends not over six letters in a year, 
and the chances are that at least three of 
these are picture postal cards, with a few 
lines scrawled on them, with a lead pen- 
cil. 

He never reads books, never travels far 
from home, a journey of 76 miles being 
a topic 6i comment, among his cronies — 
what he saw — what they said — ^and what 
he said. 

He often talks of taking a trip to Alaska, 
or has other hobby of travel ; but that is 
all only a beautiful dream. 
As for getting about, he uses the street 
cars, goes on foot, or he may own a 
bicycle, which he uses going to or com- 
ing from work. 

^ Sometime, on a train, a news agent 
may sell him a French novel, which he 
reads carefully and often comments on 
it among his pals. 

He likes the part where the husband 
comes home unexpectedly and surprises 
the guilty pair, in the bedroom. 
It is all quite wonderful to him and 
marks something well worth while. 
^ As for the stage, he likes blood and 
thunder plays and if you gave him free a 
$2 ticket to a Shakespearian drama, he 
finds himself very uneasy there, and 
slips away in the dark between the acts. 
His comments on what he saw to his 
cronies, later on, are something like this : 
"Why, the cheap sucker in the red tights 
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made out he was king of something, and 

raised hell about another sucker that 

wanted to grind him out of the throne. 

"They had a damned old skull in it, and 

it made me sick the talk about worms and 

the grave. 

"Can anything be finer than the hot ta- 

male show-girls, where the fellows 

smoke and look on. Have you ever 

heard of 'Lady Godevia?' 

"It seems she had to ride across England 

or somewhere, with no clothes on, but 

her long hair trailing around. 

"Of course, they had to make her wear 

tights in the play, but it was well worth 

seeing, say, the greatest shape you ever 

saw. 

"I bought her photo for a dime, after the 

acts. It's up to the shop. Lord God, if 

my wife got next she'd holler her head 

off." 

a^ * * 

9 To sum up his education, our man is 
the man who eats peas with a knife. 



sense, this human failure still believes 
that, in some magical way it is the func- 
tion of legislation to make him well off, 
to solve for him his life's problems, 
through a paternalistic form of govern- 
ment. 

Consequently he is a life-long willing 
prey to quack editors and quack politic- 
ians who tell him that "when" the tariff 
is revised, "when" this or that is done, 
"then" the "poor man" will have a show 
—and not till "then." 
And our man hugs this delusion to his 
heart, grows old and grey, and still his 
vain dream goes on. 

Q It is pathetic, as well as nauseating. It 
is a puzzling picture of incompetence and 
assininity combined, incomprehensible 
from the point of common sense. 
And this is the man who rules the coun- 
try. 

In short, what's wrong with the country 
is not the country, but our deification of 
the jackass. 



fl Finally, he carries in his pocket a 
horse-chestnut, to ward off the rheuma- 
tism. 
He will tell you so, himself. 

« 4t 4t 

^ Sometimes, as he strolls about town 
after dark, he looks into the window of a 
brilliantly lighted cafe, and shakes his 
fist at the diners muttering that they are 
scoundrels, fattening on the bones of the 
poor. 

n^ * nt 

^ Once in a long time, on Sunday, he 
may chance to stroll into a Museum of 
Art. 

He will be found passing almost every 
painting, and finally taking his stand be- 
fore a canvas in the nude. 
He nudges his companion's elbow and 
makes coarse remarks on the undraped 

flesh. 

* * * 

^As for such words as "referendum," 
"initiative," and others which he utters 
so glibly, he scarcely knows what they 
mean, but they have a large mouth-fill- 
ing sound, and consequently he likes 

them. 

* * * 

fl In spite of wasteful habits, drunken- 
ness, improvidence, lack of business 



fl Death takes him away, at last ; his 
lodge buries him ; and hands over to the 
widow $250 on the policy she struggled 
so hard for years to keep alive, when the 
premiums came so hard. 
She dries her tears and takes in wash- 
ing, whiler waiting for the time when lit- 
tle Johnnie grows up to become a bundle 
boy in the big store ; the girls to scatter 
from the home-nest, and face the world's 
temptation?. And whether the girls go 
straight, or have not sense enough to 
prevent themselves from being seduced 
— at any rate; the world goes on just the 
same. 



^ We have pictured for you the real 

man who rules our country ; have shown 

him in all his pathetic incompetence, his 

insolence and his absurdity. 

Yet we crown him king, crook our knees 

before him, and listen to his political and 

social utterances as inspired. 

Do you wondey now what's really wrong 

with our country? 

Think it over ! 



^ What's the answer? 

^ We have our solution ! 

q What's your's? ^ t 
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MANBIRD. 

John C. Wright. 

Poet of the Lakes. 
Manbird, manbird, soaring high, 
Sweeping through the boundless sky; 
Turning, gliding, everywhere, 
Like a phantom of the air; 
Things of earth look up to thee, • 
Marvelling in thy destiny. 

Heart of iron, nerves of steel. 
Courage seated at a wheel; 
Seraphs from their realm of bliss 
Winged no better flight than this. 
What do angels think of you, 
Sailing through the heavens blue? 
Manbird, manbird, soaring high, 
To the zenith of the sky; 
When thy spirit takes its flight, 
What will be the dizzy height; 
Which the planet; who can tell. 
Where thy soul may rise to dwell? 



ELISIAN FIELD. 

William Francis Evans. 
Oh, where is that land of rest, 

Elysian fields, where dwell the blessed, 
This mortal world of endless grief. 

Gives not the happiness, we seek, 
Where, oh where, ' is endless rest, 

Elysium fields, where dwell the blessed. 
As fleeting moments bid us part 

When earthly ills our lives do end. 
May we soar unto that land of rest, 

Elysian fields, where dwell the blessed. 
Toil on, toil on, Oh man of clay. 

Until the dawn of perfect day. 
Then at last, — may you find rest. 

In Elysium fields, where dwell the blessed. 
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My Little Patleit. 



by LOVISB CAMPBELL, 



*'That leg ought to come off — it must 
come off/' said the house-surgeon 
sharply — a way he had when attending 
to the children. 

He looked at the card at the head of 
the little cot. "Tony, aged seven," with 
a description of his disease (he had 
been dropped, as an infant, down an 
area by his mother). 

"He'll suffer all his life if we leave 
it," he went on; "have you spoken to 
the woman?" 

"Mammy's allers drunk Satter-days," 
interrupted the little patient — a refrain 
he had taught himself and repeated at 
intervals, cheerfully. 

He shook his curls and smiled up at 
us as he hugged the woolless lamb, 
which he preferred to all the other 
toys we offered him. 

"A bright little chap," said the 
house-doctor, still severely, for these 
cases moved him to anger. 

"Yes," I answered, "I have seen the 
mother. J told her what you said, but 
she refuses absolutely." 

"You told her it is bound to get 
worse, and it will have to be done 
sooner or later?" 

"I told her everything I could think 
of," I replied. "I went to her place to 
try and persuade her — ^we are all so 
fond of him — ^but it was no good. 'Ten 
little tootsies e' brought with him, and 
ten e' shall take away,' was all I could 
get out of her." 

"No father?" asked the doctor, as he 
felt the patient's pulse. 

"None discoverable," I answered. 

"I'll see her myself," he said, as he 
moved away to a bedside with a screen 
around it. 

Through the ward, the sing-song of 
the little patient, as he patted the lamb 
to sleep, sounded drowsily. 

He saw her and he did his best (he 
generally succeeded with refractory pa- 
tients), but what arguments could avail 
with such a creature? Drink and self- 



neglect had gone on too long for it to 
be possible to make an impression 
upon her. Pity ? Yes, I pitied her, but 
I pitied more the young life at her 
mercy. 

"A kind-'arted gen'leman," she 
wheezed to me afterwards, "but lor' 
bless you! he ain't his mother!" She 
was sitting by the little patient's side, 
taking out of a newspaper a sticky 
mass of peppermints, 

"There, my pippin — an 'ole 'ap- 
porth " 

"The patients are allowed no eat- 
ables from outside," I interrupted has- 
tily ; "he has all that is good for him." 

I laid my hand on her arm so that 
she should not touch him. 

" 'E 'as all that's good for 'im, 'as 
'e?" replied the woman, as she bit off 
a bit of peppermint, and held it up 
with a shaky hand in front of him. 

Tony looked at the peppermint and 
at me, and finally at his mother. "You 
eat it yersel', mammy," he said. "I 
ain't got my appytite 'ere." 

The little rogue, he looked round at 
me and laughed mischievously. 

" 'E ain't got his appetite 'ere," re- 
peated the woman. She sucked noisily 
at a piece of peppermint, and put the 
rest carefully away in her pocket. She 
looked round the ward, her beady eyes 
blinking. "There, my dears, you 'ear 
im 

Two of the nurses who came in at 
that moment with tea-trays turned 
away, coldly indignant. " 'Ighty- 
tighty, ain't we ?" raising Tier voice, so 
that the patients turned round in their 
beds to see. "Never mind, Antony, 
you'll soon be home to yer mammy!" 

The child looked at her through the 
bars of his cot silently. 

"Sister's my mammy now — ^she ain't 
drunk Satter-days !" 

The woman scowled at me. 

"Oh, Tony, how naughty of you !" I 
said to him afterwards, when he had 
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got rid of her. "Mammy won't like 
me — ^and there's something I want he\ 
to do for me." 

I was combing out his curls. They 
wanted me to cut them off the day he 
came in, but I wouldn't. I shall not 
forget that day. I got him clean at 
last, and he lay in his cot — fair and 
pretty. *Take down his things," I 
called out to the porter who bakes and 
disinfects the patients' clothing. I had 
put them outside the door in a bundle. 

"They've walked of theirselves," re- 
plied the man from the floor below 
cheerfully. The nurses called him 
"coarse," but I was glad he could joke, 
considering what were his duties. 

How such a child, so engaging and 
intelligent, could belong to such a 
woman was one of those mysteries of 
life which in a hospital are constantly 
confronting one. Heredity is full of 
surprises, and sometimes a little child 
appears to hark back to some better 
type and to skip its direct ancestry. 

He was so quick — I rarely had to tell 
him a thing twice. He watched how 
I and the nurses ate and spoke (we 
sometimes had him to tea with us) 
and he imitated us exactly. But, 
though he was good friends with 
everybody, he always preferred me to 
any of them. His "sister," he called 
me, and when the house-students came 
round to offer him an orange if he 
would "love them best" he used to 
turn his head away. "I love my sister 
best," he would repeat firmly. 

He had to go at last. "That child 
must leave; he is as well as we can 
make him," the house-doctor used to 
say at intervals; but each time we 
begged for another week — we should 
so miss him ! He had improved won- 
derfully, the disease in his leg didn't 
seem to worry him much, and he 
limped about on his crutch, full of 
gaiety. Indeed he was most useful in 
the ward, and if any of the patients 
were in low spirits Tony was put on to 
enliven them. He was very careful 
not to make a noise and disturb the 
sick ones, and took the greatest inter- 
est in their recovery. I can't say he 
was a truthful child, as his power of 
imagination was too much for him; 
his account of anv event in the ward 



was graphic, at any rate. But the 
wonder to ys was that he had so many 
good and charming qualities with a 
bringing up such as he had had. One 
only felt the more anxious for the 
chances of his future. 

Well, at last the day came, and, 
having embraced all the nurses of our 
ward, and most of the patients, all of 
whom had spoilt him to their best abil- 
ity, I took him back to his home my- 
self in the dinner-hour. 

It broke me up to leave him in that 
miserable place — a back room in a ten- 
ement house, in a low, noisy quarter. 
For, though his mother could earn 
money as a "cutter" in a tailoring 
business, she was often unable to do 
her work, and spent on drink what 
ought to have made them comfortable. 

But Tony's cheerful little spirit took 
things easily, and, though there were 
tears in his eyes when I said good-bye, 
he winked them away, and stood wav- 
ing his hand to me at the corner quite 
cheerfully. His mother, who appeared 
more sober than usual, seemed pleased 
to have him back, and hugged and 
kissed him profusely ; but I noticed her 
expression as she looked over his 
clothes, and I guessed what was pass- 
ing within her. 

I went to see him when I could, but 
— his sailor suit was gone, and bis 
pretty fair hair unbrushed and 
tangled. 

"Doesn't mother ever wash you?" I 
asked one day. He had xun to meet 
me, calling out, so that passers-by 
looked round, " 'Ere's my Sister!" . 

He shook his head. "She says she 
ain't got time to," he answered, as he 
crunched the sweets I had brought him 
contentedly. 

I took him to tea at the nearest de- 
cent eating-ship, and he sat by my side, 
and fell into his pretty ways just as he 
used to at the hospital, handing me the 
cakes like a little gentleman, and imi- 
tating everything I did, till I couldn't 
help laughing. 

He was too busy eating to speak for 
a few minutes, but presently he said 
confidentially, — "They larf at the Spot- 
ted Dog. and we get pennies." 

"The Spotted Dog? What do you 
mean, Tony?" I questioned. "You don't 
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mean — ?" for a sudden fear rose with- 
in me. 

*'We get pennies — me and mammy/' 

'*How do you get pennies?" I asked, 
trying to speak calmly. 

*'I sings to 'em 'Sweet'art Sally/ and 
they larf, and gives us lots of pen- 
nies !'' 

He smiled up at me, looking for my 
approval. 

1 sat for a minute in a ferment of 
mind, and a dreadful feeling of impo- 
tence. An intense anger swept over 
me, such as I had never felt before, 
that such things should be possible; 
for I was inclined to shirk difficult 
questions of this kind as being outside 
my sphere, though no one can see the 
dreadful conditions of life, for the chil- 
dren, better than a nurse in one of our 
great town hospitals. 

At last I said. *'Tony, do you mean, 
dear, that you go with mammy to — the 
beer-shop ?" 

He nodded his head, as he watched 
the waiter balancing plates on his 
arm, with thrilled interest. 

"Tony, dear, you never — taste any- 
thing there, do you ?" I asked fearfully. 
But no, they could not! 

"Only 'jops,' " he replied unconcern- 
edly. "I likes 'em !" He smacked his 
lips, and then drew his little arm 
across his mouth in presumably beer- 
house fashion. But as he looked up 
at me he saw something was wrong, 
and a puzzled expression came over 
him. 

"I says the — the — ^what you teached 
me 'fore you begin — with yer eyes 
shut," he said ingratiatingly. 

Again I could not answer; but I am 
accustomed, fortunately, to keep my 
emotions under. 

"Tony, do you mean — they give you 
drops out of their glasses?" I asked 
presently. 

He nodded his head. "Jops," he re- 
peated. 

"Tony!" I said under my breath; 
"promise me — " But I stopped. How 
could I fetter his little child-memory, 
and would it be any good if I did ? So, 
after a minute, I said gently: "Tony, 
listen : try and remember sometimes — 
will you try? — your 'Sister' — doesn't — 
want you to!" 



He looked up at me wonderingly. 
But he was so quick. "'Jops?'" he 
asked, as he munched a bar of choco- 
late. 

"Yes — *jops,' " I repeated. 

He nodded his head. "Git to 'el, I'll 
tell 'em!" and he brandished his arm 
threateningly; — "there's Billy there — 
he says I'm too little a chap, and they 
ain't to!" he went on, his little mind 
searching to please me. 

"Yes, dear, you're too little — and 
Billy's — a good man!" I answered 
(somehow), and then I said no more, 
for no more seemed possible. 

But that day, as I went home, I 
made a plan, and it grew and grew in 
my mind, gathering force, as a plan 
does which is the outcome of strong 
emotion ; and at last I accomplished it. 

I talked and cajoled that woman. I 
laid out the advantages to her, as well 
as to, the child ; of the saving of ex- 
pense, of how much more useful to her 
he would be in the future. Oh, I 
talked as I never have done before or 
since, for I am not one to try to get 
round other people ; and I procured her 
consent at last, amidst copious — what 
I knew were crocodile's tears ; her con- 
sent to my taking him to a Home for 
little children. 

I even persuaded her to sign a paper 
not to withdraw him for a year, and, 
to make sure, I paid for three months 
in advance out of my salary. 

I took him triumphantly, washed 
and re-clothed, and once more my little 
prince, with his engaging air, for he 
quickly dropped his bad words and fell 
into the ways of his surroundings. 

It was out in the country — the 
Home, and I left him with wide-open 
eyes taking in the surprises of the 
green fields, and the flowers and the 
animals. He was quite happy tHere, 
and in twenty-four hours was a favor- 
ite with every one. 

I did not see him for a few weeks. 
I had to pay a visit elsewhere upon 
my first afternoon out, and also I 
thought it best not to go too often. 
But at last I allowed it to myself, and 
wrote to say I was coming. 

I remember that day. I started so 
gaily, taking with me some cakes and 
a little overall one of the nurses had 
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made for him. I don't think a mother 
going to see her own flesh and blood 
could have felt happier. I pictured his 
future. I felt sure he would make his 
way, he was so lovable and so clever. 

1 looked out for him as I walked up 
from the station, scanning every group 
of children I passed; but he was not 
amongst them; nor was he with the 
little ones in the garden. I rang the 
bell and asked to see the matron. 
When she came into the little parlor 
where I was sitting I saw something 
had happened. 

"His mother came for him yester- 
day," she said shortly. 

**His mother?" I gasped. 

"Yes. We did all we could; but I 
gather she finds him remunerative. A 
dear little fellow — I am very sorry." 

"Can nothing — be done?" I said 
presently. I never thought she would 
leally do this. She had not inquired 
for his address, and when I wrote to 
tell her how well he was getting on 
she did not answer. 

"Can nothing be done?" I repeated 
vaguely. 

"Nothing," replied the matron. "She 
had changed her mind, she said, — *she 
was -his mother* and so on." 

"The law— she sighed—" I said 
eagerly. 

"That will not help you, I fear. It 
gives parents complete power, in spite 
of their own signatures even ; I!ve had 
it happen before now, just as the little 
things were coming on nicely." 

"Some parents ought to lose their 
rights," I said bitterly, as I got up to 
take my departure. 

"If you can prove cruelty, something 
c^n be done," observed the matron as 
she accompanied me to the gate, "but 
there are so many different sorts of 
cruelty." 

"No," I answered, "he had enough to 
eat, and she does not beat him, so I 
suppose there is no legal cruelty." 

I may seem strange, but I had to 
give up that child. I had my living to 
earn, and I could not attend to my 
work upon the days I visited him, — nor 
the days following. 1 had done all I 
could, and I must leave him; so I got 
a lady missionary living in the neigh- 
borhood to keep an eye upon the child 



and report to me if anything happened 
to him. He was so light-hearted he 
would not really miss me, and she 
could look after him better than I 
could, — as far as any one could look 
after him. She wrote every now and 
then, and the last I heard was that the 
school authorities had discovered him 
and he had begun his education. 

And then . for some while I heard 
nothing, and when I inquired I found 
he and his mother had left suddenly, 
leaving no trace behind them. 

And so I tried to forget him, for the 
pressing needs of hospital life required 
every faculty, and one must allow no 
hidden emotions to weaken one. But 
none of the other children brought to 
us — many of them dear little souls, and 
all appealing to one's mother-instinct — 
none of them were Tony; they never 
wound themselves round one's heart as 
did he. 

About a year passed. I had been out 
all the afternoon, for my fortnightly 
holiday, and when I came back to the 
ward I saw that there were several 
fresh patients. I looked around, my 
eye travelling from bed to bed, and 
then I saw the child's cot in the cor- 
ner, vacated that morning, was no 
longer empty. 

"Ton3'''s back," said one of the nurses 
casually. I finished what I was doing 
— something to make a woman more 
comfortable — and then I went to him. 
He was lying unconscious, and upon 
his card was written "Run over — in- 
ternal injury." There he lay in his 
own little bed once more, his fair hair 
in damp curls upon the pillow. Every 
now and then he stirred and breathed 
in little gasps, and once he opened his 
eyes and looked at me wonderingly. 
He was the same, only a trifle older; 
his child-like face was just the same, 
and, if evil had surrounded him, at 
present it had left no trace upon him. 

The next day he recovered con- 
sciousness and from the effect of drugs, 
and when I went to him early in the 
morning he knew me. "It's my 'Sis- 
ter,' " he said, his old roguish look 
flickering in his eyes. But he soon 
shut them wearily, and I held his little 
hand between mine until I had to leave 
him. 
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All that night he was very restless, 
and mumbled words disjointedly until 
he was again put under narcotics. No 
one knew what the muttered words, 
meant, and I am glad the)^ did not 
know, and only I distinguished snatch- 
es of the old sing-song, so pathetic and 
so tragic, "Mammy's-allers-drunk-Sat- 
terdays." 



They had a consultation over him 
next day — the house-doctor and the 
visiting surgeon — and decided upon an 
operation as a last chance of saving 
him. His mother could not be traced, 
and so there was no one to interfere 
with them. 

Just before they sent for him I drew 
the screens close around his bed and 
then I knelt by his side. "Tony, can 
you hear me?" I whispered. He had 
been under drugs all the morning, and 
knew none of us — but I was going to 
reach him — somehow! I waited for a 
minute, then I went on. "Listen, dar- 



ling, it is your *Sister' speaking to 
you." I held his little hand in mine, 
and stroked it as I used to do. Then 1 
said : "You are going to sleep present- 
ly ; perhaps you will wake up in a place 
—like the place you were in before — 
all bowers and lovely! And Someone 
will look after you — better than we 
could — better than our failures*" 1 
stopped. He heard me, I think — I al- 
ways think that he heard me! His old 
smile flickered in his face, and for an 
instant his eyes opened and looked at 
me. 



We put him back in his little bed an 
hour later, and I arranged the screen 
round him and put some flowers in his 
hand that had been given to me by one 
of the patients. 

Then once more I knelt down for a 
moment by his side, and thanked God 
that for this little soul and the problem 
of his life — had come to pass the only 
solution ! 




But No Sparkle. 

A reporter asked Senator Tillman rather 
maliciously what he thought of a certain 
opponent's speech. 

"My boy," said the senator, "it was like 
a fine bottle of champagne." 

"Yes," murmured the reporter, rather 
taken aback. 

"Yes," said Senator Tillman. "Lots of 
froth and very dry." 
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From Mackinaw excursions can be 
made by boat and train in almost 
every direction. In going south to 
Chicago a striking difference will be 
found on the two sides of the lake. 
The Wisconsin side is being heavily 
cut at an average of three feet a year 
or more. For much of the way the 
shore is made by a rampart of lime- 
stone, the Niagara limestone which 
dips toward the lake, however, so that 
its shelving ledges do not produce or- 
dinarily imposing cliffs. Where it is 
broken through by Green Bay, how- 
ever,* there are lofty and picturesque 
bluffs on the Green Bay side. Har- 
bors are, on the whole, not numerous, 
and especially is this true until we get 
to Green Bay, but the southern part 
of Lake Michigan has numerous good 
harbors, made by the drowned valleys 
of the rivers. Any one of these 
streams may be taken as a type for the 
others, and the towns which cluster 
near the mouth, have a family resemb- 
lance. 

In the beginning these were the 
places where the logs, which were cut 
and driven down the stream, were 
manufactured into lumber. The bars 
which generally separated the rivers 
from the main lake, at least off and 
on, were dredged through and pro- 
tected by piers with the help of the 
federal government. 

A life-saving station is generally 
located near and a lighthouse or two. 
In the early history of a town there 
were generally two or three disastrous 
fires. The logging industry waned, 
and there was an epoch of depression, 
but they became centers for shipping 
produce to Chicago, and thus indus- 
tries were established. These, how- 
ever, vary somewhat according to cir- 



cumstances. At Pentwater is a can- 
ning factory, at Manistee, an enormous 
quantity of salt is manufactured, at 
Franklin there are large car ferries, 
and so on, but the general description 
given above, would apply to all these 
towns and a number of others below. 
The Grand Travers region is, however, 
worthy of special description. 

We may reach the Grand Traverse 
region from Mackinaw either by land 
or water. The most direct route is by 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana upon the 
way to Grand Rapids. This is one 
of the customary ways of reaching the 
region. 

Mackinac Island to Sault Ste. Marie. 

Mackinac Island itself, is as we have 
said, extremely interesting, and its sur- 
face exhibits well all the phases of pre- 
vious activity of the lakes at higher 
levels. Beaches are found every few 
feet from twenty feet or so above the 
present lake to two hundred and twen- 
ty-seven feet or more, which is the 
highest beach of the Great Lake, and 
is known as Lake Algonquin. Among 
the stronger shore lines are those at 
forty to fifty feet, known as the Nipis- 
sing Beach, and that at one hundred 
and thirty-four feet, known as the Bat- 
tle Field Beach. 

The larger steamers go directly, but 
we will assume that we take one of the 
small boats which stop at numerous 
places along shore, and if one is not in 
a hurry he can in this way get a better 
chance to see the country. 

Leaving Mackinaw, we see directly 
opposite Round Island and a light- 
house. The Spit from the northwest 
end of the island to the light-house 
was almost entirely built between 1885 
and 1904. To the south is Bois Blanc 
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Island and to the north is an interest- 
ing group of islands with charming 
little secluded water ways whose prop- 
er name is Les Cheneaux, colloquially 
known as "The Snows." These are a 
group of canoe shaped hills composed 
of unconsolidated till known as drum- 
blin. They strike north 52' 30'' west. 
Being of such fragile material they 
have suffered very material changes 
since 1851 and furnish a labyrinth of 
sheltered water channels along which 
are miles of sites for summer homes. 
The type of shore reminds one strong- 
ly of that of Maine except that here 
there is but little rock. 

After passing this group of islands 
the shore becomes less intricate and 



siderable height and terraces can be 
seen lying along them, but the shores 
are generally low and are rarely rocky. 
The lakes, like Havre Bay and Mud 
Lake, are merely expansions of the 
general course of the water, but little 
by little the river becomes more defi- 
nite. We see on the north the high- 
lands of hard crystalline rocks in Can- 
ada, and swinging around to the west 
we approach the rapids which give 
their name to Sault Ste. Marie. In 
them occurs most of the drop of level 
between Lake Superior at an elevation 
of about six hundred feet above the 
sea and Lake Huron and Lake Michi- 
gan which are only five hundred and 
eighty. 



soon rocky and is formed by ledges of 
the Niagara limestone. At Detour 
Passage the course of the steamer 
swings from east to north. The head- 
lands are bluffs of limestone and it is 
interesting to note that the right hand 
side of the Detour Passage is old Fort 
Drummond, the last point in the state 
to be given up by the British. It was 
not surrendered until 1828, the exact 
course of the boundary line between 
the United States and Canada not hav- 
ing been settled and carried into effect 
until this time. We pass now, up a 
channel winding among a labyrinth of 
islands. The current from Lake Su- 
perior begins to be perceptible espec- 
ially in narrow points. The islands 
themselves are some of them of con- 



Both sides of the rapids are now oc- 
cupied by large locks, one constructed 
by the Canadian government and one 
by the United States, and these are not 
enough to accommodate the traffic at 
certain seasons of the year. It must 
be remembered that for something like 
a third of the year the channels are out 
of commission, and during the sum- 
mer season when the iron ore is com.- 
ing down from the Lake Superior re- 
gion to the great industrial centers of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and during the 
fall when the grain of the vast North 
West is seeking its market, the con- 
gestion is great. If by accident, some 
boat clogs the channel, the loss of a 
few days by delay of transportation, 
will mount up into the hundreds of 
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thousands. Besides coal and jron most 
of the lake copper comes down' *thi^' 
way and the North West is supplied 
with coal going in the other direction. 
Thus the entire volume of tonnage is 
greater than that of any other canal 
in the wodd. 

Besides the water that goes through 
the locks, there is a large canal fur- 
nishing powier which is largely used 
electrically in electric furnaces. There 
is usually time enough, while the 
boats are being locked through the 
canal, to watch the process of raising 
and lowering these boats in the lakes 
several times, and it is often possible 
to make a tour of the town which is a 



From Saiilt Ste. Mane to the Iron 
Country, 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
traveller will have a fine day for the 
trip by boat from the Saulte over Lake 
Superior. It. so, he will enjoy one of 
the pleasures of a lifetime. The deep, 
blue, transparent water, the green and 
purple headlands, especially of the 
north shore, the yellow sands. and the 
bright red and white variegated cliffs 
of the Lake Superior sandstone which 
skirts Lake Superior on all sides will 
give a series of pictures which will 
linger indelibly in the memory. The 
excursion by some of the Canadian 



sort of headquarters for the trade in 
Indian curios. On the Canadian side * 
is one of the stores of the Hudson Bay 
Company, once the owner of an im- 
perial domain and still a thriving trad- 
ing concern. Their blankets have a 
remarkable reputation. On the Can- 
adian side, too, are the manufacturing 
industries which are commonly known 
as the Cluergue enterprises — the gran- 
diose conceptions of most enterprising 
promoters who were to mutually use 
each other's by-products and make an 
industrial center comparable almost to 
Pittsburg — to be indeed, known, one 
might say, as the Pittsburg of Canada. 



boats north toward Michipocoten Har- 
bor is one to be most highly recom- 
mended and gives a close view of the 
north shore which is bolder and more 
rugged than the south, but as it takes 
us away from Michigan we will take 
rather the steamer which goes direct- 
ly along the southern shore toward the 
iron country. 

We first pass the light-house near 
White Fish Point, close to which the 
Calumet & Hecla have from time to 
time obtained some of the timber 
which grows in their mine. They have 
to use about thirty-three millions of 
feet a year. We will see the huge sand 
dunes lifting their towny and rounded 
outlines and then by and by we see the 
almost entirely vertical cliffs of the 
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Lake Superior sandstone. These^ in- 
deed, sometimes overhang and are cut 
into^Q^y^s by the actiop of, the water. 
The. firmest qf these— the (iranc^ Porta[( 
— was,, however, destroyed 'by the 
saipe .power- that fashioned it only a 
few years ago. On these stern and 
rock-bound coasts a vessel that goes 
ashore stands a very poor show, and 
here and there one will see the build- 
ings of the U. S. Life Saving Stations, 
where live the men whose watchful 
eyes patrol the shore night and day. 

After passing the Pictured Rocks we 
see Grand Island and the Bay at the 
head of which Munising lies. Grand 
Island has been acquired by one owner 
who is converting it into a great game 
preserve and forest. 

Passing: Grand Island we enter the 



duce most picturesque views. , 

Marquette may be said to be the 
capital of the iron country, as it is the 
main shipping point for the Marquette 
R^pge and also for the Swanzy Range. 
It is older and more substantially 
built than most towns dependent on 
iron f*or their prosperity and may well 
be taken by one who wishes to invest- 
igate the iron ranges, as a stopping 
point. There are three ranges in Mich- 
igan of importance, and in a way it 
may be said that they have a business 
and geological unity, although there 
are intermediate mines and smaller 
basins of the iron bearing rocks. Mar- 
quette Range lies in a broad trough 
extending over granitic rocks which 
make conspicuous hills to the north. 
To the south heavily wooded hills, 



Bay at the head of which lies Mar- 
quette. To the south the shores are 
low and sandy; to the west ahead of 
us are the iron ranges which lie really 
in a trough between the knobs of 
granite, one of which is called Sugar 
Loaf. 

Marquette itself is an extremely 
beautiful town. It is connected by 
trolley with a beautiful park on 
Presque Isle, and cars run out every 
few minutes. A headland of dark ser- 
pentine and sandstone connect with 
the shore by a sandy beach. North 
from Presque Isle are a number of 
small islands which combined with the 
higher mountains behind them pro- 



called Mt. Manard appear to be folds 
in the erosion of iron bearing rocks. 
These are of strikingly older forma- 
tion. 

Marquette Range. 

Marquette is a good center for ex- 
cursions. One can take a boat thence 
to Munising and the Pictured Rocks 
and there is often a small steamer 
running closer to the shore than the 
main boats from Marquette around to 
Houghton. The railroad of the Cleve- 
land Cliffs, one of the powerful iron 
corporations, runs in various direc- 
tions. The Marquette and Southeast- 
ern runs southeast a ways, and then 
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turns and goes to Chatham where is 
the experiment station of the Michigan 
gricultural College. This is on the 
calciferous limestone and Mr. Geismer, 
the director, is doing some interesting 
work in searching out varieties adapt- 
ed to the northern climate, as for in- 
stance, corn, which will ripen well in 
the relatively short season of the upper 
peninsula. The trip over this road is 
through some pretty country and one 
is quite likely to see some glimpses of 
the original hardwood forest, though 
it is going fast. At the right season 
of the year the road is lined with 
bunches of gorgeous trillium. 
After leaving Marquette, down as 



which is more conveniently visited by 
trolley from Marquette. Then the road 
runs over some picturesque and rug- 
ged scenery which reminds one of the 
less frequented parts of New England 
to Big Bay. All along the route one 
is crossing streams of clear soft water 
which are generally well stocked with 
trout. Big Bay is at present the end 
of this line. A few miles farther on 
are the extensive grounds owned by 
the Huron Mt. Club, where are gath- 
ered a group of rocks hardly surpassed 
anywhere in the country for beauty 
and natural scenery. Cannon Lake, 
for instance, is very deep with fre- 
quent precipices rising on either side. 



Ncwburry Furnace 



far as Little Lake, the road is gener- 
ally over the sand, but it there turns 
up on to the tile ridges and the heavier 
ridges which overlie the limestone. 
Around Emmon, where there is a junc- 
tion of the line from Green Bay, the 
limestone forms the surface of the 
ground for many acres, and very much 
of the way thence to Munising dolom- 
ites of the calciferous are not far from 
the surface and the valleys have only a 
thin coating of superficial material. 

North From Marquette, 

North from Marquette the line goes 

to the extensive charcoal iron manu- 

acturing company at Dead River, 



although not a hundred yards wide 
and a quarter of a mile long. Moun- 
tain Lake is surrounded by hills which 
rise several hundred feet and the outlet 
dashes down a couple of hundred feet 
in a relatively short distance in a series 
of cascades. 

Marquette. 

Marquette is situated on a promon- 
tory made of some of the oldest rocks, 
the greenstone schists of Keewatin 
rock. Crushers are to be seen in town 
reducing these to the road metal which 
makes such excellent drives through- 
out the country. North of the town 
there is a long, fine, sandy beach ex- 
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tending to the mouth of Dead River. 
The name is suggestive. It alludes to 
the fact that there is no current near 
the mouth and this is characteristic 
also of other streams on the south side 
of Lake Superior which generally have 
no current near the outlet — another in- 
dication of the northward elevation of 
the land. This sandy beach is separ- 
ated by a point known as Light House 
Point, made up of a most intricate as- 
sociation of several different genera- 
tions of igneous rocks from the main 
harbor. 

This main harbor is not completely 
shielded by nature from the storms, 
being nearly at the head of the bay, 
and so has been of great importance 



A very good and interesting account 
of the history and industries of Mar- 
quette is given in the life of Peter 
White, one of the picturesque and in- 
teresting early pioneers of the town 
and a famous reconteur. His name is 
preserved in the public library and 
there is also a replica of the famous 
statue of Father Marquette in the cap- 
ital for which the town is indebted to 
him as well as Presque Isle Park. 

One of the normal schools of the 
state — the Northern State Normal 
School — occupies a commanding and 
beautiful position, and a few miles 
south of the town the State's Prison 
has a picturesque situation, almost like 
that of a mediaeval castle. It is built 



as a shipping point for iron ore. The 
United States government has com- 
pleted the work by a huge breakwater 
and almost as long as the breakwater 
are the pietrs used for shipping the iron 
ore. Out upon these piers, high above 
ihe lake, run trains from which the 
ore is automatically dumped into huge 
bins, known as ''pockets." These pock- 
ets are high enough above the water 
so that the huge steam freighters, car- 
rying from five to thirteen thousand 
tons of ore, can come under them even 
when light, and the ore falls by its 
own gravity into the capacious holes. 
The result is that the whole process 
of loading a cargo of ore takes an in- 
credibly small space of time. 



of the handsome local sandstone which 
is a brown stone which has been used 
very widely throughout the west for 
building. It is the same Lake Super- 
ior sandstone which is even more ex- 
tensively quarried at Porte Centre, 
near Houghton, and at various points 
near the Apostle Islands — the sand- 
stone which adds so much to the beau- 
ty of the shores of Lake Superior. 

From Marquette West. 

From Marquette west, whether we 
lake the Duluth, South Shore and At- 
lantic or the Lake Superior and Ish- 
peming, one climbs with toilsome puffs 
of locomotive up a very steep grade 
until one is something like twelve 
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hundred feet above Lake Superior and 
one may see an almost continuous ser- 
ies, of benches encircling th^ lake up 
to at least nine hundred feet above s^a 
level or three hundred feet above the 
lake. Even above this there are gravel 
terraces but their exact elevation is 
somewhat obscure and some of them 
appear to be shores of the ice sheet 
which occupied Michigan rather than 
the shore of the lake itself. 

As we come near Negaunee, we no- 
tice here and there the hills marked by 
the old shafts and by the piles of red 
rock that show where former iron 
workings have been. The very dust 
of the road becomes red and a ride is 
quite liable to give one an ochre tinge. 



North of the valley, however^ one 
shade. The roads are, however, very 
good so far as going is concerned, and 
of late years there has not been so 
much tendency to use ihe lean iron 
can see a continuous rampart of white 
quartzite running north of Tea Lake 
and marking the boundary of the iron 
formation in that direction! iThe two 
are connected by trplley and are twin 
towns, their history and industries be- 
ing practically the sarn^. 

The ore may be roughly classified in 
two grades— the hand ore which is 
often very beautiful and would make 
a handsome polished stone, more beau- 
tiful, in fact, than many others of 
wider reputation. Alternate bands of 



If one happens to see the miners com- 
ing out of some of the mines he will 
find them in uniform of burnt amber 
ores for repairing the roads. 

At Negaunee, we meet the Chicago 
and North Western and from this 
point there are quicker trains down 
to Escanaba and thence to Chicago 
along the Green Bay Shore. 

If one ascends any of the knobs in 
Ishpeming he will see the dark gray 
rock, known generally to the miners as 
diorite and to geologists as antiphibo- 
lite or hornblend schist or something 
of that nature. The valleys will often 
be occupied by somewhat softer rocks, 
such a black shale or gray wax which 
is a sort of mixture of sand and slate. 



specular hematite and jasper are finely 
divided by silica reddened by hematite 
and the whole is known as Jasperlite. 
The bands of red and blue are folded 
and twisted and contorted and broken 
in the most intricate fashion. 

About eight miles northwest of Ish- 
peming was the most nearly successful 
gold mine in Michigan — ^the Ropes 
Gold Mine — from which over six hun- 
dred thousand dollars was obtained at 
a cost of over eight hundred thousand. 
With the gold is associated talc» 
though I do not know that any one 
has started a borated talcum factory 
yet. 

(To be continued.) 
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"No, ma'am," said an Irish maid of much 
experience as she returned to a New York 
intelligence office the other day. "I didn't 
engage with that family. I didn't like the 
looks of their cat." 

"Of their cat!" repeated the owner of the 
office in amazement. "Why, Katie, I'm 
sure they y^ouldn't keep a cat that was in 
any way dangerous." 

"Not dangerous, no ma'am, but a restless, 
unhappy looking creature, that didn't speak 
well for the family," replied the girl. "I 
always judge a family by their cat. 

"A sleek, comfortable pussy who comes 
up and rubs against you means a quiet, 
good natured family, and one that's not 
worrying about ways and means; but a 
nervous, unfriendly looking cat reflects a 
household which is on the verge of ner- 
vous prostration or financial ruin or some 
other horrible trouble. I've been living 
with families and studying their cats for 
twenty-five years, and I've never known the 
sign to fail. 

"A family that can't make its cat happy 
is one to make any servant miserable." 



Unf^xiH^t^il Cont^ntii. 



There is a state genator in one of our 
western states whose burly appearance 
might possibly lead one to mistake him 
for a laboring man, but who is as sensitive 
as a woman to all unpleasant circum- 
stances. 

He happened one night to be standing on 
the sidewalk outside of an undertaking es- 
tablishment, conversing with a friend on 
some important political matter. One of 
the employes of the shop approached them 
and said: 

"Say, will you give me a lift with a cas- 
ket?" 

The senator shuddered, and said hesitat- 
inglyt "Is there — is there — anything — in it?" 

"Sure." came the hearty reply; "there's 
a couple of good drinks in it." 



Hard Tlm«« for the FooIklIl«r. 

The Foolklller snorted disgustedly. 

"There is no ice for them to break 
through and it is too cold to want to 
swim," he complained. 

Herewith he mourned that an open 
winter is bad for biz. 



An Riirly C^ottie Out. 

Jonah emerged in three days. 
"Evidently it is not a loin shark," he 
commented. 



The Modern. 

Knicker — Did he bum his bridges be- 
hind him. 

Bocker — Yes; but he knew there was 
a tube. 



Storle« About lVn«htnvton. 

A party of Tories on the outposts 
of the British advanced to intercept 
the wagons and avail themselves of the 
supplies. General Smallwood dis- 
patched Brigadier-General Morgan to 
attack them. Being destitute of artil- 
lery, Washington made use of the fol- 
lowing stratagem: He mounted on a 
carriage a pine log, cut into the form 
of a cannon and holding out the ap- 
pearance of an attack with field pieces, 
gained his point by sending a flag and 
demanding the immediate surrender of 
Colonel Rugely and his party, consist- 
ing of 11^ men, who on the approach 
of Washington had retired to a log 
barn on Rugely's plantation. They 
surrendered without firing a gun. 



At Yorktown General Washington, 
Generals Lincoln and Knox, with their 
aids, having dismounted, were stand- 
ing in an exposed situation awaiting 
the result. 

Colonel Cobb, one of General Wash- 
ington's aids, solicitous for his safety, 
said to his excellency: **Sir, you are 
too much exposed here — had you not 
better step a little back?" 

"Colonel Cobb," replied his excel- 
lency, *'if you are afraid, you have lib- 
erty to step back." 
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Mlsht la Not Riffbt. 

"At least $100,000,000.00 must be ex- 
pended for new cars, locomotives, steel 
rail, road beds, stations and other equip- 
ment before the railroads of AIichi|.,'an 
will be in first-class condition,'^ was the 
declaration of one of the most prominent 
railroad men in the state. 

"Why don't you borrow it, then, and 
make travel safer," was the prompt 
query. 

"Because Wall Street won't loan it to 
us. The bankers down there say the 
state and not the company operates the 
railroad and, as long as that condition 
prevails, we can't expect much assistance 
from them." 

Four railroads in Michigan are today 
in the handa of receivers; several are 
barely making expenses, while others pay 
such small dividends that investors are 
not attracted to their securities. 

A gas company in a middle class city 
had operated its plant for 30 years with 
entire satisfaction to the people. Its 
franchise allowed the company to charge 
$1.50 per thousand cubic feet for g.is. 
By reason of increased population and 
modern management, the rate was volun- 
tarily reduced by the company from time 



to time until the consumers were paying 
only 95 cents instead of $1.50 permitted 
by the franchise. 

When a new franchise was asked foi 
by the company, at a 90-cent rate, the 
request was fought by the mayor, who 
was a candidate for re-election. Backed 
by the support of several of his alder- 
manic advisors he demanded a much 
lower rate and also insisted that the divi- 
dends be limited to 6 per cent in any one 
year. If the concessions were granted, 
the company would inevitably go into 
bankruptcy; if the demand was not ac- 
ceded to, then the city would build and 
operate a municipal gas plant of its own. 
In either case ruin stared them in the 
face and the entire investment of hun- 
dreds of thousands would fall on those 
innocent investors whose money had con- 
tributed to the welfare and prosperity of 
the people of the city. 

The Committee on Railway Mail Pay, 
representing 92 per cent of the railway 
mail routes in the United States, believes 
the payments made by the United States 
to the railways for carrying the mail is 
unjustly low and has been so for a long 
time. For instance, say the railroads' 
mail is weighed once every four years 
and an average for that year and month 
is ascertained. This average is then used 
for the next four years. The last weigh- 
ing was done in 1912, at a time when the 
Parcel Post law was passed, but not in 
operation. No allowance was made for 
this increased business, which is known 
today to be considerable — yet the rail- 
roads will have to carry this new business 
without receiving pay for doing so. 

That is only one grievance against the 
Postoffice Department, which has the ar- 
bitrary power of deciding questions of 
this character. 

The railroads of the United States 
paid in wages $80,000,000 more in 1910 
than they paid in 1900 ; during the same 
period their taxes increased from $251.00 
per mile in 1900 to $430.00 per mile in 
1910. A number of railroads went into 
receivership ; others were saved by con- 
solidations. 

All public service corporations are or 
should be operated for the public good. 
To assure such a purpose, a wise provi- 
sion in our laws gives to a properly con- 
stituted authority the right of regulation. 
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When exercised carefully and judiciously 
in the interest of both the public and the 
public service corporation, only good can 
result ; on the other hand, such immense 
power exerted by incompetent or politi- 
cally inclined persons causes mischief and 
often irreparable damage. The public 



service corporations have had their 
lesson. Now is the time to progress 
along sane lines. Be fair to public ser- 
vice corporations that are trying to be 
fair to us. Don't "be arbitrary simply 
because we have the power and author- 
ity. Might is not always Right. 



i;Vhere IVashln^ton Rested. 

A small feather pillow which nestled 
in a glass case in the historical museum 
created especial interest among the vis- 
itors. 

"I don't see anything unusual about 
that pillow," remarked a girl, turning to 
the guide. 

"It's a very valuable pillow/' replied 
the guide. "That is Washington's orig- 
inal headquarters." 



Not the Real Thins. 

As usual, they began discussing the 
play after the theatre. "Well, how do 
you like the piece, my dear?" asked the 
fond husband, who had always found 
his wife a good critic. 

"Very much. There's only one im- 
probable thing in it ; the second act takes 
place two years after the first, and they 
have the same servant." 
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A Mystery of the Sea. 



An uncanny experience on a Oestn^ytfr. 



by JAMES HART 



The two boys and the man sitting 
at the table of the tiny ward-room 
were not talking much. The lieuten- 
ant looked preoccupied and very tired ; 
the sub, who w^as sitting by him, 
looked at him anxiously from time to 
time out of the corner of his eye; 
while the gunner opposite, a hand- 
some bronzed giant of a man, tried to 
persuade his commanding officer to 
eat some of the rather unappetizing 
food, which had obviously been 
dumped down anywhere on the dirty 
plates and the dirty table. 

When you have had little or no 
sleep for a week, eating becomes a 
nuisance. 

There was a scuffling noise at the 
door, and the lower half of a very dis- 
hevelled barefooted sailor appeared; 
his whole body gradually followed, 
entirely blocking the little pantry at 
the foot of the companion. He had 
his cap in one hand, and a piece of 
paper in the other. 

''Signal from the flagship, sir. Offi- 
cers commanding torpedo-boats to re- 
port on board the flagship at 2:30 
P. M.'' 

A grunt from the lieutenant was 
the only answer; but as the man put 
his cap on and turned to climb up the 
short ladder to the deck, he was re- 
called by a peremptory "Come here." 
He turned himself about sheepishly. 

''Why the blazes don't you wash 
the plates and keep things cleaner? 
I've known some dirty signalmen, but 
you're the worst of the bunch. If 
things aren't better pretty soon you 
shall go back to the flagship for a 
proper scrubbing down." 

The signalman saluted and beat a 
retreat. 

"Talks as though I wanted to stay 
in his blarsted packet," he murmured 



softly as he made his way forrard. 
'•'Ow the ell can I keep an eye on the 
flagship and wash up the wardroom 
plates at the same time? It's not one 
man's job, it ain't." 

The trio in the wardroom preserved 
a gloomy silence. It is not well to 
talk if you are torpedo-boating, When 
your commanding officer has a split- 
ting headache. Various noises, some 
near, some distant, "mote the ear. In 
the engine-room, separated by a wafer 
of steel from the wardroom t,he E. R. 
A. in charge was making at intervals 
a prodigious clattering and hammer- 
ing on account of certain choked con- 
denser tubes; the bos^ rolled gently 
now and again to the wash of a picket- 
boat or other craft bustling by, and 
the gentle movement awoke little 
voices; the patent safety lamps — awk- 
ward contrivances that possess sharp 
angles for the head of the unwary — 
swung gently creaking; the door 
knocked on its hook; something loose 
in one of the lockers rolled slowly to 
and fro. It was very hot, and the 
atmosphere was sour with the reek of 
stale viands, coal-dust, blacking, 
grease, cheese, and oilstcins. 

The lieutenant threw himself back 
into his corner of doze. The sub and 
the gunner finished the bottle of beer 
and lit their pipes. 

Presently the gunner looked at his 
watch, and said to the lieutenant. 
"When will you have the dinghy, sir?"" 

No answer; he tried again, with no 
better result, then leant over and 
shook the boy by the arm. 

The lieutenant jumped up with a 
start. "Eh, what's that?" he said. 

"Time to go to the flagship, sir." 

"Yes, where's my other coat and my 
boots?" He tried to stand up, but 
reeled, dizzy with pain. 
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They, dressed him somehow, and gfot 
him into the dinghy, with a whispered 
injunction to the two sailors to pull 
easy ^as the lootenant was not very 
well. ... 

. **That's a good officer, sir,"' the gun- 
ner said, as he and the sub .watched 
the receding boat. 

"Yes, we're lucky to have him. Fm 
afraid he ought to be on the list 
though." 

"Oh, he'll be all right with a good 
night's rest; they can't send us out 
again tonight." 

"Not so sure of that," said the sub. 
"What do they want with this pow- 
wow in the flagship now?" 

The gunner shrugged his shoulders. 

They were lying in a long narrow 
loch, opposite a little village which 
nestled under the wooded hillside 
down by the water's edge. Fifteen 
torpedo-boats, of various sizes and 
ages, but all of them with a built-up 
foc's'le and a turn of speed — no abso- 
lute rubbish — half a dozen destroyers, 
and a torpedo-gunboat, the "flagship" 
of the flotilla. In the haze of the sun 
nearer the mouth of the loch the 
amorphous outline of an elderly bat- 
tleship was visible, "mother-ship" to 
the flotilla, from whose body they 
drew sustenance — water, coal, stores 
of all kinds. 

As tl^ey watched, two of the de- 
stroyers on the far side of the loch 
gently awoke from sleep and slid 
along through the still water towards 
the battleship. 

"Who are outside today?" said the 
sub. 

"Earwig and Centipede, I think, sir. 
That's Plunger and Quickly going out 
as reliefs." 

"Poor Plungers! And their sub was 
so pleased too when he heard that 
they were only good for twelve knots 
till the manoeuvres were over. He 
didn't think of this sentry-go business 
outside." 

They sat on the torpedo-tubes aft, 
while the gunner yarned of his Chi- 
nese experience — he had helped re- 
lieve the Peking Legations. 

"Rummy little devils, the Japanese, 
sir. A funny thing happened one 
night when we were fighting our way 



up. The camp was mostly asleep 
when there was a tootling of bugles 
from where the Japs lay, and you 
would have said it was a fresh column 
coming into. camp, Some of our chaps 
said they saw a whole battalion and 
some machine guns come in, though 
it was too dark a night to .see much. 
Anyhow, next morning there seemed 
no more of them than before, but by 
an' by, when the Chinese made their 
last good stand and there were plenty 
of bullets flying about, I was sent 
with a message to their Maxim, and 
blest if there wasn't about three more 
regiments of them than any one had 
ever seen before, or. saw again. I 
didn't know what to think, and don't 
know now." He pondered for a while. 
"The Japs and the Chinese too make 
a lot of magic we know nothing 
about." 

"Oh, I say," laughed the sub, "I 
don't think there need have been much 
magic about that." 

"Well, sir, perhaps not ; but the Jap- 
anese are an uncanny lot, and that's a 
fact. There were other things as well 
— ," he fell into a muse. Presently, 
"Here's the lootenant coming home," 
he said. 

The littlt boat, pulled by two bare- 
footed, dirty-white sailors, came 
alongside and the lieutenant stepped 
on deck. His face wore an indignant 
expression. 

"Blue fleet's turned south and will 
be off the Irish coast somewhere about 
one o'clock tonight. The whole lot 
of us are to go and look for them; 
what a Juggins the commodore was 
not to have given us a rest yesterday! 
Here we are, all about as dead as we 
can be with chasing tramps and our 
own cruisers, and now the chance 
does come and we — here, below there, 
engine-room !" 

"Aye, aye, sir," said a voice from 
the depths, and in a few moments 
there emerged from the round hole of 
the engine-room hatchway a grimy 
figure. The engine-room artificer 
this, a good man. 

"Steam in both boilers by eight 
o'clock; and have you finished pack- 
ing that gland yet?" ^ t 

"Yes, sir; but we shall JtO^^glC 
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trouble to keep up the pressure to- 
night, the stokers are not very fresh." 

"Yes, I know; your leading stoker 
must drive them a bit. I shall want 
all the steam you can give her very 
likely." 

The afternoon passed slowly away; 
one or two of the more energetic subs 
sculled themselves in their dinghies to 
visit other subs, but for the most part 
the flotilla slept. The boats had had 
a pretty hard time of it during the last 
week. Their commodore was a man 
of iron, who seemed never to want 
sleep himself and to expect others to 
do without it. Out each night at sun- 
set, to patrol the thirty-mile-wide 
channel till long past dawn, with the 
possibility of being snapped up by 
some prowling cruiser of the enemy, 
then back alongside the "mother-ship" 
for coal and w^ater, and no chance of 
"letting go" till well into the fore- 
noon; this had been the routine for 
days, and all hands had begun to feel 
the strain. In. the stokehold and en-, 
gine-room they had had a particularly 
hard time. 

There had been a succession of 
summer gales, and a good many of 
the boats had stokers who were more 
or less incapacitated from burns, 
which are plentiful durfng rough 
weather in torpedo-boat stokeholds. 
Red-hot metal is an unpleasant thing 
to be pitched against violently, but 
not even the most experienced man 
can always keep his feet in the tiny, 
glowing, reeling inferno between the 
furnace doors. You have to use both 
your arms to wield your shovel. The 
only point d'appui remaining is your 
head, which you wrap in wet cloths 
and press against the boilers, while 
you struggle, sometimes vainly, to 
keep your balance. 

These things cannot be helped, and 
the **hard-lying money," freedom from 
big-ship routine, and certain small 
though appreciable privileges, make 
the torpedo service a popular one with 
the lower deck. Only men of ggod 
character are selected for it, and the 
hardships are cheerfully accepted as 
part of the game. As for the officers, 
they naturally like, to be "on their 
own" ; great is the joy of independent 



command. 

At about seven o'clock the signal- 
man brought down another message 
which had been semaphored from the 
flagship. 

"Numbers 140, 142, 143 torpedo 
boats. Reported that one of Red bat- 
tleships with engine-room defects 
separated from rest of fleet and is now 
lying in Pastick Roads. The three 
boats indicated to proceed at dusk 
under the command of senior officer 
to investigate and attack if the report 
is true. Rendezvous two miles north- 
east of Cape Phayre at daybreak, and 
return' to loch. Any boats seen will 
be Red fleet as remainder of flotilla 
will be south of Cape Phayre." 

The lieutenant nodded. "Senior 
officer, that's me," he said. "At dusk, 
say eight-thirty." Then, to the gun- 
ner, "Mr. Harrison send me a hand in 
the dinghy to collect Mr. Barber and 
Mr. Cleland from 142 and 143. I must 
see them before we start." 

The gunner went on deck, and the 
signalman proceeded to lay out sup- 
per. In about ten minutes there was 
a sound of oars approaching, and two 
lieutenants in sea boats and coats 
which had once rejoiced in the glory 
of two stripes of gold lace round the 
sleeve, but which now looked as if 
they had been stolen from a scare- 
crow, let themselves down into the 
wardroom, followed by the gunner. 

Greetings were exchanged, with a 
little chaff, then charts were got out 
and a plan of campaign agreed upon. 
While the three lieutenants were dis- 
cussing the problem, with the sub and 
the gunner making as much room for 
them in the tiny place as possible, a 
bowl of hot and steaming soup made 
its appearance. 

"By Jove, you do the thing in lux- 
ury in this packet," said Cleland. 

"Will you have some ?" said the 
lieutenant. 

"No. thanks; you swallow all you 
can, old man. How's the head?" 

"Rotten." 

"Dicky knows how to work us, 
don't he? Come on, Barbs; time we 
went. So long; mudhook inboard 
8:20, ain't it? Dig out like sin till 
we're away from the land, then ten 
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knots till we're near by. Hope it's 
the old Quid we're after.'* 

The two gained the deck. 

"Poor old skipper, he looks a bit 
pinched." 

"Yes, those heads of his are no 
joke; he was always having them in 
the Britannia, I remember; but he 
manages to stick them out as a rule." 

The lieutenant made a gallant effort 
to swallow something, but very soon 
gave it up and lay back on the settee 
with a groan. The meal was quickly 
over, and all three pulled on their sea- 
boots and completed their arrange- 
ments for a night of watching. 

'•If Red's got any gumption he'll 
have sent all the destroyers he can 
spare to wait off the mouth of the 
loch for us tomorrow morning as we 
come back," said the gunner. 

"Or even tonight, as soon as it gets 
dark," added the sub. 

"Yes, that's why we're going as 
hard as we can for a bit," said the 
lieutenant. "We don't want to at- 
tack till two o'clock, so we have lots 
of time. There's no moon, but it will 
be* a pretty bright night, I'm afraid." 

On deck it* was still very hot; the 
fiery after-glow in the west was 
streaked by some heavy bands of 
clouds, giving promise of rain; and 
the heat-laden wind whispered of on- 
coming thunder. 

In the three boats told off for the 
separate adventures the sailors were 
already busy forrard on the turtle- 
deck about the cable; the lieutenant 
and the sub went up on to the 
"bridge," the latter actively superin- 
tending the home-coming of the an- 
chor. A few minutes later the trio 
were slipping quickly along' the water 
through the little column. 

All three were of the same class. 
They were some fifteen years old, but 
had recently had their old Scotch boil- 
ers exchanged for water-tubes and 
could do twenty-two knots at a pinch. 
Each carried two torpedo-tubes amid- 
ships, gring fourteen-inch torpedoes — 
which are not so powerful as the 
eighteen-inch torpedo, but yet can 
blow a hole through the side of the 
staunchest ironclad afloat — and three 
small quick-firing guns. They had 



originally been built to fire a third 
torpedo from a bow tube, but this 
had been removed, and only the flat, 
cap remained, to make a most un- 
necessary amount of spray fly over 
the turtle deck as the bows dipped 
into the water. 

"Now, Mac," said the lieutenant to 
the sub, "yo^ S^ below and get some 
sleep. I shall want you to come and 
relieve the deck in about three hours. 
Send Mr. Harrison up to me on your 
way down." 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

In a minute or two the -gunner 
climbed up on to the *'bridge," which 
is no bridge, but a most unstable 
turtle-deck on which is mounted a. 
three-pouhder Hotchkiss gun, and sa- 
luted. 

"Mr. Macdonald said you wanted to- 
see me, sir." 

"Yes, get up some rounds of blank 
for the three-pounders; never mind 
about rifles; we haven't enough men. 
I want one man by the engine-room 
hatch and another one halfway be- 
tween him and me for passing mes- 
sages down to the engine-room; it's 
no good trusting that indicator.*' 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

"Then when we attack I want you 
to take charge of the tubes. I shall 
swing her round pretty sharp, so fire 
at once when your sights come on. 
Get them both off if you can. Do you 
think that torpedo will run straight 
now?" 

"Ought to, sir. It was the gyro that 
was wrong the other day, and we- 
know that's all right now." 

"Very well; I hope we shall get a 
show." 

The gunner departed to make his. 
arrangements. The lieutenant leaned 
wearily against the hooded gun; the 
pain in his head horribly accentuated 
by the rhythm of the engines, whose 
revolutions were making the long 
slender boat quiver like a struck fid- 
dle-string. Destroyers and torpedo- 
boats vibrate infinitely more at a low 
speed than at a high one, and all have 
some particular number of revolutions 
at which the vibration touches its 
maximum. Then you can see from 
amidships the bow and stern moving- 
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lip and down in quick rQ^ttJ^f i^rlfS,. 
as if the hull were a^' trie^Wdttie'' 
marking time for the devil's orchestra 
wKich the steam is cofidudtingf in -the 
stokehold and enginfe-rooitl. 

As soon as ' the open sea canle in 
sight, between the narrow jaw^ of the 
loch, the lieutenant stooped down to- 
wards the silent figure of the sailor 
on the deck below him. 

"Increase to eighty," and the boat 
leaped forward over the long ocean 
swell, digging the prying nose of her 
into the waves, until the cap of the 
unused forward torpedo-tube made a 
flat opposition to the sea, and threw 
up showers of spray over the slender 
slope of the turtle-deck. 

He was steering more or less by 
guesswork, as the binnacle in 140 was 
aft, in front of the stern steering posi- 
tion, but he knew the coast and the 
tides of the channel, and believed that 
for the present at any rate, as he had 
not to consider a perfectly accurate 
landfall, he had better make the most 
of the wider field of vision aflForded 
him by the height of the bridge. He 
kept a man aft by the compass to re- 
port if they were much off their 
course. 

But except for their own patrolling 
destroyers near the mouth of the loch 
they sighted nothing save a tramp or 
two, and presently when they were 
five miles from the land the lieutenant 
eased his little fleet down to about 
ten knots, and moved to the stern 
steering position. The gunner took 
the wheel for a moment while his offi- 
cer and the leading seaman who had 
been steering forrard in the little 
bulFs-eyed conning-tower moved aft. 
Two dog-tired stokers emerged from 
the stokehold and curled themselves 
up near the foremost funnel in the in- 
stantaneous sleep of exhaustion. It 
was so warm that the old E.R.A. who 
came up for a short spell of fresh air 
at the same time let them lie, though 
he muttered something about silly 
asses who couldn't be trusted to look 
after themselves. 

By half-past eleven they were with- 
in seven or eight miles of the Patrick 
Roads, and the lieutenant made a sig- 
nal with a lamp from the stern to his 



co}j3Prts , that he was going to stop 
Mils' engines. *' The throb of the pro- 
pellers died slowly away and .they lay 
driftihjg on the loiij^ swell, falling into 
the trough oi it 'and rolling heavily. 
Torpedo craft are ratTier 1;ke hoops: 
they find it hard to remain upright 
unless they are moving. With all 
lights out each appeared to the other 
but as a ^niudge of darkness, a little 
blacker than the rest of the .'night. ' 

Yet It was not really dark;. the oc- 
casional flashes of lightning, away to 
the south, were not bright enough to 
eclipse the stars, and the thunder drew 
near with tantalizing slowness. 

The lieutenant went below and 
shook the sleeping sub. 

"I'm going to lie down for a bit. 
Rouse me up at one-thirty, or before 
if anything happens. Keep in sight 
of the other boats, and don't make 
any signal if you can help it. They 
know what to do." 

The gunner's snores filled the ward- 
room; Mr. Harrison could do without 
sleep better than most men but, like a 
wise sailor, he always took all he could 
get — which was little enough on ma- 
noeuvres. The lieutenant cursed him 
in a whisper, but forebore to disturb 
him, and laid himself down on his sofa 
(the sub and the gunner shared the 
other one). But sleep would not come 
to him; only visions and nightmares; 
late and at length, however, he did 
fall into a kind of aching doze. 



All of a sudden he was awakened by 
a great shouting on deck, and nearly 
thrown from his sofa by a violent 
shock. He started up, hitting his head 
hard against a lamp, blundered into 
the gunner, who made way for him to 
pass, and gained the deck with the 
gunner hard at his heels. There was 
a rush of cold rain in the air, so close 
and vigorous that objects but a few 
yards away were invisible. Suddenly 
with a crackle and a roar the lightning 
split the night, showing to the men on ' 
the torpedo-boat a monstrous tower- 
ing shape, along which the hull of 
their little vessel seemed to be slowly 
passing. It appeared as if something 
projecting from the side of this levia- 
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than had made a clean sweep of the 
forward three-pounder, knocking- it 
into the sea. It is to be supposed that 
there Was other damage too'; but how 
much daylight alone could disclose. 
The lightning revealed different things 
'^^o different men, then all was black 
again. All it once the thunder 
seemed to burst over ahd round about 
the boat ; tongues of fire filled the air, 
and the night was alive with the out- 
cry of the storm. 



The next thing the sub remembers 
clearly is stumbling over a limp and 
insensible form, and discovering that 
it was the lieutenant. He shouted for 
the gunner, but Mr. Harrison had gone 
forward to get the collision mat out, 
and did not hear him. Some one 
touched him on the shoulder, and, 
standing up, he saw the figure of a 
small man, who said with a strange, 
foreign-sounding intonation, though 
with a good accent: 

"The lieutenant is only stunned. 
Tell your men to bring him below." 

The sub was not immediately con- 
scious, it seems, of any astonishment 
at this curious apparition, but groped 
his way to where the gunner and his 
sailors were struggling with the colli- 
sion-mat. 

"Mr. Harrison." 

"Here, sir." 

"Are we making much water?" 

"None yet reported anywhere, sir." 

"Then bring a couple of hands and 
help me get the lieutenant below. I'm 
afraid he's been hurt. By the way 
we've picked up a passenger." 

"A passenger?" 

"Yes." 

As gently as possible they lowered 
ther inert body down into the w^ard- 
room; the stranger w^as there already, 
but said nothing till they had placed 
the lieutenant on the sofa. By the light 
of the one lamp which was burning, 
they could see that he was an Eastern 
— a Japanese, the gunner at once con- 
cluded. He was dressed in the naval 
uniform common to qurselves and the 
Japanese, with the three stripes of a 
commander, and was exceedingly spick 
and span. A curious point, the sub re- 



membered afterwards, was that he had 
>io 'ibiiskins on, and, in spite of thfe 
great rain, appeared to be quite dry. 

•1 fell off tny ship on to yours," he 
said ; "nbw I will make nftys'elf useful 
to you.*" ' » 

The sub and the gunner looked at 
each other in amazement; the two 
sailors with customary • lower-deck 
nonchalance seemed to think that it 
was all in the night's work and silent- 
ly beat a retreat. 

"You fell off that ship which ran 
us down?" said the gunner. "Aren't 
you hurt? How did you manage it? 
Oh, well, never mind that now, sir," 
he added, looking at the strang^er's 
gold lace. 

Meanwhile the little man, working 
with deft, precise fingers, was feeling 
about the still form on the settee. 
Suddenly, before they could have 
stopped him, had they wished to do 
so — though the sub says that he felt 
an unaccountable inclination to ac- 
quiesce in all the man did — he took 
from his pocket a small flask and 
forced the end between the lieuten- 
ant's lips. The immediate result was 
that the lieutenant sat up and looked 
about him. Either he did not notice 
the stranger or else — but conjectures 
are of no consequence, and the tale is 
to be told as it happened. He looked 
at his watch and sprang up with an 
alarmed expression. 

"Time we were moving ag^ain," he 
said; "why didn't you wake me soon- 
er, Mac? Anyhow, I feel better for 
the sleep." 

He rose, and took a step toward the 
door. The stranger made way for 
him, but the lieutenant took no notice. 
They all went on deck, the lieutenant 
leading. It was pitchy dark and rain- 
ing more gently; from somewhere 
close by came the sound of oars. 

"Ah! they have lowered a boat for 
me, I suppose," said the yellow man. 

In a minute or two a boat came 
alongside — it looked like a man-of- 
war's cutter, the sub thought. The 
gunner and the lieutenant had gfone 
forward. The sub had a ridiculous in- 
clination to ask the stranger to have a 
drink before he went, but all he said 
was: 
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"I'm glad you weren't hurt, sir," and 
unhooked the gangway-chain so that 
the man could step over the side into 
the boat. 

An order was given in a foreign 
tongue, a silent figure in the bow of 
the boat pushed her off with a boat- 
hook, and the night swallowed them 
up. 

The sub stood marvelling, unable to 
realize the sequence of events. The 
throb of the propeller brought him to 
himself with a start. Some one came 
up behind him in the darkness; he 
turned and saw the figure of the gun- 
ner, who appeared, though it was too 
dark to see his .face, to be shaken out 
of his usual cheery nonchalence of 
manner. 

"Mr. Macdonald, I can't make out 
the lootenant; he's like a madman, 
doesn't seem to think we've been in 
collision or anything, and said some- 
thing I couldn't make out about a 
tiger's tail and a Russian fleet." 

His voice dropped as another figure 
joined them. 

The lieutenant's voice rang out 
clear, without that suspicion of ex- 
treme weariness which had been so 
noticeable earlier in the night. 

**Mr. Harrison, please stand by your 
tubes. Mac, go forward and keep a 
look-out. Take a hand with you to 
bring any messages to me aft." He 
called for the coxswain. "Cox'un, 
take the wheel aft. Look at the beg- 
gars showing us where they are! 
Steer a bit to the right of that centre 
searchlight! I'm going right at 'em." 

The searchlights — there seemed to 
be several — were sweeping the sea in 
long steady curves. One or two were 
burning at a much greater height 
above the water than the rest; too 
high up to be in a ship's fighting-top. 
140 was as yet too far off to be dis- 
covered by any watcher behind the 
lights. 

It was curious that no one had seen 
them until the lieutenant spoke. Per- 
haps the rain had suddenly lifted. It 
certainly seemed lighter than it was, 
and already there was a promise of 
dawn. From his post forward, where 
he esconced himself amidst the ruins 
of the three-pounder — the gun had 



gone, leaving its broken and battered 
pedestal only, and the rails and 
stanchions of the platform lay bent 
and twisted — the sub peered into the 
darkness, carefully refraining from 
looking directly at the glow of the 
searchlights, lest his retina should re- 
tain their image to the prejudice of 
anything else the night might sudden- 
ly reveal. 

"Dashed odd!" he thought to him- 
self; "there's a whole fleet over there." 
He counted at least six lights, though 
they were still too far off to be per- 
fectly distinct. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested 
by a little flicker of flame to starboard : 
such a flicker as you may see above 
the funnels o,f a hard-driven boat or 
destroyer; another and yet another 
caught his eye. 

"More boats — I suppose 142 and 
143," he thought, ^and watched them 
for a few noments. The faint will-o'- 
the-wisp-like flames were coming up, 
wide on the starboard bow. He knew 
from the feel of 140 that she was going 
pretty fast — something not very much 
short of her best pace, yet these others 
were passing her as if she were stand- 
ing still. He called down to his mes- 
senger, "Tell the lieutenant there are 
several vessels coming up very fast 
on the starboard bow. I think they are 
destroyers." The sailor stumbled aft 
along the encumbered deck. ' He 
stopped by the torpedo-tubes, which 
were now trained over to port, and 
told the gunner, whose head and 
shoulders only were visible in the 
manhole between the tubes, what the 
sub had said, and then reported to 
the lieutenant. 

"Tell Mr. Macdonald they're our 
own boats," was all he got for an 
answer. 

The first division of destroyers — if 
destroyers they were — was by now 
nearly straight ahead of 140, crossing 
her course at an obtuse angle and 
drawing away from her at a great 
rate. A few minutes afterwards Mac- 
donald reported another division, and 
again another. 

140 had evidently run into the midst 
of a whole flotilla of torpedo-craft, 
who were proceeding in much the 
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same direction as themselves, presum- 
ably with a similar intention. The 
last division Macdonald sighted came 
almost within biscuit-throw of him, 
and he was practically certain that he 
had been right in supposing them to 
be destroyers, for the night was a lit- 
tle clearer now, and he could roughly 
make out their outline. It is remark- 
ably easy, however, to mistake one 
type of craft for another at night, and 
a torpedo-boat has before now been 
mistaken for a battleship, and vice 
versa. Whatever they were they took 
no notice of 140, nor she of them. 

Half an hour after the last of the 
dancing flames had been swallowed up 
in the night, one of the wandering 
searchlights touched 140 for a mom- 
ent with its glare. Instantly the helm 
was put hard over, and the boat 
swung round out of the broad track of 
the light. There is nothing more dif- 
ficult than to tell how near or how 
far away a searchlight may be; but if 
when it touches you it makes every- 
thing plain round about, it is certainly 
not a very great distance away. The 
beam swung slowly on; then came 
back again as if looking for the boat, 
which began to tremble with a close 
whirr of machinery as the engineers 
gave the racing engines all the steam 
the sweating stokers could coax out of 
the boilers. 

Suddenly from out of the darkness 
ahead of them leapt the noise of guns. 
Away on the port bow the night was 
on the instant flecked with red ton- 
gues of fire, and Macdonald could see 
clearly enough now a destroyer pinned 
by the unrelenting glare of a search- 
light. 

Good God ! what was that ? The sub 
rose from his crouching position, 
steadying himself with one hand on 
the smashed pedestal mounting. It was 
not blank cartridge the ships were us- 
ing, but shot and shell. The screech 
of a projectile was in his ear; the 
water on one side of the turtle-deck 
was hissing with a rain of bullets; 
something hit an iron plate at his feet 
with a clang. He noticed dimly that 
the ray of the searchlight which for a 
second had picked out the hurrying 
boat had swung away towards the 



commotion to his left. Straight ahead 
a ship opened a rapid fire. Projectiles 
sang and wailed overhead, whether 
aimed at 140 or not he could not tell. 
The dense mass of a towering hull 
thickened the void. With a sweep 
that brought him to his knees the boat 
swung round to starboard. ' Some- 
thing leapt into the water, there was 
a dull explosion, the hail of shot 
ceased, and as they fled into the night 
he heard faintly shouts and cries as of 
men angry or confused. 

Then his senses left him. 

When he came to himself it was 
very early morning. A gray sky 
looked down on a gray sea ; in the east 
a little rosy light ran before the sun, 
not yet risen. The boat lay motion- 
less on the quiet ocean. He tried to 
collect his thoughts; where was he? 
What had happened? He had blood 
on his forehead, and a wound smarted 
as he touched his head with a doubt- 
ful hand. He looked stupidly along 
the deck. Heavens, what a wreck! 
One funnel knocked crooked, ■ davits 
smashed, dinghy gone, searchlight 
overboard, ventilators twisted out of 
shape; where was everybody? He 
made his way aft painfully. Two 
figures lay as if asleep at the foot of 
the foremost funnel; the two stokers 
who had laid themselves down to 
sleep ; their fate had touched them and 
they lay dead. Across one of the 
tubes lay the body of the gunner; he 
was not dead, but groaned a little as 
the sub shook him, and presently re- 
covered his senses. All the ship's 
company — nineteen souls — lay dead 
or unconscious on the deck or in the 
foc-s'le, in the engine-room, in the 
stokehold, in the wardroom. 

The lieutenant was dead, with a 
blue wound like a bullet-hole in his 
head. He lay on his sofa in the ward- 
room in the same position as that in 
which the stranger had placed him. 
The signalman lay on the deck with a 
broken neck; the rest had escaped 
with their lives, though scarce one but 
had some injury more or less severe. 
The less damaged bound up the 
wounds of the more damaged, hardly 
speaking. Meanwhile 140 was slowly 
sinking. Her bows were deep and her 
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stern was high; and she had several 
feet of water in the engine-room. 142 
sighted her just in time to take off her 
crew, living and dead, before she stood 
upright, with her stern in the air, for 
a second or two, and then dived into 
twenty fathoms of water. 

"You never saw such a wreck," Cle- 
land told me. "She looked just as if 
she had been in action. I could hardly 
have believed it possible for lightning 
to have done so much damage. Her 
people seemed stunned and dazed, and 
most of them were like that for days, 
I believe. The funny thing was they 
had some strange delusion that they 
had actually made an attack on some 
ships at anchor somewhere and been 
shot at, and there was something 
about a yellow man and a ship's cutter 
which Mac told me. He said he had 
forgotten all about it when I asked 
him again, a week later, though. No; 
they never tried to get her up — she 
sank too deep, and anyhow was too 
old to be worth the expense of rais- 
ing." 

The sub was of course tried by 
court-martial for the loss of the ship 
as the senior surviving officer, and 
one or two facts worth mentioning 
came to light at the inquiry — namely, 
that there had been no Red battleship 
in Pastick Roads that night, and no 
other fighting ships of any kind within 
eighty nautical miles of 140 at the 
time of the disaster, except 142 and 
143, which had lost sight of 140 in the 
storm, and after fruitlessly searching 
the Roads were returning to their ren- 
dezvous when they sighted 140. 

In view of these facts, when the 
coxswain, in giving evidence, told a 
tale which agreed pretty much with 
what has here been set forth, he was 
looked upon as affected in the brain 
and sent to the naval asylum, from 
which place, as he still stuck to the 
truth of his story, he was finally dis- 
charged from the service as harmless- 
ly insane. The rest of the ship's com- 
pany one and all professed total ob- 
livion of things mundane after the 
thunderbolt had struck them, until the 
morning. 

The sub and the gunner, after the 
court-martial, during which they did 



not exchange a word, saw no more of 
each other for nearly two years, when 
they found themselves shipmates 
again in a newly commissioned bat- 
tleship of the Channel Fleet. The sub 
had gained another stripe by then. 

The two had a quiet talk one day, 
in the morning early, when the decks 
were running with water during the 
great ship's first ablutions. It was 
Macdonald's watch, and I think the 
gunner must have been on deck by de- 
sign, with the desire and intention, if 
opportunity served, of a chat with the 
officer of the watch. 

'I'm always thinking of that night, 
sir," he said; "there was a great deal 
that didn't come out at the court-mar- 
tial. I discovered one funny thing 
just before 142 came to pick us off; 
our warheads, which of course were 
loaded with a full charge of gun-cot- 
ton in them, were gone, and the col- 
lision-heads, which I could swear I 
had screwed on to the torpedoes my- 
self, were in their place. I went down 
into the warhead magazine to look for 
something I thought I had left there, 
and it gave me an extra twist to see 
those collision-heads sitting there. 

"Then the other day, when the fleet 
was at Cherbourg, I made friends on 
shore with a French matlow. We 
were talking one evening at a caffay 
when he pulled out a piece of paper, 
which he had kept for some time from 
the look of it, and showed it to me, 
wanting to know what I thought of it. 
It was a piece of a Russian paper 
which they printed in Port Arthur 
during the siege, and had a transla- 
tion in French tacked on to the end of 
it, in ink. I forgot the words, but the 
sense was that the perfidious Japs had 
made another unsuccessful attack on 
their ships in the outer Roads, and 
had this time only holed one of them, 
as the destroyers had been discovered 
in time. But a remarkable thing was, 
they said, that a torpedo had been 
picked up on the beach which had a 
•'taille" — meaning calibre, I suppose, 
sir — of fourteen inches — that's what 
the millimetres worked out to— and on 
it were the letters R.G.F. This had 
naturally surprised them a bit, as the 
Japs had only used 18-inch torpedoes; 
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but they didn't seem to have tumblca 
to what the letters and the other 
marks on it meant, x)r there would 
have been more international compli- 
cations. I suppose they were too busy 
to worry much about it, anyhow." 

The officer mused for a white . 

"Yes, that was an odd thing, but I 
know an odder. I went to the poor 
skipper's funeral down in Surrey, and 
stayed the night with his people, who 
were awfully cut up. Next morning 
I went to have a look at the grave on 
my way to the station ; it was all cov- 
ered in flowers; a man was stooping 
over it, who hurried away when he 
saw me staring; he was obviously a 
Jap, and very like the man we saw 



that night. At the head of the grave, 
in the middle of a wreath of flowers — 
some kind of chrysanthemums they 
were, I think — ^was this. I couldn't 
leave it there, it would only have puz- 
zled and worried his people." 

He pulled something from his 
pocket. 

"What is it, sir?'' 

"A Japanese decoration, given, as a 
rule, only for distinguished gallantry 
in action." 

The gunner gasped. "Well, sir, I 
shouldn't be surprised if the Russians 
really did see Japanese torpedo-boats 
in the North Sea that night, after 
what you and I know," was all he 
said. 
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Womanliness and Suffrag 



A symposium of views on thli absorblni: 
problem from both sides. 



Rosalie Gardner Jonea. 

"General" of Suffrage "Hikers." 

To be womanly in the best possible 
sense is to endeavor to insure for the 
next generation, as far as may be, first 
the best possible mothers^ second, the 
best possible fathers, and, third, the 
best possible conditions under which 
children may reach maturity. 

To obtain the best possible condi- 
tions under which children may grow 
to maturity, women must share in 
making the laws in the shadow of 
which they and their children must 
live. 

A womanly woman does not rest 
content before her own hearth while 
the children of other less fortunate wo- 
men perish because of man-made laws. 

The womanly woman, when she 
hears that her function in life is hard 
and stony and tiresome, prays in her 
heart to be shown the way to make it 
less stony and tiresome for those who. 
come after her. 

A womanly woman does not cry for 
a change of duties, but only that she 
may learn to understand better exactly 
what her duties are and be willing to 
shoulder the full responsibility of 
them. 

The womanly woman knows the pur- 
poses of the two sexes can never be 
identical and that therefore the world 
walks lame till both sexes are per- 
mitted to work equally and freely for 
their common good. 

She who is truly womanly cannot be 
harmed by contact with the world. She 
goes out into the world and labors to 
convert the world to the standards of 
true womanliness. 



By Mrs. Clara B. Arthur 

President Mlchlgran Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

Aly ideal womanly woman tallies ex- 
actly with Solomon's description of 
the virtuous woman in the book of 



Proverbs, using virtuous, not only in 
the technical sense, but in the broad 
sense of the term. 

'The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her. She stretched out' 
her hands to the poor; strength and 
honor are her clothing and she shall 
rejoice in time to come. Her children 
rise up and call her blessed. Give her 
the fruit of her hands and let her own 
works praise her in the gates." 

The womanly woman, in short, can 
do things with her hands and mother 
the world. She keeps her own house, 
cares for her children, if she is so for- 
tunate as to have any, and at the same 
time sees the need of the world for 
mothering. Such a woman cannot 
help yearning over the unhappiness in 
the^ world, no matter whether it is the 
old and friendless, or the young and 
helpless child. 

Longing to see happiness the por- 
tion of all, impels the woman who is 
truly womanly, to influence the basic 
conditions of life for the better. 

Above all, the womanly woman has 
the vision. Those who are contented 
with the present have been denied the 
vision, and are willing to accept what 
has been obtained by those who have" 
the vision. Lastlyj the womanly wo- 
man is not afraid of criticism. She 
does not shrink from knowing the sins 
that beset, us, because she uses this 
knowledge as a basis of her effort to 
better conditions and to make life 
worth living. 



Six Reasons l¥ky Women Should Vote. 

1. Because they live on the earth 
like you do, and have thie right to say 
how it should be run. 

2. Because you know in your heart 
that your wife is just as clever as you 
are, and just as able to say what is for 
the public good. 

3. Because the bed rock democratic 
principles on which this government 
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was founded are just as vital in 1913 
as they were in 1776. 

4. Because women should not be 
disfranchised for their sex which is be- 
yond their control. 

5. Because, so long as there is one 
woman, who wants to vote, she is, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence, entitled to that right. 

6. Because a just man ought to ac- 
cord to every human being, even to 
his own wife, the right which he de- 
mands for himself. 



NOW FOR THE OTHER SIDE. 

By Mrs. Artbvr M. Dodtfe 

President National Assuciation Opposed to 
Woman Suffragre. 

Justice, integrity, unselfishness and 
the poise of character which means 
charm — these things make up force of 
character and true womanliness. 

It is tRe truly womanly woman who 
when she hears that her function in 
life is hard, that the road she must 
travel is stony and tiresome and nar- 
row, gazes at the declaimer without 
complacence and without fear and an- 
swers, ''What of that?" 

'A womanly woman does not cry 
for a change in her duties to others 
freer and broader. She knows that if 
she changes her occupations, her inter- 
ests, it means not that her duties have 
changed, but that they have been ig- 
nored. 

The woman who possesses true 
womanliness does not worry over the 
question of equality. She knows that 
before her lies a duty, a purpose in 
life which no man can fulfil, and that, 
equal or not, the purposes of the two 
sexes can never be identical. 

The womanly woman hears the call 
of distress and heeds it. She does not 
say: '*It is only just that I let those 
cries go unnoticed while I make sure 
my equality is not being endangered. 



Mrs. Winifred L. Lyster 

President Michigan Association Opposed to 
Woman Suftragre. 

A womanly woman, in my estima- 
tion, must recognize her duty to God, 
to the state, to her home. Perhaps I 



should have put the home before the 
state, for the state is but an aggrega- 
tion of homes, and if they are not built 
before the sure foundation of love, 
duty and honor, the decadence of the 
state has begun. 

It is several thousand years since a 
very wise man, with a large experience 
of women, gave us his idea of what 
such a woman should be (Prov. 31:10) 
and, notwithstanding surface indica- 
tions to the contrary, I do not think 
the type by any means extinct. 

She may be found in many thousand 
homes today — among those of large 
means who recognize the duty and op- 
portunity of service to others less for- 
tunate, and oftener, perhaps, in very 
humble homes where a tired man 
comes home at night and finds rest and 
comfort, and where children will some 
day rise up and call her blessed. 

The founder of the great order of 
Sisters of Charity has said : "Her clois- 
ter must be the world, and her only 
veil modesty." If that veil be not rent 
asunder and tramped under. foot, the 
world will indeed be for her as safe as 
a cloister. 

"Lord keep me innocent, make oth- 
ers great," was the prayer of a sorely 
tried woman long ago. One woman 
must be that innocence which should 
not be confounded with ignorance, but 
that high purity of mind which enables 
us to see the "heart of good in things 
evil," and to touch pitch, yet not be de- 
filed." 



Senator Rot Derlareii Himiielf AKainnt Vote 
For ^'oman 

*T am opposed to the granting of 
suffrage to women, because I believe 
that it would be a loss to women, to 
all women, and to every woman, and 
I oppose it also because I believe it 
would be an injury to the state, and 
to every man and woman in the state. 

*lt would be useless to argue this if 
the right of suffrage were a natural 
right. If it were natural right then 
women should have it though the 
heavens fall. But if there be any one 
thing settled in the long discussion of 
this subject, and the sole question to 
be discussed is whether government by 
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the suffrage of men and women will be 
better government than by the suf- 
frage of men alone. 

"The question is, therefore, a ques- 
tion of expediency and the question of 
expediency upon this subject is not a 
question of tyranny, but a question of 
liberty, a question of the preservation 
of free constitutional government, of 
law, order, peace and prosperity. 

"Into my judgment there enters no 
element of the inferiority of woman. 
It is not that woman is inferior to 
man, but it is that woman is different 
from man; that in the distribution of 
powers, of capacities, of qualities, our 
Maker has created man adapted to the 
performance of certain functions in the 
economy of nature and society, and 
women adapted to the performance of 
other functions. 

"One question to be determined in 
the discussion of this subject is wheth- 
er the nature of woman is such that 
her taking upon her the performances 
of the functions implied in suffrage 



will leave her in the possession and the 
exercise of her highest powers, or will 
be an abandonment of those powers 
and on entering upon a field in which, 
because of her differences from man 
she is distinctly inferior. 

"I have said that I thought suffrage 
would be a loss for women ; I think so 
because suffrage implies not merely 
the casting of the ballot, the gentle and 
peaceful fall of the snowflake ; but suf- 
frage, if it means anything, means en- 
tering upon the field of political life, 
and politics is modified war. In poli- 
tics there is struggle, strife, contention, 
bitterness, heart-burning, excitement, 
agitation, everything which is adverse 
to the true character of women. Wom- 
an rules today by the sweet and noble 
influences of her character. Put wom- 
an into the arena of conflict and she 
abandons these great weapons which 
control the world, and she takes into 
her hands weapons with which she is 
unfamiliar and which she is unable to 
wield." 




Persoial. Opiilois on Ciirreit Eveits 



Debutantes Ruin Thenuelves for Mother- 
hood. Waraui Profeasor Zuberllii« 

"Debutantes are an interesting class of de- 
moralized young women, whose lives, and too 
often whose morals and education, are 
ruined by the excesses of their first social 
season. 

"This constant demoralization of young 
women who are unable to keep up the pace 
set by ambitious mothers helps to make a 
false start toward the great obligation of 
their life — ^maternity. 

"Two-thirds of all the young women in 
the country are dancing and having a good 
time generally ruining their health and their 
morals, when they ought to be attending 
schools for prospective mothers. 

"In these days when stay-at-home daugh- 
ters neither toil nor spin there is a large 
group of young women momentarily denied 
motherhood who ought to be our chief prop- 
agandists against the white slave traffic. 

"What the country needs today is less of 
silly social diversions, less of the wrecking 
of health and morals and more of training 



of young women for their chief function in 
life — the rearing of children." 



Rockefeller, Jr^ Han Strong Belief In Elll- 
caey of Prayer. 

"We all know what our neighbor should 
do. It's what should I do that concerns me. 
I believe that everyone was put here for a 
purpose. There is work to do, and if we 
don't do our share it may go undone." 

"The last word in that passage, 'do' im- 
plies action. Let no man ask if he prefers 
comfort or ease. He should only ask the 
Lord when he was willing to battle. The 
answer may call for courage, sacrifice, it may 
involve a rearrangement of- your life plans, 
but let no man ask the question who fears 
the answer. If it's God's will that ditches 
must be dug, it's honorable work. No task 
for God is too humble or too lofty. 

"Maybe some of you will say, 'All right, 
I've asked for help from God and never re- 
ceived any answer/ Did you really want 
God to be your counsellor and to direct your 
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life, or were you satisfied with your own 
way of living? 

'Terhaps you are afraid of the answer. 
There may be a duty to perform that you 
will be unwilling to pay. If so, you can't 
blame the Great Counsellor. 

"The second question is 'Have you done 
the thing necessary to get the answer? Have 
you put yourself in the way of getting the 
answer as Paul did? The men who pray to 
God, like children send letters to Santa 
Claus for toys and candy, will never find 
much in prayer. Prayer is intended to get 
into closer communion with God so that you 
can hear his slightest whisper." 

Public fiiMane on Referendum— Prof. C. A. 
Kent 

What insanity pervades the public about 
the iniative and referendum. 

These proposals are based on two evident 
fallacies. One is that the people are inter- 
ested in general laws, not calculated to in- 
flame their prejudices. 

The history of the votes on constitutional 
amendments prove the contrary. 

The second is that the voters are better 
judges of such laws than any representatives 
they may select. 

I doubt if any laymen being of common 
intelligence believes this. 

No man would take stock in any corpor- 
ation whose affairs was managed by the 
equal votes of numerous stock holders. 
Every business speedily fails unless conduct- 
ed by men of intelligence. Government is 
very complicated. It needs to b^; inanagod by 
the most complicated leaders. Whv then ('o 
men of proinence, if not of n.yi-ily, a<Ko- 
cate the referendum? 

It's because they think that by flattering 
the people they will get and keep power. If 
ever the present insanity passes away its ad- 
vocates may have a day of reckoning. 

Churches 100 Per Cent Below Par, Dee:«re» 
President Daniels of City National Bnnlc. 

"The church is 100 per cent below par. 

"Everything else has undergone a change, 
but the church has stood still. 

"The average church has a steeple on top, 
is open five hours a week, and closed 49. 

•'Churches should have a downtown cen- 
ter, with someone in charge who has <Miough 
tact to refrain from trying to start a Bible 
class the first day. 

"If men of every line of i dustry iiid re- 
search had shown the ^ame irdifTcrence or 
apathy to proi^ress s the Protcsiait l\ i rch, 
we would still be t'-avcliiig i- stage coaches 
and riding on canal boats." 

John Barrett on Trade "With I^atln-Amerlcan 
Conittrles. 

"We should not stand off and criticise the 
shortcomings of other nations. We are so 
big and so powerful that we can well over- 
look all of these little things and instead ^ive 



rhem credit for the progress tfeey have made 
and the good things they have done. When 
we look at what they have accompHshed we 
will see that we are not the only potatoes 
in the pile. 

"With the opening of the canal, ships 
bearing Michigan-made goods can reach 8,000 
miles of new coast line. The question is. Is 
it worth while to go after that business? 

"I expect to see the time when Spanish 
will be taught in the American public schools : 
when it will not be Europe that sudents will 
be required to study but the countries of our 
own hemisphere. 

"By reason of the attitude of those coun- 
tries toward the United States iwo-thirds of 
this increase in business ought to come to 
these United States," he continued, "but it 
will not unless we become active. Europe 
is already reaching out for it." 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley Says We Risk Our 
I.flves for the Dollar. 

"Although life is the greatest wealth in 
this country, thousands exchange it in the 
chase for the dollar, v/hich they n-ust give 
up when they surrender the life which they 
sacrificed to get the dollar. 

"Food adulteration does more to lower 
the expectation of life than any other cause. 
It has placed the average life of men at 44 
years, when we all know that at the age of 
40 he has just completed his education and 
that man or woman does not reach the max- 
imum of service to humanity until after the 
age of 60. 

"Fifty-two per cent of all the diseases 
which cut short human Hfe is due to im- 
pure foods. Should I ask you what is your 
greatest industry I know most of you v.-ruld 
say 'the automobile industry,' Others would 
name something else, but not one would an- 
swer correctly. 

"It is eating. In 60 years we spend five 
years at the table. The average man or 
woman spends 20 years of 60 preparing the 
food and clearing away the table. Another 
20 years of the 60 is spent in sleep, which 
is a part of eating, as it is the nutrition which 
keeps us alive. 

"Thus, 45 of the 60 years is occupied in 
eating. When adulterated foods are eaten 
18 hours of every 24 is there any wonder 
that we die before we should. Not a person 
in this audience will live as long as he 
ought. The chase after the dollar is re- 
sponsible for food adulterations. Every per- 
son who debases a food product which a poor 
man has to buy is not only dishonest, but he 
is a criminal, a murderer. What the cuntry 
wants is better food at lower prices, not 
worse food at higher prices. There are 
10,000 whom food adulterations benefit, and 
99,999,000 in this country who suffer. The 
smaller number represent the millionaires and 
billionaires who adulterate the foods and ihe 
other is the poorer class which buys them. 
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"Everyman," the old morality play 
which made a fortune and a sensation 
in the United States several years ago, 
is to be done again. The Liebler Co. 
have arranged with Ben Greet, who 
made the production here, and Miss 
Edith Wynne Mathison, who created 
in America the role of Everyman, for 
an engagament at the Children's The- 
atre, New York. 

Ernest Poole, magazine writer, call- 
ed a Socialist by the Socialists and a 
Progressive by the Progressives, has 
w'ritten a play that is making people 
sit up and pay attention to him. It is 
called '*A Man's Friends,*' and tells 
the story of a big fight on the system, 
waged by the District Attorney of New 
York. Very few defects of modern 
political conditions are left unmen- 
tioned. 



Patricia O'Connor, a young Califor- 
nia girl appearing in "Joseph and His 
Brethren," appears to be a bigger in- 
heritor in the kingdom of talent than 
most of her age. In the Parker page- 
ant play, she started as a dancer. Then 
it was discovered that she could sing, 
and she was given a vocal number in 
addition. At a recent special matinee 
she recited, and now she is in receipt 
of an offer to be almost the w'hole part 
of a daily afternoon bill, where she 
would give the sort of entertainment 
popularized by Miss Kitty Cheatham. 



One of the camels in "The Garden 
of Allah," — the first-act camej, to be 
explicit — gave up the ghost in Boston 
the other day, expiring sudden and 
complete in a busy street, whereupon 
an observer has been moved to sundry 
remarks upon the demise of the oont, 
**oont" being perfectly good Kipling- 
ese for the camel, and pronounced to 
rhyme with "front." All ready? Hold 
fast— 



"Wot makes the stage 'and cuss and 
swear, wot makes him to perspire? It 
ain't the histing up the drops or v^ratch- 
ing out for fire; it's the everlasting 
clutter in the everlasting wings of the 
blooming first-act camel and the extra 
work 'e brings. On the oont, oh the 
oont, the blawsted first-act oont! With 
his silly neck a-bobbing like a basket 
full of snakes; we hates the beggar 
awful — but they likes 'im out in front 
^-So wot's "the use of kicking at the 
divil's care he takes. 

A star may fuss and rave a bit, and 
**props" may call us, too; the tank 
scenes are a bit of work that makes us 
russ 'em blue : but the blooming first- 
act camel, when all is said and done, is 
a devil, and a tank scene, and a "dark 
from two" in one. 

O the oont, O the oont, the hairy, 
scary oont! A-tripping over wing 
props as we hears the curtains go; we 
soaks him with a lace-pole and heads 
him oft in front, but that is all the 
thanks we get for saving of the show. 

Wot makes that crowd on Tremont 
Street? The camels comin' in, and 
every blasted one of e'm is shivering 
in his skin; for the weather's down 
near zero and the w'ind is off the hills, 
and the blooming first-act camel isn't 
made for Boston chills. O the oont, 
O the oont, O the Gawd-foesaken 
oonts! The 'umpty-lumpy 'umming 
bird a-singing where he lies, 'E's 
blocked the bloody traffic from the 
Common down to Huntt's, and when 
they gets 'im up again — the beggar 
goes and dies. 

Now they'll stuff his blooming car- 
cass and put him on the stand, and the 
girls will gather round him with their 
"My, but ain't he grand!" For the 
late lamented camel goes to Harvard, 
and. you know, we shifters of the can- 
vas had rather see him so. For the 
oont, O the oont, the cold and stony 
oont ! he'll never make no trouble with 
the sawdust in his hide. And the press- 
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man gets his glory, and his chance to 
throw a front, with his present to the 
college just across the river's tide." 



The return of the Dublin Abbey 
Theatre Irish Players for their second 
New York engagement is a matter of 
delight and interest to the great num- 
ber of theatre-goers. Since the first 
American performances of this unique 
organization of players last year, the 
fame of their achievements in the New 
World has become a matter of house- 
hold knowledge. The Irish Players 
are the foremost exponents today of 
.successfully untheatrical theatricalism. 
All that they do has the appearance of 
the actual, although it is no more the 
real than the superconscious acting of 
American and English actors. And 
herein lies their remarkable art. 



May Irwin opened in New York the 
other day, and the newspapers forgot 
there was any such thing as adverse 
criticism. The praise that the lady of 
laughs got was almost hysterical, the 



general idea being that she and "Wid- 
ow by Proxy" will run at George M. 
Cohan's Theatre as long as Niagara. 
So much for the famous good fortune 
of young Mr. Cohan. His own play, 
**Broadway Jones," stayed at his thea- 
tre for almost a record-breaking run, 
and now along comes "W4dow by 
Proxy" to continue the cash intake. 
The morning after the May Irwin 
opening, there was a line in front of 
the window as long as a dress rehearsal 
of Niebelungen Ring. 



Viola Allen, now starring in the big 
Century Theatre spectacle, "The 
Daughter of Heaven," in the larger 
cities, has been offered $25,000 to ap- 
pear for moving pictures in her famous 
role of Gloria Quayle in "The Chris- 
tian," provided that arrangements can 
.be made with Hall Caine, the author 
of the play. It is estimated that it will 
take ten days to prepare and take these 
pictures, so that Miss Allen will be 
paid for her services at the rate of 
$2,500 a day. 
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Water, tbe Teleplioie Eiemy. 



Water is one of the worst enemies 
of good telephone service. On each 
rainy day some lines are found to be 
noisy, because of the electric current 
following the water rather than the 
wire. 

Even within doors trouble from wa- 
ter sometimes occurs, and good house- 
keeping is usually to blame for it. 
Indoor telephone wires are run along 
the baseboard of the room, along the 
picture molding or the door and win- 
dow casings. Ordinarily these wires 
are safe from moisture. But at reg- 
ular intervals the thorough housewife 
scrubs the woodwork. If too mucl'v 
water is applied to the wiring, the tel- 
ephone line becomes useless, at least 
till the wire dries out. Occasionally 
some energetic housewife scrubs the 
telephone set itself. The water or 
cleaning fluid almost invariably gets 
inside and damages the wiring of the 
instrument. 

The telep.hone cords are particularly 
liable to injury by dampness. A cord 
resting on the floor may easily be- 
come saturated with scrub water. 
Even as it lies on the desk or the 
table, the cord may be soaked through 
by the upsetting of a glass of water 
or a bottle of ink. 



The babies in the household are fre- 
quently fascinated by the bright tele- 
phone set and the green cords. Some- 
times the mischievous toddlers pull 
the instrument off the table, a danger 
which anxious mothers are careful to 
guard against. But babies have an- 
other telephone habit not quite so 
dangerous to themselves, but equally 
injurious to the telephone. They love 
to put the telephone cords in their 
mouths, and a cord that has been 
thoroughly chewed up is as useless 
for service as if it had been left out 
in the rain. 

The telephone wire chiefs at the ex- 
change have occasionally been able to 
surprise mothers complaining of tele- 
phone trouble by making an accurate 
guess offhand as to the baby's or the 
house-cleaner's activities. 

Telephone cords are not poisonous, 
and baby will take no harm from 
chewing them, but if he gets colicky 
in the night from some other perfectly 
natural cause, and a wet telephone 
cord causes delay in summoning the 
doctor, the results are likely to be 
quite serious. 

In fact, it will pay every telephone 
user to see that all electric wiring is 
kept dry. 



- ADV. - 
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The Cook-Stove 

is the most used implement 
on the ifarm, yet- — 



some farmers' wives are content — and 
some husbands are content to let them 
— put up with the out-of-date, back- 
breaking, n e rve- racking, work- 
making coiil range, for washing and 
ironing and cooking. 



All the old time discomforts of the 
cook-stove — its dirt, its ashes, its fill- 
ing and refilling, its feverish hea| 
its uncertain baking, its delays and 
its expense — are now spared house- 
wives who know the efficient, 
economical 
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Oil Cook-Stove 

Uses oil. At two thirds the cost ot 
gas and one.half the cost of gasoline. 
Lights in a second. Intense blue 
fiame. No odor. 

Write now and let us send full de- 
scriptive booklet and give the name of 
your near-by dealer who handles the 
NEW PERFECTION and witl 
gladly demonstrate. , 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 



(an INDIANA 


oor^oration) 


COOK BOOK 

i STANDARD OIL. OMPANY 

Chicago j 

Please send me your 7a-pjnfe Cook Rook | 
1 — I enclose 5c in stamps tor mailint^.- 1 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
AUTOMOBILEDOM 




K' 



ENRY FORD, TO-DAY. IS ACK- 
NOWLEDGED THE EMPEROR 
OF AUTOMOBILE MAKERS. 

His daily output is 700 automobiles. 

His income last year was $10,000,000.00. 
TJiis year it will be about $1 5,000,000.00. 

Based on 6% income, 

he is worth $1 50.000,000.00. 

Within a decade, Henry Ford's wealth will 
equal Astor's! 

Yet— 

Henry Ford, seventeen years ago, received 
$90.00 a month in wages as engineer of the 
Eidison Company. 

What's the answer? 

Henry Ford is no financial genius. 

He is no inventor. 

He did not invent the Carburator. 

He did not invent the Gas Engine. 

He did not invent the Rubber Tire. 

He added nothing of importance to the automobile. 

Where, then, is the secret of his wonderful success? 
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Aid Cain Eeplied: 
"Am I My Brotlief s Keeper?'" 

A powerful arraignment of the old Captain 
of Industry who made flammon his Qod and 
who In the accumulation of wealth, drove his 
employees to poverty and depredation. 



by JOHN F. HOGAN. 



fl "Curse and damn my luck !" 
There you go again. Millions of men 
in America arc talking that way, yet do 
not realize that times are changing, and 
changing fast. 

We are getting out of the stinking old 
business and social marsh, and soon will 
be afloat in the pure waters of the open 
sea. 

fl Of course, if you get your ideas from 
some gambler in a dive; or, from some 
race track tout who tells you how to 
tap a wire; or, if your glorify the bar- 
room talk of some rowdy or drunkard 
who helps you- to squander your wages ; 
or, if you get your ideas from some 
stupid cartoon in a crooked newspaper, 
that persists in picturing the modern 
Captain of Industry as the man with 
the fat belly a«d his big feet on the 
neck of the workingman — you are an- 
other of the great army crying out that 
we are all on the way to hell. 



fl A man with half an eye must see that 

mighty changes are taking place in our 

National life. 

There is freedom of thought that would 

stagger your grandfather, to say nothing 

of shocking your grandmother. 

It is now common to find, even in 

women's magazines, frank discussions 

on the causes of prostitution, advice on 

the necessity of castrating criminals, the 



selection of a life-mate through cold 
reason rather than through the heat of 
passionate desires; and even we read 
that sex relations, as the term is used, 
are now taught in the public schools. 
Yes, and in that most conservative of 
woman's magazines, "The Ladies' Home 
Journal," recently appeared a review 
telling, among other medical facts, how, 
in the emergency of child-birth, to tie 
the life-cord. 



fl But you must make no mistake. All 
social facts are valueless, unless you do 
your personal share to help them along. 
It makes no diflference who your father 
was, or your mother, or your school 
teacher, or what church you belong to — 
the value of your life to your fellow 
man turns on how clearly you can think 
on what you see around you, and how 
you face your opportunity. 
Not only what you think, but how you 
act. It is not enough to say, "My 
mother was a highly educated lady," or, 
"I read only the best books." 
Your place is out on the street, the same 
as the Salvation Army goes to the social 
swamps, to help the unfortunate. 



fl You are a fool to expect to prosper 
by killing your brother, or by paying 
such low wages in your factory that 
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girls are forced to become .street 
walkers. 

The methods of the old-time Captain of 
Industry are now classed with those of 
Geronimo, the most bloodthirsty Indian 
in all history, or with scoundrels like 
Capt. Kydd, whose sole aim was loot 
and murder, revealed in many hideous 
shapes. 

fl Tolstoy in one of his masterly chap- 
ters shows the insolent mine owner, wife 
and daughters out for a holiday. 
The picture well applies to the old-time 
Anjerican Captain of Industry. 
Carriage loaded with fruits, flowers, 
wines, costly viands; liveried servants 
drive the four horses, whose harness 
glitters with silver. 

Outriders ahead, the mine owner's pri- 
vate police officers, are armed with stout 
clubs. 

The orders are to deliver a deadly blow 
on the head of any workingman who 
may make himself objectionable. 
flAs the carriage passes along, de- 
graded wretches from the coal mines 
stand with bowed heads, like dumb 
beasts beside the road. 
They salute the great Captain of In- 
dustry, their lord and master. 
Their lot is a wretched hovel, disease 
ignorance, foul food — and if they dare 
protest, are answered by the knout. 



fl Yet, it is their labor that helped pro- 
duce the luxuries of food and drink, and 
it is their labor that supports the human 
parasite in the gilded carriage. 



ings, no philosophy, no monuments of a 
long and useful life. 
These animals eat, live, breathe, and one 
day fall down and die. 
As far as they are concerned, the earth 
remains in exactly the same condition it 
was in when they came as when they 
passed out. 

A dog sleeps away three-fourths of his 
life and the question is, are you one of 
the millions of human dogs that infest 
our nation? 

Remember, you have work to do and 
your time is short. Soon, you also will 
be in your grave.. 

Do nothing to help along the better 
human understanding, and no sooner has 
the breath left your body than your very 
name is forgotten. 

This is where the old time Captain of 
Industry made his terrible mistake — 
just as you are making yours. 
He thought that the basis of loyalty be- 
tween capital and labor is wages. He 
was wrong. Loyalty implies love, but 
there can be no loyalty when terms of 
employment are based on wages gov- 
erned by the laws of supply and de- 
mand, only. He was fool enough to 
believe that murderers can prosper. 
That's the principle the old-time Cap- 
tain of Industry set up, and in its de- 
fense he lost his immortal soul and his 
family went to hell. 



flAnd you will go there, too, if you 
follow his example. 



fl Well, you reply, "What do you ex- 
pect? Will there not always be rich 
and poor, weak and strong, the wise 
and the foolish?" 

Let us see if you have anything to do 
about that, or if you are tied up with 
the final answer. 



^ The remarkable characteristic of the 

human race, as compared with other 

animals, is a wonderful capacity for 

progress. 

There are no works left by the dog, the 

ox, the sheep, the ass, the goat; — no 

buildings, no telephones, no great writ- 



fl The great central fact in all the seeth- 
ing sea of new ideas is, after all, very 
old and very simple. 
The better human understanding has 
been glimpsed in every age in ■ which 
noble men dreamed of a more perfect 
social condition. 

It is as old as the dust underneath your 
feet. 

It is as old as Cain and Abel. 
Cain, when asked what had become of 
his brother, replied in words that have 
forever been ringing down the halls of 
time: 
fl "Am I my brother's keeper?" 
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fl It is the greatest question and th^ 
greatest answer ever made in all the 
annals of recorded history, sacred or 
profane. 

flAnd for thousands of years, in each 
new generation, poets, philosophers and 
other noble minds have again and again 
returned to the same question. 
Today, the weathercock is turning 
strong, in the wind, toward the better 
human understanding. 
Human nature is the same, but the 
tendency is at least toward the oblit- 
eration of the old scoundrel known as 
the Captain of Industry. 
This man at heart was a crooked devil. 
fl Now, after all is said, man is not like 
the sleeping dog in the sun. Man does 
progress in his plans, and there are even 
poets, priests and philosophers who think 
they behold now and then some slight 
evidences of a change of heart toward 
one's fellowman. 

The air is full of the words of good 
will, but these remain so much empty 
sound unless you can be made to see 
your plain duty. 

♦ * ♦ 

fl The old-time Captain of Industry had 
only one idea — the absolute, ruthless de- 
struction of his own species, by murder. 
If you earn a dollar for bread and the 
old time Captain of Industry cheats you 
out of that dollar, is he not committing 
murder ? 

Is not a man a murderer who deprives 
you of the right to live, after you have 
earned that right by honest labor? 
Is he not a murderer who makes drunk- 
ards, prostitutes, outlaws, and who com- 
mits crimes against little children? 
fl The strangest part of it is that those 
who are not set aside to do the butchery, 
are by their labor compelled to support 
the whole foul business, by contributing 
from their wages for the upkeep of 
soldiers, prisons, police, almshouses, 
asylumns for the blind, asylums for 
lunatics, asylums for criminals, and for 
the other gigantic and costly machinery 
of protection with which society sur- 
rounds herself, in a fruitless endeavor 
to close her eyes to a square deal. 

* * ♦ 

fl"Am I my brother's keeper?" 



Cain's sarcastic reply comes floating 
down the centuries, right up to this very 
hour ; but there are now signs of a new 
answer to this soical riddle of the ages. 
Are you awake to the spirit of the 
times ? What is your own answer ? 

3|C 4c * 

fl The struggle for money, for power, 
for social supremacy, like the hand to 
hand fighting of savages crushes down 
the feeble, but such is the inevitable 
leveliiig of Time that in the end Justice 
has her day in court. • 
A man cannot dodge the responsibility 
for his life. He may put it off for 
a while, but sooner or later, he has to 
face the verdict. 

Pity as well as contempt move us as 
we consider the case of the old-time 
Captain of Industry. 
And looking at his life as a type, we 
know that all the crooked, God-blas- 
pheming money-aristocracies of America 
must die out, or their offspring will be- 
come degenerates. 

Drunkenness, debauchery, insanity, 
locomotor ataxia, are some of the 
hideous social evils that come of the 
blight of too much money and no 
responsibility. 

A man can stand more hard times than 
good times. 

Most men think that this is a lie, but 
it is the one great fact established by 
the history of our race; commented on 
by sages in all ages, from King Solomon 
to Tolstoy. 

So do not deceive yourself by thinking 
that your money will help you to live; 
the probability is that it will hasten your 
death if it does not also kill your wife 
and children. 

* ♦ * 

fl What awful things the old-time Cap- 
tain of Industry did in order to pile 
up his millions. 

His textiles workers lived in squalor; 
the shacks were falling down; the roofs 
were leaky, bathrooms a dream, air foul 
with odors, yards and corners filled with 
garbage, ashes and manure. 
Wives and mothers half starved, 
laborers, herded like swine in cattle 
cars, had to eat, sleep and — almost be- 
fore each other's faces ! — go through the 
private conventions of the bodyr t 
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^ My God, we have got to face this 
hideous picture in all its blight on women 
and little children. 

We have got to call a spade a spade. 
We have too long talked of these things 
in the polite language of the diawing 
room, mincing and side-stepping and 
refining out thoughts till they are 
meaningless. 

One would think that we had all become 
eunuchs, with soft, sisy-like words, and 
the beard falling off our face, and our 
forms growing fat and flabby, like a 
woman in middle life. 



fl How many prostitutes has the system 
of the coal baron produced in Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

How many men under Carnegie's iron 
rule have perished in the steel mills, 
literally burned to death in the molten 
metal vats? 

Who can estimate the losses suffered 
because Pullman wished to become a 
czar ? 

How many drunkards, criminals, luna- 
tics must be charged up to the grasping 
landlordism of Astor? 
How many working girls have been de- 
bauched to provide an evening's pleasure 
for the gilded youth of Lynn, Lowell, 
and other textile towns, where low 
morals have inevitably gone with the 
old-time ideas of the buccaneering Cap- 
tain of Industry? 

How many children have died in the 
Chicago sweat shops? 
fl When the books are opened on the 
last day, will those human wolves dare 
to face the great white light, thrown 
without fear or favor, on the naked 
reality of private history? 
And where will you stand, yourself, 
reader ? 
Are you- making Cain's answer, too? 



fl We do not lie to you when we tell 

you these facts. 

We wish to God it were a lie. 

The old-time Captain of Industry is the 

man we wish to bury, bury so deep that 

not even the stink of his carcass will 

contaminate the green turf above his 

miserable dust. 

fl But bury him deep or not, his in- 



fluence goes on and on and the conse- 
quences of his evil life still bear their 
fruits of death. 

Pictured in all its naked horror, here is 
what he did: 

He is the man who threw the arsenic in 
the lone spring, far out in the desert. 
The traveler, swooning under the fierce 
glare of the sun, drags himself to the 
water hole, and all but crazed by the 
dust, heat and sand, eagerly drinks. 
He drinks only to die, for it is a 
poisoned spring, as seen by the green 
arsenical slime on the rocks on the edge 
of the pool, and by the bleached bones 
of men and animals that have died there. 
fl They shoot a man down in his tracks 
who poisons a spring out in the desert, 
but you proclaim him a great king! 
My God, we have been heaping honors 
on this man, the old-time Captain of 
Industry who poisoned the spring of our 
business and social life, and we have 
scraped and bowed before him and sung 
his praises. 

All too long we have done this, but the 
day for throwing up our hats is now 
past and gone. 

* *^ * 

fl The one hideous outcast in America 
today is this same old-time robber. 
He is reviled at every turn of the road. 
A leper in the colony of Hawaii, on that 
lonesome rock out in the Pacific, is not 
more despised, forgotten and cursed. 
As ye sow, so shall ye reap. 
And the old-time child-killing, prostitute- 
making, woman-murdering Captain of 
Industry is now reaping the whirlwind 
— which he sowed on his own free will 
and act. 

fl He made money his god, and his god 
now turns and rends him. 
He has been striped naked by public 
opinion — the strongest force in free 
America today — and we hope you have 
done your share to drag him down! 
Let us throw lime over his bones that 
this fair earth may be the sooner rid 
of the stench. 
You can help. 

* * * 

fl Unfortunately, the evil set up by 
men's lives goes on and on, for many a 
black bitter day. 
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To resist this you can help, and where 

you must help — otherwise you and your 

family will in turn perish. 

The conduct of the vile old pest of 

society will continue to make lunatics, 

drunkards, street walkers, for many 

years to come. 

As Carlyle says, "Two generations must 

slowly pass away before we bring about 

any great change in the social order." 



fl In the last analysis, broadening out 
the story of the old-time Captain of 
Industry, we have before us an amazing 
social problem. 

Breeding a better race of human beings ! 
Now, think of this, in relation to your 
own life and your own fitness. 
Whose seed shall we use for this great 
work? 

fl Straight from the shoulder, do you 
think your own ideals of society, and 
your own blood, and your own con- 
ception of your social duty, is such that 
your seed should be the one, of them 
all, the chosen one, used to breed the 
new standard of mankind? 
Be honest with yourself. 
Do not lie to yourself. 
Have you made such proper answer to 
Cain's age-old question, "Am I my 
brother's keeper?" that you are in line 
to save your own family from destruc- 
tion? 

Would you honestly want this earth to 
be re-bred from your own seed, to solve 
the great question of the better human 
understanding? 

Until, without lies, you can reply "yes," 
there is work for you to get yourself 
in line with the higher ideals of 
humanity, now taking form in the 
greatest revolution in public opinion ever 
set forth in all books of history, 
fl What part are you going to play ii» 
the grand review after the great social 
war is over? Will they say you threw 
away your sword and ran away? 



fl The day is fast dawning when the 
pathetic desolation of the Lowell mills, 
brought on by human swine masquerad- 
ing as Captains of Industry will pass 
forever. 
It will stop on the hour when men see 



clearly hat they must work together, and 
not stand off and commit murder in the 
name of business. 

fl In our next review, we are going to 
tell you about the new Captain of In- 
dustry, and the enlightened, chivalrous 
part he is playing, with old-age pensions, 
better living conditions, care for the 
orphans and children, sick benefits, and 
a host of other signs of the better hiunan 
understanding. 

But for the moment, it is enough to 
know that, in the conception of the new 
Captain of Industry, business is not 
piracy, destruction, assassination, cutting 
of throats; business is system, order, 
harmony, helpfulness, upbuilding, con- 
struction, humanity. 
Business is not war, it is upbuilding. 



fl The old-time Captain of Industry 
might not have been so vile if he could 
have confined to his own head the evil 
that he did in his life. 
But society is so intermeshed that you 
cannot injure one without injuring many, 
in fact, injuring all. 

The old-time Captain of Industry 
thought that, when he gave his . sons 
riches to squander, and made it possible 
for his daughter to marry a title, and for 
his wife to give money-parties, and as 
for himself midnight wine suppers, with 
Pittsburg chorus girls dancing in gilded 
slippers on the table, to the astonishment 
of his guests, all -was going well with 
his family and his family and his mil- 
Ifons. 

fl Old Father Time had another story 
coming. 



fl The son, gratifying every passion, in- 
solently domineering over women and 
young girls around him, pinching their 
cheeks till they screamed, or boisterously 
tripping them on the stairs to enjoy their 
blushes as their dresses flew, this animal 
of a son with his evil passions at fever 
heat, with his enormous self-conceit over 
his money, and his alleged position in 
society, indulged in one form of reck- 
lessness after another — and, as a matter 
of course, now and then debauching 
working girls for an evening's pleasure, 
fl Deprived of all natural incentives to 
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honest industry, wholesome living, self- 
denial, honorable ambition, you know 
how it ended? 

Did you see that miserable wreck in 
the wheel-chair as we crossed the ave- 
nue? 

Q And did you read the sensational story 
in yesterday's paper of the former 
society girl that hit the pace — and they 
had her on the slab in the Paris morgue ? 
Sister and brother, in the last chapter, 
when the strange tale of the old man's 
money is told, the old man's blood- 
stained money and its curse ! 



fl There is a principle of Justice hidden 

deep down in every himian life, black 

and broken though that life may be ; and 

this still small voice tells a man when 

his life has been wrong. 

It tells him the naked truth, no matter 

hpw he may disguise it from himself* 

and from the world. 

You do not need to be a novelist or a 

poet to believe this. Think* it over, in 

your own life. 



fl Finally, in his last hours, the old man 

when he saw how it was all going and 

how his own life was an abomination 

in the sight of men, cried out in the 

agony of his soul. 

fl "My God, if I could only go back to 

the turn of the road!" 

fl But it was too late. There stood the 

devil before him, to take him down to 

hell. 



your golden opportunity for social 

servce, in the future. 

We are sure that the miserable old man 

was supremely unhappy and lonesome 

in his last years. 

Let us not deride him. We are all 

mortal. At worst, his faults are human ; 

and the blackest crimes you can think 

of, the foulest murders, the pathetic 

weaknesses — remember are all part of 

human nature. 

If you have escaped them, it is only 

an accident. 

^ We see a pathetic picture of the old 

man, in his last hours. He is thinking 

of the long, strange unknown journey. 

He is praying with all his strength, as 

have many human beings before him, 

for God's Mercy and Forgiveness. 

fl You will be there reader, yourself, one 

day. 

I sat alone with my conscience 

In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of a former living 

In a world my life had cursed; 
And I felt I should have to answer 

The question if put to me, 
And to face the awful verdict 

Throughout eternity. 

The ghosts of forgotten actions 

Came hovering before my sight. 
And things I thought were dead things 

Were alive, with a terrible might; 
And the vision of all my past life 

Was an awful thing to face : 
Alone, with my conscience, sitting. 

In that solemnly silent place. 



fl And now for your plain duty ! Do 
not brood over the past, but think of 



(Editorial Note — In our next issue, 
"The New Captain of Industry and the 
Great Hope.") 
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The Oirl Who 
Smiles ... 




The wind was east, and the chimney Then opened the door, and a girl came 

smoked, in ; 

And the old brown house seemed Oh, she was homely — ^very; 

dreary; Her nose was pug, and her cheek was 

For nobody smiled, and nobody joked, thin, 

The young folks grumbled and the old There wasn't a dimple from brow to 

folks croaked, chin, 

They had come home chilled and But her smile was bright and cheery, 
weary. 

She spoke not a word of the cold and 
damp. 
Nor yet of the gloom about her. 
But she mended the fire, and lighted the 

lamp, 
And she put on the place a different 
stamp 
From that it had had without her. 

Her dress, which was something in sober They forgot that the house was a dull 

brown, old place. 

And with dampness jiearly dripping. And smoky from base to rafter, 

She changed for a bright, warm, crimson And gloom departed from every face, 

gown ' As they felt the charm of her mirthful 

And she looked so gay when she so came grace, 

down And the cheer of her happy laughter. 
They forgot that the air was nipping. 



Oh, give me the girl who will smile and 
sing 

And make all glad together! 
To be plain or fair is a lesser thing, 
But a kind, unselfish heart can bring 

Good cheer in the darkest weather. 



^^SFS^«:sd2S:rE 
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by JULIUS SEIPP, 



Dawn, as it struggled into the cavern- 
ous station, succeeded only in huddling 
the shadows more closely together and 
accentuating the loneliness of the slack 
hour. It seemed, somehow, mean and 
shabby. The great black arch, dimly 
outlined, framed neither the pale bloom 
of an unclouded sky, nor the thickness 
of a rainy morning; the day was hesitat- 
ing, neutral, glum. Even the few sounds 
that echoed through the gloom were 
harsh and depressing — the hollow roll- 
ing of milk cans, the penetrating whistle 
of the shunting code. The wet rails 
vanished into a mist. 

A squat tank-engine slouched along 
close to the wall, seized upon a column 
of trucks, and ground its way out again 
with a disconsolate skirl of ungreased 
wheels. Once a brilliant diversion was 
caused by the arrival of the mail, whose 
high-shouldered engines, swift and grim 
and green, thundered splendidly in with 
steam hissing from their safety valves 
in a deafening sibilation. Strong shafts 
of yellow light from the furnace fires 
flared up through the swarthy vapors to 
paint the labyrinth of dingy beams with 
patines of dull gold, and seemed actually 
to warm the place, while the banging 
doors, the rattle of cabs, the rumble of 
postoffice vans, and the vague shouts 
that cut through the roar of escaping 
steam made a certain, bustling note of 
cheer. But the crowd of muffled and 
overcoated passengers trooped off to the 
city by various ways; the porters, who 
had emerged from unsuspected door- 
ways, returned to their hibernation; the 
giant locomotive backed carefully out to 
the sheds, and the station became silent 
again, as one who has turned in sleep 
and muttered a word. 

Presently a train of coaches glided in 
of themselves, noiselessly, almost uncan- 
nily, and touched the stop-buffers with 
a gentle, clanking recoil. A few people 
arrived, and a couple of men started 
brooming the carriage windows. 



A woman, bowed more with poverty 
•and circumstances than age, walked 
slowly up the platform, accompanied by 
a i^ale youth — hardly boy, certainly not 
msLw He appeared to be of the class 
who carry cigarettes behind their ears, 
and his cap was worn at the angle which 
gave a sportsmanlike air. The woman's 
hand was tucked beneath his arm; the 
two made their way to an empty com- 
partment, deposited a satchel, and stood 
at the door; her hand was still on his 
arm, as though loth to let go. She 
looked up into his face now and then, 
furtively, but he was silent. 

Her black kid gloves were years old, 
loose, mended, and deeply wrinkled. 
From the edge of her frayed cape hung 
little trembling fringes of shiny beads, 
interspersed here and there with vacant 
spaces or faded brown bits of thread, 
from which the beads had disappeared. 
At her neck the cape was fastened by 
a large, tarnished silver brooch. Her 
hair, of that iron-gray which is absence 
of color, was drawn smoothly back into 
a bunch below her poor bonnet. Beneath 
her eyes were hollows in which shone 
traces of tears. 

"I hope you — you'll do ^11 right this 
time, dear," she ventured presently, al- 
most apologetically, pressing his arm. 

The youth pulled out a cigar, and bit 
off the end without replying. Then he 
mumbled, ungraciously : 

"Be awright, I expect. No need 
t'worry." 

Other passengers assembled and dis- 
tributed themselves, and a few well- 
dressed people clustered and chatted at 
the door of the enighboring compart- 
ment. The youth shifted his feet un- 
easily, glanced at the drab figure by his 
side, and clumsily removed her hand 
from his arm. She shivered slightly, 
complaining of the cold. 

"There you are — ^what did I say?" he 
blurted out, morosely. "I towed ye not 
to come, an' you wouldn't 'ark to what 
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I said. Better 'a' stopped indoors/' And 
he walked away a step or two, lighting 
his cigar, aggrievedly, giving surly 
glances across the flashes of the match 
at the merry company next door, while 
the woman stood alone, pathetically 
plucking at her handkerchief, watching 
him. Had he heard some remarks at the 
adjoining window, he might have had 
the advantage of another point of view. 
They were observing him in the pauses 
of their talk, and one said, from a nest 
of furs: 

"Just look at that young cad — 
ashamed of his mother. I should love 
to kick him; Charlie, you're a man — 
why don't you ?" 

"Charlie," brawny and very stylish, 
shrugged and smiled, and regarded the 
sulky one unfavorably. But a slight 
movement of the train betrayed the 
coupling-up of the engine ahead by the 
gray, colossal arch of the station. The 
youth took his seat. There was a fusil- 
lade of slamming doors, and a wave and 
dip of a green flag. 

"Good-bye, dear boy." 

"G'bye, mother." 

She put her hand on .the edge of the 
lowered window, but he sat down. The 
train was going. Unkissed, perhaps a 



little more bent, she stood on the plat- 
form, crying. For a moment she waved 
her hand, but her eyes brimmed so that 
she could distinguish nothing but the 
blurred image of the train as it slid past. 
She controlled the choking at her throat, 
and turned to Charlie, who was busy 
semaphoring to a merry face that leaned 
out and laughed. At her gentle, implor- 
ing touch on his arm, he raised his big 
cap and bent to her sympathetically, 
courteosly. 

"Excuse me, sir," she said, "but is he 
waving to me?" 

He had taken in the little tragedy 
minutes ago, and looked quickly down 
the curve of the moving train. Nothing 
broke the straight up-and-down of the 
carriage windows but the girl's head and 
her daintily-gloved hand that signalled 
farewells. He glanced at the little wom- 
an, put his broad hand comfortingly on 
her shoulder, and spoke kindly : 

"Yes — there he is, look! — waving his 
hat to you — see?" 

"Thank you, sir, yes, sir — thank you." 
And from her unshapely, work-worn 
hand she waved a little damp 'kerchief 
at the train until its smoky, indefinite 
shadow was swallowed up in the still, 
expressionless dawn. 



In the Soborba. 

The Babes in the Wood were lost. 

"Yet the suburban agent said the house 
was only two minutes from the station," 
they prattled. 



Antlphonal. 

"What is that racket?" 
"They are singing the baby to sleep 
and the baby is singing them awake." 



Bqual Rlshta. 

A little fellow who was being sub- 
jected to a whipping pinched his father 
under the knee. "Willie, you bad boy ! 
How dare you do that ? asked his parent 
wrath fully. 

A pause. Then Willie answered be- 
tween sobs: "Well, father, who started 
this war, anyway?" 
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A letter to the Pujo Commission in wliicli 
tlie financial system of the United States Is 
analyzed and his own part made clear. 



We suggest that such ills — and they 
are neither few nor trifling — as are 
existent in this country's financial 
affairs are the outcome of a clumsy and 
outworn banking system rather than of 
the schemes of men; and that to erad- 
icate such ills at their source,there is 
needed not legislation upon some one or 
more isolated symptoms, but rather a 
careful diagnosis of our whole banking 
system; a study of the successful sys- 
tems of other countries which for 
decades have been free from the periodic 
panics which have distressed this coun- 
try; and finally co-operation among all 
committees in Congress which consider 
this subject, to the one end of wise 
and comprehensive — as contrasted with 
piecemeal — legislation. 

Such "concentration*' as has taken 
place in New York and other financial 
centers has been due, not- to the pur- 
poses and activities of men, but primarily 
to the operation of our antiquated bank- 
ing system which automatically compels 
interior banks to "concentrate" in New 
York city hundreds of millions of re- 
serve funds ; and next, to economic laws 
which in every country create some one 
city as the great financial center, and 
which draw to it, in enormous volume, 
investment funds for the development of 
industrial enterprises throughout the 
country. 

Supply and Demand the Factor, 

Just as grain and cotton and manu- 
factures are commodities subject to the 
unchanging laws of supply and demand, 
so, in the same way, money and credits 
are commodities subject to the same un- 
varying laws, but far more intensely; 
for while bulky merchandise is not al- 
ways immediately transferable upon 



demand, money and credits are so liquid 
as to be transferable by telegraph all 
over the world. It follows therefore that 
such "concentration" as exists in New 
York city (except that caused by our 
archaic banking system already alluded 
to) is due simply to the flow of demand 
and supply. Internationally likewise, 
when the demand for money and credit 
in Europe exceeds that in America, gold 
is drawn by export from New York to 
the other side. 

We venture to point out that, since 
the beginning of organized industry and 
commerce covering more than two cen- 
turies in England, France and Germany 
and one hundred years in America, men 
never yet have succeeded in over-riding 
economic law ; and further than such an 
achievement is impossible, even though 
one were willing to attribute sinister 
motive to the leading men of business in 
the chief cities of this country. 

If any one man or group of men had 
the ability and resources — which they" 
.have not — to withhold credits in any 
one market like New York, the situa- 
tion would ordinarily be promptly re- 
lieved by the automatic inflow of credits 
from some altogether foreign source. 
The factor which intensified the distress- 
ful conditions in October, 1907, was that 
all the world's market were, and — dur- 
ing a year previous — had been suffering 
from an excessive shortage of money 
which, as has many times been pointed 
out by economic observers here and 
abroad, was because of extraordinary 
business "booms" in this country, Great 
Britain and Germany,as well as adven- 
titious and enormous wastes of capital 
such as had been caused by the San 
Francisco fire and the Russo-Japanese 
war. In countries other than the United 
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States, the stress of October, 1907, due 
to high money rates and financial dis- 
turbance, was relieved by the operation 
of banking systems devised by experi- 
ence to cope with precisely such condi- 
tions; whereas in this country, owing to 
its weak banking system, acute disturb- 
ance was greatly prolonged and caused 
infinite distress. 

The Panic of 1907, 

Our hesitation to describe in such de- 
tail these obvious causes for the panic 
of 1907 has been overcome only by 
reason of the extraordinary statement in 
the Congressional resolution, and by the 
report that an appreciable portion of the 
community has come to believe that in 
large measure the panic of 1907 was 
actually due to the machinations of cer- 
tain powerful men. We regret that a 
belief so incredible, so abhorrent and so 
harmful to the country should for a 
moment have found lodgment anywhere. 
And we welcome your invitation as an 
opportunity for us to state that, to the 
extent of our observation and. experi- 
ence, there is not even a vestige of truth 
in the idea that, in whole or in any 
part — the financial convulsion of 1907 
was brought on through the design of 
any man or men. 

No one will deny that men frequently 
are selfish, ambitious and reckless, but 
in order to sustain the theory that the 
panic of 1907 was "engineered," one 
must attribute to the "engineers" not 
only the power, but some motive for 
their assumed achievements. And by no 
process of reasoning can such motive 
be imagined, because of the fact that 
the men possessing even a fraction of 
the influence and resources attributed 
to them always are the ones holding the 
largest amounts of fixed investments 
which, by disturbed financial conditions, 
always suffer most severely. It is a fact 
that those individuals, private bankers 
and banks to whom alone apparently, 
by the language of the preamble, is at- 
tributed the power "to create, avert and 
compose panics," were the ones to suffer 
most by the severe shrinkage in security 
values, such losses — as the public records 
will in many cases show — running into 
many millions of dollars. It is impossi- 
ble,theref ore, to imagine a motive on the 



part of such persons as would lead to a 
campaign of self-destruction. 

We believe that the whole fram-work 
and language of the Congressional reso- 
lution implies a conception impossible in 
sound theory, and wholly impossible in 
practice; such theory being that a com- 
paratively small group of men, chiefly 
centered in New York city, can and do 
obtain such complete mastery over the 
financial machinery of one hundred mil- 
lions of indepedent people that they have 
power to cause this whole country incal^ 
culable distress, or as the resolution puts 
it: "have wielded a power over the 
business, commerce, credits and finances 
of the country that is despotic and 
perilous and is daily becoming more 
perilous to the public welfare." 

Fallacious Statistics Presented. 

For the maintenance of such an im- 
possible economic theory there have been 
spread before your committee elaborate 
tables of so-called, interlocking direc- 
torates from which exceedingly mistaken 
inferences have been publicly drawn. In 
these tables it is shown that 180 bankers 
and bank directors serve upon the boards 
of corporations having resources aggre- 
gating twenty-five billion dollars, and it 
is implied that this vast aggregate of 
the country's wealth is at the disposal of 
these 180 men. But such an implication 
rests solely upon the untenable theory 
that these men, living in different parts 
of the country, in many cases personally 
unacquainted with each other, and in 
most cases associated only in occasional 
transactions, vote always for the same 
policies and control with united purpose 
the directorates of the 132 corporations 
on which they serve. The testimony 
failed to establish any concerted policy 
or harmony of action binding these 180 
men together, and as a matter of fact no 
such policy exists. The absurdity of 
the assumption of such control becomes 
more apparent when one considers that 
on the average these directors represent 
only one quarter of the memberships of 
their boards. It is preposterous to sup- 
pose that every "interlocking" director 
has full control in every organization 
with which he is connected, and that the 
majority of directors who are not "in- 
terlocking" are mere figure-heads, sub- 
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ject to the will of a small minority of 
their boards. 

Perhaps the greatest harm in the 
presentation referred to lay in the 
further unwarranted inference, to which 
has been given wide publicity, that the 
vast sum of $25,000,000,000 was in cash 
or liquid form, subject to the selfish use 
or abuse of individuals. Such an idea 
excites the public mind to demand the 
correction of. a fancied situation which 
does not and, in our belief, never can 
exist. 

. Decentralization the Rule, 

In like manner an endeavor has been 
made to show, not by means of exact 
statistics which alone can tell the story, 
but rather through disjointed testimony 
obtained in the shape of replies to hypo- 
thetical questions that New York is far 
outstripping the rest of the country in 
comparative banking resources. Pre- 
cisely the contrary is the case. The 
reports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency show not only that there has been 
no such tendency here, but that, for 
some time, New York's proportion of 
the country's banking capital and re- 
sources has been declining. The bank- 
ing resources of forty-one (41) other 
States have increased since 1900 more 
rapidly than they have in New York 
State; and, whereas in 1900 New York 
city banks represented 23.2 per cent, of 
the banking resources of the United 
States, now, as pointed out in Mr. 
Davison's statement, they represent only 
18.9 per cent, of such resources. 

This striking tendency toward a 
greater and greater diffusion of Amer- 
ican banking is illustrated further by 
the fact that between 1900 and 1912 the 
number of independent banks in the 
country has, according to the best reports 
obtainable, increased from 10,378 to 
25,160, or by more than 140 per cent., 
while the population increased by less 
than 25 per cent, in the same period. 
Here is complete evidence of a tendency 
operating today toward the decentraliza- 
tion of banking facilities. 

Demand For Larger Banks, 

The mergers of banks in various cities 
are a development due simply to the 
demand for larger banking facilities to 



care for the growth of the country's 
business. As our cities double and treble 
in size and importance, as railroads ex- 
tend and industrial plants expand, not 
only is it natural, but it is necessary, that 
our banking institutions should grow in 
order to care for the increased demands 
put upon them. Perhaps it is not known 
as well as it should be that in New York 
city the largest banks are far inferior 
in size to banks in the commercial cap- 
itals of other and much smaller coun- 
tries. The largest bank in New York 
city today has resources amounting to 
only three fifths of the resources of the 
largest bank in England, to only one 
fourth of the resources of the largest 
bank in France, and to less than one 
fifths of the resources of the largest bank 
in Germany. As the Committee is 
aware, in New York city there are only 
three banks with resources in excess of 
$200,000,000, while there are ten such 
institutions in London, five in Berlin 
and four in Paris. 

Not Equal to Country's Needs, 

It is also perhaps not sufficiently recog- 
nized that, even as it is, American banks 
have oot fully kept pace with the de- 
velopment of American business. Hun- 
dreds of the financial transactions of 
today are so large that no single bank 
command sufficient resources to handle 
them. This is especially true with re- 
spect to the great public uitilites which 
are essentional for the development and 
welfare of the community. Even our 
largest banks are seldom able seperately 
to extend the credit which such under- 
takings requirje, no one national bank 
being permitted by law to loan in ex- 
cess of 10% of its capital and surplus 
to any one individual or concern. 
When it is remembered that literally 
hundreds of corporations in this coun- 
try are now obliged to borrow an- 
nually sums of a million dollars and 
upwards apiece, it is obvious that the 
size of our banks must grow to keep 
pace with this demand. 

Great Issues to Be Financed, 

Likewise, with respect to the tend- 
ency to co-operation among banks, 
noted especially since the panic of 
1907, we believe that further statistics 
of interest on this point can be made 
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available, such facts going to show 
first, that since 1907 co-operation has 
been more active by reason of the les- 
son which banks in all large cities 
then learned that, for self-preservation, 
they could not — as is possible in other 
countries — rely upon a strong and 
elastic banking system, but must gain 
such protection by concurrent action; 
and second, that such co-operation is 
simply a further result of the neces- 
sity for handling great transactions. 
There are not a few railroad bond is- 
sues each exceeding $100,000,000; the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. recently has announced one of 
$70,000,000. The two traction com- 
panys operating the subways in 
Greater New York are planning to 
bring out aggregate issues of $220,- 
000,000. The Attorney General's re- 
cent approval of the Union Pacific set- 
tlement, calls for a single commitment 
on the part of bankers of $126,000,000. 
So that, if transactions of such magni- 
tude are to be carried on, the country 
obviously requires not only the larger 
individual banks, but demands also 
that those banks shall co-operate to 
perform efficiently the country's busi- 
ness. A step backward along this line 
would mean a halt in industrial prog- 
ress that would affect every wage- 
earner from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Co-operation Necessary for Country's 
Growth, 

We lay perhaps especial stress upon 
this point, because of what seemed to 
us a readiness upon the part of the 
Committee to adopt the idea that in 
such co-operation by bankers there 
lies the germ of something sinister and 
dangerous, and such co-operation has 
been developed to the extent that, 
"these groups of individuals" can "pre- 
vent competition with the enterprises 
in which they are interested, to the 
detriment of interstate commerce and 
of the general public." 

Nothing else certainly could be 
more germane to an investigation like 
that of your Committee than an in- 
quiry as to whether, through any 
means exerted by banks or bankers, 
interstate commerce is being re- 
strained. But as establishing or even 



suggesting such a contention, we have 
been able to find no testimony what- 
ever upon the records. If any such 
evidence is available, we believe it im- 
portant that it should be produced. So 
far as our observation and experience 
go, we can make the positive state- 
ment that, except urider unfavorable 
money market conditions, we have 
never heard of any responsible and de- 
serving individual, firm or corporation 
being unable to secure ample credit. 

Testimony, on the other hand, going 
to show not a suppression, but a de- 
velopment of trade throughout the 
country might have been of value, as 
exhibiting a natural explanation of 
many of the financial practices which 
your Committee has questioned. 

How Securities Are Handled, 

Another line of inquiry, certainly 
pertinent to the general subject, was 
as to whether "the marketing of the 
securities that from time to time have 
been issued by interstate railroads and 
industrial corporations has been by 
competitive bidding or otherwise." 
This question is of importance. On 
this matter we are pleased to submit 
certain considerations which, we are 
confident, are borne out by the facts: 
First, in general and over a period of 
time, the sale of such securities is in- 
variably subject to the competition of 
market conditions. We have not heard 
of an instance where any corporation 
failed to secure the benefit of a price 
for its issues as excellent as conditions 
at the time warranted. Second, in 
most of the leading commercial States 
Public Service Commissions pass with 
great care upon the prices at. which 
the securities of all transportation and 
public utility corporations are sold. 
Third, competitive bidding, in the 
sense of having railroad and industrial 
securities offered practically at public 
auction as in the case of municipal 
securities, is seldom or never prac- 
tised. 

The reasons against such practise 
are plain. Such corporate issues have 
neither the security, the steadiness nor 
the general confidence possessed by 
municipal bonds, and while in good 
times it is possible that they might be 
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subscribed for at public auction, in 
bad times there would be no one to 
bid for them. It is practically incon- 
ceivable that a municipality should go 
bankrupt and make permanent default 
of its obligations. Quite otherwise is 
the case with railroad or industrial cor- 
porations. Should these latter appeal 
directly to the proverbially timid in- 
vestor there can be little question that, 
in times of stress, support would be 
totally lacking. We should have the 
spectacle of numberless corporations 
failing for lack of strong financial or 
banking support. 

Financial Advisers a Requisite, 

A consideration inducing large cor- 
porations to appoint fiscal agents is 
that frequently such corporations are 
obliged to undertake operations of 
such magnitude and complexity over a 
series of years, that they mufet invoke 
uninterruptedly the best financial ad- 
vice obtainable. An operation like 
that of the Pennsylvania and the Long 
Island Railroads in tunnulling respect- 
ively the Hudson and the East Rivers, 
and building an enormous terminal in 
the heart of New York, involved the 
expenditure of say $200,000,000, and, 
from inception to completion, occu- 
pied the best part of a decade. The 
unwisdom of embarking upon such a 
development and of relying through 
good times and bad, panic periods and 
otherwise, upon the sale of $200,000,- 
000 bonds, by auction to the public, 
could hardly be characterized, even if 
it were conceivable. Another exam- 
ple might be mentioned in the irriga- 
gation enterprises of the West. It is 
estimated that there has been ex- 
pended in such development not less 
than $200,000,000. How far would 
such development have gone, how far 
would those regions have been opened 
to agriculture had dependence for ob- 
taining that great sum been placed 
upon the nearby communities, or even 
(by means of public auction) upon in- 
vestors in New York or Chicago who 
know little of the safety of such in- 
vestments. Persons who decry the 
<:lose relations existing between the 
bankers and the great transportation 
and industrial business fail to perceive 



that, as individuals require the advice 
of lawyers and physicians, so great en- 
terprises require financial diagnosti- 
cians who can give counsel as to the 
world's investment market, as to what 
form of securities is best adaptable for 
any given time ,as to what financial 
policy for the corporation is best cal- 
culated to command the confidence 
and the steady support of the investor. 

The Force of Public Opinion, 

As the final point, we venture to 
submit the consideration that in a 
strong public opinion, such as exists 
in this country, there lies the greatest 
safeguard of the community — always 
assuming that Congress will evolve a 
basic system of banking whic is sci- 
entific and sound — as at the present 
time, ours admittedly is not. The pub- 
lic, that is the depositors, are the ones 
who entrust bankers with such influ- 
ence and power as they today have in 
every civilized land, and the public is 
unlikely to entrust that power to weak 
or evil hands. Your counsel asked 
more than one witness whether the 
present power held b^'' bankers in this 
country would not be a menace if it 
lay in evil hands. Such an inquiry 
answers itself. All power, physical, 
intellectual, financial or political, is 
dangerous in evil hands. If Congress 
were to fall into evil hands the results 
might be deplorablt. But to us it 
seems as little likely that the citizens 
of this country will fill Congress with 
rascals as it is that they will entrust 
the leadership of their business and 
financial affairs to a set of clever 
rogues. The only genuine power 
which an individual, or a group of in- 
dividuals, can gain is that arising 
from the confidence reposed in him 
or them by the community. Every 
town, large or small, seems to choose 
a limited number of pien (merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers and bankers) 
to represent it in the management of 
its chief, local industries. Those men 
are entrusted with such heavy re- 
sponsibilities because of the confi- 
dence which their records have estab- 
lished, and only so long as their rec- 
ords are unblemished do they retain 
such trusts. 
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Confidence the Life of Banking, 

These are axioms which it seems 
almost idle to repeat. They apply to 
all business, but more emphatically, 
we believe, to banking than to any 
other form of commerce. To banking 
the confidence of the community is the 
breath from which it draws its life. 
The past is full of examples where 
the slightest suspicion as to the con- 
servatism, or the method of a bank's 
management, has destroyed confidence 
and drawn away its deposits over 
night. Much, therefore, may be left 
to the instinct and the force of public 
opinion; and finally, in urging upon 
you once more the establishment of a 
sound banking system, we venture to 
question the wisdom of engrafting 
upon such new system many special 
provisions, designed to guard against 
particular evils but which, being re- 



strictive in their nature, are likely so 
to hedge about the business of bank- 
ing as to curtail severely the country's 
development. We believe that, with a 
scientific banking system firmly estab- 
lished, many features in our present 
situation, perhaps deemed objection- 
able by you, will of themselves disap- 
pear; and that this country will enjoy 
the experience of other countries 
which, with nothing like the same 
amount of banking statutes in force 
as we have, are yet immeasurably freer 
than America from banking failures, 
and from those periodic financial dis- 
turbances which bring misfortune to 
rich and poor alike and, except for 
which, these United States today un- 
doubtedly would be in enjoyment of a 
political and national prosperity far 
surpassing any that has been known 
in the world's history. 



The Life That Count*. 

The life that counts must toil and fight, 
Must hate the wrong and love the 

right; 
Must stand for truth — by day, by 

night : 

This is the life that counts. 

The life that counts is linked with God. 

And turns not from the cross, the rod, 

But walks with joy where Jesus trod : 

This is the life that counts. 
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flWe are presenting the second of the 
series, "What's Wrong With the United 
States" in this issue of The Gateway. 
The editor has received many letters 
from America's industrial and political 
kings, protesting vigorously at the bold 
thought and direct language which calls 
a spade a spade; other letters calling 
bravely that the good work go forward, 
and discerning in this series the first 
signs of a vital re-statement of condi- 
tions which Americans have been talking 
around, and about, and over, and across, 
without coming to the bull's eye. 
The Gateway will continue the series and 
has promised its supporters that the cam- 
paign shall be nation-wide, 
fl Already the first review, copied in 
whole or in part by other publications, 
har. had an aggregate circulation of mil- 
lions. 



qPlay Ball! 

The crash of willow against horsehide; 
the wild shouts of the fans; the "bait- 
ing" of the umpire; the exhilaration of 
victory; the despondency of defeat — all 
these follow the magic words which 
opens a hew season of the greatest 
American game. 



fl You know what it means to sit with 
the "fans" or with the "bugs" in the 
"bleachers" and witness a trial of skill 
between two opposing teams of gentle- 
men? 

And the baseball player of today is a 
gentleman. 

The roughneck of years ago is of the 
past. His day is gone. 
The college graduate, with trained mind 
and body, clean habits of living and rec- 
ognition and obedience to authority, suc- 
ceeded him. 
Baseball has become a profession. 



While changes took place in players, the 
character of the game itself was shifting. 
Slipshod methods of regulation, loose 
management and control, dirty tactics on 
the field, disregard of authority, fight- 
ing, drinking, cursing — these were im- 
proved or crushed by the iron hands of 
far-sighted men who fought to purify 
baseball, to make it a clean American 
sport. 



fl The task was not for children. 

The situation demanded a man of iron 

determination. 

Ban Johnson was the man. 

He recognized the danger and met it. 

He made rules — and enforced them. 

He met opposition — and demolished it 

He demanded gentlemanly conduct on 

the field — and secured it. 

He denounced disregard of authority — 

and upheld his own. 

Ban Johnson was called a Czar. What 

of it? The occasion called for the man 

with the Mailed Fist. Any other method 

would have failed. Base ball would 

have remained a game for the Sandlots. 

Johnson, in his firm determination to 

clean up and keep clean, and guided by 

a rare wisdom, lifted the game to the 

level of a profession. 

Better still, Johnson has kept the game 

on a high plane. 

fl That is why we like to see base ball. 



fl What caused the floods in Ohio, In- 
diana, New York, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky and other states? 
fl The water did not come from above 
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— the quantity of rain in many places 
was negligible compared to the immense 
quantity of water in the flooded dis- 
tricts. 

Q The water did not come from the sur- 
face — ^we had light fall of snow, besides 
many places inundated had no reser- 
voirs. 

fl Question. If the water did not come 
from above or from the surface, is it 
not probable that the water came from 
under the surface! Many towns obtain 
their entire supply of water from deep 
wells. 

Q Does not the planet attraction theory 
advanced by Dr. C. Henri Leonard an- 
swer the conundrum? 
Q At least it is worth consideration. 



fl How well the United States Army 
Relief Corps demonstrated its great 
worth during the recent flood calamity is 
now history. 

Within a few hours after the first re- 
ports were received the great machinery 
of the United States Army Relief Corps 
was set in motion. 

Wires ordered men and supplies to the 
stricken districts. 

Plans for the emergency relief of the 
suffering people were perfected. Able 
and competent men were placed in 
charge. The Secretary of War himself 
made investigations. 

The situation disclosed would stagger a 
Napoleon ! 



He is a peculiar combination of aggres- 
siveness and diplomacy. 
He seemed never to tire. He visited the 
flooded districts, where the awful story 
was unfolded. He saw immediately 
what was needed. The telegraph was 
not quick enough — he used the long dis- 
tance phone, giving orders for 100,000 
rations here, 1,000 blankets there, or 
perhaps a carload of cots to relieve pres- 
ent distress. No red tape bound him, 
as it did other organizations. "What 
do you need?" "FU send them here at 
once !" 



And while visiting Hamilton, Middle- 
town or some other stricken city, he 
kept his fingers on the flooded districts 
far away. The telephone was his con- 
stant companion. He used it unsparingly. 



fl Major Normoyle arrived at his central 
office in Cincinnati late at night. 
More than 200 telegrams were awaiting 
his instructions. A dozen telephone calls 
from distant points demanded his atten- 
tion. 

Within an hour all had been answered. 
Still they poured in, only to be tackled 
and disposed of while "hot" off the 
wires. "Pancakes should be served hot," 
he remarked, "and food and clothing 
should be given when people are hungry 
and shivering." 



fl In every great crisis of the past a 
leader came to the front. 
This calamity was no exception. 
Major James E. Normoyle, personal se- 
lection of and representing Secretary of 
War Garrison is the man! His great 
work in the flooded districts of the 
South during 1912, as well as his able 
and thorough report on the cause of and 
preventative measures adopted on that 
occasion, made his appointment inevit- 
able. 



fl Major Normoyle is a West Pointer. 
You know what that means ! 



Hour after hour went by while this man 
fought to relieve distress. Experienced 
in knowing what to do, and prompt in 
its execution, Major Normoyle inspired 
everyone with enthusiasm and energy. 
He never slipped a cog. 



Four o'clock in the morning — and work 
for the day was finally over. 



At 6 ;30 A. M. Major Normoyle and his 
clerk took breakfast. He was ready for 
another day's work. 
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The Imrdlered Nigger. 



by yOHH M GRANT, 



Sarsar ! The very name of the place 
was sinister. Who does not remem- 
ber De Quincey's "Sarsar wind of des- 
olation/' and the chill shudder that 
quivered through the soul as the harsh 
adjective came blowing like a discord 
into the music of that incomparable 
writing? 

Not a misgiving, however, crossed 
my heart when, shortly before Christ- 
mas, my father asked me if I thought 
myself possessed of the qualifications 
necessary for collecting a bad debt. 

"The business of collecting, father," 
said I, with what malicious friends 
called my "prize-poem manner," "is 
odious in some of its features to a 
man of spirit, but it may bring into 
play some of the finest faculties of the 
human mind." 

"And body," added my father, in a 
quiet sort of way. 

"If courage is needed," said I, laugh- 
ing, "I am the son of my State — the 
State that does not know how to sur- 
render. As for tact, civility, address, 
urbanit}', and downright stubbornness, 
these desirable qualities are surely 
mine by right of inheritance." 

"Well, well," said my father, medi- 
tatively, "it is a pretty rough place, 
Sarsar is. The debt is one thousand 
dollars; and if you get this sum, or 
any part of it, I don't mind saying it 
is yours for a Christmas-box." 

For many reasons these were de- 
lightful words. First, while I fully in- 
tended that my life should teem with 
good things, at present it was as bare 
and empty as a sun-dried skull. My 
father, with the best intentions in the 
world, was so indiflFerent to the doc- 
trines of Malthus as to become the 
parent of a perfect brood of young 
ones, each of whom had to stand on 
his own legs as soon as they were 
strong enough. I was at the begin- 



ning of my career, and made shift to 
get on, but such a sugar-plum as a 
thousand dollars had never dropped 
into my mouth. As befitted my slim 
purse, I was madly in love — in love 
with Angie Bell, the prettiest girl, I 
would swear, among a million picked 
beauties. With the thousand dollars 
fairly mine, I should be able to offer 
her those delicate attentions man de- 
lights to lavish on the woman he 
adores — buggy drives and bonbons, 
new music, books, and bouquets. Thus 
I should weave myself, as it were, into 
her lift, keep her little heart in a per- 
petual simmer of kindly feeling, and 
dispose her to look tenderly on my 
encroaching passion ,nor resist when 
its tide would sweep her from her 
moorings into my arms. Unless, re- 
flected I, it might be better to trust 
to winning her solely on my merits, 
and, the bethrothal an accomplished 
fact, spend all the sum in the purchase 
of a troth gift in some degree worthy 
of her inspiring beauty. 

Absorbed in the pleasing perplexity 
of such a question, I was only aroused 
from my reverie by my father's tones, 
raised a good deal above their ordinary 
level. 

"Yes, old Ruck is as saucy and 
rough a tonic as any man could swal- 
low. You will need all your mother- 
wit in dealing with him. The old 
scamp swears it is not a just debt, and 
pay it he will not." 

"Sarsar — nothing more than a back- 
woods settlement, is it?" 

"Nothing. And there are people up 
among those hills who actually try to 
vote for General Jackson today! A 
good many worthless negroes have 
congregated in the place, who fight, 
quarrel, and steal without much inter- 
ference from anybody. There are a 
lot of rough fellows, however, calling 
themselves 'the Gentlemen of Sarsar,' 
who regulate things after^ their pwn 
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fashion. Chief among them is your 
man — Andy Rucker. He has un- 
bounded influence with his clientele, 
and, they say, understands how to 
use the shot-gun better than any man 
in the county." 

"Never think to daunt me, father," 
said I, briskly. *'I shall go to Sarsar, 
and shall fetch back the money." 

A few days later I got off at a sta- 
tion ten miles east of Sarsar, and, 
hiring a horse, set out for a ride across 
the country. The hills were steep, the 
road rough, the people rougher. At 
the cabins where I stopped to ask the 
way, they looked on me as a stranger 
from a far-off land. 

"Do git down and look at your 
creetur," was their invariable remark, 
and one that puzzled me exceedingly, 
until it was a hospitable invitation to 
dismount for a rest. 

Reaching Sarsar, I was directed to 
"the widow Joplin's" as a place of en- 
tertainment. The widow, a tired-look- 
ing woman, with her lips drawn down 
at the corners as if they needed kissing 
into shape, put me into the hands of 
a bright mulatto boy, whom she called 
Dee Jay. This worthy conducted me 
to my chamber, and asked if I would 
like some oysters for supper. 

"Oysters, by all means — a couple of 
dozen, fancy roast." 

"Lor', marster, we ain't got so many 
in de house; an' ef we had, I 'clar to 
gracious, marster, two dozen two- 
poun' cans would kill you, sho\" 

"Cans ! Is it canned oysters you of- 
fered me?" 

"Yes, sir — Cove. We had some fresh 
ones onst — I disremember what year 
it wuz. But, lor' ! we didn't know ter 
open 'em, an' we jes pounded away 
at 'em wid brickbats, till Mars' Andy 
come an' showed us how. Ain't it 
curus how dey kin live an' breathe de 
breff o' life shet up in dem tight 
shells?" 

Declining to enter into a discussion 
on oysters, I asked if "Mars' Andy" 
was Mr. Rucker. 

"Yes, sir. Captin Rucker we mostly 
calls him. You acquainted wid him?" 

"No; but to make his acquaintance 
happens to be my business here." 

"Is dat so?" cried Dee Jay, with 



increased respect in his tones. "An' 
I made sho' you wuz a-drummin' for 
seggars. Mars' Andy ain't very fond 
o' dem drummin' men," 'he went on, 
confidentially; "in fac', dey ain't popu- 
lar wid none o' dem lazy, long-legged 
Rucker boys. Dey kin fairly devil a 
stranger out o' tourn if dey takes a 
notion. Hope you ain't gwine ter 
tread on de captin's toes, marster. He's 
a awful man to have a rassel wid." 

"He must be a terrible fellow," said 
I, laughing. 

"Lor', dey ain't no harm in Mars' 
Andy. He's de head man in dis town. 
He's as full o' pranks an' capers as a 
unbroke colt; but he's got as much 
sense as a horse." 

With that compliment, in every way 
worthy of a returned Gulliver, my in- 
nocent Yahoo took me to the widow 
Joplih's dining-room. 

Before I had well finished my sup- 
per a tall man strode into the room, 
followed by two of the daintiest, pret- 
tiest little black-and-tan thorough- 
bred pups I had ever seen. 

"How Angie would dote on them!" 
thought I. 

The master of the pups was a 
noticeable man. Tall and broad-shoul- 
dered, with clean-cut features and 
bright black eyes — so far not differing 
from any other. But his hair marked 
him among men as Samson's among 
the Phillistines. Long and heavy, and 
iron-gray in color, it fell in actual 
ringlets to his shoulders, and give 
almost a look of ferocity to his counte- 
nance. 

"A character!" said I to myself, and 
longed to hear him speak. 

The wish was not allowed to grow 
cold, as he came directly to me with: 

"I hear, sir, there is a stranger in 
town who wants to see Andy Rucker. 
That's my name. Yours is — " 

"Ned Merewether, at your service," 
said I, rising, with extended hand. 
"You have met my father." 

"Oh yes ; I am well acquainted with 
Jack Merewether," he said,- giving me 
a prolonged look . "Well, Ned, let's 
take a drink." 

Knowing the offense I should give 
by a refusal, I assented, though dread- 
ing the villainous compound I should 
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have' to swallow under the name of 
"old Bourbon." 

One drink followed another, and my 
head began to buzz a little.. Several 
men dropped in, who were introduced 
by Mr. Rucker as.kinsmen and friends. 
I proposed a health to '*the Gentlemen 
of Sarsar/' and the scene grew con- 
vivial. 

**What d'ye think of our country, 
mister?" said an ill-looking youth, 
whom they addressed by the tender 
title of "Honey Rucker." 

"It's as fine a country as I ever 
saw," responded I, "But you don't 
have many rich men, I suppose?" 

"Rich men !" cried Mr. Rucker, in 
a tone of compassion; "why, young- 
ster, we are all rich, only we don't 
like to show off. Good families — like 
the Ruckers — never make a parade. 
Now and then such a fellow as Yowell 
wants to spread himself. You remem- 
ber, boys, how he went to old Nathan 
Week's funeral?" 

"Rather!" said Honey Rucker, in 
a gloomy tone. 

"It was a big funeral, and most of 
us walked, for carriages are unhandy 
on our roads. But Yowell wanted to 
make a show, so he and his must ride. 
He and his wife were in a four-wheeled 
gig, and every Jack and Gill of his 
seven children was toted by a likely 
negro boy, who sat astride a' two-hun- 
dred-dollar mule. Now each one of 
those Africans would have sold for 
fifteen hundred dollars — aggregate, 
ten thousand five hundred dollars; the 
mules summed up to fourteen hundred 
dollars, making a clean sum of eleven 
thousand nine hundred dollars wind- 
ing along these hills as unconcerned 
as a snake. What do you think of 
that for style?" 

"Quite in the st3'le of the Arabian 
Nights," said I. 

"Ah ! there are some queer people 
up here among these hills," said Cap- 
tain Andy, with a shake of the read. 

"What do you do in the way of 
sport?" asked I. 

"Everything — chase foxes, run deer, 
spear fish. But our grand sport" — 
with sudden animation — "our Christ- 
mas frolic, is a nigger hunt." 

"A what?" 



"A neg^o chase, perhaps you would 
call it. You see, our jail is such a 
ramshackle affair that it is next to 
impossible to keep a prisoner in bonds, 
if he has any get-up-and-get in his 
make-up. The rascals break out and 
take to the hills. And when the 
humor takes us we hunt them down." 

There was a laughing devil in Mr. 
Rucker's eye, and I knew not what to 
think. Determined, however, not to 
seem unsophisticated, I said, coolly: 

"I should think such game would 
g^ve you but a short run." 

"Humph! put twenty hounds on a 
black rascal's track — they can scent it 
after it's a day old — and he will run 
faster than a deer, and out-manoeuvre 
a fox in dodging corners." 

"Poor souls!" 

"They haven't any souls, I fancy," 
said Mr. Rucker, easily; "'poor bodies' 
would be more to the point, as they 
have to clip it to a galloping tune. 
Come, sir, no use walking on stilts 
away from home. Join us in our next 
hunt." 

The man seemed as sober as a chris- 
tened saint, but I felt I was the butt 
of a joke, and secretly resented it. 

"Well, sir," said I, "I did not come 
here to make acquaintance with the 
sports of the gentry." 

"And may I presume to ask why 
you did come?" inquired Mr. Rucker, 
with vast politeness. 

"You should know best, sir, as I 
represent the firm of Avery & Mere- 
wether." 

"Aha! I remember something was 
said of certain moneys that your 
people fancied I owed them." 

"Fancy me no fancies, Mr. Rucker" 
— certainly the whiskey had gone into 
my head — "the money has to be paid." 

"And you are the man that's to get 
it? Well, well, it would be a pity you 
should not have what you have come 
so far to gain — all, and more. I insist 
you should have more. I myself ought 
to make you a little gift." 

"Very well," I said, good-humored- 
ly, "I will gladly accept these little 
beauties" — and I caught up Mr. Ruck- 
er' spups. 

"For your sweetheart?" 

"For the prettiest girl in the county," 
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said I, laughing, and with a warm 
glow at my heart at the bare thought 
of my lovely little angel, Angie Bell. 

II. 

Awakening with a clear head the 
next morning, I hurried out to seek 
Mr. Rucker; but, to my annoyance, 
that eccentric gentleman was nowhere 
to be found. Everyone of whom I 
inquired was too stupid even to guess 
at his whereabouts. 

*'De captin is jes' like de sun," said 
my sympathizing valet Dee Jay: 
"sometimes he will shine out on folks, 
an' agin, when de notion takes him, 
he will go under a cloud, an' you can't 
put your finger on de place whar he 
is hid." 

"And how long is it his Majesty's 
pleasure to stay under a cloud?" 

"It 'ud take a wizard man to tell 
dat, marster.' ' 

"I went to his house, hoping to see 
some member of his family; but no 
one came to the door, though I rapped 
and pounded half an hour." 

"He ain't got no family. De Rucker 
blood is purty nigh run out in dis 
county." 

"Why, I thought every other man 
in it was a Rucker." 

"Well, dey is mostly cousins, or dey 
jes' tuk de name fur glory. Mars' 
Andy had a lot of brothers onst, an' 
a par; but dey wuz killed, all along 
through de war — one a-bushwhackin', 
one a-fightin wid Morgan, one wid de 
fever, an so on. Mars Andy hisself 
had a squeak for his life onst on a 
time. He wuz lyin' on de field bleed- 
in' from seventeen or eighteen wounds, 
when along comes a cavalryman a- 
swingin' of his savior — " 

"Dee Jay! what in the name of 
Heaven are you saying?" 

"Along comes a cavalryman on a 
big black horse, a-swingin' his savior 
in de air till it looked as round as a 
cart wheel, an' flashed like de moon 
on fire. Mars' Andy shet his eyes an' 
begun ter say his prayers ; when pop ! 
bang! off went a musket from behind 
a tree, an' down went Mr. Rider jes' 
like a grasshopper when a turkey-gob- 
bler nips him oflF a sweet-petater vine ! 

"De captin tuk on mightily about 



our site gittin' beat," continued Dee 
Jay, encouraged by my laughter; "he 
'ain't let his hair grow sence Vicks- 
burg fell, an' it turned grisly gray dat 
same night. It was jes' struck all of 
a heap. Dat's why de people h^re 
thin so much o' Mars' Andy. Dey has 
sech respec' fur his strong feelin's." 

"I wish his strong feelings would 
lead him to pay his debts," muttered I. 

Mr. Rucker was not so cruel as to 
stay under a cloud all day. In the after- 
noon he burst into my room, beaming 
like the sun to which he had been com- 
pared. 

"It's all settled, my friend," he cried. 

"What! the debt?" 

"Bother the debt! A question of 
money should not arise between gentle- 
men." 

"Gentlemen should pay what they 
owe," said I, grimly. 

"Softly, lad, softly. You are almost 
on the point of being uncivil, in which 
case I hould have to leave you to your- 
self." 

Dreading another disappearance on 
Mr. Rucker's part, I said: 

"Really, sir, I had no intention of 
being uncivil. What is it that is set- 
tled?" 

"The chase — the hunt for the horny- 
heeled son of Ham." 

"That joke again?" 

"No joke about it. There is an idle 
fellow here — Bud Kane by name — who 
was caught hog-stealing about a month 
back. He has been hiding among the 
hills, and we think it well to get him 
off our hands before Christmas." 

"You wouldn't kill the man?" 

"Oh no; only ^care him a bit. If he 
^ives us a good run we will let him off 
scot-free. And he is the fleetest scamp 
in the country. Lucky to be able to 
offer you such sport." 

"My good Mr. Rucker," said I, at- 
tempting to speak with great modera- 
tion, "unequaled as such sport must be, 
you must allow me to decline a share 
in it. You know my object in coming 
here — " 

"My dear fellow," interrupted Rucker, 
"that is all right. I have plenty of 
money burning for your pocket. But 
just now I can't think of anything but 
the merry hunt. Come! let us have it 
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over, and then to business. I will prom- 
ise that you shall be full satisfied. Per- 
haps, however, you are not a rider?" 

It was silly of me, but I was really 
piqued, and thought I should like to 
show this rough man of Sarsar whether 
I could ride or not. I reflected, too, 
that it might be well to humor his wish 
and join his hunting party — it would 
probably turn out some portentous joke 
played by the Gentlemen of Sarsar. 
After it was "played out," Mr. Rucker 
could hardly fail to meet my demands, 
hand over the* money, and let me get 
back to civilization — civilization and An- 
gie Bell. 

"Well, well," said I, carelessly,flE "get 
me a decent mount, and Fll join your 
party," whereon Mr. Rucker gave a 
tremendous grin and hurried away. 

At a ridiculously early hour the next 
morning I was aroused by a wild "Hal- 
loo!" under my window. Looking out, 
I saw the Gentleman of Sarsar in force 
— some twenty or more vagabond-look- 
ing fellows, mounted on horses too nobly 
built for such riders, all laughing, gesti- 
culating, and occasionally firing at the 
incautious chickens roosting in the trees 
about the house. They were rigged out 
like a lot of banditti. Some were armed 
with rifles, and all seemed to have 
equipped themselves with what was left 
over from their war equipments, includ- 
ing horse-pistols and bowie-knives, 
cavalry boots and devil-may-care hats. 
I must say I felt uncommonly ticklish 
— as much so as if I had been in Arabia 
with a set of Bedouins inviting me for 
"sport" to plunder one of the desert car- 
avans. However, I gulped down my 
scruples with the morning cocktail which 
we all took at the bar of the window 
Joplin, and listened patiently while Mr. 
Rucker gasconaded about the wonderful 
shots he had made, the tremendous leaps 
his horse had taken over gullies and 
longs. 

"Unless you can stand rip-racing 
through the country as if you were try- 
ing to shake hands with the lightning," 
said he, "you had better not try to keep 
up with the hunt, but take a stand on 
some overlooking hill — " 

'-'. Rucker," cried I, "spare yonrrT': 
any fears for me." 

"All right, then. Let's be off, boys." 



They leaped to their saddles with 
Texan agility; half a dozen stag-hounds 
were brought to the front; and with 
another "Halloo!" were were off. 

Never shall I forget that ride. The 
keen morning air was a stimulus that 
thrilled every sense to alertness. Mr. 
Rucker carolled, in a robust voice : 

"Last night, in my late rambles. 
All in the isle of Skye, 

I met a lovely creature 
All in the mountains high." 

But the only lovely creature we met 
was the lady moon, queen of this wild 
world of wood and mountain and 
stream, now almost out of sight, as day 
was beginning to dawn. The hills, near 
and far, rose like waking giants to meet 
the pale, blinking stars; lights twinkled 
from the valley below ; little piping birds 
mingled their shrill notes with the sound 
of the wood-chopper's axe. 

We rode at a brisk trot, Mr. Rucker 
and I in the rear. Suddenly a cry was 
heard from one of the advance-guard. 
I pressed forward, my mind's eye filled 
with a fine buck, who sniffed the "tained 
gale," and sprung with beautiful fear 
from his pursuers. Instead of which 
I saw a figure on two legs — ^but 

"Whether man or woman. 
Whether ghoul or human," 

I could not tell at the distance — spring 
across the field as if Satan's fiends were 
after him. 

From this time all is confusion in my 
memory. Wild, wild riding I recall, and 
a sense of reckless delight that vented 
itself in shrill cries to my horse. The 
sun was just darting up in slim scarlet 
lances. A light wind blew, and the very 
drops of blood in my veins seemed to 
dance like the pine needles in the wind. 
What we pursued I no longer knew. 
I was beside myself with the passion 
of the chase. Logs, bogs, nor brooks 
appalled me. Fences and gullies were as 
shadows leaped over in a dream. The 
infernal baying of the hounds was music 
to my ear. Noble sport this, truly. Now 
and then there was a glimpse of a flying 
figure — a male Atlanta bounding 
over the ground with* splendid speed; 
and finally a sudden pull-up — a some- 
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thing at bay — and a sound of rifles snap- 
ping and hounds yelping. 

'Tire, lad, fire !" cried Mr. Rucker. 

"For God's sake tell me — is it a man ?" 

"Fire in the air if you have any 
doubt," he said, with a great laugh, and 
firing his own rifle at a tree-top. Wild 
with excitement, I essayed to do the 
same. My horse plunged — my gun went 
off — an awful cry followed the report, 
and a voice shrieked: "He has killed 
him! He has shot Bud Kane!" 

I leaped from my horse and rushed 
to the spot. There, truly, lay a man — ^a 
muscular, finely shaped young negro, en- 
tirely nude but for a fox-skin thrown 
over his shoulders. He was panting 
heavily, and his blood was staining the 
yellow sedgegrass. . 

I could not believe my eyes. I was 
almost distracted. Had I done this hor- 
rible deed? Had I slain an inoffensive 
fellow-creature, whose hand were cer- 
tainly clean toward me, no matter how 
many Sarsar hogs he had stolen? In- 
nocent I felt myself, yet guilty with a 
horrible guiltiness; for there lay the 
poor wretch, bleeding like Marco Boz- 
zaris, and not a man among them all 
spoke a word of comfort. 

HI. 

A litter was made of the bough of 
pine-trees, and Bud Kane lifted upon it. 
Mr. Rucker and I rode in advance of 
the bearers, to prepare Bud's mother for 
the reception of her son. 

"Man alive !" cried Andy, impatiently, 
"why did you not fire in the air? Did 
you not see we were all doing so?" 

"I saw nothing. Why did you lead 
me into such a devil's business?" 

"My dear Merewether," he said, in 
a cool, dry tone, "like Shakspeare's 
Jew, you bettered my instruction." 

At the door of a particularly mean- 
looking cabin Mr. Rucker called a halt. 
A veritable hag sat in the doorway — 
old, black, lean and wrinkled, but with 
a head of crisp wool as busy as a box 
plant. This person was engaged in the 
curious operation of "roping" her hair, 
that is, dividing it into small strands, 
each one of which was wrapped tightly 
to its end with a white cotton string. 

"Hello, Aunt Diana!" said Mr. 
Rucker. 



"Why, Mrs' Andy! Dat you? What 
brings you here dis hour in de morin'? 
Want a drink o' buttermilk?" 

"No; I've some bad news for you. 
Bud has met with an accident." 

"What's dat you tell me?" 

She sprung to her feet. Anything 
more uncanny and witch-like than her 
appearance can not be imagined. On one 
side of her head her hair stood out like 
a electrified mane, evidently fresh from 
a vigorous carding; on the other it lay 
flat in litle snaky cotton twists. Her 
eyes rolled till they seemed all white. 
One hand was on her hip, the other 
stretched toward us with clinched fist. 

Mr. Rucker ran over the details of 
the accident without mentioning my 
name. But she pinned me on the spot. 

"I s'pose you did it," she said, "seein' 
as you are a stranger? Der ain't none 
o' de boys here would 'a been so 
clumsy." 

"Yes, my horse reared, and my gun 
went off accidentally. I am very 
sorry — " 

"Sorrow don't butter no corn-pone," 
she interrupted, in a high key. "I mis- 
trusted sompen wrong yesterday when 
Mars' Andy Rucker wuz here persuadin' 
Bud ter take part in his onmannerly, 
onchistrian rampage." 

"What!" cried I, in a passion in my 
turn ; "it was a sell, then, after all ?" 

Mr. Rucker smiled, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"You would 'a thought so," screamed 
Mother Katie, "if you had 'a heerd him 
beggin' Bud an' bribin' him to take de 
job. Bud warn't noways' anxious to 
dress hisself up in a fox-skin an' go 
tarin' over de country, an' let de hounds 
be turned loose on him. But says Mars' 
Andy: 'We will post horses in de 
thickets, so that you can ride from one 
point to annudder, an' save your strength 
to dash across de open fields an' keep 
ahead o' de hunt. An' it will be a big 
frolic, Bud,' he says ; 'an' when it's done 
you shell have a quart o' rum an' five 
dollars fur de night's work.' Five dol- 
lars looked big enough to cover de sun 
an' moon, it did. So he gin his consent, 
an' here's de end of it — Bud killed, an' 
me left ter scufHe along, de heavenly 
powers knows how." 
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She threw her apron over her head 
ajid began to weep. 

"I knowed mischief wuz coming'," she 
sobbed. "Twam't on'y las' week dat 
ole Debby, de witch 'ooman, tole my 
fortune on he shoulder-blade of a sheep, 
an' likewise de breas-bone of a goose. 
Troubles dark an' many,' she says, *an' 
a funeral in de house, an' a how row 
ter hoe !' An' I jis tell you, young man" 
— dropping her apron, and shaking her 
extraordinary old head at me — "I'll have 
de law of you. Dis ain't nuthin' short of 
murder, it ain't." 

"It was an accident," I cried; "and 
whatever I can do to make amends, you 
may be sure I will do." 

"Den you kind jist han' me over some 
money fur de funeral expenses an' odder 
matters." 

"How much do you want?" 

"Jes' put it to yourself, sir. Don't 
you think if you wuz tore away from 
your pa, an' his ole age left widout 
support, he would ax a purty high figure 
to cover de loss?" 

"I think," said I, with much internal 
bitterness, "if my father could see me 
at this moment, he would think twenty- 
five dollars a high value for my head." 

"Well, gimme dat, marster, an' I'll be 
satisfied." 

I handed her the sum, and we left 
the house just as the men bearing Bud 
on the liter came in sight, and the old 
mother began her distracting screams. 

"Rucker," said I, as we rode away — 
"Rucker" — and my voice trembled with 
rage — "as I am a living man you shall 
give me satisfaction for this." 

"Let a harmless jest go by," he said, 
coldly, "and consider your own position. 
I am bound to tell you that you are in 
some danger. The negroes here are a 
wild lot, and, backed by certain lawless 
white men I could mention, would just 
as soon lynch you as not." 

"That I own would be quite in keep- 
ing with what I have seen of the Gen- 
tlemen of Sarsar." 

"We will discuss the matter farther 
when you are rested; you look fagged 
out," said Mr. Rucker, with an air of 
paternal interest. 

At the widow Joplin's I shut myself 
into my room, and throwing myself on 
my bed, fell into as profound a sleep as 



if to shoot a man before breakfast was 
nothing more series than to bag a lot of 
birds. 

Toward noon Mr. Rucker came back. 
His face was drawn into solemn lines, 
his ringlet hung damp and uncurled. 

"Kane is dead," he said. 

"No!" 

"The. wound seemed a trifle at first; 
but traumatic tetanus set in, and he went 
off like a shot." 

"I would give my right hand to undo 
this morning's work." 

"Come, man, don't be cast down. My 
advice is that you come with me at 
once to a magistrate and give yourself 
up. I will go bail for your appearance 
at the April court. I need not ask if 
you will be sure to be on hand?" 

"If I allow you to be my bondsman, 
such a question in an insult," said I, 
haughtily. 

"Exactly. I will go your bail for, say, 
two thousand dollars. And since this 
sum, like the rod of Aaron, swallows 
up the smaller amount you came to 
collect, we will let that matter rest over 
until you come on to your trial — eh?" 

"I am in your hands, Mr. Rucker," 
said I, fiercely, and feeling like a rat 
in a trap, "and have no alternative but 
to do as you suggest. But my father 
will jDe here as my legal adviser, and I 
can tell you this whole thing will be 
well sifted." 

"Your father may count on my aid 
and friendship," said Mr. Rucker, with 
the air of a generous potentate, "both 
for his sake and yours." 

As he spoke there was a rap at the 
door, and a trim mulatto girl answered 
to my "Come in." There was a gypsy- 
beauty in her bold black eyes, and mis- 
chief lurked in the comers of her 
mouth ; but she made a tolerably modest 
courtesy, and said: , 

"If you please, sir, I wuz gwine ter 
ber married." 

"That is not surprising," said Mr. 
Rucker, seeing me at a loss how to reply 
to this unexpected confidence. "I should 
think all the young bucks in the country 
would be after you." 

"I ain't gwine ter boast o' dat, Mars' 
Andy, for you knows I never was one 
o' dem flirtin', owdacious gals dat would 
jest as soon sleep in de calaboose as 
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anywhar else. But I wuz gwiije ter 
marry decent an' respectable as any 
white lady, an' have a gold ring an' 
piller-shams. ^An' now he's gone an' got 
killed, and I ain't got nobody ter marry ; 
and I jes' wish I was dead too." 

Here she began to weep, and, with a 
pang at the heart, I realized that before 
me stood another victim of my fatal shot. 
It was Bud Kane whom she was to 
marry ! 

"My poor girl — " said I. 

"Don't you 'poor girl' me !" she cried, 
viciously. "I'm jest as free as anybody, 
and I don't want no f oolin' nor soft talk 
from you nor no other white gentleman." 

"Well, what do you want?" said I, 
roughly. 

"My circumstances is these," she said, 
checking her tears : "that I have give up 
a good place I had at five dollars a 
montfc, an' have spent all my savin's 
an' givin's a-buyin' weddin' clothes an' 
a feather-bed, which I am meanin' to 
swap off to the widder Joplin for the 
tombstone of her fust husband, an' set 
it up over pood Bud, the verses on it 
bein' ekally upproprite, as they only 
says: 

" 'He wuz too bright fur earth, 
He wuz taken from our hearth. 
Of angels ther wuz a dearth. 
So they welcomed him with mirth.' " 

"That is a fine idea of yours," said 
Mr. Rucker, "but you wander from the 
point." 

"No, sir, r jes' a-comin' to it. Seein' 
as I am all throwed out an' disadvan- 
taged, I thought if I had ten or twelve 
dollars I could go to town, an' git a place 
an' earn my livin' ; an' it looked like de 
gentleman dat shot Bud ought ter holp 
me along a little to kerry out my pro- 
jec's an' git de better o' my afflictions." 

My hand was in my pocket. I pulled 
it out, holding a bill, and bade good-by 
to Bud Kane's interesting sweetheart. 

"You did well," ^aid Mr. Rucker; "a 
policy of conciliation now, by all means." 

Our business at the magistrate's was 
soon transacted; but after leaving his 
office we found it a matter of difficulty 
to get past the crowd. A mob of 
negroes had collected, and muttered 
threats made my blood run cold. Plainly 



Sarsar was no longer a safe place for 
me. 

On reaching the inn I found myself 
awaited at the door of my room by an 
imposing-looking old darky with white 
hair ad a stout cane. 

"Good-day, sir," said he. "If your 
name is young Mr. Merrewether, I would 
like a few words wid you." 

"All right, uncle; come in." And I 
threw open the door and flung myself 
into a chair. 

"Give me de satisfacshun to intreduce 
myse'f," said the old man, with dignity, 
"as de parster of de Fust Methodis' 
Church, limited." 

"Limited to what?" said I, profanely. 

"To de godly an' to de seekers ; an' to 

dis latter class our departed brudder Bud 

Kane belonged. He wuz a seekin' 

sperrit." 

"Bud Kane again I" 

"Dat pore wild lad lost his life as 
so many of our color loses der manly 
sperret — ^by submittin' to de white folks 
as if dey wuz monkeys instid o* men. 
But, in despite of Bud bein' in some sort 
a son of Belial, he wanted ter do what 
wuz right ; an' he hed agreed ter give us 
a small sum toward erectin' a edifice fur 
prayer an' praise, de present meetin'- 
house being subject to rats, an' bats, an' 
rain, an' de bad boys of Sarsar." 

"I really don't see how this matter 
concerns me !" cried I, though, alas ! I 
did see with fatal clearness what he was 
after. 

"I wus thinkin', marster," he said, se- 
verely, "dat it mought be a sort o' balm 
o' Gilead to your conscience to supply 
dat sum." 

"Better give him a trifle," whispered 
Mr. Rucker; "he has great influence 
among the blacks." 

There was no help for it. A five- 
dollar bill passed from my keeping into 
that of the "parster of the Fust Meth- 
odis' Church, limited." 

I began to pack my portmanteau. 

"What are you about?" said Mr. 
Rucker. 

"About to leave your town. I can 
catch the night train at L by mak- 
ing good speed." 

"So you can ; but take my advice again 
and leave that luggage." 

"Leave my portmanteau! But why?" 
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"You won't be allowed to get away. 
The people are keeping watch. I can 
manage it, however. Start out with me 
as if for a friendly ride, and we can 

get on to L with nobody the wiser ; 

but if you start out with that carpet-sack, 
I won't answer for the consequences. I 
can send it after you in a day or so." 

Again I had to submit — anything to 
get out of the accursed place. 

We mounted our horses, Mr. Rucker 
ostentatiously remarking that we were 
going out for a little ride. 

"You won't let him get away. Mars' 
Andy ?" cried a voice. 

"Have no fear, boys; he is in Andy 
Rucker's charge," exclaimed another. 

Once away from them, I thought my 
trials at an end. But there were yet 
other ordeals in store. From a cabin 
a shade more dingy than Mother Kane's 
there rushed out a fat black female, with 
three or four children hanging to her 
skirts. 

"Stop, stop, gentlemen!" she cried; 
and we reined in accordingly. She laid 
her hand on the bridle of my horse. 

"Ain't you de gentleman dat killed 
Bud Kane?" she asked. 

Bud Kane's name was fast becoming 
the red rag to the bull. 

"What's that to you?" roared I. 

"Jes' this, sir : these is Bud's chillem." 

"I wonder if there is anything or any- 
body in this town that Bud Kane is not 
in some way connected with?" said I, 
violently. "I suppose you want a little 
money to buy a black frock?"- 

"I ain't pertickeler ez ter the frock, 
but I need the money powerful bad to 
help raise the chillem, for Bud always 
wuz mighty fond of 'em;" and she too 
began to weep. "He always said he 
meant ter have Julius Caesar eddicated. 
He wuz de favorite, because he wuz de 
oldest, an' de fust chile Bud ebber had. 
Den he made a gret pet o' Leonidas, be- 
cause he wuz de youngest, an' prized ac- 
cordin'; and de gal, Mary Margeret — " 

"Why, look here," said I ; "I have just 
seen a girl who told me she was going 
to marry Bud." 

"Yes, sir, he tole me he wuz gwine 
ter marry. He wanted me to have him, 
but lor ! I wouldn't marry Bud, because 
he didn't belong to de church." 

I looked at Mr. Rucker. A grin con- 



vulsed him features. There was nothing 
to be said. I gave some money to the 
worthy matron, and we rode on. 

At last we were well out of Sarsar, 
and my spirits began to rise. Suddenly 
we heard the clatter of a horse's hoofs 
coming after us at a rapid gallop. 

"We are pursued," siad Mr. Rucker. 

"Let me give him a run fr it," I cried. 

"No, no; wait here; guilt flies; you 
risk nothing in facing whomsoever it 
may be." 

"The pursuer turned out to be a lean 
litle man, who introduced himself as Dr. 
Mellar. 

"I heard you were about leaving town, 
Mr. Merryfield," he said, briskly — 
"Merewether ? — excuse me — and I 
wanted to mention to you a little bill for 
attendance on the negro Bud Kane, 
his mother being unable to pay, and 
hearing you had a fine feeling of hon- 
or—" 

I got down from my horse, squared 
my elbows, doubled my fists. "Come 
on!" said I. 

"Are you mad?" cried the little doc- 
tor; and wheeling his horse sharply 
round, he fled back to Sarsar. 

Before I mounted again, I deliber- 
ately loaded my pistol. 

"This is a seven-shooter," said I to 
Mr. Rucker. "One ball is for the under- 
taker, one for the grave-digger, the odd 
ones for any of the mourners who may 
wish to be paid for weeping at Bud 
Kane's funeral." 

"I think," cried Mr. Rucker, reeling 
slightly in his saddle, as if convulsed by 
some internal emotion — "I really think 
we have seen the last of them. You 
may shake the dust from your fet, Mr. 
Merewether: you are out of Sarsar." 

It was shortly before Christmas that 
this adventure befell me. Christmas day 
dawned brightly, as it seemed, to all the 
world but me. I had no heart to go to 
church, feeling in no mood for the 
jubilant services. I was alone in the 
house, and when there came a ring at 
the bell I answered the door. There 
stood a remarkably tall, lithe negro man, 
with my portmanteau in one hand, and 
in the other a little covered basket. 

"Christmas gift, marster," he cried. 

"Merry Christmas to you. You can get 
a glass of eggnog in the kitchen. I see 
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you are from Sarsar. You have brought 
back my portmaneau." 

"Yes, sir. Looks like you ought to 
know me by name, young marster. You 
nearly shot my head off onst. Don't you 
remember Bud Kane?" 

"Bud Kane?" 

"Yes, sir, dat's me. Mars' Andy tole 
you I was dead; but dat wuz jest a joke 
o' his. Somebody axed him what made 
him get so hateful to you, an' he said 
onst there wuz two men standin' on de 
court-house steps, an' one of 'em ups 
and knocks de odder off de steps; an' 
dey had him lip fur 'salt an' battery. 
An' de judge says, 'What made you 
knock dat man off en de steps? he wuz 
a stranger ter you, an' not a-doin' no 
harm.' An' de man says, *I knows it, 
judge; I didn't have nothin' agin de fel- 
low; but de truth is, he stood so fair I 
couldn't help it.' " 

And Bud Kane chuckled as if I would 
be at no loss to apply his choice anecdote. 

"Here's a note Mars' Andy sent you," 
he added. 

I took the note and read as follows : 

''^Dear Merewether, — I hope you 
don't bear malice. I know you will be 
glad that Bud Kane is not dead, and 
send this note by him to convince you of 
the fact. Of course the bail business 
was a farce. And I return the money 
you so handsomely shelled out to the va- 
rious claimants. 

"It is the season of forgiveness, so 
don't be backward about it. And in 
token of amity, accept the pups you ad- 
mired — we call them Prince and Pauper 
— and give them to your sweetheart. 
Come again to Sarsar on a different er- 
rand, and I promise you a better wel- 
come from rough old 

"Andy Rucker.^' 



"You take those pups back," said I, 
"and tell Mr. Rucker I will accept noth- 
ing at his hands." 

"Yes, sir," said Bud, with a look of 
drollery; "but can't I have my eggnog 
befo' I start back? Christmas-time, you 
know, marster." 

"Oh yes, have all the eggnog you 
want; and when you are ready to go, 
come to me for a note I shall send to 
Mr. Rucker." 

Bud Kane disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen, and angry, mortified, 
humbled in my own esteem, I set myself 
to the realization of how I had been 
duped. All the details of the fine joke — 
just where truth ended and imposture 
began — I should probably not know un- 
til I met Mr. Rucker. Then I promised 
myself an explanation and an ugly 
quarrel. 

While I brooded over the matter the 
pups got out of the basket, and began to 
frisk about the room. Then who should 
come in but Angle, rosy and beautiful, 
on her way home from church. Down 
she went on her knees before the little 
beauties in black and tan; and then she 
went into such raptures over them, and 
kissed them so many times, that I 
couldn't stand it, but offered her them 
and myself on the spot! She accepted 
the three of us, and the next thing I 
knew I had Angie, Prince and Pauper 
in my arms, and was pressing a first kiss 
on her smiling lips. Pauper happened 
to be somewhere between her heart and 
mine, and in consequence was so cruelly 
squeezed as to give a piercing howl ; but 
it was a rapturous moment. I loved all 
the world, I blessed Andy Rucker, and 
I forgave the Gentlemen of Sarsar. 
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The Waves. 

John C. Wright, 
Poet of the Lakes. 

They sing their song, 
As they dance along, 

To forest, hill and plain ; 
They flash their love 
To the stars above. 

And speak to the wind and rain. 

Resplendent and gay, 
In the breezes at play, 

They ripple and roll to the shore ; 
Rver sweeping and leaping. 
Unresting, unsleepingf, 

In white-caps and night-caps they 
rumble and roar; 
Huge billows like pillows, 
White-tasseled as willows, 

They are turbulent, choppy and wild — 
Now dashing, now lashing. 
Rebounding and splashing — 

They are angry — then tranquil — then 
mild. 
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America's Famous Geologist concludes his 
fascinating and instructive study of Michigan. 



Leaving Ishpeming, we follow, rising 
somewhat, through a valley which is 
bounded on the north and south by walls 
of older rocks, which are underlaid 
largely by black slates broken through 
here and there by knobs of igneous 
rocks, commonly known as diorite, or 
perhaps a better name would be amphi- 
bolite. It is also crossed by lines of 
moraine and between these are at times 
flat areas of swamp land. At Humboldt 
and at Champion one meets the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul com- 



Chicago. The Chicago mine is an iron 
mine, although there is also a Chicago 
Copper company well worthy of atten- 
tion, especially for the mineralogist, and 
it lies near enough to Lake Michigamme 
to give a beautiful view of the lake 
which extends from this point to the 
town of Michigamme, and in irregular 
f asTiion southward. Among the minerals 
which may be collected at this mine are : 
magnetite, hamatite, in the form of mag- 
netite (that is martite), griinerite, 
chlorite. • 



ing from the south. There is a line from 
Humboldt leading around to the Repub- 
lic Iron Mine. This is an interesting 
mine which has been fully described by 
H. L. Smith and others and lies at the 
end of a sharp little trough and is sur- 
rounded by granite. The granite at this 
place is quite coarsely porphyritic and 
reminds one of some of the Scotch 
granites. The main line, however, comes 
north from Republic to Champion, and 
that is the point at which change is 
commonly made in going from the 'Cop- 
per County and Keweenaw Point to 



From Champion the railroad follows 
across to the lake, crossing the mouth of 
the Pequaming. There is an interesting 
indication that the Pequaming may have 
once turned to the east instead of, as 
now, flowing into the lake, and then 
found its way into the head-waters of 
the Escanaba. The lake is excavated 
in relatively short scists and in these 
selists garnets and the curious cross- 
shaped crystals like staurolite and char- 
astolite may be found. To the north 
of the railroad track the land rises 
rapidly and older rocks such as jasper, 
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iron ores, diorites and quartzites may 
here be found and a mile or so farther 
on granite is encountered. 

Leaving Ishpeming, the train toils up 
the grade, passing the abandoned iron 
mines, to the summit, around which we 
have typical typography of the oldest 
rocks. There are white knobs of granite 
and between them cedar swamps. 
Numerous lakes also occur in the larger 
depressions and the country is admirably 
adopted for summer resorts in the hot 
weather, but for not much else. 



fore, may be considered as remnants of 
an old plain surface which has since 
been cut into. The exact age is not cer- 
tain; it may be cretacious. 

From the summit the road descends 
rapidly. Near the old Taylor mine 
there is a little spur and it is off in 
this direction that there are quarries of 
the Michigan graphite. This quarried 
slate run about sixty percent silica and 
is used in Detroit for making a graphite 
point, which is an excellent preservative 
coating. As we approach L'Anse the 



At Nestoria the railroad branches. A 
line continues east which is generally 
traveled at night going toward Duluth 
and the line toward the north goes 
towar^ the Copper Country. Following 
the latter we soon come to the summit 
of the road at an elevation about sev- 
enteen hundred feet above sea level, the 
hills around reaching about eighteen 
hundred, and it is noteworthy that there 
is a very large area over which the hills 
approximate this elevation, which, there- 



view of Keweenaw Bay is a beautiful 
one. The railroad at L'Anse is on a 
terrace one hundred feet above the blue 
waters of Lake Superior. The distant 
copper range is clearly in sight as well 
as the lumber town of Baraga across 
the bay, and the white sands which are 
accumulated around the head of the bay, 
and probably the red sandstone bluffs 
further along may be seen. A boisterous 
brook comes broiling down over angular 
slate ledges close to the station, and a 
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short stop we repay the geologist or 
lover of natural scenery. There are in- 
teresting quarries which expose the con- 
tact between the Lake Superior sand- 
stone and the older slates which are also 
cut into by the woves of Lake Superior 
along the short 

Leaving L'Anse, the railroad skirts 
the head of Keweenaw Bay and from 
near Baraga north to Mission and Ke- 
weenaw Bay station slowly rises. 

At first, the road is largely over sand, 
but before long we can see sandstone 
ledges nearly flat on both sides of the 
track. This is the same formation that 
is so extensively quarried and widely 
shipped near the entry to Portage Lake. 
A few miles farther north is the Port- 
age redstone, known from the Atlantic 
coast to the Rocky Mountains as a 
particularly pleasing trimming for brick 
buildings. 

At Keweenaw Bay station a branch 
leaves the main line by which one may 
readily reach the mines of the Ontonagon 
district. It passes within one hundred 
yards of the lake, close to the Adventure, 
Michigan and Mass Mines. The road 
is, however, mainly used to haul the 
rock from these mines down to the 
stamp mills, which will be seen close to 
the station, where the rock is crushed 
and washed and concentrated^ the Lake 
Superior water being used to condense 
copper into what is locally known as 
mineral which may run really from fifty 
to seventy percent copper. This only 
needs to be melted to be run into wire 
bars. 

After leaving Keweenaw Bay the only 
point which will attract much interest 
is the valley of the Sturgeon, which 
we enter and cross just before* reaching 
Chassell. It is very interesting to note 
that the Sturgeon rises at a distant point 
and flows completely around the bay 
to avoid it in order to enter Portage 
Lake. The explanation for this curious 
round-about travel, or as it has been 
called, "willowy" type of drainage, is 
that it is above the grade of the moraines 
and left as huge shore lines by the 
sea of ice which once occupied Lake 
Superior. 

From Qiassell, the road skirts Port- 
age Lake. This lake has now been con- 
nected by canals at both ends st> that 



it forms a complete inland waterway. 

Crossing Grand Portage we see the 
lake cutting the Copper Range and bor- 
lered by a plateau three to five hundred 
feet high on either side. It is much 
like a huge river and reminds one of 
a view he may obtain on the Hudson 
River. It is indeed conceived that at 
some pre-historic time the range was 
cut across by a river just as the Ap- 
palachian Mountains are now traversed 
by the great river of Pennsylvania such 
as the Susquehanna ; and that in the ice 
age did not, in some way, follow up this 
valley, but was occupied by a tongue 
of ice so that when the ice retired it was 
left as a long and narrow lake. On the 
opposite side of Grand Portage one may 
see the smpking stack of the stamp mills 
and just after passing a small flag 
station, known as Pilgrim, the road 
passes very close to the Isle Royale 
mill, which has been filling up Portage 
Lake with the waste stamp sand derived 
from crushing the rock from the mine. 
This delta of stamp sand stretches far 
out into the lake toward a small and 
picturesque island known as Snowshoe 
Island. 

This brings us to Houghton, which is 
the traveler's center, as well as the 
county seat of the Copper Country. 
Here we may also meet those who have 
taken the trip from the Saulte by boat, 
or who have come by the Copper Range 
railroad. A stream of small excursion 
boats and electric cars added to the 
steam railroad facilities gives good ac- 
ommodations for seeing the Copper 
Country. 

Houghton. 

At Houghton itself there are the 
buildings of the College of Mines. 
They may be seen in approaching by 
train and a fine view is obtained of 
the terrace ninety feet above the lake 
by those who come to Houghton by 
boat. The buildings are largely built 
of Portage red stone which is quarried 
at a small town of Jacobsville, near the 
former outlet of Portage Lake known 
as Portage Entry. Near the College of 
Mines is also the building of the Geolog- 
ical Survey. This does not contain 
exhibits of interest to the general public, 
although much information regarding 
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the structure of the Copper Country 
may be there obtained, but the buildings 
of the College of Mines contain a min- 
eral collection finely displayed. They 
also contain some detailed maps of the 
adjacent country and a very good map 
of the Copper Country is contained in 
their year book. The school is noted 
for the particular character of its course. 
For four terms in a year the men are 
employed in doing things — coal manu- 
facture, shop work, stamp-mill work, 
surveying and mine inspection — these 
are features of the course that even a 
casual visitor is likely to see. Even at 
night, the twinkling light on the tower 
of the Mining Building and the bon- 
fires of the parties of students on the 
hills observing Polaris, are a sign that 
work is still going on. Its eminently 
practical character is only a reflection 
of the surroundings. From the hills to 
the north rise distinctly the tall stacks 
of the Quincy mine and upon the hills 
to the south are the shafts of the Isle 
Royale mine. One may readily take an 
electric up Quincy Hill and see the 
shafts of the mine north and south. 
Admission to the mines is not easily 
obtained. There is a very large num- 
ber of visitors passing through Hough- 
ton every year and the expense owing 
to the delay of production involved in 
taking visitors through a mine is quite 
considerable. Besides this there is some 
danger and the miners are not generally 
dressed for company. There is, how- 
ever, generally speaking, no difficulty 
in respectable people seeing the interest- 
ing operations above ground. 

Before we leave Houghton for the 
various side excursions we should call 
attention to the number of broker's 
offices which are a symptom of the fact 
that the whole population is interested 
in the buying and selling of stock. There 
are many substantial residences out Col- 
lege Avenue to the College of Mines and 
the generally prosperous condition of 
the community shows that quite a little 
of the money made in the Copper Coun- 
try mining remains in the Country. In 
fact, if one leaves the dividends of the 
Calumet & Hecla out of account, the 
money which is given into the Country 
in assessments about balances that which 
stockholders receive by way of dividend. 



Excursions From Houghton. 

1. To Portage Entry. 

There is generally a small steamer 
running down to the so-called White 
City during the summer months. From 
that it is a short walk to the Portage 
Entry Quarries. The White City is it- 
self something on the order of a small 
Coney Island. 

2. To the canal. 

Small steamers also leave Houghton 
just after dinner, returning just before 
supper, and at time go down again and 
back in the evening to the Ship Canal. 
This is along the winding and narrow 
part of Portage Lake and is a very 
pretty sail. One will notice that near 
the Copper Range the country is largely 
being cleared up and cut into farms by 
a substantial lot of Finlanders, who find 
this country and climate being than that 
to which they were used. There is 
an agricultural exhibition of Houghton 
County every fall. It is a pity that it 
comes to late to show the strawberries, 
although they last nearly to August and 
are without superior in size and flavor. 

The Ship Canal itself opens on a 
long sand beach which is a favorable 
place for Sunday school picnics and 
also for hunting agates. Many of the 
smaller pebbles are more or less 
distinctly agate, but they are pretty 
thoroughly picked up except after a big 
storm. 

3. Houghton to Freda Park. 

The train leaves the Copper Rangt 
station at the west end of Houghton 
close to the bridge connecting Houghton 
and Hancock and close also to the 
landing stations of the larger boats. The 
train climbs the hill and near the Mill 
Mine Junction we have a very beautiful 
view of the general plateau of the Cop- 
per Range. Immediately south lies the 
high Kame knoll, known as Wheel Kate 
— and old station of the Lake Survey, 
fifteen hundred and eight feet above the 
sea. The smoke of the Calumet mine 
can be seen far off on the horizon to 
the northeast and the Quincy mine can 
be seen distinctly in the same direction 
directly on the other side of the valley 
of Portage Lake. Immediately to the 
southeast one can see a beautiful barrier 
beach range extending frcmi some small 
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knolls and marking one of the high, 
though not the highest, shore lines of 
Lake Superior at a time when it was 
damned by the ice so that it had to find 
it way out over the western end into the 
Mississippi valley. 

Leaving Mill Mine Junction the road 
descends rapidly over a series of ter- 
races strewn with gravel formed at suc- 
cessive recessions of Lake Superior and 
follows the valley of the Salmon Trout 
to the Red Ridge. Here is a huge dam 
which is well worth seeing by those in- 
terested in such things. It supplies the 
head of waters for the Baltic and At- 
lantic stamp mills. From this point we 
pass by the Adventure, Trimountain 
stamp mills to a beautiful park. This 
shore seems to have been laid out for the 
purpose for which it has been used. The 
lake, at a level from fifteen to thirty 
feet high at present, has cut back a 
shelf in the sandstone which is now uesd 
as a site for the park and for the various 
stamp mills. The ice at this level cut 
in so deep that it left bluffs, the dip of 
which is about ninety feet above the lake. 
Thus the trains loaded with rock can 
come in on a level with the stamp mill 
and the rock finds its way from the 
bins into which they are dumped mainly 
by their own gravity through the various 
machines by which it is crushed and 
then washed until it reaches Lake Su- 
perior — the inexhaustible source of sup- 
ply for the water needed. This is an 
excellent place to see the most recent 
stamp practice, and the park itself, in 
which trees of the forest primaeval have 
been left and only the underbrush cut 
out is the most picturesque place in 
which to watch the blue waters of Lake 
Superior and cool oflf on a hot day. 

It will be noticed that the lake is now 
taking another slice at a level about 
thirty feet lower than that on which 
the stamp mills stand and the red bluffs 
of sandstone make a pleasing contrast 
to the blue waters below and the dark 
green foliage above. This is the same 
sandstone which will also be seen at 
the Ship Canal southwest of the light- 
house, and looks like the sandstone 
around Portage Entry. According to 
the State Surv-ey it is practically the 
same, but the United States Survey be- 
lieves it to be older. 



4. Houghton to the Michigan Smelt- 
ing Company. 

An interesting trip is to ride along 
either side of Portage Lake correspond- 
ing to the trip suggested by steamer. 
There are good roads both up and down 
the lake. Three miles up is the very 
modern plant of the Michigan Smelt- 
ing Company, but there may be some 
difficulty in obtaining admission. On 
the way up we pass the old stamp sand 
of the Athacite. The road turns up 
from a picturesque ravine toward the 
Athacite mine. Just at the turn is an 
interesting exposure of the Keweenaw 
formation along the road for a few hun- 
dred yards east. At this old stamp sand 
there is a small ferry which can be 
taken across to the Hancock side, and 
then there is an interesting trip for the 
geologist following the shore for about 
a mile and passing a series of upturned 
beds where the different strike can be 
beautifully determined, and where the 
black shales of the None Such Mine are 
are exposed to the docks where the pow- 
der and high explosive are stored. A 
little farther on we get to Sweet Town 
Creek, a litle stream which comes down 
from sandstone ledges. The rest of the 
way the road on the northeast side of the 
lake cut only heavy exposures of tile, but 
is, however, picturesque. 

Houghton to Torch Lake. 

Directly opposite Houghton is the 
town of Hancock, which is the twin 
town of Houghton. The two are con- 
nected by electrics, and opposite East 
Houghton and the center of the town 
are the smelting works of the Quincy 
Mining Company, the most convenient 
point, probably, at which to see the 
operation of melting copper. Two or 
three miles down by train or drive is 
the village of Dollar Bay, at which there 
is a plant for melting the copper and 
drawing it out into wire, so that one 
can in the Copper Country see the cop- 
per all the way from the rock to the 
finished wire. 

A little beyond Dollar Bay is a dyna- 
mite manufacturing plant where visitors 
are not desirable, and where they do 
not often wish to go. It has not blown- 
up very often within the recollection of 
the writer. 
After striking Torch Lake there is a 
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continuous procession of stamp mills — 
at Quincy Mine, at Osceola, Tamarac 
and Wolverine and finally those of the 
Calumet & Hecla at Lake Linden. The 
Calument & Hecla also have two others 
at Torch Lake and one at Buffalo. This 
end of the lake can be quite as con- 
veniently reached by trolley from Calu- 
met. 

Houghton to Calumet. 

Houghton i3 connected with Calumet 
by two railroads and by trolley. The 
view of the country is rather better from 
the trolley and especially where it goes 
over the railroad one gets often a 
view almost across Lake Superior. One 
can see the Huron Mountains on one 
and if the day is fine, he may get 
glimpses of Isle Royale on the other 
side. 

The trolley line leaves the point op- 
posite the College of Mines and passing 
through Houghton, crosses the bridge 
to Hancock. A series of terraces are 
exceptionally well shown and the shore 
line is very plain indeed near the crest 
of the Quincy Hill. Thence it follows 
pretty nearly the main line of the high- 
way and passes the shaft of the Quincy 
Mine, which has bought the old Frank- 
lin and Arcadian mines. The tops of 
the hills once formed little islands above 
Lake Superior and one can easily recog- 
nize the beach lines. Near an old 
stamp mill site, made of red sandstone, 
and known as Boston Pond we pass 
into the property of the Franklin Mine 
Company, which is practically the same 
as the Quincy, There are two lodes 
— Pewabic lode and another about five 
hundred feet southeast of it — a con- 
glomerate, known as the Boston and 
Albany conglomerate. One can easily 
tell from which lode the rock is being 
taken, for the Pewabic is gray-green 
color, while that from the Boston and 
Albany is red. Beyond the Franklin 
we come to Calumet Park — a resort 
maintained by the street car company. 
This park is about half way between 
Calumet and Houghton and dances are 
held there every summer evening. Then 
we pass on to the property under the 
control of the Calumet & Hecla. The 
La Salle (formerly the Dicumsa shafts) 
are the first, then the Osceola may be 
seen on the left, and then as we go 



close to the town and the road makes 
a rise to see Kearsage 21 shaft of the 
Calumet & Hecla, which is on another 
lode yet. All these lodes are lower in 
the formation than those of the Frank- 
lin and Quincy. The street railroad 
crosses the town, passing through 
Laurium, and as we emerge on the 
north side of Laurium we see two shafts 
on the Kearsage lode which are not be- 
ing worked. Beyond to the north are the 
shafts of the Centennial and Wolverine. 
Then as the road swings around and 
comes back southwest to town again 
we see to the right of us always the 
old shafts of the Centennial and rising 
from an almost flat plain the great Red 
Jacket shaft of the Calumet & Hecla 
mine, while north of this are the Tam- 
arack. These are the deepest shafts in 
the world and the mine beneath is some- 
thing like a mile from the surface, ver- 
tically over eight thousand feet on the 
dip of the lode. 

While we have been looking to the 
right we have been passing around on 
the left the numerous shafts of the Cal- 
umet and Hecla which are inclined and 
which are arranged along the outcrop of 
the Calumet-Hecla conglomerate. Some 
of these are known as Hecla shafts to- 
ward the south and as Calumet toward 
the north. We shall also see shafts on 
the Osceola bingaloid in line parallel, 
but somewhat farther southeast. The 
general type of the lode may easily be 
recognized. These shafts are built so as 
to follow the slope of the lode, whereas, 
the Talc and other shafts are vertical 
and do not show the slope on one side so 
characteristic of the incline shaft houses. 

Excursions from Calumet, 

The rock that is west from the mines 
is run through a crusher and used upon 
the roads; thus in all directions from 
Calumet there are splendid roads and the 
trip by automobile or carriage is espe- 
cially to be recommended. Among 
shorter shorter trips which are an easy 
half day's walk, are the following: 

1. Go through the town, using the 
tall stack of Tamarack No. 5 as a land- 
mark, and follow a road that goes 
through the location of the shaft to the 
northwest and then rises up over a hill 
which commands a beautiful view of 
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Lake Superior and also of the great min- 
ing location. The road then turns north 
and g9es down over a series of well 
marked beaches, those at about six hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet above the pres- 
ent lake and four hundred and eighty 
feet above the present lake being espe- 
cially marked. One can follow this road 
down to the Tamarack water-works, or 
upon reaching Tamarack No. 5 shaft, 
one may continue west and take a road 
down to the Calumet water-works. Both 
roads give fine views of Lake Superior 
all the way. A hole put down by the 
Calumet Heckla Company on section No. 
16 is not very difficult to reach, furnish- 
ing a perpetual stream of alcholine water 
at .43° temperature, quite as attractive 
as many springs which are largely bot- 
tled and sold. 

2. Calumet to Douglas Houghton 
Falls. 

The street-car line may be used for 
part or all of the way. It goes from 
Calumet down as far as Laurium and at 
the south end of the town it branches, 
and following this, one may notice out- 
crops of rock. By leaving the car about 
half way down the hill (the point may 
generally be learned from the conductor) 
and walking about a quarter of a mile 
west one will come upon the ravine of 
the Douglas Houghton Falls. This was 
once a most beautiful falls in a heavily 
wooded ravine, but the cotmtry has now 
been entirely cleared of timber and the 
beauties are generally gone. It is, how- 
ever, frequently 'described by geologists, 
and is of considerable interest as show- 
ing the east side of the copper range. 
This is marked by a profound fault or 
crack in the earth's crust under which 
the strata are much disturbed, and about 
a mile northeast of Douglas Houghton 
in a similarly situated ravine, the Lake 
Superior sandstone has been turned up 
on end and certain layers which are 
extra hard have remained like gigantic 
masonry, forming a so-called "wall-ra- 
vine." 

The high-way followed by electric 
road is also paralleled by steam-roads 
within sight only a few hundred yards 
away, which are carrying the rock from 
the mines to the stamp-mills on Torch 
Lake. Not far from Douglas Houghton 
Falls there are outcrops of a very coarse 



quartz porphory. It is a handsome rock 
and is of more interest as its pebbles ' 
are the Houghton conglomerate. 

Continuing down the hill we pass first 
the enormous stamp mills of the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company, admission 
to which must be by card, but it is not 
usually difficult to get one. About two 
miles farther south along the shore are 
the smelters where the concentrated cop- 
per is melted into wire bars. The 
water for the power is obtained from 
Torch Lake and returned thereto. The 
pumps used are the largest in the world, 
pumping thirty-four hundred gallons a 
minute. In the course of the last few 
turies considerable improvement has 
been made, so that now it is of com- 
mercial interest to rewash the material, 
which was of old run into the lake as 
xvaste rock. 

3. From Calumet out on the Point. 

The drive from Calumet north is one 
of great interest and is now more ac- 
cessible by the Keweenaw Central road. 
Leaving Calumet, we pass over the lo- 
cations of a number of the new and 
important mines of the Kearsage lode. 
In this lode the copper is deposited in 
the interstices and bubble cavities of an 
old lava or it may replace the lake itself. 
The deeper waters of all the mines of 
the Copper Country are somewhat :;alty 
and whatever the original source of the 
copper it seems to have been moved 
about and finally deposited from a cop- 
per chloride solution. The shafts which 
we shall see are those of the Centennial 
Company and will be noticeable since 
they are too close together, but diverge 
slightly in direction so as to divide up 
the property better. 

We next pass some of the Kearsage 
shafts, then of the^ Calumet and then of 
the Wolverine mine which has paid very 
well, then some more of the Kearsage 
shafts, then the nearly vertical shafts of 
the Allouez will be noted. This property 
did not own the outcrop of the lode hut 
had to sink more than one thousand dol- 
lars to strike the lode. This sinking was 
at an incline of 80°. Upon reaching the 
lode the shaft curves gracefully and fol- 
lows down the lode which here has a dip 
of about 41°. Next beyond the Allouez 
is the Ahmeek which has been remark- 
ably rich. Next the Mohawk and be- 
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yond that the Grashet and Ogibway, so 
that for eight or ten miles north of CaUi- 
met the lode is continually worked with 
all varieties of richness, and there is a 
continuous line of shaft houses. About 
the time these lodes cease to be worked 
we notice to the northwest of the railway 
the frowning cliffs of the so-called green- 
stone — the backbone or highest range of 
the point. This was bridged by one huge 
lava flow which was in places over one 
thousand feet thick and it rises in a 
rampart not unlike the palisades of the 
Hudson. Indeed the rock is very sim- 
ilar. This one lava flow may be followed 
continuously from the end of Portage 
Lake to Keweenaw Point and may also 
be identified on the north of Lake Su- 
perior, so that it may have originally 
covered an area of over twenty-five hun- 



dred square miles. In that respect it 
resembles the great lava flows of the 
Snake River of Idaho. The outcrop has, 
however, been cut through in a number 
of places. One of these is the Allouez 
Gap just north of Calumet into which 
the railroad descends after leaving Wol- 
verine Mine. Another is where the 
Eagle River passes 'it near Phoenix and 
here a spur of the railroad follows the 
river through the gap to a resort, known 
as Crest View, where another most beau- 
tiful view of Lake Superior may be ob- 
tained. Certainly no one should visit 
Calumet without going to Crest View, as 
a trip and back may be easily made in a 
day or evening, and will furnish a much 
better idea of the Copper Range than the 
relatively flat country around Calumet 
which is heavily mantled with gravel. 



{Concluded) 





The Tleatre 



by W, W. A ULICK 



All of the newspaper representatives 
who "cover" the District Attorney's Of- 
fice and the other offices in the Criminal 
Courts Building, were on hand when the 
eighth performance of "A Man's 
Friends," the Ernest Poole play, was put 
on for the first time at the Astor. They 
were particularly interested in the last 
act, when the District Attorney sum- 
mons the reporters to his room to hear a 
story to be given out by Boss Whalen, 
the prosecutor's principal opponent. 

"Pop" Flannery, of the City News, 
found fault with one of the stage report- 
ers because he made a pencil note on his 
cuff. "Not a bit like it," declared Mr. 
Flannery, "only a make-believe reporter 
makes notes on his cuff." 

Master James Murray, who looks after 
the Evening Journal at the Courts Build- 
ing, hadn't heard "Pop" Flannery's re- 
mark. Mr. Murray told the manager of 



the Astor — just in a friendly sort of way 
y'understand — that it was too bad one 
of the stage reporters hadn't been told 
to make a note or two on his cuff. "It 
would have been a realistic little touch, 
do you see ?" pointed out Mr. Murray. 

With talk of .this sort, it was only 
natural that the managerial suggestion 
was made — "Why don't you fellows go 
on and play those parts yourselves and 
show us what you think the real thing is 
like?" 

"With all my heart," said every real 
reporter, and it was so ordered. 

They said they'd go on Saturday night 
— just drop around a few minutes before 
it was time for them to appear. 

"How about cues?" suggested Hugh 
Ford, the Liebler Co. stage director. 

Apparently this hadn't occurred. But 
this was a detail. To cover it, however, 
the entire delegation, under command of 
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"Pop" George Flannery, assembled at 
the Astor Friday evening at the stroke 
of five and submitted to a rehearsal, 
which wasn*t really necessary at all. 
Among the reportorial veterans, if thes- 
pic cubs, were Robert J. Wilkes, of the 
Evening World; Robert H. Cartwright, 
of the Evening Journal ; Harry Carlisle, 
of the Evening Sun; Leonard Mitchill, 
of the City News ; James Murray, of the 
Journal, and Charles Hall and Harry 
Brown. 

And the following day the Sunday 
Herald approved the performance, and 
said among other things that the Crim- 
inal Courts boys were splendid space- 
getters, as actors. 



Howard Kyle, who plays the wicked 
Simeon, skilled at bartering, in "Joseph 
and His Brethren" at the Century The- 
atre, New York, had been allowing cast- 
ofF clothing to accumulate for years in 
the hope that some day an old suit might 
be needed in a production in which he 
was engaged, and the garment might 
then be readily obtained from those on 
hand. In moving to a new apartment, 
however, Mr. Kyle, found he had no 
room for the twenty-odd suits that had 
thus accumulated, so he set out in search 
of an old-clothes man. After some 
trouble he found one, brought him to his 
house, and spread out the twenty-odd 
suits for his inspection. 

"Three dollars for the lot," was the 
old-clothes man's offer. 

"Three dollars for twenty suits! Td 
rather give them away," said Kyle. 

"Throw in that pair of shoes and I 
make it three and a quarter." 

"Why," exclaimed Kyle, "YouVe 
worse than Simeon in "Joseph and His 
Brethren !" 

The cast-off clothing merchant smiled 
and a gleam came into his eyes. 

"If I had Simeon for a partner," said 
he, "I be a rich man." 



Woodrow Wilson's youngest friend 



has gone on the stage. That is to say, 
little Bertha Kirstein, considered by 
many competent judges the most beauti- 
ful child in the country, has been en- 
gaged for a part in "Racketty-Packetty 
House" at the Children's Theatre. 

Lfst Fall, when the Baby Parade was 
on at Asbury Park, little Miss Kirstein 
won the prize, and the president-elect 
said something pleasant to her. • Where- 
upon Bertha spelled out a nice little let- 
ter, telling Mr. Wilson how much she 
appreciated his courtesy, and adding that 
he was just the kind of a man she would 
vote for if she had a vote. 

The little letter pleased the future 
President, and he sent Bertha an answer 
which she prizes highly, and which now 
rests in a fine gold frame on the wall of 
the dressing room in the Children's The- 
atre. It runs as follows : 

"My Dear Little Friend: — I cannot 
tell you what gratification it gives me 
that you should think of me. Your let- 
ter has given me a great deal of genuine 
pleasure, and I hope that, as the years 
go on, yoCi will continue to feel that I 
am the sort of man you would like to 
support and keep as your friend. 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 
WOODROW WILSON." 



George Arliss, star of "Disraeli," has 
received word through the Rev. Walter 
Bentley, Brooklyn, N. Y., that he has 
been unanimously elected president of 
the Actors' Church Alliance of America. 
Bishop Greer is the new honorary presi- 
dent. The organization is the outcome 
of efforts made by members of the the- 
atrical profession and the church to se- 
cure for the former the enjoyment of 
Sunday as a day of rest. 

Mr. Arliss continues his phenomenally 
successful engagement in Boston. Three 
times after a closing date had been an- 
nounced, so that "Disraeli" could fulfill 
bookings in other cities, the box office 
receipts at the Plymouth swelled, so that 
the other engagements were shifted. 
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Teleplioie Complaimts. 



"Your service is rotten" comes a 
voice over the telephone to the Man- 
ager's or the trouble clerk's desk,'feind 
strange to say neither one of these 
employes is expert enough to lay his 
finger on the cause of the poor service 
without further inquiry. The same 
complainant in consulting his physician 
goes to great length in describing his 
harrowing symptoms, but he realizes 
that the human machine is a wonder- 
ful and complex organism. 
-. He needs to be told that the tele- 
phone system of a big city is quite as 
intricate and complicated. There are 
literally millions of feet of fine wire in 
a telephone office and thousands of 
pieces of ingenious apparatus. When 
a telephone connection is made, not 
less than seventy-five separate devices 
are actuated, and the number may run 
much higher, as for instance in mak- 
ing a long distance call. S6me kinds 
of telephone apparatus are as compli- 
cated as a watch , or a typewriter. 
There is one familiar machine in which 
over fifty different kinds of trouble 
have been known to occur. A chart 
which has been prepared for the in- 
struction of telephone repairmen 
shows 2,500 diflferent possible kinds of 
trouble, and indicates their symptoms. 
An exchange of fifty thousand tele- 
phones allows only one less than fifty 
thousand different connections to be 
established for each telephone, each of 
which connections represents a differ- 
ent path for the electrical current from 
any of the others, and to some extent 
presents different electrical problems. 
The average length of such a single 
circuit is three or four miles, at any 
point in which distance some outside 
influence may attack and injure the 
wires. 

Yet all these contingencies have 
been so classified and studied that a 
competent repairman can detect and 
remedy the difficulty in short order if 
he knows the facts. He has many ad- 



vantages over the medical practitioner 
to be sure, in being able to apply tests 
and to inspect the entire system. It 
is fortunate for a human patient that 
the physicians cannot take him apart 
and put him together again as freely 
as the telephone expert dismounts and 
re-assembles electrical apparatus. 

These Considerations indicate that 
in reporting telephone troubles, the 
patron may be of great assistance to 
the repairman by being specific in his 
verbal or written complaint. The 
number of the telephone from which 
the trouble occurred is of first impor- 
tance, together with the subscriber's 
name, and address. The time of the 
day and the date are important. Usu- 
ally the number called is necessary. 
A full statement of just the nature of 
the difficulty is extremely useful. 
About one-half of the complaints are 
definitely proven to be cases of "don't 
answer" in which the called party was 
out of reach of the telephone at the 
time of the call. The actual cases of 
trouble are cleared in remarkably 
short time. Cases within the tele- 
phone office are cleared in an average 
of thirty minutes, and the average .for 
the whole city, inside and outside cases 
included, is but little over two hours. 

The number of telephone troubles 
is surprisingly small, considering all 
the possibilities heretofore noted. The 
average for Detroit is less than one 
trouble per year per telephone. Tele- 
phone operators are sometimes blamed 
for apparatus or line troubles. 

It .is human to err, especially in 
such matters as misunderstanding 
hastily spoken numbers. Yet the dis- 
cipline of an exchange and the super- 
vision exercised over the young wo- 
men, together with the simplification 
of their duties, renders it less likely 
that the operators are at fault, than 
that the trouble is of mechanical or 
electrical origin. 
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PREAMBLE 

of the 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OP THE WORLD. 
ADOPTED AT 1906 CONVENTION. 



Reaffirmed at 1912 Convention. 



The working cUm and the emplojring class have nothing in common. There can 
be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among the millions of working 
|>eot>le, and the few who make up the emplojring class, have all the good things of 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on, until all the toilers come t6- 
gether on the political as well as on the industrial field, and take and hold that which 
th^ produce by their labor, through an economic organisation of the working class, 
wimout affiliation with any political party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth, and the centering of the management of industries 
into fewer and fewer hands, make trade unions unable to cope with the ever-growing 
power of the emplosring class, because the trades unions foster a state of things, which 
allows one set of workers to be pitted against another set of workers in the same 
industry, thereby helpmg defeat one another in wage wars. The trade unions aid the 
emplo3rin|^ class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class have 
interests m common with their employer. 

These sad conditions can be changed, and the interest of the working class up- 
held, only by an organization formed in such a way, that all members in any one 
industry, or in all industries if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or lockout is 
on in any department thereof, thus making an injury to one an injury to alL 

ONE OF THE RESULTS. 

(From the Appeal to Reason.) 

The Socialist party in 1908 polled 424,488 
votes for Debs and in 1912 it polled 901,361 
votes, a net gain of 476,873. 

While the republican and democratic and 
prohibition parties not only did not gain any 
votes to correspond with the increase of 
population from 1908 to 1912, but actually 
lost votes aggregating over 200,000, the So- 
cialist party far more than doubled its vote 
and came within a few thousand of polling 
a round million of votes for the social revo- 
lution. 

And this nothwithstanding all its disad- 
vantages in being without representation on 
election boards and being unjustly deprived 
of legal votes enough in one way and an- 
other to make the total foot up, if honestly 
returned, at least two million votes. 

The New Captain of Industry, through humane methods, is preventing 
the spread of Socialism and Discontent. What are you doing. 
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Bie New Captain of Wastry. 



Whose Humanitarian work raalizei the larger hope for our 

Ceuntry. HI0 belief In equality and brotherhood of man. 

applied in hit busineie, is one of the etrohgeit 

arguments againi t Socialii n and unrei t 

in the Industrial world. 

. hy yOHAT F. HOGAN, 
Third Article of Series. 




THIS IS THE THIRD ARTICLE OF 
THE SERIES, "WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH THE UNITED STATES?" 
OTHER ARTICLES TO FOLLOW 
WILL DISCUSS "THE POLITICAL 
DEMAGOGUE/' "THE LABOR AGI- 
TATOR," •*THE YELLOW PRESS." 
ETC. 



fl What is the greatest force in the world 

today ? 

fl Money, you answer; 

fl Money is indispensible, it is true ; but 

it never builded a nation; it never won 

loyal allegiance of soldiers ; money never 

bought a Seat in Heaven. 

fl Self interest is another answer. But 

Self interest concerns only the individual 

himself. It is restrictive in its intent and 

destructive of society generally. 

It means Might is Right. 

fl Public opinion is a great force — one 

of the greatest in the country today — 

but public opinion must be generated 

from something else. 

fl Again we ask, what is the greatest 

force in the world today? We answer 

fl It is Love. 

And Love in its broad and highest sense 

has always been, and will continue to be, 

civilization's greatest force. 

•I What has Love not. done? It has 



changed the sinner into saint ; it has made 
the tyrant, merciful; it has humbled the 
powerful, elevated the lowly; it swept 
aside caste — and has mad^ all men equal. 
Even greater than these, Christ came on 
earth and suffered death, because of 

Love! 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

fl And because the heartless, tyrannical, 
man-murdering and woman-prostituting 
Captain of Industry of old, failed to 
recognize and heed this world-aged fact 
we are now passing through a moral 
revolution that will end — ? 
A French revolution? 
Shall we have a Robespierre, a Marat? 
Shall the blood of our innocent flow 
thorugh the streets; shall murder and 
rapine prevail; shall Virtue be punished 
and Vice rewarded; shall the horrible 
scenes of the French revolution be re- 
peated in our own land ? 
In other words, shall God reign, or shall. 
Hell and Devil triumph? 
Upon the answer to this question de- 
pends the future of our country. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ We are not talking poetry — Love 
means Loyalty in its practical applica- 
tion to business and this is a business 
article. ^ j 
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fl Already, the solution is emblazoned 
by the new commercial leaders so* that 
all may read — and reading, understand. 



fl Love is the connecting link between 
Capital and Labor; it is the bond that 
welds the one to the other, holds them to- 
gether. It is the spirit that passes from 
poor to rich, and from rich to poor. It 
goes forth from the heart-broken mother 
straight to the innermost chambers of 
her criminally degraded son and is an- 
swered by an awakening in a soul-respon- 
sive heart. 

In its very nature, Love's mission is to 
bring together, and to hold together, man 
to man, the various elements of society. 
Love binds in unity the man and the 
maiden; better still. Love holds them. 
Later on. Love keeps the family united, 
forming a single unit of Society. 
flAnd this unit of Society, combining 
with other units, makes up a Universal 
Brotherhood, each unit doing its part 
and depending on other units to do their 
share in the progress and perpetuation 
of Society. 

The Love you and I bear to our fellow- 
man, our brother, has made possible the 
great Society of which you and I are 
members, today. 

Without Love, men cannot endure to be 
together. Just so soon as Hate enters, 
war begins, and Society is disrupted. 
You, reader, can point to many instances. 



^ The old buccaneering Captain of In- 
dustry ignored the fundamental basis 
which keeps Society harmonious and in- 
• tact. 
Thank God, his time is over. In his- 
place, stands a man who recognizes the 
all-controlling influence of Love in the 
perpetuation of Society. 
^ And the new Captain of Industry, 
first and foremost, is a builder and con- 
structor, who believes that business is 
not war, that it is, instead, harmony 
and progress. 

He believes in the basic principle of 
Brotherhood founded on the Love. 
He has taken the principle of Love out 
of the skies, has made it practical in its 
application to business. 



fl The new Captain of Industry believes 
that loyalty flowing from Love, between 
master and man, is necessary to secure 
industrial freedom. 

He knew well that greater returns are 
produced from contented loyal employes 
than from discontented workmen. 
He knew that to win contests, his fight- 
ing force must be organized, thoroughly 
equipped, ably officered, and above all 
must be loyal to their leader. 
fl Men need assurance of some degree 
of permanence of employment, of pro- 
motion, of care, of noble guidance, of 
living wages. 

Soldiers won't fight for you if they know 
you will pay them off after the day's 
battle. They might "lay off" even be- 
fore the contest began. 
How could the old Feudal baron get 
along if his dependence for supremacy 
rested solely on the pittance he paid his 
retainers ? 

But the Baron had a man's soul in him ! 
He recognized that his men were en- 
titled to a share in his conquests, and he 
fought their battles as well as his own, 
thus creating among his men a spirit of 
loyalty to him that resisted the bribes of 
enemies. 

His men's services were not to be pur- 
chased in the open market by the highest 
bidder ! 

fl Look at Alexander the Great ! Just 
before the battle, his whippers-in would, 
go through the camp and with the lash 
force his unwilling soldiers into action. 
Founded on greed and selfishness, Alex- 
ander's great empire went to pieces, fol- 
lowing his death. 

^ Contrast this picture with Washington 
at Valley Forge — his ragged soldiers — 
their sufferings from the cold and hun- 
ger — ^the apparent hopelessness of their 
cause. 

The great Captain, sharing these priva- 
tions, found his tower of strength in the 
loyalty and love of his men ; and through- 
out prayed to God Almighty for strength 
in these dark hours of need. 
Bulwarked upon these noble and heroic 
qualities of love and loyalty, the Repub- 
lic of the United States will continue to 
endure as long as those high qualities 
rule the land. 
fl The new Captain of Industry has 
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made Washington and his soldiers the 
practical guide. 



flThe new Captain of Industry recog- 
nizes and accepts as true the unity of 
Society; that rich and poor, buyer and 
seller, employer and employe, master and 
man, have interests so closely interwoven 
that whatever affects one necessarily af- 
fects all members. , 

Discord, in this harmonious unity, he 
concludes, results in chaos disintegration, 
war, isolation — and final extermination. 



^ Love is the compelling motive for men 
to live together; for without love — ^with 
hate in one's heart — ^men cannot build 
a Nation. 

This great, central illuminating fact is 
the basis on which the modem Captain 
of Chivalry conducts his business. 



fl Men work for money. The new Cap- 
tain of Industry gives him a just propor- 
tion of his profits. "Golden Rule" Jones 
was a type of this class. 
fl Men work also for promotion. The 
new Captain of Industry opens up many 
avenues *of advancement. Charles M. 
Schwab is only one example of a man 
starting at the bottom and going to the 
Presidency of one of the world's great- 
est industries. 

^ Men want to labor under healthful 
conditions. The new Captain of Indus- 
try builds factories affording plenty of 
light, heat and air, as well as sanitary, 
educational and social comforts. John 
H. Patterson of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, is a brilliant example of 
the new captain's care of the material 
welfare of his employes. 
fl Did the employe have an accident ? He 
is taken to the new hospital of the Sol- 
vay Company, erected for the workers, 
at Detroit. 

fl Is he sick with tuberculosis ? The new 
consumptive hospital built by the Sante 
Fe railroad at Albuquerque, N. M., is at 
his disposal, where he is cared for with- 
out cost. 

^ Do slack times threaten lack of em- 
plo)niient? Mr. E. H. Gary of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation kept the great mills 



going night and day, during dull months 
being forced to find a foreign market for 
his products. 

Ben. S. Hanchett, President of Grand 
Rapids Street Railway Company, is an- 
other example of the new chivalry. High 
wages, promotions , rewards, humane 
consideration won the good will and 
loyalty of his workers. No strike or dis- 
sension has ever interrupted their har- 
monious relations. 

fl A whole man is a better asset than a 
one-armed man. Safeguards against ac- 
cidents are installed from Coast to Coast, 
under the influence of such men as Dr. 
Josiah Strong. 

Woman's influence has played an import- 
ant part in all this, as witness the splen- 
did work done by Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont. 



^ But why continue ? The new Captain 
of Industry upset old traditions. His 
workers are not slaves. They are human 
beings, like himself, and are treated as 
such. 

The new Captain of Industry solved the 
great industrial problem in a very simple 
way. 

He acknowledged every man his equal — 
and in return his employes gave him 
loyalty. 

^ Some years ago, while on a train, the 
present writer met Frank Morrison at 
that time Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, (and who still occupies 
that position), and heard from Mr. Mor- 
rison a glowing tribute to the humanitar- 
ian impulses of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, more especially the loyalty of their 
60,000 employes. 

fl "There has never been a strike among 
the employes of the Standard Oil," re- 
marked Mr. Morrison, "which in itself 
is most remarkable, due no doubt to the 
high wages paid the men, the care they 
receive, in sickness and ill-health, and to 
the methods of promotion and reward." 
fl Everything Mr. Morrison said then is 
true, with compound interest today, and 
is one of the vital reasons why the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has never been attacked 
through its men. 

Every increase of one cent in price of 
oil by the Standard Oil to the trade, was 
quadrupled by the retailer to the con- 
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stuner, but the Standard Oil Company 
has patiently borne the attacks of press 
and pulpit without explanation of the 
real facts, thus protecting its custom- 
ers through many muck-raking cam- 
paigns that inevitably followed. 
The loyalty of the army of employes and 
the world-wide chain of customers, is the 
vital force that has made, and is keep- 
ing, the Standard Oil Company first 
among the world's industrial corpora- 
tions. 

* ♦ * 

4 Another conspicuous example of the 
beneficent side of the grand new move- 
ment is Theodore N. Vail, and associates, 
in the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company. 

Under the wise discretion of these new 
leaders, a series of educational, social 
and welfare movements have been intro- 
duced that would require a large-sized 
volume to do justice. 
fl This company was the first to take the 
public into its confidence by giving facts 
concerning the innermost financial oper- 
ations of this giant corporation. 
President Vail and associates established 
in all the leading offices of the. system 
throughout the United States, restaurants 
where hot meals are served at less than 
cost ; rest rooms for the girls ; liberal va- 
cations with full pay; free nursing and 
medical attention — and many other hu- 
mane activities. 



9 In Chicago a new spirit has been re- 
vealed that already has gone world-wide. 
The humanitarian impulses of the young- 
er McCormicks of Harvester fame, an- 
nounce a new era bearing on the great 
new understanding between all men. 
fl Unsolicited, the noted family encour- 
aged their thousands of employes to 
create a workers' pension and. accident 
fund, contributing hundreds of thou- 
sands as their gift, to be at the disposal 
of the men during accident or sickness, 
thus safeguarding the family and reliev- 
ing the mind of the dread of starvation, 
and old age ; safeguarding devices against 
accidents; more liberal wages; humane 
treatment of all employes — these are 
some of the splendid innovations, carried 
out by this far-seeing and beneficent cor- 
Doration. 



fl In quoting Mr. Harold F. McCormick, 
we are technically violating a steadfast 
rule, but we believe we are justified by 
the high purpose served. On account of 
Mr. McCormick's absence in Europe we 
are unable to get his permission to repro- 
duce the following from a personal letter 
to the present writer: 
fl "The great promise that is held out to 
the men and women who are now mak- 
ing the struggle is that they, too» may 
move forward as others have done, and 
set their children a notch or two closer 
to the goal towards which all mankind 
is striving. Eliminate this faith, strip 
away this promise, render the future 
empty of hope, and you break down our 
every safeguard. To me, the man who 
is making a serious effort to better his 
condition and that of his family is the 
most hopeful sign of American life. That 
he fails, or that he strives clumsily and 
ineffectually, that he finally takes to 
coarse habits, awakens in me a deal of 
s)rmpathy and some apprehension lest his 
non-success may drive him to embrace 
the enticing theory that shifts the re- 
sponsibility for his misfortune upon a 
system of government rather than leav- 
ing it where it belongs, upon his own 
shortcomings." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ Mr. C. W. Post, who has been largely 
misunderstood in his attitude towards 
organized labor, has proven his detract- 
ors to be in the wrong. His magnificent 
gift of an immense building in Battle 
Creek, costing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, used for the benefit of the work- 
men and their families, is but one of the 
many evidences of his sincere interest in 
their cause. As a worker, in the black- 
smith's shop in the early days, and 
through the many vicissitudes of a heart- 
rending struggle before he attained 
his present eminence in the business 
world, Mr. Post learned to know by ac- 
tual contact with life the true condition 
of the working classes, and the struggles 
and the hardships that go to make a 
man. It is knoweldge gained by passing 
through the fire himself that has been 
the compelling force of this man's hu- 
mane attitude toward his fellow-man; 
and has induced him to devote much of 
his time and a lai^ge portkni of his wealth 
to improving social conditicms. 
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Q Isn't it strange that these great hu- 
manitarians have been subject to indict^ 
ment and trial for violations of the 
Sherman Law? 



While these pathfinders have been mak- 
history along humanitarian lines, material 
rewards have come to them. 
With contented workers, and consequent 
greater efficiency, the output has in- 
creased, and cost of production lowered. 
The personality back of goods made un- 
der Christian conditions has created a big 
demand for them. Men prefer goods 
made by contented workers, under hu- 
mane conditions. 

^ Another startling innovation is on the 
way. A world-famous corporation is to- 
day working on the plan. It presages a 
revolution in industrial affairs — a revo- 
lution greater even in its final results 
than any ever before attempted. 
It is the application of a "Bradstreet," 
to the labor and industrial standing of 
the firm. And the workmen are to be 
the critics ! 

The rating of the employer by the em- 
ploye will be based on shop conditions, 
such as ventilation, sanitation, comfort, 
safeguards against accident ; wages, pro- 
motions, medical and hospital care, pen- 
sions, insurance, humane treatment and 
other living conditions. 
Think of the advantage a 95-per cent 
firm has over one rated at only 40 per 
cent! 

And this rating will, in turn, be applied 
by the employer to his workmen — and 
one of the faults of labor organiza- 



tions will be thrown aside. 

Thus, both employer and employe will 

reap the benefits. 



^ "The wealth of man," says Carlyle, 
"is in the number of things he loves and 
blesses and the number of things he is 
loved and blessed by." 



fl We end as we begun, with the word 
Love. 

What a message of hope in the opening 
paragraph from the will of that late 
greatest Captain of Industry, John Pier- 
pont Morgan, whose love for his fellow- 
man was so well shown by the millions 
he scattered with an open hand, to hos- 
pitals, houses of refuge, church, and to 
mercies unnumbered. 
It was only when his will was opened 
and read that the real nature of the man 
was revealed. 
fl It reads as follows : 
"I commit my soul into the hands of my 
Savior in full confidence that having re- 
deemed and washed it in His Most Prec- 
ious Blood, He will present it faultless 
before the throne of my Heavenly 
Father; and I entreat my children to 
maintain and defend at all hazard and at 
any cost of personal sacrifice, the blessed 
doctrine of the complete atonement for 
sin, through the Blood of Jesus Christ 
and through that alone." 



fl God-speed to the new era of industrial 
freedom, founded on Love !' 
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The Path the Calf Made. 



^. W. KOSS 



One day, through the primeval wood, 
A calf walked home, as good calves 

should. 
But made a trail all bent askew — 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 
Since then two hundred years have 

fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead; 
But still he left behind his trail — 
And thereby hangs a mortal tale. 
The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way. 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o'er vale and steep. 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 
And from that day, o'er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was 

made. 



And many men wound in and out 
And dodged and turned and bent 

about. 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because 'twas such a crooked path; 
But still they followed — do not laiigh 
The first migration of that calf, 
And through the winding woodway 

stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 
This forest path became a lane 
That bent and turned and turned 

again ; 
This crooked lane became a road 
Where many a poor horse, with his 

load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun 
And traveled some three miles in one; 
And thus a century and a half 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 



The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street ; 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city's crowded thoroughfare. 
And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf, 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 
And o'er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 
A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crjjoked way. 
And lost one hundred years a day; 
For such high reverence is lent 
To well established precedent. 
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Loirdes — A Famous Sliriie. 

by y. H. REED 



More than fifty years have passed 
since the little peasant girl, Bernadette 
Soubirous, made known to her relatives 
and friends the visions that had been 
vouchsafed to her in the cavern by the 
Gave; and it is impossible not to be im- 
pressed with the extraordinary position 
that her native village has since come to 
hold throughout the Catholic world. As 
we linger over our cafe complet an xm- 
believer among us raps the table dog- 
matically with his teaspoon. The neu- 
rotic imaginings of an hysterical girl, he 
tells us, a little brown water out of a 
rock and the infinite gullibility of evolv- 
ing humanity in its lower intellectual 
stages — these are the ingredients of the 
renown of Lourdes. And yet and yet- 
well, by the day's end, even our un- 
believer, unbelieving still, has contrived 
to modify his statement by a little, has 
come to behold in this scene of twen- 
tieth-century pilgrimage, in this odd jan- 
gle of electricity and mediaevalism, of 
science and, if you like, superstition, 
something that lies too deep among the 
root fibres of the human being to be a 
mere spectacle for an instructed scoffer. 
For, in the first place, if ever there 
were a spot designed by Nature to the 
ends of worship it would be Lourdes, 
perched above the plains, yet itself in 
something of a valley, bisected by the 
brown torrent of the Gave, bubbling 
down from its springs in the surrounding 
mountains — Lourdes, with the green hills 
rising up from it on all sides but one, 
rich in verdure and starred with flowers, 
campanula, campion, and gentian, and 
backed by the still snow-topped grandeur 
of the High Pyrenees. Within a couple 
of hours of Lourdes there are mount- 
tain fastnesses unequaled in Europe; 
and we cannot help remembering that 
faith has always throned itself among 
the hills that, if they breed brigands here 
and there, produce religionists all the 
world over. While in the second place, 
as half an hour's stroll into the winding 
streets would assure the least apprecia- 



tive, whatever else might be dwelling 
upon these swarthy passing faces, there 
was certainly no stuff for even the ten- 
derest of ridicule — less, indeed, perhaps, 
than might be beheld upon an August 
day in Keswick. 

The older part of the town, lying on 
the right bank of the Gave, clusters 
round the rockly cliff upon which the 
old Chateau, a typical frontier fortress, 
and once held by the English, is set four- 
square, a sober comment upon the more 
garish modern architecture, that sur- 
rounds and surmounts the Grotto lower 
down and upon the opposite side of the 
stream. But it is here that the true soul 
of the place abides; and for every pil- 
grim that climbs up to the stern old bat- 
tlements there will be a thousand to 
flock before the candle-lit crevice under 
the Basilica. The one may have played 
its part perhaps in the making of a little 
earthly history; but this other has be- 
come one of the gates of God. Within 
it — it is scarcely larger than an ordinary 
dining-room — there stands now an altar 
before which one or more masses are 
daily said. To one side, beyond walls 
worn smooth with the elbows and ros- 
aries of half a century of pilgrims, is 
placed a picture of the Virgin, a shrine 
illuminated with a stack of continually 
burning candles. Across its entrance is 
now a palisade of railings, against which, 
except at certain times, the faithful must 
be content to wait and watch, and 
through which, as they kneel before the 
Grotto, the Communion is administered 
to them. 

In front of the Grotto, stretching back 
to the roadway that has been built, with 
a parapet, alongside the river, are ar- 
ranged rows of seats seldom empty of 
worshippers, while beside it are the Pis- 
cines, or baths, where the sick may be 
dipped in water led from the Grotto 
spring. Perched upon the rock, out of 
which the Grotto has been carved, is the 
Basilica, the great church that commem- 
orates the visions, and whose slender 
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spire has become the most prominent 
landmark for a good many miles around. 
Below it is the crypt, lined with mem- 
orial tablets, set there by such as have 
been desirous of visibly recording the 
blessings that have been granted to 
them ; and below and in front of this is 
the Chapel of the Rosary, whose porticos 
stand open to the great open space, 
flanked by descending terraces around 
which, in the afternoon, will be gathered 
the strangest multitude of sufferers, per- 
haps, to be seen in all the world, the sor- 
rowful clinic of our Lady of Lourdes. 

Just now they are crowded about the 
entrance to the baths, far more of them 
than can be admitted, one fe^irs, in this 
single day, even thoujg^h the official hours 
were never so elastic, or the brancar- 
diers — a body of self-elected attendants 
— ^never so eager or efficient. Here there 
are waiting in rows upon the seats, in 
chairs and stretchers, on strong arms 
and crutches, the tangible illustrations of 
a whole library of text-books -r- poor 
maladies, with patient faces, some frank- 
ly hopeless, brought here by the efforts 
and hard savings of a pleading family, 
others still holding with both hands to 
the unconquerable hope in a Divine in- 
terposition. Are there not a thousand 
crutches hanging therd from the rocky 
front of the Grotto, evidences of past fa- 
vors from the Blessed Virgin — visible 
signs of mistaken diagnoses, says our un- 
believer — and behind these the reports, 
true and legendary, of a thousand other 
benefits and cures? 

So they wait, an always changing au- 
dience, knocking at the portals of 
Heaven's mercy, sprinkling themselves 
with the holy water brought to them in 
little cans and bottles, and biding their 
time, with what patience they can com- 
mand, for their turn to be dipped bod- 
ily in the healing stream. Sights that 
would ordinarily ^revolt, perhaps, be- 
come here merely the occasion for mur- 
murs of pity, for the reiterated invo- 
cations of passers-by. Scarred faces, 
that would be timidly veiled in any other 
corner of the world, are here laid bare 
to the sunshine with a frank pathos, if 
haply even looking upon so sacred a 
scene may gain some little boon of mir- 
acle. As we linger upon the hot pave- 
ment we study them for awhile, sick 



and well, men and women, who might, 
any one of them almost, have set for 
Millet or Le Breton, dogged, devoted, 
childlike, if you would have it so, but 
with the childhood that believes and is 
made happy in a lateral Heaven and a 
very personal Godhead. Is it not won- 
derful? A yoimg priest, speaking Eng- 
lish, pauses for a moment at our side. 
Is it not wonderful? And he reminds 
us that, alas! France must be no longer 
regarded as a Catholic country. He 
shakes a sorrowful head. The State has 
pronounced against religion — against 
clerisalism, if you like to put it that way 
— ^but in reality against religion, and 
with a fervor of bitterness, of which 
only a Latin race could be capable. They 
have robbed us of the children, he says, 
and the times are evil ; and yet, behold, 
is there another country in all the world 
that could offer such a spectacle of faith 
as this? The smile that is never far 
away, for all the solemnity of Lourdes, 
breaks out again, if a trifle wistfully. 
Ah, la belle France, but it will all come 
right in the end. The pendulum will 
swing back. The heart of the people 
must have its God again, and its God is 
still the dear Son of our Lady of 
Lourdes. 

And it is here, after all, we reflect, 
that we see Lourdes at its best, here at 
the Grotto and the Piscines, in the Basil- 
ica and the crypt, and the Rosary Chapel, 
in the great space below the terrace, and 
around the gaudy statue of the Virgin 
at its opposite end. Up there, towards 
the Chateau, whether we will or not, the 
more commercial side of it all must in- 
trude itself upon us — ^the great hotels, 
with their lifts and telephones and large 
profits, the electric trains, the shops full 
of statuary and medals, the waxwork 
presentations of scenes in little Berna- 
dette's short life — she died some twenty 
years ago in a convent — all these; and 
we cannot help feeling that Bemadette, 
by her visions, has conferred a very sub- 
stantial material prosperity upon her rel- 
atives and fellow-citizens. And yet again, 
all the time, so simple is the history, so 
artless the investigations that followed 
it, so entirely sincere the devotion of the 
many to the few, that one cannot but 
spurn as unworthy any idea of a delib- 
erate charlatanism. The prosperity has 
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been .the gift of Heaven, the inevitable 
adjunct to a holy celebrity. And why 
not? 

On our way back from our morning 
stroll we meet an English pilgrimage, 
the largest that has ever come here, on 
its way to be received by the Bishop of 
Tarbes, whose palace overlooks the val- 
ley of the Grotto. We exchange greet- 
ings and pass on, up through some nar- 
row by-paths of the town, and presently 
crossing the river higher up, drop down 
into a path by its side, winding up to- 
wards the beautiful valley of Angeles, 
towards Pierrefitte and Cauteret and the 
inner heart of the French Pyrenees. And 
here, for a brief breathing space, we 
touch fingers again, upon the outskirts 
of the town, with a more usual existence. 
Here the grass is being cut in great 
fragrant swathes, and upon the banks of 
the river the old women are washing 
their clothes. The air is heavy and lan- 
guorous, unpurged by yesterday's thun- 
derstorm, and we turn regretful eyes 
towards the snow tops of twenty miles 
away. Lazily we complete our circles, 
returning again through a busy market- 
place into the crowded stteets. Black 
eyes flash at us appraisingly, brown fin- 
gers hold up rosaries, for our regard, 
and we are called upon to observe the at- 
tractions of a hundred inexpensive trin- 
kets. We pass the hospital, filled to its 
last corner with the sick from all corners 
of Europe, tended by devoted Sisters, 
and the scene, we are assured, of nu- 
merous unexplainable miracles. We pass 
sheds where the poor and hardy may 
spend the night for nothing, and lodging- 
houses to suit any sort of purse. And 
so the hot hours pass away for us quick- 
ly enough until, as three o'clock draws 
near, there comes for each sick person, 
for every faithful pilgrim indeed, the su- 
preme moment of the day, when the of- 
ficiating priest, bearing the golden mon- 
strance, shall hold out in benediction to 
each worshipping sufferer the broken 
body of his Lord and Saviour. 

This is the ceremony towards which 
converges the whole of the day's prep- 
arations. It is the crisis, as it were, of 
the universal worship, the breaking- 
point of spiritual tension, a breaking- 
point, often enough, of tears and sobs, 
and the commonest moment, we are as- 



sured, of healing manifestations. Here 
there must be gathered, in an almost 
tropical sunshine, at least ten thousand 
persons ranged round in a great circle, 
below the steps of the Rosary Chapel, 
the sick innermost, with the brancardiers 
watching over them, and outside, four or 
five deep, their women- folk and odd out- 
siders. This is a place for the mute re- 
valing of secrets, and faces, that have 
hidden from the world all outward traces 
of illness, are present inside the ring, 
the declared sufferers from who shall 
say what manner of divers diseases. We 
notice that the sick of each pilgrimage 
are ranged together, decked with little 
badges of distinction, while before each 
sepafate body of them moves a priest, a 
rosary in his hand, leading them in pray- 
er. The men of the various pilgrimages, 
such as are able-bodied, have not yet 
come upon the scene, but will presently 
march here in procession, bearing their 
particular banners, and each carrying 
a lighted candle in his hand. To the last 
moment of waiting the brancardiers ar^ 
busy making room for sick late-comers, 
easing and arranging with the deft hands 
of pity and experience. And so at last 
to the chanting of a hymn come the first 
figures of the long procession from the 
Grotto. 

Marching in two parallel rows of sin- 
gle file, sufficiently wide apart for the 
banner-bearers in the middle to have 
plenty of elbow-room, they come in an 
apparently interminable series, entering 
the wide open space at its distant end, 
and dividing to take each side of the 
waiting circle on their way to the plat- 
form in front of the Chapel. Here they 
begin to gather themselves en masse, an 
army of black smocks, for a backgroun^d 
to the white-robed priests. Presently, 
at the far end of the procession, there 
comes into sight the canopy, borne by 
four bearers, beneath which walks the 
officiating priest — an English bishop to- 
day, as it chances — bearing the golden, 
sun-shaped monstrance with its sacred 
burden. Behind him walk one or two at- 
tendants and his chaplain; and so in a 
moment or two the great hour of the 
Blessing of the Sick has begun. The 
fervor becomes intense ; and as the bish- 
op, in his heavy robes, moves slowly 
from patient to patient, the crowd in 
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his immediate neighborhood fall upon 
their knees, the others in one voice, if 
with many tongues, calling out across 
the wide spaces their age-old cries for 
mercy: "Seigneur, Seigneur, ayex 
pitie de moi!" "Lord, save us, or we 
perish!" "Mein Herr und mein Gott!" 

The hot sun pours down upon us. 
There is no shade. The great arena is a 
white glare of reflected light. And to 
the bishop, swathed in vestments, stoop* 
ing continually to each succeeding suf- 
ferer, the center, if only vicariously, of 
this great tide of adoration, our sym- 
pathy goes out. For fully an hour, per- 
haps for longer, his slow journey must 
proceed. None can be left out. He 
must neither slacken nor be weary. As 
he draws near at length, and we too bend 
at his approach, we can see the perspira- 
tion standing out in beads upon his fore- 
head. The crowd about us thrills to the 
approaching wave of ecstasy. But for 
him it has been the wave's crest all the 
way along. And yet it is just this, as he 
tells us afterwards, that robs him of any 
thought of bodliy fatigue. He is borne 
upwards upon it as upon a sea of visible 
and passionate belief. And he himself 
is supported by the very exaltation of 
all these ten thousand worshippers, that 
it has been his high privilege to arouse. 
Afterwards, in the quiet of the hotel, he 
may encounter the inevitable weariness 
of reaction, but out here his mission 
holds him tireless. So, finally, and to an 
ever-deepening note of almost agonized 
entreaty, he completes the long round, 
moves up towards the platform at the 
top, takes his stand before the assembled 
body of men and priests, and pronoimces 
above the whole kneeling concourse the 
words of his last benediction. An im- 
mediate stillness falls over us, prolongs 
itself for a moment, and then, from a far 
corner there comes a sudden odd cry. 
The multitude of faces swings round 
like a leaf to the wind. A meek-faced 
little woman, who has been bed-ridden 
for fourteen years, rises up from her 
invalid chair, totters a few steps into the 
open space. Behold, she is a miraculee. 

A few minutes later we are enabled 
to make our way through the surging 
crowd about the Bureau des Contestta- 
tions, the little room near the Grotto, 
where the doctors, always in attendance, 



receive and set down the testimonies of 
the patients, examine the evidences, 
laujgfa away gently the too-ready protes- 
tations of a cure that are so frequently 
made, and admit to the records such as 
seem worthy of their place. The crowd 
beats against the door, but inside there 
is a comparative calm, and we are al- 
lowed to examine the miraculies at our 
leisure, all women today, four of them, 
emerged from the thousands. The little 
meek-faced woman, with the rapture of 
her devotion still shining in her eyes, 
rises and shakes hands with us. The evi- 
dence of her bedridden years seems sat- 
isfactory, although we note that there 
appears to be no obviously insurperable 
physical reason why she should not have 
walked away. But no matter. The con- 
trovedsial side of Lourdes and its cures 
have been fought out on many arenas; 
and if we construe the miracle after an- 
other fashion we can still congratulate 
her very heartily upon the happy con- 
summation. We stay a little while with 
the doctors, chatting about their work, 
impressed with the unfailing tenderness 
and sense of humanity with which they 
strike the practical note, that must in- 
evitably come as something of an anti- 
climax to the scene that we have just 
been witnessing. 

On the road to the hotel we overtake 
the bishop, wending a liesurely way back 
to dinner. Two Belgian women kneel 
down to kiss the big amethyst ring that 
is the sign of his office, the bond of their 
common Catholicity lying too deep for 
any interference of race or language. 
Must we believe these things? We know 
already that to do so is no essential 
canon of the Catholic faith, and this 
bishop, humblest of prelates, is yet some- 
thing of a stateman. No doubt, he as- 
sures us, for every temporal blessing 
these poor folk receive they will receive 
twenty spiritual ones; and how can so 
great a faith be spent in vain? So we 
return together rather silently, and one 
of us, at any rate, with the conviction 
that he has been admitted to the inner 
sanctum of a great and vital creed. The 
details might have jarred perhaps upon 
a too esthetic purist; even the objective 
of it all, to the large majority, this ap- 
parently whimsical interference of the 
Divine Pity, after much beseeching, in 
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the htundrtun earthly ailments of so tiny 
a proportion, might have seemed crude 
beyond belief. Yet we know that, for all 
that, these acres of sim-baked gravel had 
still been holy ground; while if this af- 
ternoon had been in any degree typical, 
then its consecration rested upon a tra- 
dition scarcely less sacred perhaps than 
that assigned to it by its most literal be- 
lievers. 

And yet perhaps, of all hours spent at 
Lourdes, it will not be this, but one 
later, that will remain longest . in the 
memory of a brief visit — an hour that 
struck a note no less ardent than that 
of its predecessors, but with a certain 
added quality of rejoicing, that came as 
a fitting crown upon the day's devotion. 
Between eight and nine o'clock, as we 
drank our after-dinner coffee in the little 
boulevard, there came up to us the first 
bars of the Lourdes hymn, and presently 
between the trees we could see a growing 
myriad of tiny lights flashing about the 
Grotto. The hymn waxed stronger, Ave, 
Ave, Ave Maria — Ave, Ave, Ave Maria, 
with a slow and almost barbaric, yet 
joyful, monotony. And as we went down 
towards the scene of the afternoon's 
service, we could see it gathering shape, 
this giant procession of candle-bearers, 
men, women and children — French, 
Flemish, English, American, priests, 
peasants and gentry — moving towards us 
with no semblance of confusion, but af- 
ter a settled plan, a river of light in the 
soft June darkness. 



Above it the outlines of the Basilica 
had already been penciled out in elec- 
tric lights, its delicate spire, in a haze of 
pale-blue radiance, lifting itself up 
against the deepening violet of the sky. 
At the opposite end of the dim arena 
the head of the carved Virgin was sur- 
rounded with a bright halo of tiny 
lamps; and upon the summit of the Pic 
du Ger, three thousand feet high over 
the little town; there blazed out among 
the stars a flaming cross, the last word, 
if one may so put it, in the stage-man- 
agement, as though the very heavens 
themselves had declared themselves in 
worship. For an hour we stood there, 
while they filed past us, rank upon rank, 
each separate battalion of singers renew- 
ing the melody of the hymn in all man- 
ner of different keys, and with a hun- 
dred varying accents, but never con- 
veying the least impression of discord — 
a spectacle and chorus unique surely in 
two hemispheres. They were still sing- 
ing ysrhen the bells struck nine, and it 
must have been nearly ten o'clock 
when at last the whole vast gathering as- 
sembled before the Rosary Chapel to 
recite the Credo with such an intensity 
of unquestioning conviction that our 
young priest of the morning, if he were 
present, must have fdt his very being 
leap out to embrace them. It would 
have been the day's last note for him, no 
doubt — a note of triumphant justifica- 
tion. 




AU for Her Sak< 



Usual. 

The colored sexton of a wealthy church 
had a very stylish mulatto wife. Finding 
his domestic income not quite equal to his 
expenses he decided to apply for an increase 
in salary. So he wrote a letter to the com- 
mittee in charge with this explanation at the 
close: "It's mighty hard to keep a sealskin 
wife on a muskrat salary." 
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The Bracelet 



by SADIE HOFFMAN 



Miss Tormentilla Jones stopped and 
looked in at a window. James was 
expecting she would bring the pres- 
ent home with her, and it was obvi- 
ous James must not be disappointed. 
Rapidly she ran her eye over the 
goods the shop front displayed, dis- 
missing the bulk, of them as impossi- 
ble, but hovering here and there in 
an uncertainty of thought. 

She was startled by a voice at her 
elbow; it was a voice she had not 
heard for twenty years, and she hesi- 
tated an instant before she turned to 
the speaker. Her agitation was ap- 
parent and, observing it, the owner 
of the voice hastened to press his ad- 
vantage. ''Miss Tormentilla," he re- 
peated, "Miss Tormentilla, I have 
come home." 

This time the lady he addressed 
turned towards him; she had com- 
pletely recovered her dignity and her 
tone was restrained. **You are rather 
late in arriving. Thompson," she 
said. 

The christian name struck on his 
ear, and he paused for a moment to 
weigh its meaning. After years of 
companions-hip with persons of pettier 
resources, he underestimated Tornien- 
tilla's habitual directness, and jumped 
to an unwarrantable conclusion. 

"You will spare me an hour," he 
said. He wore a carnation in his gray 
frock-coat, and a certain sprightliness 
Tormentilla had noted in his appear- 
ance seemed to have communicated 
itself to his speech. 

She looked him in the eyes, her 
silence being just long enough to 
make it perfectly clear that his words 
had been heard. Then she spol^e: 

''Is not this change delightful, after 

.' the fog?" she said, lifting her eyes 

from his face to a patch of delicate 

blue that was appearing behind the 

chimney-pots over the way. 

The newcomer bowed, smiled, and 



adroitly followed her lead. He had, 
he said, travelled overland from Mar- 
seilles and throughout the journey the 
weather had been detestable. He had, 
he supposed, felt it the more in con- 
trast with the charming climate con- 
ditions he had experienced in the 
Mediterranean. At this point his eyes 
twinkled, for long ago Tormentilla 
Jones and Thompson Holder had had 
lessons together, and when they had 
quarrelled Tormentilla's craving for 
details of travel again and again had 
humbled and brought her to his feet. 
At that time his parents had been liv- 
ing in Egypt, and he had been out to 
them for a couple of months. In real- 
ity his knowledge was small, but, boy- 
liice, he had made the most of his ad- 
vantage, and Tormentilla, in her thirst 
lor information, had been willing to 
acknowledge his superiority. Now it 
Hashed through his mind, that, if her 
attitude in this matter was at all what 
it had been of old, he was better 
equipped as an authority. But he real- 
ized already that the task he had un- 
dertaken would not be easy. During 
the years of his absence it had not 
been" his habit to think much of his 
friends and relations left behind him 
in England. Most of the time he had 
been too busy fighting his way to the 
position he now occupied, but, vague- 
ly, he had always intended some day 
to return and reclaim the playmate 
of his youth. This morning he had 
been lying in wait for her. Before she 
arrived he had felt no misgiving; but 
now he was uncomfortably conscious 
that certain things lay between them 
which Tormentilla would find it diffi- 
cult to forgive ; one of them being the 
fact that his mother had pased out of 
life in ignorance of the whereabouts 
even of the son she adored. 

Already Tormentilla's rebuflF had 
come dangerously near to a dismissal, 
and, after all, was there any object 
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in prolonging the interview unless he 
saw some chance of getting the lead 
into his own hands? They had drifted 
along the pavement as they talked, 
and he had become conscious that 
Tormentilla was bestowing on the 
shop windows a scrutiny that he could 
not believe was characteristic. A look 
of anxiety that was growing in her 
face did much to restore his self- 
confidence. He addressed her, and 
this time she turned with a start — 

*'Before I went away you detested 
shopping. If you are not in the mind 
for it to-day, may I be of service? It 
is so long since I spent a Christmas 
in England that I shall enjoy it." 

Her aspect had changed. There 
was an uncertainty that was almost 
appealing in her manner, — "I am so 
stupid at getting things for myself, 
and now James has commissioned 
me to buy him a present." 

Holder hastily collected his memo- 
ries of Tormentilla's brother. But, in 
spite of his efforts, they remained 
scattered and hazy. James was rath- 
er a colorless person. After a pause 
he ventured to suggest a walking 
stick or an umbrella. 

TormentilU interrupted him — *The 
present is not for himself," she said. 
"It is for him to give to," she hesi- 
tated, "a friend whom he intends to 
marry." 

"Ah — something suitable to open 
negotiations." Holder's statement was 
a question. 

"No; not exactly that," Tormentilla 
replied. She was in no way embar- 
rassed now; she was merely thinking 
of Holder as an unexpected ally in 
an enterprise that was difficult, and 
obviously if he was to prove service- 
able he must be thoroughly informed. 

"They have known each other for 
years and James has determined upon 
marrying her. What he desires is 
something, not ostentatious, but of 
sufficient value to make his meaning 
unmistakable." 

"How much is James proposing to 
spend?" Holder's voice, for the first 
time in the interview, betrayed a 
slight nervousness. Moiiey, he knew, 
had always been scarce at the Vicar- 
age, and he seemed to himself sudden- 



ly to be vulgarly rich. But he need 
not have feared. For the moment 
their positions were reversed. An un- 
disguised pride swelled in Tormentil- 
la's reply. 

"Twenty pounds," she said, "is his 
limit." 

"Ah." By the gravity of his tone and 
a slight inclination of the head, Holder 
conveyed his appreciation. Miss Tor- 
mentilla immediately fell in with his sug- 
gestion, and as they made their way to a 
jeweler's it was clear that he led and she 
followed. 

Brooches and bangles were brought 
forth for Tormentilla's inspection and 
Holder stood slightly in the background 
watching her. The things were attrac- 
tive enough in their way, and Tormen- 
tilla was in a biddable mood and show- 
ing no desire to be critical. But he knew 
that, as yet, nothing had appealed to her 
or stirred her imagination. 

The shopman was looking past Tor- 
mentilla to the more promising customer 
behind. He thought the pair ill-assorted, 
and in truth was not quite certain if 
they were shopping in company. Tor- 
mentilla bent over the tray. Catching the 
man's eye. Holder's lips moved — 

"Antiques— garnets, old paste," he 
murmured. 

A moment later opals and pearls, em- 
eralds and topaz were swept to one side, 
and Tormentilla was confronted with 
relics of a day that is gone. Her eyes 
kindled, and she lifted a band of dull 
red stones embedded in silver. Their 
attraction, she supposed, was probably 
a matter of association based on mem- 
ories of her childhood, but the garnets 
seemed to her to be dignified and distin* 
guished in contrast with the modern and 
more glittering stones. She would have 
liked them as they were, but James, she 
knew, would feel differently; she could 
imagine his horror of "second-hand" 
articles. She was unaware that her 
thought had been expressed till she 
found that the shopman was replying 
to it. 

"Certainly, Madam, certainly, a mod- 
ern setting of course. Something of 
this kind?" And he began sketching 
a design on the lid of a box that lay 
near him. He began at the outer edge, 
marking first the smallest stones that^ 
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were to lie furthest along the band. 
Finally, he placed the central stone, say- 
ing as he did so, "It is, perhaps, unnec- 
essary to draw the other side, Madam?" 

Hitherto Tormentilla had been mar- 
veling at his ingenuity; now she inter- 
rupted, laying her hand upon the draw- 
ing and speaking sharply: "That — the 
big one," she indicated the large central 
garnet, "must be put straight, and not 
endways." 

"Straight, Madam?" For a moment 
the salesman's suavity had forsaken 
and he prided himself on matters of 
taste. Tormentilla's manner on enter- 
ing the shop had been apologetic, and 
he had thought her old-fashioned dress 
shabby. The astonishment conveyed in 
his tone bordered on insolence, and 
somewhere in the background Holder 
emitted a chuckle. 

Tormentilla drew on her glove. "I 
misunderstood," she said; "you had de- 
termined on a design. I had presumed 
the bracelet could be made up to order." 

When the instructions were finally 
taken and the two were leaving the shop, 
Holder turned to his companion. She 
looked twenty years younger and her 
cheeks were aglow. 

"I was glad," he said, "that you set- 
tled that brute, but why in the world did 
it matter?" 

In speech as in looks she was for the 
moment the old Tormentilla. "It mat- 
tered, tremendously," she said, "for it 
wasn't just a present." 

Holder was obstinate ; he forgot to be 
politic, and the dispute seemed of mo- 
ment. 

"No," she said, "I cannot agree. The 
stones were rectangularly set in the band, 
and you fancied they had carried a mes- 



sage before. Very well, but in other re- 
spects you had altered their arrange- 
ment." 



Tormentilla lifted the lid, and a brace- 
let the exact counterpart of the one she 
had bought three days earlier for James 
was disclosed to her view. Stamped in 
gilt letters on the case was the name of 
the Bond street jeweler from whom the 
first had been obtained. Clearly some 
mistake had been made ; either the shop- 
man supposed that a pair of bracelets 
had been required, or he was unaware 
that the order had been executed. 

About to replace the bracelet in the 
box, preparatory to packing and re- 
addressing it, her eye was caught by a 
slight difference in design between the 
new arrival and its forerunner. Here 
the central stone was set diamondwise 
where earlier it had been horizontal. 
Tormentilla experienced the same sense 
of disapproval to which she had given 
expression in the jeweler's shop. Then, 
suddenly, she understood, and in setting 
down the box her hand trembled. Some- 
thing prompted her to look up. 

Thompson Holder stood in the door- 
way. 

Boldly, nonchalantly, he strolled into 
the room and seated himself on the arm 
of the sofa. His heart was in his mouth, 
but he showed no sign of trepidation. 

"At the lower end of the Mediterra- 
nean," he began. 

For a second Miss Tormentilla seemed 
about to leave the room, and his fate 
hung in the balance. Then she turned. 

"How many days this side of the 
Canal ?" she demanded, and sat down on 
the sofa. 
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Xo watching' thousands to cheer me 
on, 
Or nations' plaudits, or bugle's blare; 
But, through the tumult, to hear your 
song — 
To know you're watching — to know 
you care. 

Xo grateful homage that men can 
show 
Or glad huzzas from exultant host 
Can equal the joys that my heart shall 
know 
If the course I have taken hath 
pleased you most. 

Honor and triumph their time shall 
bide. 
The trophy I seek is a heart that's 
true. 
Joy spurs me on to the end of the ride 
With each step bringing me nearer 
you. 

When all is Qver and men rejoice, 
When my comrades cheer as the 
goal is won, 
My heart shall be waiting to hear thy 
voice. 
Thy smile and thy whisper: **Brave 
heart, well done." 
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MORGAN. 

fl "I began to repeat : 
'Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said — ' 
fl "I hesitated for an instant and the suc- 
ceeding words came from the big arm 
chair with odd distinctness : 

"This is my own, my native land!' 

* * :(( 

fl Colonel George Harvey gives us a 
new view of the great Master financier 
whose personality heretofore, has been 
confined by narrow critics, to the one ac- 
complishment — finance. 
fl But, are these critics right ? 
fl J. P. Morgan was the master yachts- 
man of the country. As Commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, the foremost 
organization of its Icind in America, he 
was instrumental in building our De- 
fenders which kept at home the Amer- 
ica's Cup. No one did more than Mor- 
gan in maintaining a high standard in 
yachting circles. 

flj. P. Morgan was the greatest col- 
lector of Art in the world. His collec- 
tion, now in the United States, is for the 
benefit of the people of this country. As 
an art connoisseur, he ranked high ; as a 
patron qi art, he was supreme. 



flj. P. Morgan's charities are unnum- 
bered. Thousands live to bless his name. 
A glance at his last will shows the 
broadness of his gifts as well as the deep 
religious spirit which inspired him. 
Without his aid, the great South-west 
would still be a wilderness. Morgan was 
a developer and through his money and 
ability, the desert was made into a gar- 
den. 

During the Cleveland administration, 
Morgan upheld the credit of the 
United States. Without his aid, great 
harm would have resulted. 
But to get back where we started. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

fl Colonel Harvey now discloses another 
side of this remarkable man. He pic- 
tures Morgan's patriotism, his great love 
for country, a love that found expression 
in his proffer of assistance to President 
Wilson at any time needed. Here are 
the words quoted by Harvey : 
" 'When you see Mr. Wilson tell him 
for me that if there should ever come a 
time when he thinks any influence or 
resources that I have can be used for 
the country, they are wholly at his dis- 
posal.' " 

If we are to believe the "key hole" 
critics on the radical press, this great 
man's epitaph ought to be "He was a 
money grabber." 

And their only valid excuse must be con- 
cealed in Morgan's last words to Col- 
onel Harvey: 

"I think the people know me better 
now. I hope so." 

Morgan would not allow himself to be 
known through the press. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

May there not be others whose true per- 
sonalities are, like 'Morgan's, hidden 
under a false sense of modesty? Let 
the light shine on them. 



RETRENCH! 

fl From all parts of the country is 
heard, the cry: "Living is higher and 
no relief in sight." 
What is the answer? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

fl Higher wages for the clerk, the me- 
chanic, the laborer? 
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These benefits have been secured, still 
the cry goes forth : "Living his higher 
and is going still higher. 
What's to be done? There must be a 
stopping point, somewhere. 



fl Let us not discuss the decreasing pur- 
chasing power of the gold dollar or the 
substitution of a more staple article as 
the standard of value. Instead let us 
look at some of the causes in our own 
home. Perhaps we can keep down the 
fast increasing expenses, that is, we can 
if we have the nerve. 



fl The Bureau of Labor statistics inform 
us that food prices have increased be- 
tween 60% and 70% since 1896. 
The decrease in farm population; the 
increase in population as a whole; the 
decrease in our live stock products ; the 
use of manufactured foods, are the 
principal causes for this rise in food 
prices. 

^ We are living today in more luxur- 
ious surroundings, than ever before. 
Automobiles take children to school; 
the man to his office; the woman to her 
clubs and her shopping; increasing in- 
dulgences in pleasures; silk stockings iti 
place of cotton as of years ago; more 
clothes and of a finer texture ; more hats 
and of greater variety ; — these are a few 
of the problems that go to make living 
higher as the years go on. 



fl The daily press a short time ago 
stated that a Cincinnati woman wished 
to sell her body to a physician. She 
wanted to buy fine clothes 1 



fl Professor Sargent of the University 



of Chicago charges women with being 
directly responsible. 

"The mad pursuit of women for the 
varying fads of dress has caused the 
high cost of living today," he declared. 
fl Professor F. J. Wame in the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, adds further 
testimony — and from the lips of women 
themselves — to the charge that women 
are largely to blame for the increase 
in living. 

"Extravagance in dress is startling;" he 
says. "Not only have the number of 
hats, dresses, shoes, hosiery and orna- 
ments worn by women increased in num- 
ber but also they have cost more in each 
case. A dress is worn once — ^then cast 
aside; she must have an automobile 
dress, a golfing suit; a sea shore dress, 
etc She must also have them as often 
as the styles change — and the styles are 
constantly changing. What is true of 
women as a whole is especially true of 
young girls who are being brought up in 
extravagances which cannot be sus- 
tained by the young men who marry 
them." 

This is one of the most prolific causes 
for divorce. 

Extravagance is fast leading to a great 
social unrest, in fact, it is one of the 
primary causes of the present uneasi- 
ness. The thoughtful man looks with 
dread towards the future. And well he 
may. 



fl But who is responsible, in the last 
analysis, for this condition? 
We say men are responsible and it is up 
to men to shoulder their responsibility 
without whining. The situation is seri- 
ous — men, are you equal to the task? 
q In other words, are you men or are 
you jellyfish? 
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Tlie Cliosei of Fate 

by WILLIAM NEWTON NICHOLS 

Something fresh, clean and interesting — that's what you need after the 
deluge of nasty, impure modern stories that have served to debauch our homes 
and children. The Chosen of Fate fills the bill. It is interesting and instructive, 
giving us a glimpse of life 2500 years ago during the first circumnavigation of 
Africa. And William Nen'ton Nichols, by reason of years of research in ancient 
history, has, we believe, produced a story that's bound to take. The narrative is 
written in the style of that period, which, in itself, is a literary novelty. IVe 
believe you zvill like it. 

William Newton Nichols is a name that is becoming widely quoted among 
American writers. — Editor. 



THE MIDDEN-HEAP. 

Tools of the Giver of Thought are we, formed each to carve a line 
Base or noble as the Great God wills to fit His plan divine : 
Aught of the meaning shall we e'er know, aught grasp of His design, 
Its pattern wrought with craftman's hand, set mete and sacred sign. 

Handfuls of dross-spoilt ore were we He gathered where it lay, 
Buried since the Dawn beneath the Earth and covered with foul debris, 
By fire and fan He purged us, till, freed from the cumbering clay, 
Tools well-tempered we wait till He needs our strength in His day. 

Ever on high among the Nations His twin Colossi stand. 

Fair Justice and Law, the great creations of His all-skilled hand; 

Battered and bruised, o'er hill and vale, scattered through every land 

Lie the bones of those who were His tools, tombed but by the drifting sand. 

Battered and scattered, by Memnon's shrine lie the tools the carver cast. 

Used and broken but the midden-heap may give them rest at last; 

Yet the thought that flowed through the chisel's point, all the strength in the mallet massed. 

Still endures, when as a God 'tis a memory of the Past . 

And the thought that swayed each warrior's sword, all the lore the scholar had. 
The song that swept the lyre's strings, made men be valorous, joyous, sad. 
The purpose we toil for, the sage's dream, — even when all are dead, — 
Shall live while they give aid to men. or sweeten the bitter bread. 

PROLOGUE Necho sought to find new outlets for 

The reign of the Saistic Dynasty Egyptian enterprise, to seize all points 

marks the close of the age-long existence that should be of aid in the forthcoming 

of Egypt as an independent nation un- contest with the Asiatic powers for final 

der rulers of its own race. supremacy. 

For five thousand years, at least, rr,, ,, t^ . . , , - 

Egypt was one of the Great Powers of ., 7 | Dynasties, with their cap- 

Earth-most of the time the great pow- jtals far removed from the sea, had neg- 

er-but now, at Charchemish on the Eu- ^^^^^^ the Sea-Power factor m their 

phrates, in 605 B. C, under Necho II, 7^'*t\ Furthermore, to leave an opening 

declines before the rising power of J^^ ^^'^ Greeks and Kheta to turn this 

Nebuchadnezzar, whose father and his ^^""^^ against them had, for a thousand 

Median allies overthrew Nineveh. >'^^^s^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^" ^g^P^ ^ side. 

Drawing back from Syria, which had The new Dynasty of Sais, however, 
been the fatal lure to Egypt, as Italy dwelling near the sea, familiar with sea- 
later proved to the German Emperors, going peoples — and indeed owing their 
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throne to the aid of Greek mercenaries, 
when their founder wandered a fugitive 
in the marsh, not only utilized the Greek 
and Phoenician sailors that throned the 
Nile ports, but strove to make the 
Eg>'ptians themselves familiar with the 
sea. 

Here, however, they came in conflict 
with the ingrained religious prejudices 
of the later Egyptians, who regarded the 
sea as unclean. They especially dreaded 
death by drowning, or burial at sea, be- 
cause it precluded embalming — and un- 
less the body was embalmed so as to be 
kept imperishable for that last dread 
trial before Him who is the Searcher-out 
of Truth, their souls might never enter 
the Abode of the Just, but instead would 
be annihilated. 

Even existence in the World of Tor- 
ment was denied such unfortunates! 

The revolt of the Warrior-Caste in the 
preceding reign, and the migration of 
200,000 of them to the wild regions of 
the upper Nile, made Necho very care- 
ful in antagonizing them, although he 
realized that only by extending his sea- 
power could he meet the attack brewmg 
beyond the Desert and rocky defiles of 
Palestine. 

To enable him to utiHze his fleet on 
either sea at will, he built a canal from 
the Pelusium branch of the Nile to the 
head of the Gulf of Arabs, the western 
arm of the Red Sea. 

When Hanno, the Phoenician, who 
had previously voyaged beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, came to the Court at 
Sais with his theory of the. insularity of 
Libya, Necho realized at once the lever 
a possession of such a route and trading 
coast would be in the coming contest. He 
knew the Ophir, which Solomon and 
Hiram of Tyre had traded to, lay some- 
where along the eastern coast, and tra- 
dition told of wars waged between 
Egypt and the Cushites (or the Chal- 
deans, their successors) over the posses- 
sion of the emerald mines of the Siniatic 
peninsula and the gold-producing land of 
the South. 

The voyage, as we shall see, was a 
success. The rapid rise of Babylon un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar, however, prevented 
any use being made of the knowledge, 
and the subsequent conquest of Egypt 
by the Persians (whose attention was 



turned to the Mediterranean entirely, by 
their struggle with the Greeks) caused 
even the fact of the voyage to be almost 
forgotten at the time Herodotus wrote 
the brief lines that embodies all History 
has recorded of the most remarkable voy- 
age of Antiquity. 

The Mythology of Egypt had evolved, 
from the early conception of one God- 
dess, into a Triad of which Nieth was 
the mother; and then by Triad after 
Triad, added by the priesthood of dif- 
ferent Nomes, into a multiplicity of Gods 
so great that none knew all the Gods of 

Egypt. 

* * * 

Yet, while the inhabitants of each 
Nome claimed its Triad to be Supreme, 
they readily worshipped the Triad of the 
Nome they were in. The Great Gods, 
however, were always Osiris, Isis, and 
their son, Horus, who was later sup- 
planted by Ra and Ammon — who at 
times were one, at othertimes, separate 
Gods. 

Sais, however, yet worshipped Nieth, 
the Mother of the Gods, as its special 
protector, and, being in power, temples 
again arose throughout Egypt to the 
Starry Goddess. 

A main feature of Her Worship was 
he bands of priestesses, who filled a po- 
sition midway between that of the Cath- 
olic Nun and the Hindoo Nautch girl. 

Often Princesses of the reigning 
House deemed it an honor to be counted 
among the priestesses, yet, in their case 
it did not, seemingly, bar marriage. 

P'rom the foundation of Egypt, the 
power of the Pharaohs had rested on an 
hereditary warrior caste, composed orig- 
inally, in all probability, of the descend- 
ants of the men who first subdued the 
numerous kinglets, whose thirty-odd 
kingdoms filled the Nile valley. 

During the later Dynasties there had 
been a re-inforcement of the Warrior- 
Caste from a tribe of warriors of Libyan 
stock, the Mashauasha, residing west of 
the Delta. 

But the advent of the Greek mercen- 
aries had displaced both the old and new 
Castes, and made the mercenaries the 
core of the army, relegating the Egyp- 
tians almost to the position of auxilaries. 
The frontier garrison-duty fell to them, 
carrying with it separation from their 
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families for periods of one or more 
years, and the especially vexatious duty 
of scouring the deserts for robbers, 
many of whom were kindred to the Lib- 
yan Caste. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHO KNOWETH THE WAYS OF THE GODS? 

Horsemen, chariots, and footmen; 
Greeks, Libyans, Egyptians; dark- 
skinned Nubians, cruel-nosed Semitics, 
Philistines, Phoenicians, the routed army 
of Necho fled in tumult and disorder 
through the valleys of Lebanon and the 
coastal plain of Palestine. 

On they fled, not stopping even to look 
at the Plain of Megiddo, where, but a 
few short months before, they had piled 
in heaps of dead all the force of Josiah 
of Judah. 

"Charchemish" would no Egyptian 
willingly engrave on a monument after- 
wards — for from thence had rolled back 
Egypt's wave of conquest — ^never again 
to advance while Time should last. 

"No more shall there be a Prince of 
the Land of Egypt," rang the vengeance- 
breathing cry of Judah's prophet. 

But, with heads erect even in defeat, 
two officers of the Hermotybies, the 
Light-Armed — or scouts — of the army, 
strode along the dusty way; while, on 
either side, their squads scouted the hills 
for possible ambuscade. 

One, tall and white-haired, with face 
wrinkled from the sun and wind of 
many a campaign — the other a youth just 
entering full manhood. The elder, Amen- 
hotep, was one of the few who had re- 
mained loyal to Psammeticus in the 
great mutiny of the Libyan Caste; and 
now, under the Greek-taught son, found 
his ancient services forgotten, and only 
the hardest and least honorable duties 
assigned to him and his regiment. 

As Niklo, the younger, gazed into the 
face of his superior, and noted the look 
of bitter patience there, he laughed, sar- 
donically, saying : 

"Thinkest thou Necho rememberest 
the 200,000 men who found wives and 
children beyond the Cataracts? Hadst 
those solid ranks of Egyptian spearmen 
fronted the Chaldean at the River, think- 



est thou we fled thus ? 

Nay! Rather had our banners noweralship of Necho ? 



floated oe'r Babylon's far-famed walls, 
and thou and I lounged in its famous 
gardens, looking far oe'r wells and plain ! 
Bah ! Had Necho been of the blood of 
Rameses — of Seti, or of Thothmes — he 
had not waited, when Nineveh fell, for 
Cyaxares and Nabopolassar to divide the 
spoil — ^but had struck them while they 
were weak and worn ! But this Greek- 
taught descendant of him who hid in the 
fens — how shall he know how to con- 
quer ? And now shall I, who am of the 
ancient Warrior-Caste, waste my life, as 
thou hast had to thine, on arduous duty 
without chance of honor or glory?" 

Amen-hotep strode awhile in silence, 
ere he answered, "Youth is always the 
time of hot-headedness and of anger at 
defeat; but age learns that oft the Gods 
drive us by defeat to the place, or the 
deeds, that shall bring us honor. 

Psammeticus was but one kinglet of 
twelve when he poured the oblation from 
his brazen helmet — and was driven from 
his kingdom for it — ^yet, wandering in the 
fens, he met the pirates — ^those Men of 
Brass the dream had foretold — ^and by 
their aid he conquered, one by one, those 
eleven kings. Sixty years have swept 
over my head — ^less than thirty over thine 
* — and, perchance, it is the will of the 
Gods that I go to my tomb with no g^eat 
deed to carve thereon, nor to make my 
feet light when I come before Osiris. 
Yet, still the Gods whisper to me in 
dreams, that all is well — that men shall 
not forget me, nor fail to carry my body 
in honor to the tomb ! 

Thirty years ago was Egypt glad that 
the Assyrian came no more beyond the 
Desert; now we have aspired to make 
the Euphrates our boundary, and been 
beaten. Yet the cities of the Philistine 
are ours — and shall not we be able to de- 
fend Ascalon as well as the Philistine 
did? Nine and twenty years lay I in 
siege before its walls — shall the Chaldean 
pass them in a night? 

In thine old age it may, perchance, be 
that this Nebuchadnezzar shall die — and 
thou knowest these Asiastics — great 
father, great son, worthless grandson!" 

"Aye! and thou knowest Egypt — 
great father, great son, worthless grand- 
son ! Psammeticus — Necho — ? Shall 
he that follows Necho have even the gen- 
Will not the Greeks 
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Strive to seize the Throne for themselves, 
as the Ethiopian, the Assyrian, the 
"Shepherds'' of Eld did? Whom, shall 
we rally to its defense? The blood of 
my Caste has nearly run its course — of 
thine, Napata, not Memphis or Sais is 
the stronghold ! Canst the Fellaheen be 
taught to fight? I doubt it; and if so, 
who shall tin the soil? Truly, Egypt's 
blood seems outworn — like an aged tree 
that even the sweet waters of the Nile no 
longer revives." 



As the shades of evening fell, Amen- 
hotep, as was his daily duty, collected his 
scattered squads of scouts and took pos- 
session of a hilltop overlooking the 
camping place of the army. ' 

Below in the plain the wearied fugi- 
tives sought rest for the morrow's 
march — ^but, that they might thus sleep, 
the Hermatybies must keep vigil on all 
the surrounding hilltops, and occupy the 
passes leading into Judea on the east 
and Syria on the north. Their only 
chance for rest and sleep came in the 
daily change from van to rear-guard. 
Those who had been the van remaining 
in their position in the morning, while 
the army defiled past ; and then becoming 
the rear-guard until the succeeding day, 
when they would be first to quit their 
place of encampment and hasten ahead 
as scouts. 

Instead of the great square shield and 
long, heavy spear of the regular infan- 
try, the Hermotybies carried only a 
small round target, light throwing spear, 
short sword, and bow and quiver. 
Neither did they wear the heavy helmets, 
corselets and greaves of the Greeks, but 
were protected only by a coat of heavy 
felt, and a leathern cap. As Niklo walked 
the round, inspecting the outposts, in the 
long watches^hat come when midnight 
is past, his thoughts turned from the 
duty of the moment, and, leaping over 
the events of the long Syrian campaign, 
dropped him down into the midst of a 
scene for years forgotten. 

At his feet flowed once again the be- 
loved Nile, lapping its lazy waves on the 
little beach. Overhead a date-palm shel- 
tered him from the glare of the midday 
sun, and playing in the court before him 
were a bevy of village maidens ; the eld- 



est not yet sixteen. As they raced, with 
shieks of laughter, not knowing any man 
was nigh, one lithe form caught his eye 
again and again ; for the red-gold of her 
hair shown in bright contrast with the 
dark locks of her companions. Once he 
caught the flash of deep blue eyes; like 
the mountain lakes he had since seen in 
Syria — and his heart trembled at the 
thought of the vision. 

Then he laughed aloud, to the scandal 
of the men of the outpost, who were 
holding every muscle tense with the 
. alertness of their watch. 

The vision came again — ^but there was 
sadness in the eyes of the maiden, for 
one, dressed as a priestess of Nieth, 
called to her, chidingly: 

"Kitla ! Kitla ! Is this beseeming con- 
duct for one who shall yet minister be- 
fore the Goddess? Come thou with me 
and study the ritual, that thou mayst 
know what becomes a priestess of the 
Mother of the Gods !" 

As Niklo's gaze wandered far over the 
hills and plain that led to Egypt he 
mused, questioning: 

"Where abides the maiden, Kitla, now? 
Hath she grown in beauty as foreshad- 
owed by the bud? Or hath the blight, 
that falls upon, the priestesses of Am- 
mon, fallen upon this dew-flower of 
Nieth?" Then, while he gazed, came 
the mystic glaze into his eyes, that was 
to mark his descendants in all genera- 
tions — and he saw where he had never 
been — but was to be ! 

Within the sacred courtyard rose the 
gleaming white Temple of Nieth — ^not 
covered by roof, but open to the sky; 
since Nieth Herself there abiding ever 
hovered over Her worshippers to bless. 

The altar was of whitest marble, with 
gleaming tusks of ivory, banded with 
gold, as a railing. To right and left 
stood Her standards of blue, sown with 
stars of gold; and before ranked the 
long procession of white-robed priest- 
esses. Upon the altar burned the sweet- 
smelling incense, brought from the un- 
known East, and, as its smoke billowed 
up through the unfettered opening to the 
blue above, the long lines knelt and rose, 
swayed to right or left, as the words of 
the ritualistic prayer fell from the lips 
of their white-haired Mother-Superior. 

Nitocris was she, sister of Psammeti- 
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cus, and, while a High-Priest ruled in 
name, her word, when she spoke, was 
law; not only in Memphis, but in Sais, 
and in all the convents of all the Gods of 

But Niklo's eyes, in the vision, rested 
on the nearest of the first twelve, whose 
gleaming hair contrasted so oddly with 
her white head-veil. Then, as she 
turned in a sidewise genuflection, Kitla's 
face, grown to wonderous beauty, looked 
into his — and the vision was gone! 
* ♦ * 

Chilled by the morning dew, he rose 
stiffly, as the first rays of the sun 
gleamed across the mountains of Judea. 
Below he heard the calls of the priests 
of Ra Ammon, and saw the smoke of 
the morning sacrifices rise on the air. 
Prostrating himself to the east, he mut- 
tered his morning prayer to the great 
God of Light, Protector of Egypt, and 
. sought his courch for the brief repose 
possible whilst the army marched past. 

Yet, as he fell to sleep, there stole over 
him a sense of security, as though some 
one watched over his slumbers ; and the 
last thought, as he closed his eyes, was: 

"Can the maiden know aught of me?" 

Once again Memphis' streets echoed 
the footfalls of troops; though, where 
of Eld had swept by mighty armies, re- 
turning victorious with long trains of 
captives and spoils, now but the scanty 
companies of the Hermotybies passed — 
to camp beyond the walls a little ways 
until their numbers should be recruited, 
and new duty assigned. Still the sight 
drew a concourse of the townspeople to 
wonder at the warn looks and torn ac- 
courtrements of the men, after their long 
campaigns in Syria. 

As they passed the avenue of sphinxes 
leading to the Temple of Nieth, each 
company saluted — the men with a clang 
of spear to shield, the officers with a 
sweep of sword. 

As Niklo raised his sword in saluta- 
tion, striding before his company and 
crving to them: 

"Salute the Goddess !'* 

He saw in flesh; standing beside the 
bowing Nitocris, returning the saluta- 
tion, what he had seen in the Vision — 
the glowing face of Kitla ! 

A second time he saluted, gazing, as he 



did, directly into her face; which paled, 
then flushed; and standing as she did, 
just back of the range of vision of Nito- 
cris, Kitla returned the salute with a 
bow of mockery. 

Naught saw Niklo of people or city, 
as he marched to the camp, only her face 
floated before him, and he muttered: 

"Nieth shall have no more constant 
worshipper than I, whilst we abide near 
Memphis — and that face! Truly my 
dream fell but too short of the glorious 
reality !" 

Amen-hotep, as the days went by, 
sometimes speculated curiously at the in- 
creasing religiousness of his favorite 
Captain of Scouts, but, as he noted also 
an increasing devotion to drill and the 
instruction of the new men, he concluded 
that Niklo had finally forgotten his dis- 
satisfaction at the prospect of unre- 
warded duty ahead, and settled down to 
striving to perfect his company in tac- 
tics. 

But, if he had followed his favorite 
Captain, as he wended at sunset towards 
the Temple of Nieth, he would have 
seen him stop first at a flower-seller's 
near the gate, and purchase roses for an 
oft'ering on the altar. Always roses, of 
the deep, dark type he had plucked so 
often when camped in the Syrian hills 
around Damascus. 

9p 9^ Sp 

If he had followed him farther he 
would have seen that once, once within 
the Temple, he wended his way, not to 
the great central altar, but to a lateral 
shrine where ministered a priestess 
whose hair and cheeks matched in shade 
the roses that he, on bended knee, placed 
in her hands for a peace-offering to 
Nieth — the Mother of the Gods and Dis- 
penser of Destiny ! 

As the days passed their hands some- 
times touched, and their eyes sought the 
depths of the other's. Blue gazed into 
brown — dark hair wondered at the glory 
of the red-gold — startled sometimes by 
its living radiance, when a stray sun- 
beam lit it up; till words succeeded 
looks, and the Moon oft looked dow^n on 
two who strolled along the Nile's moon- 
lit waters; or the stars of Nieth cast 
faint shadows on the sands where they 
lingered beneath the shelter of a palm. 
{To he Continued) 
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The Wrong i£irl 



by JAMBS SWAN 



To me was allotted the role of sight- 
seer. I thought from the first that I 
should take no part in the little comedy 
about to be produced. Claudia, of 
course, was, as always, leading lady, but 
Noemi was decidedly the heroine. Da- 
cent was at times the hero, without any- 
thing of the heroic; he was a hinge on 
which the whole plot depended. Mrs. 
Gurdon and the Welshman were supers, 
the former rather amateurish, but Ap- 
maris excelling all the actors ; the whole 
denouement was due to him, and with- 
out his handsome presence the scene 
would have lacked a graceful adjunct. 

I became interested in the whole thing 
at a fairly early stai^e ; to pursue the 
necessary metaphor, I might say that I 
was present at the dress-rehearsal for, 
before I met Dacent, Mrs. Gurdon had 
confided in me, in the heavy-parent style 
of very early Victorian drama, that he 
was to marry one of the dear girls. I 
gazed with increased interest on the 
dear girls. One might have gazed on 
Claudia for ever, so long as she were 
aware of the scrutiny. She lived to be 
gazed upon. It was extraordinary to 
see the girl pose. I have glanced at her 
through a window to find her absolutely 
ungainly, almost plain, and, being an- 
nounced a minute later by the maid, I 
have found Claudia transformed, re- 
clining gracefully with folded hands on 
pensively held chin, in a dim corner of 
the studio. She was a particularly beau- 
tiful girl ; but when, in moments of care- 
lessness, she dropped the mask of lan- 
guor her radiant beauty seemed to fade. 
Her loveliness was a pose, and a very 
successful one. Moreover, her affection 
for her sister was stimulated; in public 
she treated Noemi with wayward gentle- 
ness ; when they were alone she ignored 
or bullied her. Noemi's necessary pose 
of sisterly affection, instead of elevat- 
ing her to grace and interest, degraded 
her somewhat — it hampered her. Artist 
in all other matters, she lacked the power 
of self-abnegation requisite to such a 



part; hers it was to outshine Claudia in 
all things save in this and her beauty; 
she could not sort put the artist from 
the woman inside her. It may also have 
been that the adjustment of which 
Claudia was acknowledged master be- 
came, in comparison with Noemi's 
greater qualities, the most despicable 
triviality, so that what in one was a 
grace became in her sister a blemish. 

It was evident that Dacent was a vic- 
tim. Mrs. Gurdon had decoyed him, 
and now waited for the girls to play 
and land him. If you had met Noemi in 
the street you would have known from 
the set of her hair that she would die 
rather than "encourage" any man on 
earth. Whereas a single glance at 
Claudia's bepuflfed and ornate coiffure 
would have as decidedly proved that her 
second mission in life was to annex 
some fellowman. Claudia it was, then, 
who chose to play him, and the wonder 
was that he consented to be played. 

At first it was my part to speculate, 
next to smile, and then to be unfeignedly 
sorry while he submitted, with apparent 
ill-grace, to the blandishments and way- 
ward fancy of the fair angler. Before 
him, her chosen, she never dropped the 
mask. He could see what a very lovely 
girl she was physically, and it was not 
improbable that he believed her to be 
accomplished. She was the kind of girl 
from whom you expect accomplishments, 
but she had not acquired even the art 
of piano-playing. True, she could do 
more with her eyes than any other 
creature I have ever seen ; they acted in- 
dependently of her face. Noemi's eyes, 
needless to say, did not work alone. Her 
mouth sulked or gravely smiled in uni- 
son with steel-grey eyes that lacked 
lustre. I remarked on only one occa- 
sion that her eyes were really fine — when 
the ground was covered with snow. 
And snow was the last thing you would 
think of in connection with Noemi; she 
was so intensely human, so vibrant, that 
the very soul of her must have been 
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flesh-colored, a warm, living tint that 
would put the dead-white snow to 
shame. 

Yet Noemi also lacked accomplish- 
ments. She could paint only — ^how she 
could paint! Not the china- teacup style 
nor the heavily shaded wild-rose kind of 
art; she painted landscapes that glowed 
on the canvas, and men and women that 
might have lived, so great the longing 
in their faces. Noemi had been taught 
to paint and to draw, but hers was the 
kind of talent tliat is balked by instruc- 
tion, not encouraged. Strange girl! 
She accepted teaching from no one on 
any point. Even her manners were her 
own; she had evoked a code of morals 
without help of laity or clergy, and if 
the dicta of the greater moralists hap- 
pened to coincide with hers, so much 
the better for the greater moralists ; she 
was not dependent on them. Her speech 
was decided even to brusqueness and 
her discrimination imperfect. 

In Claudia such tastes would have 
been allowed, encouraged ; but Noemi's 
soul should have been boundless; it 
must have been her parentage — the 
curse, most unjust, working to the un- 
sinning generations — ^her miserable par- 
entage and surroundings that had set 
limitations to her genius. Mr. Gurdon 
and Claudia had warped her. 

Apmaris and I saw, very early in the 
play, that unless Dacent took to his heels 
at once he was lost. But it was not ours 
to advise. As Apmaris put it, we were 
in the stalls for the time being; we 
couldn't behave like the rustic in the pit,^ 
crying rapid warnings to the unsuspect- 
ing hero. Mrs. Gurdon, from her stand- 
point, also saw that the man's hesita- 
tion meant gain for Claudia. 

"I never advise the dear girls," she 
said ;. "they're both — what d'you call it ? 
— free agents." 

I hadn't the courage to suggest that 
Dacent wasn't. 

"He's well off, I expect," I remarked. 

"Not what you'd call a parti/' said 
she, "but a thousand or so." I looked 
at him with increased interest, wonder- 
ing why the man didn't at once leave 
for Morocco or the Urals. 

Mrs. Gurdon rolled the words round 
her tongue. As she herself admitted, a 
thousand or so wasn't much; but, then 



where there was true love . 

I roused myself sufficiently to say "Of 
course" and to go. I had been staring 
blankly at the victim, in truth quite 
amazed that anyone should be taken in 
by Claudia's affected manners. Noemi's 
close hand-grip as* I said good-bye sur- 
prised me, her face still more; the girl 
was absolutely radiant, and I didn't for- 
get her joyous smile for a long while. 



Some days passed before I had time 
to call again at the Gurdons', but by 
chance I met Apmaris, who was greatly 
elated at the turn things had taken. 

"De plus, Noemi's always so pleased 
and pleasing nowadays," he told me; 
"altogether the whole thing's going on 
beautifully. Of course you know the 
plot, but you mustn't miss the acting. 
Act II. is about to commence. Don't 
miss a word of it, man!" 

I went round that evening most op- 
portunely. There was a soiree, as 
Claudia said; the poor relations called 
it a conversazione, and Mrs. Gurdon 
had been heard to designate such enter- 
tainments by the name of "Small and 
Earlies." Fortunately it was small, but 
not so very early. Indeed, it was past 
midnight when we flocked into the 
studio to see Noemi's work. The girl 
was always somewhat reserved about 
her art, but on that memorable occasion 
she smilingly and aptly expatiated on 
her subjects, told us amusing tales of the 
people who "sat" for her, explained, at 
my request, her idea for her coming pic- 
ture. It was clear to us who knew of 
her ability and who now saw the fruits 
of her toil that the girl was sure to suc- 
ceed. It was an hour of triumph for 
her; frankly expressed as were our 
praises, her manner of accepting of 
them was no less frank but decidedly 
more graceful. Noebi became, for the 
moment, quite wonderfully handsome, 
and I am sure that the others, as much 
as I, forgot that there was ever a 
Claudia. 

The second act culminated in a mag- 
nificent "curtain." When we returned 
to the drawing-room Dacent left im- 
mediately; he was pale, distraught, and 
hurried; he lingered pitifully in front 
of Noemi as he made his adieux, but 
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she dismissed him brusquely, yet kindly 
withal, and he crept away. 

We followed some time later, and 
were walking along the deserted street 
when someone called to us. Along the 
grassy pavement, and across the muddy 
roadway, ran Noemi, still clad only in 
her light house-dress, with draggled 
flimsy skirt and ruined slippers. In 
silence and amazement we turned; Ap- 
maris gently took her hand under his 
arm and led her towards the house 
again. 

She broke the awkward silence as we 
splashed across the street. "They've 
run away!" she panted. "Oh, oh, oh, 
they've run away!" 

We stared at each other across her 
bowed head. 

"They've run away!" she sobbed, be- 
coming every moment more hysterical. 

Mrs. Gurdon's grief was somewhat 
marred by her evident sense of triumph. 
The machinations of herself and Claudia 
had met with success. Still, for the sud- 
denness of the business and the un- 
seemly hour, she made a very creditable 
attempt to act up to her role. Her in- 
sane suggestion, that she harped upon 
continually, was that one of us — Ap- 
maris for choice — should take Noemi 
immediately to Dacent's rooms for the 
purpose of reclaiming the runaway. But 
Noemi, calmed and flushed, indignantly 
refused to stir or let us go, as we half- 
heartedly suggested. Since her first 
transport of surprise and shame the 
girl had returned to her usual calm, re- 
strained aloofness, almost indifference, 
save for her pout and close-drawn brows. 
Now she once more flared up, derided 
her mother openly, and frowned Ap- 
maris into silence. She would not hear 
of any interference ; she and Claudia had 
little in common, no sympathy, no love; 
why, therefore, asked Noemi, should 
one attempt to save the other from a 
natural folly? Or why interfere be- 
tween a girl and her happiness? 

We saw that we could do no more, 
and again left to go homeward. We 
were quite bewildered by the turn things 
had taken. That he should run away 
with her I It was so unnecessary that it 
really seemed the more likely. She must 
have become very desperate, but when 
a girl is twenty-seven it doesn't take 



long for her to become either sensible 
or desperate. 

In spite of what we said to the loud- 
lamenting mother that these hasty run- 
away aflFairs always turned out happily, 
I must confess to feeling very sorry for 
Dacent. The memory of his awkward 
adieux, his wistful, distracted glances 
at Noemi, clung to me through the 

night 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It seemed fitting that the next scene 
should take place in my rooms. Dacent 
had arrived before I was up. I heard 
him moving restlessly about in the ad- 
joining room while I hurriedly dressed. 
When I went in to him he did not greet 
me. He was haggard and spent. 

"I've had the most awful experience 
that ever man had," he began bluntly. 
"Look here!" he said, flushing hotly, 
and handing me a note; "last night I 
received that." 

I returned it in silence and he re 
placed it with care in his pocketbook. 

"I tried to see her after that,'" he 
went on, "but when we got out of the 
studio she wasn't there. I didn't dare 
tell Noemi, and as for you chaps . ." 

I replied indignantly. 

"I was half-crazed," he said in ex- 
tenuation. "I really was half-mad; she 
must have been quite mad! What 
would you have done?" 

"What did you do is more to the 
point?" 

"She said she'd be there before me," 
he continued. "So — so I didn't go to 
my flat." 

"Didn't go?" 

"No . . . I've been walking about 
all night between Everso street and her 
own home to see when she'd sicken of it 
and go back. Now I daren't go to see 
them, because they mayn't have found 
out, and I'm certainly not going to my 
flat until she's cleared off." 

"They have found out," I said. 

His face fell. "They have, have 
they? How do you know?" 

"They called us back last night." 

"They?" 

"Well, Noemi," I admitted. 

"Ah, Noemi!" he repeated, as if the 
name was a novelty. "Was she much 
upset?" 

"She was terribly cut up," I said. 
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"She was quite ill." 

At this the man grew very grey and 
walked about the room again. I told 
him all — of the mother's wish and 
Noemi's angry refusal, and as I re- 
counted what she had said his face be- 
came ashen. He went speechless from 
my room when I had finished. 

I had thought at times during the 
tetc-a-tcte that 1 should derive much 
amusement from his attitude when he 
went, but I felt depressed and some- 
what hopeless. 

When Noemi came, not like the ladies 
of West End drama, but unveiled, on 
foot, and undisguised, I was not wholly 
surprised. Tlie situation was distinctly 
more promising. She also began straight- 
way, and my mind whirled. 

"I came to you," she said, as if I had 
asked, "to you because you were very 
calm and rather aloof last night, and 
John Amparis is always biased in my 
favor. Now you and I like each other 
just enough, and you must listen with 
an open mind." She stood now with 
her back to me and looked through the 
window. "I was distracted, upset, last 
night," she said. "Her note was the 
first intimation we had of the whole af- 
fair, although, of course, anyone could 
see that both she and mother wanted to 
make a match between them. But we 
never guessed that would happen — I 
never guessed. Now, mother says 
there's only one thing to do, and she's 
really quite glad that it's come about so, 
I believe — you saw that, too, didn't you ? 
Now, it's this I've come to say. He 
niusn't marry her ; I know it sounds ter- 
rific. You'll think it worse when you 
hear why. You would never guess my 
motive. 

And with that she turned and looked 
at me. "Do you yourself think," she 
questioned slowly, "that it was his 
plan?" 

"No." 

"No," she said after me, and returned 
to the window. "He always seemed a 
very nice man. We liked him, trusted 
him. If I had behaved as you and Mr. 
Apmaris expected, I should have been 
entirely calm, rather indifferent and not 
ashamed at all of her. You always 
thought me very broadminded, enor- 
mously so for a woman of my position. 



You found me at first absolutely 
shocked and prudish, overwrought, hys- 
terical. When you two kind men had 
gone the second time, I went to my 
room and unpacked my travelling bag." 
She faced round. "I was going away 
today. Tell me, truthfully, do you be- 
lieve it was her doing, not his?" 

I felt that I must tell her; we each 
knew more than the other. I for one 
would divulge my knowledge. 

"He knew nothing of it," I said, 
meeting her steady eyes. "He never 
even guessed." 

She came towards me, silent, and I 
spoke further. 

"He was here just before you came; 
he told me his version, his defense. He 
hasn't been near his flat since he got her 
insane note." 

When next I looked at her she was 
flushed and tearful. With a brave smile, 
she held out her hand. 

"You are good to tell me," she said, 
with a sob in her throat. "This morning 
we were to have met and been married 
at half-past eleven." 

The shock of her announcement left 
me saying baldly, "There's still time." 
Mechanically I led her out, hailed a cab, 
and drove to the corner of her road. I 
got out tremulously enough, and went 
to the house. 

Mrs. Gurdon had just gone up to put 
on a hat and cloak preparatory to driv- 
ing with Dacent to the flat. He told me 
with downcast looks and sullen tone 
that the lady had disbelieved every word 
he said, had abused him maternally, and 
was going to insist on his marrying 
Claudia. By" the time I had heard all 
this I had got him down the steps and 
round the corner into the cab. Then I 
flew to Apmaris, and by dint of bribes 
and threats we arrived at the Regis- 
trar's office in time for part of the cere- 
mony. 

When we came out of the office, Ap- 
maris and Mrs. Dacent spoke apart. 
My idea burnt in me. 

"Dacent," I said, "yours is to save 
yotfr sister-in-law alive." 

Apmaris was splendid. "I can't think 
why I haven't been consulted," he pro- 
tested. "You must know, Mrs. Dacent, 
that this fellow dragged me here with- 
out my knowing a bit where we were 
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going! And if you only would leave 
things to me ! Miss Claudia's not in the 
flat, she's at home in her own room with 
the migraine. Last night after we'd 
left you, Miss Noemi, I went off at once 
to Dacent's place to talk him over. I 
knew you were terrifically worried. And 
there she was, very angry about his not 
turning up. Then I told her that he'd 
not received the note, that I'd had it — 
and it was a good shot — I saw that she 
had given or sent him a note. I talked 
her over, told her that if she went back 
then, under my care, no one, not even 
Dacent, should know. She came like a 
lamb. I broke the latch of the studio- 
window, and helped her in. That's my , 
business !" 



In less than half an hour's time we 
had all casually dropped in at the Gur- 
don's. Mrs. Gurdon was indisposed, 
poor woman; I believe she thought she 
was becoming demented, and that she 
had in her own brain muddled the 
events of the past evening horribly. 
Claudia, pale but lovely, avoiding Dacent 
and John Apmaris, devoted her fair self 
to me. Mrs. Dacent packed her bag 
again, and I saw them off by the boat- 
train. 

Apmaris was still more splendid; he 
took Mrs. Gurdon and Claudia to the 
theatre that night. But the curtain 
really fell when Noemi kissed her sister 
good-bye. 




Time for Desperate Measures. 

It was way out in West Texas. An 
old woman was waiting nervously for 
a train on the Katy. We will call it 
No. 2. The agent came out and chalked 
up — "No. 2 is twenty minutes late." 

The old woman sniffed. 

Presently he returned and chalked 
up: 

"No. 2 is forty minutes late." 

The old woman groaned. 

But when he reappeared and wrote : 
"No. 2 is sixty minutes late," she could 
stand it no longer. 

"For the land's sake," she said, 
"will somebody please take that piece 
of chalk away from that man or we 
never will get away from this place." 



Then He '^Caasht On.*' 

A prominent politician, at a dinner re- 
cently, was joking about his repeated at- 
tempts to be elected to office. 

"After a time," he said, "I shall be in 
the position of the man, somewhat worse 
for wear, who came into a dance in 
Texas. The floor manager saw him and 
led him out. He came back. Then the 
floor manager pushed him out. He came 
back again. Finally, the floor manager 
kicked him out, and he rolled down a 
flight of stairs. At the bottom of the 
stairs he considered the matter. 'I know 
what it means,' he said. They can't 
fool me. Those people in there do not 
want me to attend that dance." 
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Meditations of a Modern Don Quixote. 



BY W. H. N. 



The difference between a Philosopher and a Fool is that the Fool thinks 
he is a Philosopher, but the Philosopher knows he is a Fool ! 



"Woman, Wine and Song" — a trinity of good things that always puts a man 
in "wrong!" 

The Mosaic law forbade Solomon the possession of statuary or paintings — 
so, being denied the counterfeit, he contented himself with the real — and collected 
a thousand living beauties to adorn his palace! 



For three things will a man stake his all — his happiness, his life, and his 
liberty — Fame, Wealth, and Woman — and for a fourth will he risk even these — 
another woman ! 



Love is well called the Solace of Fools — for the Sage forseeth the bitter 
end — Marriage ! 



Of Eld they said, "Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's," — ^but 
Woman claims for her tribute all things — Human and Divine ! 



A Woman's love is like wild honey gathered by a bear — gained only by 
arduous toil, its first taste is sweeter and of more exquisite perfume than the 
Ambrosia of the Gods — ^but ere the winner have eaten his fill he is stung to death 
by its maker ! 



There is an ice that burns like fire, and a fire that chills to the bone — but 
only a woman's smile can fill your breast with desire, and leave your heart turned 
to stone! 



The Creator gave the first man a Paradise, and he lost it trying to satisfy a 
woman's whims. 

This trait is about all his descendants have left of his heritage — except a 
hatred of Snakes and a liking for Apples ! 



AS A STORY TOLD. 
When Evening's light grows dim, 
And, through the garden's close, you walk with him 

Who holds thy heart in fee, — 
Then, as a story told 
Of one that knew Love's unease of Old, 

Keep me in memory! 
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Persoial Opinions on Current E¥ents 



Captain John Hood, U. S. N^ Analyses Oar 
Navy. 

"At no time has our fleet been developed 
along lines. of consistent thought to meet a 
definite end which should be the guarantee 
of the nation's peace. Today we have a fleet 
too small and heterogeneous to meet the ends 
which justify its maintenance and too large 
to be carried as a burden for a plaything. 

"Cut off ruthlessly and sell and scrap all 
vessels on the navy list of no fighting value 
and all superfluous yards and stations not 
needed for the maintenance of the fleet which 
uselessly are absorbing large sums of public 
money in their care and up-keep. 

"Provide and train enough officers and men 
on the active list and on the reserve to fully 
man this fleet for war. Provide necessary 
bases and arsenals, and educate the people 
that no fleet is adequate for the preservation 
of peace which has not the readiness and 
strength to meet the enemy and say, 'thou 
shalt not.' Show them its trifling cost as com- 
pared with even the smallest and successful 
war, ours with Spain. 

"We have inherited from our fathers no 
entangling alliances, but we have the Monroe 
doctrine. As the nations of Europe and Asia 
become overcrowded with their ever increas- 
ing populations, this doctrine promises to be 
a fruitful source of contention and challenge 
and that doctrine is no stronger than the 
American fleet. There is the principle of 
Asiatic exclusion ; the principle known as the 
open door policy and there is our determina- 
tion to assume military control of the Panama 
canal territory and its contiguous waters. 



Chicago Afcrlcaltnre Conferonce Pats Prob- 
lem Up ta Federal GoTemment. 

The cost of taking the products of the farm 
to the consumers is unnecessarily large, and 
the methods employed are wasteful. 

"Efficient methods for the distribution of 
these farm products are of pre-eminent im- 
portance in reducing the cost and raising the 
standard of living. The government should 
establish an effective agency for the study of 
the problems of marketing. 

"The state governments, in similar manner, 
should take up the study of more economic 
and efficient systems of marketing. The uni- 
versities, agricultural colleges, newspapers 
and organizations for the promotion of eco- 
nomic welfare, should give the question their 
immediate attention." 

It is the opinion of the conference that 
"the small farmer is at present unable to 
secure for sufficient time at a reasonable rate, 
and under favorable conditions, the capital 
with which to purchase a farm, or to procure 
the equipment and materials necessary." It 
recommends that national and state govern- 



ments and other agencies mentioned should 
give immediate consideration to the provision 
of adequate means to which farmers may 
secure loans, under favorable conditions. 

"We favor organized co-operation, both of 
consumers and producers, under proper super- 
vision, to promote efficient distribution, eco- 
nomical marketing and reduce expenses be- 
tween producers and consumers; also organ- 
ized co-operation properly supervised, for 
securing more advantageous systems of rural 
credit. 



Prof. Bird, V. of M., Dlseamnes Difference in 
Races. 

"Primarily, the north was settled by the 
sturdy races, while to the south went the 
mongrel tribes from Southern Spain and the 
cut-throats of Europe. The continual war- 
ring, the wanton murders on the main streets 
of Mexico, are attributable to the stock 
whence came the nation. This applies to 
Nicaragua and other republics as well. 

"They have no problems, they live by the 
rule of the iron hand. We have problems 
and we think them out. Now we are con- 
fronted with those of divorce, of wages and 
of party strife. The day will come when a 
man instead of being a Republican or Demo- 
crat first and a citizen afterwards will be a 
citizen always." 



Herr Sokolo^r, of Rassia* Speaks of Dancers 
to Je^rs* 

"This great melting pot of America, with 
all its opportunities for gaining the material 
things of the world, is our danger. It swal- 
lows up all that comes to it; obliterates in- 
dividuality, deadens the hearts of men. It 
would make all people alike, as it tends to 
fashion all cities and towns and buildings 
alike. 

"The Jews must not lean on any other 
nation ; we must stand apart ; in that lies our 
strength. The far Holy Land is our home; 
there is room for all who will go ; and oppor- 
tunitv and contentment. 

"Zionism deals with the future of Jews. 
It looks far ahead; it analyzes the relations 
of the Jews and other nations of the world; 
and it reveals what must be done if Judaism 
would not lose its identity among the nations 
of the world. We must not let the great 
melting pot swallow up our language, our 
customs and our souls. 

"Zionism has a claim upon every Jew — ^thc 
claim of past glories, but what is mor^, the 
claim of a mighty future." 
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The Theatre 

hy W. fV. A ULICK 



Dorothy Parker, daughter of Louis 
N. Parker, the author of "Disraeli," 
"Pomander Walk," and "Joseph and 
His Brethren," has completed the 
sketches which will illustrate the pub- 
lished version of the last-named play. 
Prior to Miss Parker's assumption of 
a stage career — she had never ap- 
peared professionally until she played 
the heroine of "Pomander Walk" — 
she achieved much success as an illus- 
trator. Many of her drawings were 
published in London Sketch and sim- 
ilar publications. To illustrate her 
father's most successful play, Miss 
Parker has drawn character sketches 
of Joseph, Jacob, Reuben, Simeon, 
Potiphar, Potiphar's wife and Asen- 
ath as they were enacted in "Joseph 
and His Brethren" at .The Century 
Theatre. Her sketch of Asenath is 
that of herself in the character of the 
high-priest's daughter whom Joseph 
marries. 



Viola Allen has sailed for Europe, 
the first of the big stars to undertake 
the annual pilgrimage. Miss Allen 
will also be the first to return, inas- 
much as she contemplates spending 
only from six to eight weeks on the 
other side. 



May Irwin usually closes her sea- 
son suddenly and unexpectedly as 
soon as she hears the call of the St. 
Lawrence country, where she spends 
her summers. This season, however, 
the call of laughter is so strong that 
it is likely to drown out the call of 
the St. Lawrence until very late in 
the season. Never has a May Irwin 
play been more hilariously received 
than has "Widow By Proxy"— and 
that's saying an awful lot. 



May Irwin has added a laughing 
night-cap to her most successful com- 



edy, "Widow By Proxy" in George 
Ade's comical one-act play "Mrs. 
Peckham's Carouse," thus giving her 
audiences double laughing measure. 
One critic declared that either end of 
her double bill was funnier than any- 
thing else, and the two combined 
made a program that defied adjec- 
tives. 



There has been an interchange of 
camels between "The Garden of Al- 
lah" and the "Joseph and His Breth- 
ren" companies. Sahara, one of the 
desert beasts on tour with the big 
Robert Hichens-Mayr Anderson spec- 
tacle, has been suffering from a se- 
vere case of homesickness, while 
Whitey, an old circus camel acting in 
"Joseph and His Brethren," has 
grown restless for the road. The keep- 
ers of the camels in both shows di- 
agnosing these complaints, the switch 
was at once effected. Both animals 
are reported to have expressed effu- 
sive pleasure at the change of atmos- 
phere. 



George Arliss, now completing his 
third season in the title role of Mr. 
Parker's "Disraeli" finds leisure to 
lend active support to a rational cam- 
paign against such articles of femin- 
ine apparel that cost pain and torture 
to defenseless animals in their acquisi- 
tion. 



In a few weeks the tour of the sea- 
son's most profitable attraction, "The 
Garden of Allah" will come to a close. 
This successful dramatization of Rob- 
ert Hichens' famous novel opened its 
season the last week in August, be- 
ginning with an eight-weeks' record 
breaking engagement in Chicago. In 
all twelve cities have been visited to 
date, records for busines having been 
shattered in nine of them. In the 
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first thirty-four weeks of the season 
the receipts totaled $623,177, a sus- 
tained average of over $18,000 a week, 
the most marvelous business ever re- 
corded, at regular prices, in the his- 
tory of the theatre. The highest 
week's receipts were slightly in ex- 
cess of $27,000, nine weeks in all ex- 
ceeded $25,000, and only twice in the 
whole season did the receipts fall be- 
low $10,000, a figure way above the 
average takings of the ordinary "big 
success," these two weeks being the 
ninth and tenth in Boston, a city with 
a large Catholic population, during 
Lent. Two more weeks divided among 
four cities remain of this extraordi- 
nary tour, the receipts of which, it is 
estimated, will be limited only by the 
capacity of the houses played. 

With the twenty-eight weeks of 
record-breaking business at The Cen- 
tury Theatre last season, Author Hich- 
ens will have received $18^,000 in 
royalties for the first two seasons of 
"The Garden of Allah's" dramatic 
career. These royalties are based on 
a sliding scale, the bigger the week's 
receipts, the bigger the author's per- 
centage. 

4c 4c 4< 

So great was the demand for seats 
towards the close of the run of 'Jo- 
seph and His Brethren" at The Cen- 
tury Theatre, which ended on April 
26, in order to make way for the 
spring season of Italian light opera, 
that extra matinees were added to 
accommodate the crowds. Not until 
it is considered that The Century 
Theatre is the largest house devoted 
to legitimate drama in this country, 
and that eight performances a week 
were not sufficient to house the audi- 
ences flocking to see Mr. Parker's 
pageant play, can the great popular- 
ity of this attraction be gauged. 



Pauline Frederick who plays Poti- 
phar's wife in "Joseph and His 
Brethren," has been selected by Ar- 
tist Harrison Fisher as bis ideal type 
of American beauty. 



'The Workhouse Ward," by Lady 
Gregory, one of the most comic of the 
one-act plays in the repertoire of The 
Irish Players during their American 
tours, is to be played in vaudeville 
this summer. 



The Drama League of America, or- 
ganized for the support of good drama, 
has bulletined "Joseph and His Breth- 
ren," Louis N. Parker's play, now being 
given at the Century Theatre. This of- 
ficial statement of the League is inde- 
pendent of any outside influence, and 
the fact that a bulletin is issued on a play 
at all indicates that because of its artistic 
merit or the timely and vital nature of 
its appeal, the Playgoing Committee 
deems it worthy of support. 

The bulletin says of "Joseph and His 
Brethren": "It is more than a superb 
spectacle of an ancient and picturesque 
people. It has a dramatic interest that 
is not at any time submerged in the bril- 
liant and artistic scenic effects. With 
the exception of occasional melodramatic 
situations, the familiar story is treated 
with impressive dignity and dramaturgic 
skill. Set amid scenes of barbaric splen- 
dor and idyllic beauty, it conveys a de- 
cided moral uplift, in its portrayal of the 
joys of forgivenness and supreme faith 
in the justice of the God of Israel. The 
dialogue, in harmony with the noble 
spirit of the whole, includes some im- 
pressice lines other than Scriptural, — 
notably Jacob's speech to Joseph upon 
attaining manhood. The ensemble is de- 
lightful in its varied and artistic costum- 
ing, and with the well chosen cast, re- 
flects in action a reverent and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the theme. Bran- 
don Tynan, as Joseph ; James O'Neill, as 
Jacob, and Pauline Frederick, as Zuleika, 
the jealous, passionate wife of Potiphar, 
are the most effective among the many 
well-contrasted characters. Altogether, 
the pageant is one of the most satisfy- 
ing spectacular achievements ever pre- 
sented." 
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To A Dead 
Mother 



M. A. Gillette 

Since thou hast gone, I often see 

In garden closes 
Faint visioned effigies of thee 

Among the roses; 
Some semblance of thy beauty's bloom, 

That clung around thee, 
But never was I fain to say 
"This rose is thine" until today — 

Today I found thee. 

Where Poverty in squalor lies, 

Within the city, 
Where summer burns but never sighs 

With breath of pity, 
How little speaks of thee ; but there 
Thy rose of roses, sweet and fair 

I found this morning! 
The white rose in its broken pot 
An attic window's garden plot 

I saw adorning. 

Ne'er bloomed a sweeter flower of love 

In greenest valley. 
Than that white rose, set high above 

The squallid alley. 
If anywhere on earth thou art. 
Here would'st thou hide thy mother 
heart 

In self-abasement; 
This rose must house thy spirit mild 
To cheer the little sickly child 

Behind that casement. 
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low Boob are Written 



In the olden days, the portrait of 
some individual with a far-away look 
in his eyes, a quill pen wedged behind 
one ear and a trace of ink near the tip 
of the middle finger of the right hand, 
at once was recognized as the likeness 
of a writer of the day. Not so in our 
time. Modern authors do not belong 
to a composite group. For even the 
methods they employ in the mechan- 
ical preparation of their manuscripts 
are wholly as original and fully as in- 
dividual as the styles which character- 
ize their completed works. The mod- 
ern writer has his own particular 
modus operandi which is so peculiarly 
his own that it might well be called an 
eccentricity. 

Seated at a typewriter in a little log 
cabin up on the crown of old Harpeth 
Mountain, near her home in Nashville, 
Tenn., Maria Thompson Daviess, au- 
thor of the new southern romance, An- 
drew the Glad, works out her charm- 
ing plots. Miss Daviess uses the type- 
writer even in preparing her prelim- 
inary notes and in jotting down her 
first ideas and impressions. 

"I have almost come to believe," said 
the author laughing, *'that the only 
time I really do think is when I am 
seated at my typewriter. And I have 
become so attached to it that I do not 
like to think of the day when it will 
be supplanted by some new, 60-horse- 
power model, that will even do the 
thinking if necessary. 

'The fact that I am 'addicted' to the 
use of the typewriter when working 
on a story," said Harold MacGrath re- 
cently, "caused me no end of anxiety 
and delayed the preparation of my last 
novel, The Place of Honeymoons, for 
several weeks. 

"I started the book while sojourning 
at Como, Italy, that picturesque little 
mountain-lake resort where most of the 
scenes of the story are laid. I struck 
upon the idea, .decided it was a good 
one and determined to lose no time in 
getting a first. draft of a manuscript 
completed. But Jo and behold ! When 
I started to look for a typewriter, with- 



out which I could not have composed 
a line, I could not beg, borrow or steal 
one in the whole of Como. There was 
not a typewriter in the place. Imme- 
diately I got in communication with an 
agent in Milan, Italy, and ordered one 
sent by the first train. It arrived 
promptly, but imagine my dismay, 
when, upon unpacking it, I found that 
it was an Italian model, with an Italian 
keyboard, minus about half a dozen 
consonants, which since babyhood I 
had been accustomed to using, and in 
other respects designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the descendants of Rom- 
ulus and Remus and not the progeny 
of the Puritan fathers; That keyboard 
was a rebus and I was compelled to 
give myself a thorough course of in- 
struction in accustoming myself tq the 
peculiar arrangement of the letters and 
the lack of certain others before I 
could begin to work in earnest on my 
story. 

Another of the typewriter brigade is 
Emerson Hough, who wrote ''John 
Rawn, Prominent Citizen." Mr. Hough 
has never written a manuscript for one 
of his novels, in longhand. In explain- 
ing his method he said: 

"I always have the material that I 
am going to use in my story pretty 
well in hand before I start to write 
anything at all. I know just how I 
am going to start, what my big scenes 
will be and where they will occur, and 
where my story is going to end. I also 
have a definite moral in view, so that, 
one might say, my work in putting my 
stories into manuscript form is little 
more than a mechanical process. 

"I'm not exactly what you might call 
a 'speed demon' on the typewriter; I 
take plenty of time. By arranging my 
machine so that the spaces between 
the printed lines are as wide as pos- 
sible, I may interline easily and 
copiously if necessary. Then when I 
see I am at the bottom of the page, I 
roll back the sheet and start up at the 
top and read down. As I go along I 
make my inserts and corrections di- 
rectly with the typewriter. Thus, 
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when I have gone over the work in this 
manner, each page is in pretty good 
shape and my final revision takes but 
httle time." 

Although Will Irwin, author of "The 
Red Button/' has never actually writ- 
ten with a cigarette, it is doubtful 
whether he has ever written without 
one, for to him a peculiar blend of 
dark-brown cigarette papers are as es- 
sential when he writes as are pencil 
and paper. Mr. Irwin smokes inces- 
santly while writing and his method of 
setting down his stories is wholly indi- 
vidual. 

The first draft of one of Mr. Irwin's 
stories has much the appearance of an 
object lesson in hieroglyphics. He ab- 
breviates every word for which he can 
devise an abbreviation and in addition, 
he uses a code of signs and symbols, 
which he alone can interpret. After 
the first draft is completed, Mr. Irwin 
puts it aside for several days, at the 
end of which time he betakes himself 
to his typewriter with his composition 
and ''works up the diction," as he ex- 
plains it. This typewriter manuscript 
is generally the final draft of Mr. Ir- 
win's book. 



Only the first five chapters of "The 
Valiants of Virginia/' by Hallie Er- 
minie Rives, were really written by the 
author. For Miss Rives suffered an in- 
jury to her right wrist shortly after 
she had started to work on the manu- 
script and was unable to do any writ- 
ing for several weeks. Rather than 
delay at a time when her ideas were so 
well in hand, Miss Rives sought an- 
other means of tabulating her 
thoughts. She purchased a phonograph 
and transmitted her ideas to records. 
Then when she recovered from her in- 
jury, she transcribed that part of the 
story she had dictated. It was an ex- 
pensive experiment, but the results 
fully justified the means. Miss Rives 
asserts that the portions of the story 
she dictated are some of the best in her 
book. And the "Valiants of Virginia" 
is considered Miss Rives' most delight- 
ful ^ory. 

"It just depends which hand 1 hap- 
pen to pick up my fountain pen with," 



said Mary Roberts Rinehart, the well- 
known author of "Where There's a 
Will," "When a Man Marries," "Seven 
Days," etc., in explaining how she pre- 
pared her manuscripts. "I am ambi- 
dexterous. When I was a little girl I 
was left-handed, but my teachers and 
parents insisted that I learn to write 
with my right hand also, and I did. 
Now I am glad of it, for when the 
fingers of one hand become cramped 
and tired, I just shift my pen to the 
other hand and go on with my work. 
But it is easy to discern where I have 
made these shifts. My right hand 
makes beautiful round, vertical letters, 
while my left hand operates in a de- 
cidedly back-handed fashion/' 

Mrs. Rinehart writes all of her man- 
uscripts in longhand, always with a 
fountain pen, and uses ruled tablet 
paper. Her writing is very legible and 
her inanuscripts are characterized by 
the neatness and care with which they 
are prepared. It is said that it is hard 
to distinguish between a first draft and 
a final draft of a Rinehart story. 

Much in the same manner that Abra- 
ham Lincoln write the Gettysburg ad- 
dress did George Randolph Chester 
prepare the original outline of "The 
Jingo." It was while riding on a train 
from New York to Chicago that Mr. 
Chester conceived the idea for his 
novel and wasted no time in jotting 
down an autline on the back of an en- 
velope that he took from his pocket. 
The story was completed at Mr. Ches- 
ter's summer camp on Lake Michigan. 
Mr. Chester does a great deal of his 
writing out-of-doors and is a member 
of the "pencil corps." 

Robert J. Burdette, the clergyman- 
humorist, whose delightfully human 
sketches and poems were recently pub- 
lished under the title "Old Time and 
Young Tom/' is in a class by himself 
when it comes to preparing his manu- 
scripts. Life and its significance, life 
and its humor are Mr. Burdette's 
theme and he seems to see things 
through a special spy-glass of his own. 
A resident of California, where "it is 
summer the year round," Mr. Burdette 
spends much of his time in a large 
wicker easy-chair on his front lawn, 
"getting inspirations.'* Naturally a re- 
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served and quiet man, when left alone 
to his own thoughts he seems to be 
happiest. But when he strikes on the 
theme for a poem or sketch, he be- 
comes a veritable human dynamo. He 
wastes no time in getting started in the 
actual work of putting his composition 
in writing, but peculiar as it may seem, 



he does little of the actual writing him- 
self. It is some member of Mr. Bur- 
dette's household who writes as Mr. 
Burdette dictates while pacing up and 
down in his study. When the first 
draft is thus set down, Mr. Burdette 
goes over the work himself and makes 
the corrections and changes. 



A note book is a crutch for debilitated 
brains. 

The best bosses were once the best work- 
men. 

Of all the malcontents the non-producer is 
the worst. 

"Just as good," is the mother-in-law joke 
of business-life. 

The fellow that marries a home never get 
through paying for it. 

A bad habit is like a bad egg — you can't 
tell how bad it is until the lid is off. 

The girl that talks about something besides 
boys and clothes is called intellectual. 

Surrender gracefully. Do not give up a 
point in such a way as to make an enemy. 



The pay envelope of the man who hates his 
work never contains many "yellow backs." 

We may pity those who bore us, but we 
usually hate those who make it obvious that 
we bore them. 

One of the barriers to prosperity is a poor 
man trying to build up a home with a seal 
skin wife and a muskrat salary. 

"What a pathway of roses life would be 
if all the impulses of our silent ^noments were 
made the guide of everyday life." 

Don't whine. Tell people you are a failure 
and they will believe it. Talk and act like a 
winner, and in time you will become one. 

Never make silent motions for the bar- 
tender to fill up the glasses. When it's your 
time to treat, shout out! It sounds liberal 
and costs no more. 
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By Frank H. Vizetelly. 



Perhaps the following facts concern- 
ing "Auld Lang Syne" may prove of 
interest. The earliest known version 
of the song was published in 1716 in 
Volume III of a collection called Wat- 
son's "Scots Poems," and this may be 
but a variation of an earlier edition. 
Its opening stanza runs : 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never thought upon, 
The flames of love extinguished, 
And freely passed and gone? 
The burden of the song was "Old 
long syne." In 1724 another version 
^as published by Allan Ramsay in 
"Tea Table Miscellany.*' It ran : 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
Though they return with scars ? 
These are the noble hero's lot, 
Obtained in glorious wars. 

The burden of this version varied 
and was "As I was last syne," "As 
they did lang syne," etc. The version 
by Robert Burns, written in 1788 and 
no doubt based on earlier songs whose 
burden was "Auld lang syne," was first 
published in Thomson's "Original 
Scottish Airs," Volume I, issued in 



1793 and set to a mediocre tune. It 
was not until 1799 that the song, set 
to the tune so popular today, appeared 
in the third book of the same series. 

That William Shield wrote this 
tune is by no means certain. Mait 
land's recent edition of "Grove's Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians" does 
not credit him with its authorship. 
The air is commonly believed to be 
an old Scottish melody, which was 
published and republished under dif- 
ferent titles from the year 1757. It was 
known as "The Miller's Daughter." 
"The Miller's Wedding," "I Fee'd a 
Lad at Michaelmas," and was at- 
tributed to Shield merely because it 
was introduced at the close of his 
overture to "Rosina" in 1783 and was 
signatured "to imitate the bagpipes." 
Shield, who lived for forty-six years 
after "Rosina" was printed, never 
claimed the authorship of the melody, 
which James Duff Brown ha^ sug- 
gested may have been inserted in the 
score of "Rosina" at the suggestion of 
William Napier, a Scottish music pub- 
lisher in London, who was one of 
Shield's friends. 



Another Banking: Plan. 

"I should like to open an account at 
this bank, if you please." 

"We shall be glad to accommodate 
you, madam. What amount do you wish 
to deposit?" 

"Oh, but I mean a charge account, 
such as I have at the big dry goods 
stores." 



This Is ReallT True. 

A man named Stone and one named 
Wood met on the street recently, and 
they stopped for a moment to exchange 
a few cheerful views, when a woman in 
a particularly noticeable sheath-gown 
passed. Simultaneously, Wood turned 
to Stone; Stone turned to Wood; then 
both turned to rubber. 
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SAN FELICE 

HIGH GRADE 

CIGARS 

ON SALE AT ALL 
DEALERS. 



DEISEUWEMMER CO. 

MAKKRS, 

UMA, OHIO, U. S. A 



We recommend to the readers 


of The Gateway the book of Rev. 


W. S. Kress 


''Questions of 


Socialists 


and Their 


Answers.'* 


To be had for 25 cents in stamps 


or coin from 


The Ohio Apostolate, 


6914 Woodland Ave. 


Cleveland, O: 



NEW ANNEX 

Grand Hotel, N. Y. City 

A Faaious Hotd Home 

On Brbadwfl(j» at 31tt Street 
Only two short blocks from the Nmw 



Greenwood Mfg. Co. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

GREY lONR PLUMBERS' 
SPEaUTIES 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 



LEARN WIRaKS&R.R. TELEGRAPHY 

Shortage of fully 10,000 Operators on accoant of 8-hoar 
law and extensive ^'wireless" developements. We 
operate under direct supervision of Telegraph Oifidals 
and positively place all students, when qualified. Write 
for catalogue. 



HAnniKRAPH INST., SSip-r* 

C lumbls, S. C, Portland, Ore. 



Davenport la. 
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"Al-ain'' and *'Medea'' 
F^etticoats > 

Ask your dealer to see them. 



' . ' ^ 



Wm. H. Allen 
&Co. 

Manutacturen, 

Detroit, Mich. 
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True to Her Sex. 

An old colored woman was sitting 
with knees crossed in the shoe depart-, 
ment of a large store when a young wo- 
man clerk stepped up to wait upon her. 
"What size of shoe do you wear, 
Aunty?' she inquired. 

"Well, honey, I kin wear eights; I 
ginerally wear nines; but dese yer I'se 
got on am twelves, an de good Lawd 
knows dey hu'ts me!" 



Good Work. 

There were four of them talking con- 
fidentially in a comer of the smoker. 

"I tell you, boys," exclaimed a loud- 
voiced drummer, 'I'm proud, to say that 
no house in the country has more men 
pushing it's line of goods than ours." 

"Humph! What do you sell?" asked 
a curious one. 

"Baby carriages." 



Good Advtcc — ^But^- ' 

One of the fair passengers of a yacht- 
ing party noticed that die captain was 
anxious about a mishap to some of the 
machinery of the craft. 

"What's the trouble, Captain?" she 
inquired. 

"The fact is, Madam," was the re- 
sponse, "our rudder's broken." 

"Oh, my, don't worry about that," re- 
plied the lady. "As it's under the water 
nearly all the time no one will notice 
that it's gone." 



At Mother's Knee. 

One night at bedtime while Willie was 
being undressed, his mother said to him : 
"I hope you were a good little boy while 
at your aunt's, and didn't tell any 
stories." 

"No, I didn't," he said, "only the one 
you put me up to, Mamma." 

"VVhy, what do you mean, child?" 

"Well, you see. Auntie asked me if I'd 
like to have a second piece of cake, and 
I said, 'No, thank you ; I've had enough,' 
just as you said," 



Merely- a Suflrsreatlon on His Part. 

The last applicant for help found the 



pantry supplies exhausted, but the mis- 
tress made it a rule never to turn any 
away empty-handed. 

"Here's a dime for you, my man," she 
said to the frayed and rag-tended hand. 

"I'm not giving it to you for charity's 
sake, but merely because it pleases me." 

"Thankee, but couldn't you make it a 
quarter and enjoy yourself thoroughly, 
mum ?" 



When Theory Didn't Work. 

The new teacher surveyed her wrig- 
gling, restless charges with some dismay. 
But, true to her oft-studied book of in- 
structions as to the best manner of im- 
planting knowledge in the young mind, 
she began: 

"Now, children, what is it that a cat is 
covered with? Is it fur? Is it hair? 
Is it feathers ? Is it wool ? Johnny Hal- 
lo ran, you may answer. 

Johnny, seven, soiled and starved-look- 
ing, arising in a state of mingled con- 
tempt and perplexity, replied : 

"Say, honest, is youse kiddin' or ain't 
youse never seen a cat ?" 



The Doctor. 



*'Is your son out of danger yet?" 
"No; the doctor is going to make three or 
four more visits." 



IVhT. Tndeed? 



Spinster Jane was being condoled with be- 
cause she had no husband. 

"Save your pity/' she said independently. 
"I have a dog that growls, a parrot that 
swears, a lamp that smokes, and a cat that 
stays out nights. Now why should I get 
married ?" 



Pat'a Faith. 

There had been an epidemic of colds in 
the tpwn, and one physician who had had 
scarcely any sleep for two days called 
upon a patient — an Irishman — ^who was 
suffering from pneumonia, and as he 
leaned over to hear the patient's respira- 
tion he called upon Pat to count. 

The doctor was so fatigued that he 
fell asleep, with his ear on the sick man's 
chest. It seemed but a minute when he 
suddenly awoke to hear Pat still count- 
ing: "Tin thousand an' sevinty-six, tin 
thousand an' sivinty-sivin " 
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A Mg WMch fots Lead 



In a previous article the damage done 
by water to telephone instruments and 
house wiring was discussed. Obviously, 
there is equal danger from water enter- 
ing the lead-covered telephone cables 
which extend overhead or underground 
between the telephone instruments and 
the central exchange. 

These lead sheaths about the wires are 
squeezed on under tremendous hydraulic 
pressure while the lead is hot and plastic. 
They are then carefully tested and in- 
spected and are guaranteed waterproof 
when new. The trouble is to keep them 
so. Says Prof..B. V. Hill of the Chicago 
Telephone Company: 

"A very minute hole in the armor of 
a telephone cable will cause its failure if 
water gets in. If it chances to be a large 
unit subscribers' cable, hundreds of lines 
may be out of service, or, if it is a trunk, 
one office district may be cut off from 
another until the repair can be made. 
These leaks are so persistent and so in- 
sidious that only perpetual watching and 
considerable expense protect a city cable 
plant from very serious injury by them. 

"Rats and squirrels frequently gnaw 
holes in the lead armor of cables. Prob- 
ably a rat is sometimes caught in a duct 
alongside a cable and .makes a hole to 
liberate himself. Otherwise it is hard to 
see why these animals should risk ruin- 
ing a fine set of teeth on anything so 
flavorless as lead cable armor. It has 
been suggested that a rat expects to find 
water, having at some time found water 
in lead pipes, or that he has in some way 
acquired an appetite for the particular 
brand of paper with which copper wires 
are insulated. Whatever may be the sit- 
uation of the rat, there appears to be no 
more excuse for squirrels chewing lead 
cable armor than for boys smoking grape 
vines or com silk. 

"There have been found certain cable- 
boring insects, said to be a minature 
form of the beetle Dermestes Vulpinus 
belonging to the family Dermestidae. 
This borer was first found to attack tele- 



phone cable sheath in Australia about ten 
years ago ; later it was found in Southern 
California. It has also been seen in the 
hoof room of one of the packing houses 
at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago. 
The hoof room is the room where hoofs 
are stored preparatory to the manufac- 
ture of glue and the like. I have photo- 
graphs which show a larva of this species 
found in a telephone pole and a bit of 
lead through which the parent bored to 
enter the pole to deposit the ^g as well 
as spot in the pole where the larva was 
found. The hole might be taken for a 
nail hole but that the irregular surface 
of the wall has the appearance of some- 
thing having bored round and round in 
a sort of a spiral. Some years ago this 
beetle was found to have damaged fuse 
in Portsmouth, Va. The old style fuse 
used at the time had a hole in one side 
to allow for the expansion of the air in 
case the fuse operated, instead of the 
saw cuts now made iit the fibre casing of 
the fuse. These insects had apparently 
entered the casing through this hole, had 
cut up the asbestos packing around the 
fuse and opened the lead fuse-stripe 
iself. 

"Moisture is the persistent enemy of 
good insulation. Pure water is a very 
poor conductor of electricity, but pure 
water is found only in scientific labora- 
tories and ordinary water is so full of 
dissolved salts of various kinds that it is 
all too good a conductor. 

"It may be of interest to add here that 
moisture does not make its way into the 
paper insulation of a cable nearly so fast 
as would be imagined. There have been 
a number of instances where a cable has 
lain in the conduit for from four to ten 
years with a hole as large as a twenty- 
five cent piece in the sheath until an un- 
usually heavy rain has flooded the ducts 
and the cable failed entirely. 

"The foregoing shows a few of the en- 
emies of good telephone service which 
have arisen largely opt of the delicacy 
and complexity of city circuits." 
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Cook With Oil 

Means Economy, Cleanliness, Ease 

, The modern wife of the modern farmer is a convert to the Scientific Man- 
agement idea. She has displaced gasoline stoves and coal ranges in the kitchen 
with the NEW PERFECTION Oil Cook-Stove. Nearly a half million ar^ 
now in use on farms in the middle west. Highly economical, the NEW 
PERFECTION is no less efficient. It does better baking, broiling, boiling, 
roasting and toasting than a coal range. But without the dirt, the dust, the 
excessive heat and the delay of starting fires. 

Lights instantly. Burns evenly. Gives forth no odor. 

glc y P cr / eci ioii . 
Oil Cook-stove 



r\.sk your nearby dealer to demonstrate this won- 
derful stove. Have him show you its Cabinet Top, 
(tor keepinp: dishes hot) with drop shelf and towel 
racks that makes the NEW PERFECTION a coal 
rang:e in appearance and an all-the-year-round Cook 
Stove. See the new Oil Reservoir with Indicator. 
See the Odorless, S^mokeless Broiler — a marvel in 
itself. See our special Oven. Note the NEW PER- 
FECTION'S wick blue flame. Consider this stove 
in point of looks, simplicity and general ef!icieucy. 
Jndpe for yourself what a saving of money, time and 
patience a NEW PERFECTION will mean to you. 

If you cant locate a dealer, write us direct and get 
free descriptive booklet. 

Valuable Coo|c Book 

Send us 5c in stamps to cover cost of mailing and we will 
send you free of charg^e a dandy ya-page Cook Book that's worth 
its weight in gold. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Chicago, III. 

(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 




The Johnson iUr Tight Metal Window Slide 



A Combination Window 
Slide and Weather Strip 



Air Tistt Metal Sash Slide Co., 



53 BalUmone Avemie Bast 
DETROIT, MICH* 
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Central Trust Company of Illinois 

152 £. Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 



Acooiuit« sf Baaks mA Bilrwt R.«c«lv«4 a^en Uk«ral Twas. 



Capital 



$2.000.000 



Sarplm and PrefiU. 



$900.000 



Chaslu G. Dawm, Pretideot. 
W. lavmo OsBOiNB, Vioe-Pretidcnt L. D. Skinnbe, AMittant CmUot. 

A. Uhbuiub, Vke-Prestdent WilliaW W. Gatbs, Aasistttit CMhiar. 

WiujAM R. Dawbs, Cashier. Almkt G. ICano, Secretuy. 

Malcolm McDowbll, Aast SMratarr. 

DIRECTORS 



A J. Eaiuvo, Preeident Chicago, MUwaukee ft St 

Pant Ry. Co. 
P. A. Valxntivb, Capitalist 
AMTHua Dixon, Prea. Arthur Dixon Traaafer Co. 
CHAELXf T. BoTiTTON, Pickanda, Brown ft Co. 
AiBZANon H. Rb?kll, President Alexander H. 
Revell ft Company. 



S. M. Fbltov, President Chicafo ft Alton Ry. Co. 

T. W. RoBiNiON, Vice-President Illinois Stod Co. 

Chavdlbb B. Bbach, C B. Beach ft Co. 

Gbo. F. Stbxlx, Port Edwards Fibre Co. 

W. laviNG OsBOBVB, Vioe-Prcsident 

Chablbs G. Dawbs, ex-Comptroller of tiie Currcftitff. 
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BayClty-Cheboygan Una. 

Detroit & Mackinac Rv. 



THROUGH TRAINS 

AND 

EQUIPMENT 

BBTWBBN 

DETROIT AND CHEBOYGAN 



BEST PISHINQ. 



BEST HUNTING. 




THE DETROIT AND MACKINAC RAILWAY, 

THE LAKE SHORC LINB. 



J. D. HAWKS, 

Vice-President and General nanager 
DETROIT, MICH. 



W. G. MacEDWARD, 

. » Qonl^PnafMor Apent 

' -■/ t .; ; .bAv mi 'Micii,) • . 
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Forfiather, SonJroUier, 
Uncle, Nephew or Grandpa 

S5.00 SAFETY RAZOR FOR OILY 97c 



r 



n 



Beautifully silver 
plated, with stropper, 
handle and holder, a 
full set of Grains Cel- 
ebrated Wafer Blades, 
all in a handsome 
lined leather case, just 
like the high frrade 
$5.00 outfits sold in 
stores. Remember 
this Special Adver- 
tising Offer is for a short time only in order to 
introduce in every city, town and hamlet in 
the United States. 

All you need to do is to refer to this ad 
enclosing ninety-seven cents, with your name 
and full address and the complete Grains Safety 
Outfit exactly as described will be sent at once 
fully prepaid. 

L. C. GRAINS COMPANY 

335 Pnlstfer BIdg. CHICAQO. ILL 



First 

National 

Bank 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 



Capital, - . $2,500,000 

Deposits, - $25,000,000 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, $850,000 



I 



ACCOUNTS OF BANKS AND 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS and 
CORPORATIONS SOLICITED 

SfMdal attentloa to CoUocUons. 
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THE GATEWAY 



"Get the Hook" 



<( 



Easy-Grip** Garters 



And you won't have to stop on the street to hitch up 

your SOX Web under all metal. 

Worn so loosely around the leg you simply forget them, 

still 

THEY NEVER SLIP 
DOWN 

••EASY-GRIP' hooks ad- 
just themselves: all "edges 
are well rounded %nd will 
not tear. Large, ffimsy hose 
can be held tightly around 
the leg by taking a big bite, 
or tight SOX held by a few 
threads. 

••EASY-GRIP" 
never lets go. 

Price 25 cents 



If lor any reason you don't think "EASY-GRfP" 
Ihe best garter you ever wore, money will be cheer- 
fully refunded if goods are returned unsoiled within 
30 days. 

• 6URU CO., "T""^"""* 




CHICAOO. Ill 

Spwlal lnducM» 
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^^v prompuy «v inwca mnBuv ironi mo lo vo or «i.v. i./escnpnve oazsain uses mailed free. 

lis HENETHOM NIGIIRE-PROOF ^JiJ! 



SELF-HEAUIfi VX&^iSSSS^HR Ui 



8 J 
The rezular retail price of these tires is 
^ JO per pair, but to introduce we will 
sellyouasampiepairforS4^{cashwithorderS4SS), 

10 MORETINBLE FROM PINCmn 

NAILS, Taoks or OIam wlU ndt lot the 
atr oat. Sixty thouMnd padrs sold last year. 
Over two hundred tbousand pairs now in use. 

ll£WlllfPrMliirMadeinallstzes.I^islively \ 
and easy riding, very durableand linedinsidewith 
m special quality of rubber, which never becomes 
porous ana which closes up small punctures witb< 
lUff the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters f 
fiedcustomers stating thst their tires haveonly bee: 
uponceortwiceinawholeseason. They weigh noi 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities b< 
by several layers or thin, specially prepared fab 
tread. The regular price oi these tires is^.^ per pi 

advertisingpurposes weare makine a special facto ^ 

the rider off only I4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ihip C O. D. on 
approval. You do not t>ay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 

we will allow a cash dlsoount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price 94.55 per pair) if you 
send FCLIj cash WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. Ton run no risk In 
sending us an order as the tires may be returned at OUR expense if for any reason they are 
not satisfactory on examination. We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a 
bank. If you order a pair of these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, 
wear better, last longer and look finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We 
know that you will oe so well pleased that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. 
We want you to send us a trial order at once, hence this remarkable tire offer. 
rr Wl## Mt^^M% '^f ACO don't buy any kind at any price until yon send for s pair of 
Lr WW fWCAlr atMMi^ Hedgethom Puncture^Proof tires on approval and trial at 
the special introductory price quoted above; or write for our big Tire and Sundry Catalogue which 

descnbes and quotes au makes and kinds of tires at about half the usual prices. 

m^0^ m§£%r M/ii tr ^^ ^^^ "* ^ postal today. IM> NOT THINK OF BUTINO a bicycle 
Iflr fWf wWSmiM or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and wond^ffol 
offers we are making. It only cosU a posUl to learn everything* Write it NOW. 

J. L MEM CYCLE CCNPJUY,. ' CHICAfiC, ILL 
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HAND, FARM and GARDEN 
TOOLS 



THE STANDARD FOR OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 



Withington & Gooley Mfg. Gt. 



JACKSON. MICH. 



THE COAST UNETO MACKINAC 



[ TOLEDO, PT.HUROIi 



THE 

CHARMS 

OF SUMMER SEAS 

•pend jroor vwaAoa oa the Great Lakes, the mo&l 
eoonomical and eniojable omdng in America. 

Daily aervice b operated between Detroit and 
Cleveland. Detroit and Buffalo; four trips vockly 
between Toledo. Detroit. Mackinac Island and way ports; 
daily serrice between Toledo, Clereland and Put-in-Bay. 

A Clereland to Mackinac ^edkl steamer will be operated 
two trips weekly from June ISth to September 10th. stoppinf 
only at Detroit erery trip and Goderich. Ont.. every Monday 
a»4>ound. Saturday down-bound.— Special D«y Trips 
Between Detroit and Cleveland, During July 
and Auffust.— Railroad Tickets Available oo 
" Bamers. 

Send 2 cent stamp for lUustrated FuQphlet ani 

Great Lakes M^ 
Addresst L. C VEW1S, C. P. A^ Detroit. Mkb. 
nillll.Hcillla.Pres. 

I. ISctatt, Vke-Prea. and Gcn*lMcr. 

ftetrott ft Cleveland < 
NaVsCo. 



Why You Need the Best Light 
You Can Buy. 

Most people use their eyes more under artificial 
light than under daylight. If the Hght is poor, wrong 
color or unsteady, the eyes are strained. The **ounce 
of prevention'' rule should be applied — remedy the 
light. Get the best light you can buy — get the quality 
and quantity all in one with the Reflex Gas Lamp. We 
guarantee the lamps to be satisfactory. It will pay 
you to get the Reflex Gas Lamp to make your eyes 
young and keep the children's eyes young 



QUAUTY OF THE LIGHT. 

The Reflex Gas Lamo grivea a powerful lig:ht, soft 
and mellow and of iust the riffht color to rest the eyes. 
The quality of the liirht more nearlj approaches aaj- 
light than anj other li^ht. You cannot bnj a better or 
more satisfactory lamp, because there is no other lamp 
that equals the Reflex Gas Lamp. 

CONVENIENCE. 

Tarn a key and the li^ht is there — simple and sure. 
A special bracket made for jou girt* jon the conye* 
nience. 



SATISFAjCTION. 

The Reflex Gas Lamp is the best lamp for jonr 
home because it is the QUALITY lamp—qaality in the 
lamp and quality in the light. Yon ooaldnH bny a 
better quality of light. Yon coaldnU bay a more steady 
lig^ht. And its so conrenient, too, simply tarn on the 
gas— the lamp does the reist,and does it better than any 
other lamp. 

Price of Reflex Oaa Lamp $a.ee 

Special Cassldy Bracket (see illustration) 
lighta almpi J by tumlag a key, extra...$i.8e 



Phone M. 5083— New Business Dept. 



DETROIT CITY GAS CO. "^oTS! 
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Detroit Mechanical Starter Co. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



DETROIT MECHANICAL STARTERS 



FOR "FORD" MODEL T CARS 



II9S Woodward Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Webstei^ 
New International 

-TheMerriam Webster 

Every day in your talk and reading, on the 
street car, in the oflice, shop, and school 
some new question is sure to come up. You 
ssek quick, accurate, encyclopedic, up-to- 
date information. 
This :;ew creation will answer all jrour 
questions with final authority. 400,000 
Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 6000 niustra- 
tions. Coat $400,000. The 
ontu dictionary with 
the new divided 
page. A "Stroke 
of Genius." 

Write for Bpecimon 
paces, i.>lu8tratious, 
etc. 

Mention this publi* 

cation and receive 

FUEE a set of 

pocket maps. 

G. & C. 
MERRIAM CO^ 

SprfngfMd, 




U.S. A. 



I n I 



the 
Old national Bank 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 



Capital, 
Surplus, 

Assets, 



$800,000 

$500,000 

$7,000,000 



James M. Barnett. PretidenL 

WUUrd Barnhart, Vice-PreaidenL 
Harrey J. HoUister, Vice-PreaideBt. 
Geo. C Pcircc. Vice-President. 
Oay H. HoUister, Caahier. 

H. A Woodruff. Aaeistant Caakicr. 



Posselius Bros. Furniture Mfg. Co. 



Manufacturers of 



WW 



VICTOR" TABLES 

A PATENTED EXTENSION TABLE. 



MT. ELLIOT AND HARPER AVES.. 



DETROIT. MICH. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIQAN 



3 0015 




06836 6601 
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